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COLLEGE CALENDAR FOR 1950-51 


First SEMESTER 


SEPTEMBER 15, Fripay Residence halls open for new students only 
I2 noon | 


Meeting of Joint Committee 


SEPTEMBER 15-18 Program for new students 

SEPTEMBER 16, SATURDAY Faculty Meeting, 10 a.m. 

SEPTEMBER 18, MonpDAy Conference Day and Registration for nev 
students 

SEPTEMBER IQ, 20 Registration for returning students. Residence 


Turspay AND Wepnegspay halls open for returning students 


SEPTEMBER 21, THuRspAY First semester classes begin, 8 a.m. 
Opening Convocation, II a.m. 


OcToBER 5, THURSDAY Last day for entering courses 

OcToBER 12, THURSDAY Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 11 a.m. 

OctoBer 30, Monpay First low grade report due 

NovEMBER 2, THURSDAY Final fp for withdrawal from classes without! 
penalty 


NoveMBeER 22, WepnEspay Thanksgiving recess begins, 9:30 p.m. 


NoveMBER 27, Monpay Thanksgiving recess ends, 8 a.m. 
DEcEMBER 4, Monpay Second low grade report due 
DecEMBER 16, SATURDAY Christmas vacation begins at noon 
JANUARY 3, WEDNESDAY Christmas vacation ends, 8 a.m. 
JANUARY 20, SATURDAY Last day of classes 

JANUARY 24, WEDNESDAY Final examinations begin 
JANUARY 31, WEDNESDAY Final examinations end 


FEBRUARY 3, SATURDAY First semester ends 


COLLEGE CALENDAR FOR 1950-51 


Frpruary 5, Monpay 


| 
Fersruary 6, TuEsDAy 


Fersruary 7, WEDNESDAY 


Fesruary 8, THurRsDAY 


FEBRUARY 21, WEDNESDAY 


Marcu 10, SATURDAY 


Marcu 19, Monpay 


Marcu 21, WEDNESDAY 


MarcH 31, SATURDAY 
Aprit 9, Monpay 
Aprit 28, SATURDAY 
May 19, SaTurDAy 
May 26, SaTuRDAY 
May 28, Monpay 
May 30, WEDNEsDAY 
hee 3, SUNDAY 
June 6, WeEpDNESDAY 
June 9, SaTuRDAY 
Junz 10, SuNDAY 
June 14, THurspay 


June 15, Fripay 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Opening day for classes at Scripps College, 
Pomona students enrolled in Scripps courses 
are expected to attend. 


Registration 


Second semester classes begin, 8 a.m. 
Registration for Freshmen and Sophomores, 
afternoon only. 


Opening Convocation, second semester, Ir a.m. 
Registration for Freshmen and Sophomores, 
afternoon only. 


Last day for entering courses 
Matriculation Day 
First low grade report due 


Final day for withdrawal from classes without 
penalty 


Spring vacation begins, noon 
Spring vacation ends, 8 a.m. 
Second low grade report due 
Last day of classes for Seniors 
Last day of classes 

First day of examinations 
Memorial Convocation, 5 p.m. 
Associated. Colleges Baccalaureate 
Examinations end 

Alumni Day 

Commencement 

Scholarship Committee Meeting 


Joint Committee Meeting 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS 
Rudolph J. Wig, President 
Arthur J. McFadden, Vice-President 
Paul Fussell, Vice-President 
Ernest E. Jones, Secretary-Treasurer 


TERM OF OrFicE Expires JUNE, 1950 


C. Stanley Chapman, Fullerton Robert P. Jennings, Sierra Madre 

Mary Clark Eversole, La Canada Paul S. Armstrong, Los Angeles 

Frank R. Seaver, Los Angeles George W. Bryant, San Marino 
TERM oF Orrice Expires JUNE, 1951 

William B. Himrod, Hollywood Yale B. Griffith, Santa Barbara 

Arthur J. McFadden, Santa Ana E. Wilson Lyon, Claremont 


Charles E. Donnelly, Los Angeles James W. Fifield, Jr., Los Angeles 


TERM OF OFFICE Expires JUNE, 1952 


Willis H. Merrill, Long Beach Seeley G. Mudd, San Marino 

George L. Eastman, Hollywood Rudolph J. Wig, San Marino 

Edwin F. Hahn, Pasadena Frederick S. Bale, Pasadena 
TERM OF OFFICE Expires JUNE, 1953 

George S. Sumner, Claremont Dell A. Schweitzer, La Crescenta 

Arthur M. Dole, Pomona Morris B. Pendleton, San Marino 


Mrs. Victor Montgomery, Beverly Hills George R. Martin, Los Angeles 


TERM OF OFFicE Expires JUNE, 1954 


Fred W. Smith, Ojai Roy E. Thomas, Los Angeles 

Elmo H. Conley, Pasadena Paul Fussell, Pasadena 

William A. Johnson, San Marino Robert H. Craig, Puente 
Honorary MEMBERS 

Donald G. Aplin, Highland Luther Freeman, Claremont 

William L. Honnold, Los Angeles Mary McLean Olney, Berkeley 

William S. Mason, Pasadena David P. Barrows, Berkeley 


Ex-Orricio MEMBERS 


Managing Director, Claremont College 
President of the Alumni Association 


FORMER PRESIDENTS OF THE COLLEGE 


Cyrus G. Baldwin, 1890 - 1897 Franklin L. Ferguson, 1897 - rg0z 
George A. Gates, rgo1 - 1910 James A. Blaisdell, rgro - 1928 
Charles K. Edmunds, 1928 - 1941 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
1950 - 1951 


E. Witson Lyon President 
209 Sumner Hall 
B.A., University of Mississippi; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., University 

of Chicago; LL.D., Colgate University; D.Litt., Occidental College. 


1 


Paut H. Burton Controller 
| Harper Hall 


B.A., Western Reserve University. 


i 


Witii1am V. SHANNON Treasurer 


Harper Hall 


B.S., Virginia Military Institute. 


Marjorie B. Wooprorp Assistant Treasurer 


Harper Hall 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Columbia University. 


GLENN V. FuLLER Bursar 


Harper Hall 
B.A., Ohio State University. 


ALLEN F. Haw.Ley Director of Alumni and Public Relations 


203 Sumner Hall 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, Harvard University. 


foun F. Moutps Assistant to the President 


203 Sumner Hall 
Ph.B., University of Chicago. 


Wittram L. WHEATON Alumni Secretary 


212 Sumner Hall 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., New York University. 


RoBERT R. CALLANDER Director of News Bureau 


108 Sumner Hall 
B.A., Union College. 


Witt1am B. Himrop Assistant to the President 
203 Sumner Hall 


B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University of Southern California. 


Acnes M. JoHNsoN Executive Secretary to the President 
209 Sumner Hall 


[INA T. Niper Social Director, Women’s Campus 


Harwood Court 
B.A., Fresno State College; M.A., Columbia University. 


——_ 


| 
. 
. 


Frances G. BARBEY Head Resident, Blaisdell and Mudd Halls 
Mudd Hall 
B.A., Reed College; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Louis B. Perry Social Director, Men’s Campus 
Eli P. Clark Hail 
B.A., M.A., and Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


May C. Frank Director of Residence Halls 


Mudd Hall 
B.S., Columbia University; M.S., Iowa State College. 


Lucitte GramsE McCarTtHy | Director of Dining Hall 
Frary Hall 
B.S., M.S., Kansas State College of Applied Science. * 


H. Max Hucus Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
987 Dartmouth Street 


The Faculty 


Date denotes beginning of original term of service 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


§LiIyAH Witson Lyon 345 College Ave. 


President, 1941. 
B.A., University of Mississippi; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., University 


of Chicago; LL.D., Colgate University; Litt.D., Occidental College. 


*raANcIS RAYMOND IREDELL 1060 College Ave. 
Dean of the Faculty, and Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison 
Foundation, 1925. 

B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


|. Epwarp SANDERS | 739 Harvard Ave. 
Dean of Students and Dean of Admissions, 1942. 
B.A., Hendrix College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


SHELTON L. Bzatry 246 E. Seventh St. 


Dean of Men, 1949. 
B.A., University of Tennessee; M.A., Cornell University; Doctoral Candidate, Stanford 


University. 


Jean B. WaLTon 136 E. Seventh St. 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1949. 
B.A., Swarthmore College; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


MarcareET Maple 4342 Via Padova 
Registrar, 1940. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


Davin W. Davies 160 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Librarian, 1947. 
B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., University of California; Ph.D., 
University of Chicago. 


Mary C. Love? 220 W. Tenth St. 


Reference Librarian, 1929. , 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


GitBert S. CoLTRIN 455 W. Twelfth St. 
College Physician, 1940. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.D., University of Rochester. Interne, Resident in Medicine, 
University of California Hospital; Fellow in Urology, Presbyterian Hospital, New York 
City; Exchange Fellow in Physiology, University of Kiel, Germany. 


EMERITI 
Grace Exits Berry 353 W. Eleventh St. 


Emeritus Dean of Women and Associate Professor of Mathematics. 1909. 
B.S., M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 


12 The Faculty 


Frank Parkuurst BracKETT 11044 Kling St., North Hollywoox 
Emeritus Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundation an 
Director of the Observatory. 1888. 

B.A., M.A., Sc.D., Dartmouth College; Sc.D., Pomona College. 


BERNARD CaPEN EwER 706 Indian Hill Blvd 
Emeritus Professor of Psychology. 1916. ; 
B.A., M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Marion JEANETTE Ewinc 487 W. Sixth St 
Emeritus Assistant Librarian. 1912. ; 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


Cuarves Tasor Fitts 4435 N. Live Oak Drive 
Emeritus Professor of Education. 1919. 
B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate study, Harvarc 
University. 


Jessrze Epirn Gipson Three Arch Bay, South Laguna 
Emeritus Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation. 1927. 
B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Graduate study, Californie 
and Columbia Universities. 


Witit1am Atwoop Hitton 1293 Dartmouth Ave. 


Emeritus Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation. 1905. 
B.S., Ph.D., Cornell University. 


Ernest E. Jongs 905 College Ave. 
Treasurer Emeritus. 1909. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


CyriL JURECKA 163 W. Eleventh St. 
Emeritus Assistant Professor of Art. 1932. 
Graduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia. 


WituraM Kirk 705 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Emeritus Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation. 1922. 
B.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Exvtiotr Curtis Lincotn 472 W. Tenth St. 


Emeritus Professor of English on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Foundation. 1924. 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard University. 


Ratpy Haine Lyman 357 W. Tenth St. 
Emeritus Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music. 1917. 
B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William B. Olds, 
Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes Cowper and_ other 
American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. D.Mus., Grinnell College. 


Heten Marsure 225 E. Eleventh St. 
Emeritus Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 1940. 
B.A., University of London; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Bruce McCurry 210 E. Foothill Blvd. 


Emeritus Professor of English Literature. 1921. 
B.A., Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard University. 
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Wiriiam Evan NicHoii 240 E. San Jose 
Emeritus Dean of Students. 1919. 
B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, Edinburgh 
University. 


Evcene Wuire Nixon 3163 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Emeritus Professor of Physical Education for Men. 1916. 
B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, Illinois and 
California Universities. 


Everett SAMUEL OLIVE South Laguna 
Emeritus Professor of Piano. 1923. 
B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate study, Simpson College. 


WixiiaM Pork RussEL 540 E. Sixth St. 


Emeritus Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation. 1904. 
B.A., M.A., Cumberland University. 


GzorcE STEDMAN SUMNER 305 College Ave. 
Emeritus Professor of Economics and Sociology. 1897. 
Controller, 1922-1941. 
B.A., Pomona College; B.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


EpwarD TAYLOR 1022 Harvard Ave. 
Emeritus Professor of Engineering Mathematics. 1920. 
C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern California. 


Rotanp Ray TILEsTon 1245 Oak Grove Ave., San Marino 


Emeritus Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation. 1925. 
B.A., M.A., Dartaouth College; D.Sc., Colorado College. 


PROFESSORS 
Watter ALFRED ALLEN | 175 E. Twelfth St. 


Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 
: B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild of Organists. 


Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1939. 


‘Ray Erwin Baser 999 College Ave. 
: 
B.A., Campbell College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


Cart BAUMANN 460 University Circle 


Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 


4YMAN BeENson? 455 University Circle 


Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 1944. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


‘Loyp A. Bonp 234 W. Eighth St. 
Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1948. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 
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Cu’EN SHOU-YI 690 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Professor of Chinese Culture, 1941. ; 
Dae Lingnan University; Ph.D., University of Chicago; Fellow of the Acade 
Sinica. 

James WHITE CROWELL 450 University Circle 


Professor of Romance Languages, 1929. aids 
B.S., M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


MERRIMON CUNNINGGIM ' 
Professor of Religion on the Nancy M. Lyon and John Knox McLean Foundations, 1946. 
B.A., Vanderbilt University; M.A., Duke University; B.A., University of Oxford; B.D., 
Ph.D., Yale University. 


Harotp Davis 612 W. Tenth St. 


Professor of English on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Foundation, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford. 


Ropert SiwwNney ELtis 1217 Dartmouth Ave. 


Professor of Psychology, 1931. 4 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


Kennetu G. Fiske 238 E. Seventh St 


Professor of Music, 1936. 4) 
B.Mus., M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. Pupil of Leon Sametini, Jacques 
Gordon, Otokar Sevcik. 


Cuares A. Fow er, JR. 256 E. Second St. 
Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1947. 
B.A., M.S., University of Utah; Ph.D., University of California. 


Joun Howes GLEAson 512 Baughman Ave. 


Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Foundation, 1939. 
B.A., Ph.D., Harvard University; B.Litt., University of Oxford. 


CHARLES MAXFIELD HarsH 
Professor of Psychology, 1950. 
B.S., California Institute of Technology; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


Husert Herrinc? 880 Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of Latin American Civilization, 1945. q 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate, Union Theological 
Seminary. 


Ernest R. HucuHes 


Visiting Professor of Chinese Culture, 1950. 
B.A., and M.A., University of Oxford 


Marcaret Husson 1250 Amherst Ave, 
Professor of Spanish, 1925. oe 
B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, centro dé 
Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. 
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*RANCIS RayMonp [IREDELL 1060 College Ave. 


Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison Foundation, and Dean of the 
Faculty, 1925. 


B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


CHESTER GEORGE JAEGER 1045 Yale Ave. 


Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph N. Fiske Foundation, 1931. 
B.A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


WILLIAM THomas JonEs 4201 Via Padova 
Professor of Philosophy, 1938. 
B.A., Swarthmore College; B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., Princeton University. 


SEORGE Karo 203 E. Sixth St. 
Vistting Professor of Greek and Roman Art and Archaeology, 1948. 
Student, University of Munich; Ph.D., University of Bonn. 


OHN HasKELL KEMBLE Smiley Hall 
Professor of History, 1936. 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


SARL GeEorcE ParrisH 338 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Music, 1949. 
B.Mus., MacPhail School of Music; M.A., Cornell University; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Nittis Conway Pierce 145 E. Eleventh St. 


Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1945. 
B.S., D.Sc., Georgetown College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


SENJAMIN Davip Scott 828 College Ave. 
Professor of Public Address, 1923. 


B.A., University of Southern California; S.T.B., Ph.D., Boston University. Graduate 
work, Brown and Harvard Universities. 


IRNEST ALBERT STRATHMANN 160 W. Eleventh St. 
Professor of English, 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


OBERT LosINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 


B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School; Graduate study, University 
of Southern California, University of California, Stanford University. 


{AERLIN O. TRYON 


Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1950. 


B.A., Arizona State College; Graduate, Basic and Advanced Infantry Schools; Lt. 
Colonel, Infantry, United States Army. 


OHN ALBERT VIEG 435 W. Eighth St. 


Professor of Government, 1945. 
B.A., St. Olaf College; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
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WALTER TicKNor WHITNEY 445 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Astronomy on the Frank P. Brackett Foundation and Director of the 


Observatory, 1929. 
B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


ALFRED OswALD WoopForRD 443 W. Tenth St. 


Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS 


VircINIA PrincEHOUSE ALLEN 175 E. Twelfth St 


Associate Professor of Dramatics, 1930. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate study, Department of Drama, Yale University; M.A. 
Claremont Graduate School. 


JosepH WARNER ANGELL 202 N. College Ave. 


Associate Professor of English, 1939. , 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., University of Oregon; Doctoral Candidate, Yale 
University. 


WituiaM G. BLANCHARD 1495 Via Zurite 
Associate Professor of Music and College Organist, 1936. 
B.Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. Further study with Carl 
Weinrich and Hugh Porter in organ and with Seth Bingham in composition. 
oo 
FREDERICK BRACHER® 


Associate Professor of English, 1944. 
B.S., Oregon State College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


ELizABETH CAWTHORNE 228 Harvard Ave 


Associate Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
B.A., M.A., University of California. 


DaryL Dayton 262 W. Sixth St 


Associate Professor of Music, 1938. 
B.Mus., Oberlin College; Graduate study in Berlin and New York with Artur Schnabel 
Leonard Shure, Dalies Frantz, and Guy Maier. 


KENNETH E. Foster 1100 Harvard Ave 
Associate Professor of Art, 1946. 
B.S., Northwestern University; Ph.D., New York University. 


Epwarp MonTcoMERry FRYER 271 E. Eighth St 
Associate Professor of Physics, 1946. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.E., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Hucu J. Hamitton 735 Yale Ave 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1936. 
B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Ph.D., Brown University. 
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Corwin Herman Hanscw 129 E. Sixth St. 
| Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1946. 
B.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D., New York University. 


Corvin Heatu 750 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


CuarLes SHIVELEY HoLMEs 1245 Dartmouth Ave. 
Associate Professor of English, 1941. 
B.A., Oberlin College; Ph.D., Princeton University. 


Luruer James Lez, Jr. 1030 Dartmouth Ave. 
Associate Professor of Government, 1941. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


Mutzs D. McCarruy 147 W. Sixth St. 


Associate Professor of Zoology, 1946. 
B.S., West Chester State Teachers College; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


Ear Jay Merritt 1865 E. Foothill, Glendora 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School. 


Henry Corp MEYER 260 E. Third St. 


Associate Professor of History, 1946. 
B.A., University of Colorado; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., Yale University. 


Freperick Lupwic MuLHauser, Jr. 146 E. Dartmouth Pl. 
Associate Professor of English, 1941. 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


Wuuis E. PEQuEcNAT © 433 Harrison Ave. 
Associate Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation, 1940. 
B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


‘Dwicutr Lzonarp Ryerson | 107 E. San Jose 
Associate Professor of Zoology, 1946. 

: B.A., M.S., University of Arizona; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 

-R. Netson Smitu 145 E. Sixth St. 


Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1945. 

: B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 

: 

Joun RoBERT VON Rour 1r1z Harvard Ave. 
Associate Professor of Religion, 1945. 
B.B.A., University of Minnesota; B.D., Chicago Theological Seminary; Ph.D., Yale 
University. 


Emivie EvizABETH WAGNER 650 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Associate Professor of German, 1928. 
B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctorate de 1l’Université 
mention Lettres, Toulouse. 
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ASSISTANT PROFESSORS 


Marcery SMITH Briccs 420 Baughman Ave, 


Assistant Professor of Music, 1943. 
B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., M.Mus., Chicago Musical College. 


Karen Burt 14569 E. Teton Dr., Puente 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1943. hl 
B.E., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., University of Southern California, 


Cartes C, JOHNSON 449 Elder Drive 


Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1949. 4 
B.S., Washington State College; Graduate, Advanced Infantry School. Captain, 
Infantry, United States Army. 


Gorpon CANFIELD LEE 1035 Columbia Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Education, 1948. iy 
B.A., University of California; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


GRETCHEN GraF PAHL 353 W. Eleventh St. 


Assistant Professor of English, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


Louis B. Perry Eli P. Clark Hall 


Assistant Professor of Economics, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


Epwin ALLEN PHILLips 137 N. College Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Botany, 1948. 
B.A., Colgate University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


Atvin Hewitt Scarr 670 S. College Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, 1947. 
B.A., University of Texas; B.D., Chicago Theological Seminary; M.A., Ph.D., University 
of Texas. . 


Joun SEwALt SHELTON? 1100 Oxford Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Geology, 1946. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Yale University. 


Evmer B. Totstep 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1947. 
B.S., M.S., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Brown University. 


Epwarp WEIsMILLER 814 Dartmouth Ave. 
Assistant Professor of English, 1949. 


B.A., Cornell College; M.A., Harvard University; Doctoral Candidate, University 
of Oxford. . 
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INSTRUCTORS 


JERTRUDE AMLING® 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1944. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School. 


[Homas B. BELL 417 E. Cucamonga Ave. 


Instructor in Physical Education for Men, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., University of California. 


sEORGE F, BREAK 134 E. Seventh St. 


Instructor in Economics, 1949. 
B.Com., University of Toronto; Doctoral Candidate, University of California. 


darry JosEPH CarroLl, Jr. “ 132 E. Seventh St. 
Instructor in Classics, 1948. 
B.A., University of Akron; M.A. and Doctoral Candidate, Harvard University. 


‘reDRYC R. Darsy 
Instructor in Government, 1949. 
B.A., M.A., Occidental College; Doctoral Candidate, University of California. 


3urTON HENKE 153 E. Sixth St. 
Instructor in Physics, 1948. 

B.A., Miami University; M.A. and Doctoral Candidate, California Institute of 
: Technology. 

Soris ILyin 145 W. Seventh St. 
Instructor in English, 1949. 

B.A., University of California; M.A., Stanford University. 


AarcoT JEAN 224 S. Doheny Dr., Beverly Hills 
Visiting Instructor in Violoncello, 1946. 
Pupil of Jacob at the Royal Conservatoire in Brussels. 


SARL GEorGE KoHN 

Instructor in Music, 1950. 

Studied piano in Vienna; Teacher’s Certificate and Artist Diploma, New York College 
of Music; Student, Harvard University. 


TiIncENT H. LEARNIHAN 
| Instructor in History, 1949. 
B.A., M.A., Doctoral Candidate, University of California at Los Angeles. 


ticHarD N. Loucks? 
Instructor in Music, 1948. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A. and Doctoral Candidate, Eastman School of Music. 


IcHARD W. LounsBury 
Instructor in Geology, 1950. 
B.A., University of Chicago; Doctoral Candidate, Stanford University. 
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Epwarp W. MaLan 


Instructor in Physical Education for Men, 1950. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School. 


a 


DENISE OBRECHT French House 


Instructor in French, 1950. 
License és-lettres and Dipléme d’Etudes Supérieures, University of Strasbourg; Candi 


date for Doctorat de I’Université, University of Paris. 


Ropert WARNER OLIVER 


Instructor in Economics, 1950 gra ie : k Ms oe 
B.A., M.A., University of Southern California; Doctoral Candidate, Princeton ho 


, 
Rosert E. OrNER 4564 Finley Ave., Los Angeles 


Visiting Instructor in Woodwind Instruments, 1948. 


B.Mus., M.Mus., Eastman School of Music. 
Wooprow WILson SAyrRE 780 N. Mountain Ave. 
Instructor in Philosophy, 1948. ; 
B.A., Williams College; M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, Harvard University. a 

Ld 

MaxinE J. SHURTZ 147 W. Sixth St. 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1947. 
B.A., Miami University; M.S., Wellesley College. I 

b 

Laure. W. Simpson 383 Randolph St., Pomona 


Visiting Instructor in Band, 1948. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Candidate, Claremont Graduate School. 


IrMA SooNG 


Instructor in Oriental Affairs, 1950. 
B.A., Yenching University; M.A., Mills College. 


‘ 


SaLtty ANNE TAYLOR 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1950. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A. candidate, Stanford University. 


Rosert Kincston VICKERY 


Instructor in Botany, First Semester, 1950-51. 
B.A., M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, Stanford University. 


Epcar F. vom LEHN 


Instructor in Music, 1949. 
B.A., Princeton University; M.A., University of North Carolina. 
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GrecorY BAKER WoLFE 228 N. College Ave. 


Instructor in Government, 1948. 
B.A., Reed College; M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy. 


‘AMES Mitrorp ZoRNES 719 W. Third St. 


Instructor in Art, 1947. 
California Landscape Artist; Artist with American Army in China-Burma-India Theatre. 


‘LECTURERS 
AMEs H. Btock, Jr. 444 S. College Ave. 


Lecturer in Astronomy, 1950. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School. 


Cart C, DarLIncTon 232 W. Fifth St. 


Lecturer in Economics, 1947. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


scoTT C. Gray 124 W. Ninth St. 


Lecturer in Psychology, 1949. 
B.S., Purdue University; M.A. Candidate, Claremont Graduate School. 


szEWIs GRIMM 2147 S. San Antonio Ave., Pomona 
Lecturer in Engineering Drawing, 1947. 
B.S., California Institute of Technology; Graduate Study, Claremont Graduate School. 


SHartes B. Law zr 3560 Padua Ave. 


: 
: Lecturer in Sculpture, 1949. 
B.A., University of California. Studied under Charles Malfray in Paris, California 
School of Fine Arts, San Francisco, and Alexander Archipenko. 
Tecen M. SmitTH 120 W. Third St. 
Lecturer in Music, 1949. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


*Absent on leave, first semester, 1950-51. 
*Absent on leave, second semester, 1950-51. 
*Absent on leave, 1950-51. 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES 1950-1951 


First person named is the Committee Chairman 


Administration—President, Dean of the Faculty, Sanders, Pierce, Kemble, 
Scott, Ryerson, von Rohr. | 


Admission—Sanders, Walton, Crowell, Maple, Fryer. 


Athletic Council—Strehle, Cuninggim, Fryer, three student representatives, 
and two alumni representatives. : 


Pomona College representatives on the Southern California Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference—Jaeger, Strehle. 


Classification—Maple, Sanders, Jones, Smith, Ryerson. 


Student Affairs—Sanders, Beatty, Cuninggim, Jaeger, Walton, Phillips, 
Scaff, and four members of the Executive Council of the Associated 
Students. 


Courses of Study—lIredell, Bond, Strathmann, Parrish, Husson, Maple, 
Sanders, Foster, Kemble, Fowler, Vieg, Pierce, Pequegnat, Harsh, 
Gleason. 


English—Pahl, Henke, Hamilton. 
Library—Gleason, Davies, Bond, Parrish, McCarthy, Angell, Hamilton. 


Personnel—Sanders, Walton, Maple, Perry, Beatty, Harsh, and three student 
Satna selected by the Executive Council of the Associated 
Students. 


Public Events—Iredell, Luther Lee, Scott, Parrish, Meyer, Hansch, Kemble. 


Religious Activities—Cuninggim, Scott, Scaff, Vieg, von Rohr, Shelton, 
Sayre, Co-presidents of Christian Association. 


mies ae and Student Aid—Sanders, Walton, Meyer, Baber, Smith, Strehle, 
eatty. 


Vocational Counseling and Placement—Beatty, Perry, Walton, Sanders, Maple, 
Pequegnat, Cawthorne, Wheaton, Gordon Lee. 


The College 


OMONA COLLEGE is an independent, privately endowed, coedu- 
Pp cational institution of arts and sciences. Originally established 

in 1887 to serve its immediate region, the college now enjoys 
support from every section of the United States. 

The College owes its inception to early settlers in Southern Cali- 
fornia whose previous afhliations led them to the founding of a 
“Christian College of the New England type.” Under the leader- 
ship of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a devoted and _ self- 
sacrificing group were appointed members of the first Board of 
Trustees by the General Association of Congregational Churches 
of Southern California. The original trustees were: Henry K. W. 
Bent, Nathan W. Blanchard, Anson Brunson, Elwood Cooper, 
macs T. Ford, James H. Harwood: Dexter D. Hill, Theodore C. 
Hunt, George W. Marston, John K. McLean, Henry Pecevalimer, 
Seth Richards, Charles B. Sheldon, Charles B. Sumner, and 
Andrew J. Wells. 

» With the freedom characteristic of Congregational organization, 
the College soon made itself the servant of a wider Christian 
-ellowship. Today the Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating 
rody, free from ecclesiastical control but pledged under its charter 
‘0 maintain the institution as truly Christian, though nonsectarian. 
Conscious of its heritage, the College gives every encouragement 
‘o both the study and practice of religion by its students. Within 
he curriculum the department of religion offers general courses 
lesigned for all students, and more specialized work for those 
lesiring to concentrate in religion. Church and chapel services and 
he work of the Christian. Association emphasize the place of 
‘eligious thought and activity in the life of the campus. 

| The College was incorporated October 14, 1887, and instruction 
was begun in September, 1888, in a small rented house in the 
ity of Pomona. The following January an unfinished hotel in 
claremont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable land 
idjacent, was given to the College and the work was transferred 
o that place. Although this location was originally regarded as 
emporary, Claremont later became the permanent home of the 
Sollege. By that time, however, the name of “Pomona College” had 
ecome so definitely fixed to the institution that it was retained, 
1otwithstanding the location. 
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The College met a need for higher education in Southern Cali 
fornia, and after the initial years its growth was constant. The firs 
class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total number o 
college students was forty-seven. The preparatory department, essen 
tial in the beginning, was discontinued in 1910. 

Enrollment at Pomona College is restricted to approximatel 
one thousand students, divided equally among the four classes 
During the academic year 1949-50, there were enrolled 611 met 
and 459 women. 

Pomona is a liberal arts college, which affords a full academi 
program in the social sciences, the natural sciences, and th 
humanities. The curriculum is planned to give a comprehensiy 
understanding of society rather than technical training in highh 
specialized fields. The College believes that the best preparatior 
for life is liberal education, and it aspires thus to train men anc 
women for professional, business, and civic leadership. 

From its foundation the College has emphasized the highes 
standards of scholarship, both in its program and in the selectior 
of its students. Pomona’s devotion to scholarship received nationa 
recognition as early as 1914, when the College was awarded ; 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Since 1924 the College has giver 
further impetus to academic achievement by offering an honor 
type of instruction which affords opportunities for independen 
study to outstanding students. 

The College recognizes that a primary requisite in the promo 
tion of high scholarship is the intimate contact of students anc 
faculty. Pomona maintains a large faculty in relation to its studen 
body and constantly seeks to promote close relations between stu 
dents and instructors. During 1950-51 the college will have a facult 
member for every ten students enrolled. Elementary courses art 
divided into sections small enough to provide opportunity foi 
discussion. In their upper division courses students have abundant 
opportunity for individual attention. a 

Pomona believes that the highest values of a liberal educatior 
can be attained best in a residence college. Through the efforts o 
its Trustees the College now possesses one of the finest groups ol 
dormitories and dining halls to be found in the country. Approxi 
mately 800 students can be accommodated in the dormitories, anc 


all students except the small group staying at home take their meal: 
in the college dining halls. ) 
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_ The College owes the development of the campus and the growth 
of its financial resources to the generosity of patrons, friends, and 
dumni. As an independent institution, without assistance from any 
yovernmental or church body, Pomona must rely upon gifts for 
he expansion of its program and for the increase of its endowment, 
upon which depends the financial strength of the college. From 
he contributions of her benefactors the total assets of Pomona now 
urpass $10,800,000, of which $5,496,432.20 is in endowment. 


; THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


?omona College is the original institution in a group of four 
Associated Colleges, of which the other members are Claremont 
Sollege, Scripps College, and the Claremont Men’s College. 
Although each college is autonomous and independently controlled 
yy its own Board of Trustees, the four institutions cooperate in their 
icademic programs and in use of certain common facilities. 

The group, which represents a combination of English and 
American practices, arose from the desire of Pomona College to 
maintain for itself the advantages of a small college and at the 
ame time to provide at Claremont an educational opportunity for 
he increasing numbers of young men and women who at the end 
% World War I were seeking admission to the College. 

Under the leadership of the Pomona trustees, the institution now 
neorporated as Claremont College was established on October 14, 
(925, for the inauguration of the new plan. It assumed respon- 
ibility of acting as a central coordinating agency, the direction 
of graduate instruction for the Associated Colleges, and the founda- 
ion of new institutions as they might be required. Claremont 
Sollege conducts its instructional program under the name of “The 
Claremont Graduate School,” and the presidents of the under- 
sraduate colleges, in addition to their duties in their respective 
olleges, serve in rotation for two year terms as head of Clare- 
mont College with the title of Provost. In addition to its own 
ippointees the faculty of the Claremont Graduate School includes 
nost members of the three undergraduate faculties. 

_ An early objective of the group plan was the establishment of a 
college for women. In September, 1927, Scripps College, named in 
1onor of Miss Ellen Browning Scripps, whose generosity and vision 
nade it possible, was opened as a residence college for 225 women. 
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From the beginning the main feature of its curriculum has been 
unified sequence of courses in the humanities. 

Claremont Men’s College, the third undergraduate institutior 
was established in 1946 as a liberal arts college training particularl 
for business and public administration. The College is developin 
residence and academic facilities for approximately 300 students. 

The four colleges cooperate in their academic programs an 
thus afford for their students many of the advantages of a univet 
sity center. The undergraduate colleges open their classes withou 
tuition charges to students in the other undergraduate institution: 
Selected courses in the Claremont Graduate School are open t 
seniors at Pomona, Scripps, and Claremont Men’s College. _ 

The colleges maintain a common business office and a join 
health service which includes the full time services of a physiciai 
and the operation of a thoroughly up-to-date infirmary. A join 
library service purchases and catalogues books for the three librarie: 
Bridges Auditorium, which seats 2600, is administered by Clare 
mont College for the group. | 


CLAREMONT 


One of Pomona’s greatest assets is Claremont, the academic com 
munity of 4600 that has grown up around the college. The earl: 
settlers were New Englanders and they gave to Claremont ai 
atmosphere unusual on the Pacific Coast. 

With the growth of Pomona and the foundation of the othe 
associated colleges the village has come to be a cultural center o 
unusual significance. Three private preparatory schools are noy 
located in Claremont. Under the auspices of the Congregationa 
Church, Pilgrim Place, a community for retired ministers an 
missionaries, was founded in 1915. Each winter the village entet 
tains a number of visitors who come to enjoy the climate and th 
beauty of citrus groves beneath towering, snow-capped mountains 

Although Pomona College students enjoy in Claremont th 
charm and intimacy of a New England village, they are in n 
sense isolated from the life of Southern California, for the colleg 
is only four miles from Pomona, a city of over 35,000 inhabitants 
and thirty-five miles from Los Angeles, with which it has hourly 
bus connections. Claremont is on the main line of the Santa F 
Railway, and the transcontinental lines of the Union Pacific ant 
the Southern Pacific pass through the city of Pomona. 
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[) Mona CoLtece occupies about one hundred and twenty acres, 
Pp of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, the gift of 
: Nathan W. Blanchard, about ten in Alumni Athletic Field, 
od fifty in the campus proper. The College centers on Marston 
Juadrangle, built and endowed by George W. Marston, 1850-1946, 
istinguished citizen of San Diego, an original trustee of Pomona 
nd for many years president of the board. 

The twenty-six buildings on the campus are heated from a 
entral plant which serves the four colleges. 


ADMINISTRATION AND CLASSROOM BUILDINGS 


fary L. Sumner Hall, a hotel which in 1889 became the original 
uilding of the college, was removed from its first site in 
922, remodeled for administrative and faculty uses, and named 
1 memory of the wife of Rev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one 
f the Founders of Pomona College. 

Holmes Hall, the first academic building erected by the col- 
"ge in 1893, is a memorial to Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Monson, 
fassachusetts. Reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with more 
nodern plans for buildings and campus, it is now devoted to 
ecitation rooms, departmental offices, and an auditorium. seat- 
1g 750. 

The Associated Colleges maintain a joint Business Office in 
larper Hall, constructed in 1931. 


ART AND MUSIC BUILDINGS 


embrandt Hall, built in 1914, is devoted to the Department of 
t. The upper floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower 
oor two galleries, one of which was added in 1937. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, given by Mr. and 
[rs. Appleton S. Bridges of San Diego in 1915, in memory of 
1eir daughter who died while a student at Pomona College, offers 
xcellent facilities for the study of music. It contains, in addition 
) private studios, an unusually beautiful auditorium seating 800. 
The Mable Shaw Bridges Auditorium, also the gift of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges in memory of their daughter, was coi 
structed in 1931. It has a seating capacity of 2600, and is admi 
istered by Claremont College on behalf of the Associated College 

The Open-Air Theatre, built in 1910, takes advantage of tk 
natural beauty of Blanchard Park. 


SCIENCE BUILDINGS 


Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons in 189 
contains the laboratories and lecture rooms of the Departments ¢ 
Physics and Mathematics. 

The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewelly 
Bixby, ’or, has served the Department of Astronomy since 1908. 

The Seaver Laboratory, a separate building in the Observator 
area, was completed in 1950. The dome houses the Clara Whitne 
Shatto Reflector Telescope, and the main floor contains classroom 
and a library. : 

Harwood Hall, given in 1915 by Mr. A. P. Harwood, contain 
lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Department a 
Psychology. 

The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason 
in 1922, provides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry, anc 
also houses the Department of Geology. : 

The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, given in 1922 by Dr. D. C 


Crookshank, is occupied by the Departments of Botany ane 
Zoology. | 


THE LIBRARY 


The Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, was constructed if 
1908, and underwent extensive renovation in the summer of IQ41 
Its reading rooms accommodate 350 readers. Except for the specia 


science collections, all books and bound periodicals are housed if 
the main library. 


. RESIDENCE AND DINING HALLS FOR MEN 
The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, built in 
1908, accommodates seventy-two students and one instructor. 

_ The Eli P. Clark residence unit for men, erected in 192 
includes three dormitories with accommodations for 290 students. 


\ 
| 


: 
7 
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Frary Dining Hall for Men, given by Mr. George W. Marston 
| 1929 in memory of Rey. Lucien H. Frary, a Trustee from 1892 
) 1903, seats 375 in the main hall and includes three smaller dining 
yoms for special uses. 

Further accommodations are available for both single and mar- 
ed men in fifty-two apartments originally given to the college 
y the United States government for use of veterans. 


RESIDENCE AND DINING HALLS FOR WOMEN 


Harwood Court, constructed in 1921 and named in memory of 
[rs. Charles E. Harwood, and which also includes Strong Hall, 
-commodates 180 women. 


Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, erected in 1936 and named in 
onor of Mrs. James A. Blaisdell, wife of the fourth President of 
1e College, houses 120 women. 


Della Mulock Mudd Hall, which honors the wife of the late 
ecley W. Mudd, a Trustee of Pomona, was completed in the 
wing of 1947. The building has accommodations for 100 women, 
ost of them in single rooms. 

The College also maintains two houses as residences for women, 
1e Casa Espafiola and the Maison Frangaise, which are reserved 
yx students majoring in Spanish and French. 


Beautiful and commodious dining facilities are available for all 
omen students. Residents of Harwood Court are served by the 
urelia Squier Harwood Memorial Dining Hall built in 1931. 
Since September, 1949, students living in Blaisdell Hall and 
fudd Hall have taken their meals in the new Jessie E. Gibson 
ining Hall connecting these buildings. 


EDMUNDS UNION 


The Charles K. Edmunds and Katharine P. Edmunds Student 
Inion, which honors the late fifth President of the College and 
is wife, provides a social center for all students and an attractive 
allroom in which all formal dances are held. This building, 
1ade possible by the gifts of many parents supplemented by funds 
rom the Associated Students and the bequest of the late Florence 
iley, was built in 1937 and houses student offices, including pub- 
cations, the graduate manager’s office, and the Cooperative Store. 
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HEALTH FACILITIES 


Memorial Infirmary, given in 1931 in memory of Colonel Seek 
W. Mudd, is administered by Claremont College and is operate 
jointly for the benefit of students in all the Associated Colleg 
at Claremont. Twenty-four beds are available. The Infirmary | 
situated on Amherst Avenue, north of Foothill Boulevard. 

A jointly operated Medical Dispensary, located at 241 East 8t 
Street, provides an office where the College Physician and 
nurse are available for daily consultation and treatment for minc 
ailments. 


ATHLETIC FACILITIES 


The War Memorial Gymnasium, given to the college by student 
alumni, trustees, and friends, commemorates the men and wome 
of Pomona College who gave their lives in World War I an 
World War II. Begun in January, 1950, the Memorial Gymnasiut 
will be ready for use with the opening of college in Septembe: 
The building includes an excellent basketball court with seat 
for 1300 spectators, a classroom, a memorial library, staff office 
and commodious shower and locker rooms. : 


The Memorial Training Quarters, constructed in 1922 as_ 
memorial to the men of Pomona College who lost their lives i 
World War I, has been incorporated as the east wing of the net 
Memorial Gymnasium. It represents the gift of the parents of on 
of these men, Sheldon Gerry, ’17, supplemented by the gifts o 
alumni, students, and friends. Among other facilities the Train 
ing Quarters contain dressing rooms for swimming for both met 
and women, and the freshman locker rooms. 

Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developec 
by the alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped ane 
unsurpassed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tenni 
courts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hocke 
and basketball courts are within the limits-of the campus. 

A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, anc 
fully equipped with modern appliances, is open to both men anc 
women for instruction and recreation throughout the year. 

The William Renwick Gymnasium, named in memory of af 
early donor to the college, contains the original Pomona College 
Gymnasium built in 1899, and a larger building first erected a: 
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military barracks in World War I. The two buildings now 
gained together provide an excellent basketball court and general 
acilities for the women’s department of physical education. 


OTHER FACILITIES 


the President’s House at 345 North College Avenue was the gift 
f Dr. D. K. Pearsons. It was constructed in 1897, and has been 
1¢ home of all Presidents of the College since that time. 

A replica of the original house in Pomona in which the College 
rst opened in September, 1888, was erected on the campus in 
937 through the generosity of an anonymous donor. It contains 
1¢ historical exhibit set up in recognition of the College’s Fiftieth 
Mniversary, and will become ultimately a museum of Pomoniana. 
The College operates its own independent deep well water 


ipply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. 


THE CLAREMONT INN 


he Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College Avenue opposite 
1€ campus since 1906, is the guest house of the colleges and com- 
lunity, and is owned and operated by Pomona College. Parents 
ad friends are invited to use the facilities of the Inn for longer or 
1orter periods during visits to Claremont. Public and private din- 
ig rooms and accommodations for sixty guests under both the 
Merican and European plans are provided. Students who do not 
turn home during vacation periods find the Inn a convenient 
ication home. The hospitality of the Inn expresses the friendliness 


: the colleges and the community. 


Admission 


which satisfies the Committee on Admissions that: (1) tl 

applicant possesses the necessary preparation and ability t 
carry successfully the academic program offered here, and 
actually use them to that end; (2) the College, with its prograt 
and traditions, and the applicant, with his capacities, interests an 
needs, are mutually well suited to each other. 


The Committee tends to judge the fitness of an applicant in ter 
of reasonably definite academic prerequisites but it makes evet 
effort to form judgments on the basis of the total picture 1 rathe 
than in terms of narrowly technical requirements. | 


Any person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any sco 
official who is responsible for directing the preparatory progran 
of students is invited to call on the Dean of Admissions at an 
time regarding the acceptability of candidates or for advice oO 
specific programs. ; 

For further information, write to Office of Admissions, Sumni 
Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 1 


S TUDENTS ARE ADMITTED to Pomona College upon evide : 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


The College does not require any particular pattern of sctonile 
school courses, but assumes candidates will have taken a colle 
preparatory course. Under ordinary circumstances they are advis 
to complete at least three years of satisfactory study in English. Ty 
years of mathematics are advised for all candidates. Those w. 
plan to study mathematics or the physical sciences in college shou 
have at least three years or more, preferably including trigonomett 
(See page 78.) Foreign language credit ‘is not required for adm 
sion but for concentration in many fields a reading Knowl 
of at least one foreign language is essential. It is much to | 
advantage of a student to begin the acquisition of this koa 
edge before entering college. Two or three years in social stud 
and two or three in sciences are also advised. The major attenti 
is given to the quality of preparation rather than to the ex 
arrangement of subjects. 
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It is normally assumed that candidates will have received a high 
hool diploma. Students from foreign countries or those who 
ibmit records showing unusual patterns of preparation may 
ibmit other evidences of their readiness to undertake college work. 
All freshman candidates are required to take the Scholastic Apti- 
ide Test administered by the College Entrance Examination Board. 
his requirement does not lessen the importance of the school 
cord, the personal ratings and personal interviews. The test results 
ill be used in the academic advising of freshmen and replace some 
the aptitude tests previously given during the registration period. 
See page 36 for further information.) 

It is recommended that applications be filed at the beginning 
‘the senior year in high school. The Scholastic Aptitude Test 
ould be taken either in January or in March and the candidate 
responsible for registering for this with the College Entrance 
oard. The regular selection of new students will be made from 
yplications received on or before March 10, provided candidates 
ave taken the Scholastic Aptitude Test in March or earlier. — 
Applications will be accepted between the dates of March 10 
id May 1 from candidates who have already taken the Scholastic 
ptitude Test or who plan to take it on May 19 but there is no 
surance that there will still be vacancies at that time. These 
yplications will be acted upon early in June. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


1 considering applications for advanced standing the College 
lows the general policy used for freshman candidates. It requires 
onorable dismissal from the previously attended institution with an 
yerage grade of C or better in liberal arts type of courses taken in 
credited collegiate institutions, together with recommendations 
om the proper college officials. Advanced standing applicants 
ay also be required to take an entrance examination, and if so 
ley will be notified individually. The transcript must show the 
cord in all secondary as well as all collegiate institutions attended. 
Credit allowed for work taken in other institutions will be 
etermined by the Classification Committee after the candidate has 
een accepted. 


ADMISSION TO SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION 


fature students, particularly those equipped for advanced studies 
1 special departments, may be admitted as special students to 
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courses for which, by ability and preparation, they may be fittec 
Special students are not candidates for a degree, though student! 
admitted to this classification may be accepted later as candidate| 
for a degree. 
THREE YEAR PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES | 
To enable junior college graduates and others who enter witl 
advanced standing to continue their education on the basis of , 
three-year program leading to the Master’s degree as well as t 
the Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College and the Claremont Graduat 
School have planned their offerings so that the closest articulatior 
of undergraduate and graduate study is possible. ‘ 


COMBINED PLAN WITH MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Along with several other liberal arts colleges, Pomona has. ar 
arrangement with the Massachusetts Institute of Technolog} 
whereby qualified students may receive the Bachelor of Art 
degree from Pomona and a Bachelor of Science degree from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology after a combined five-year 
program, of which the first three years are taken at Pomona 
Ordinarily, at least six years would be required to complete the 
work for both degrees. Students under the combined plan wil 
be accepted at M.I.T. without examination if recommended by 
Pomona. For detailed program see page 78. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE 


Application for admission to Pomona College must be made on 
the form furnished by the college and all credentials must be filed 
with the Committee on Admissions. The forms and credentials 
required are: } 


1. Application Form I. Including $5.00 fee, which is not refund 
able. Make checks or money orders payable to Pomona College. 


2. Two Personal Rating Scales, Form II. Confidential reports by 
the principal or other school official, and by a class-room 
teacher, sent by them to the Committee on Admissions. | 


3. A Statement of Qualifications. The Committee seeks the most 
complete possible picture of each candidate and to this 7 
requires a personal, autobiographical statement to supplement 
the other information. Some or all of the following points 

& 


| 
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may be discussed although the candidate need not consider this 
an outline to be followed: (1) your preparation or background 
for college other than that which will be evident from your 
school record; (2) your major aptitudes and interests either of 
an academic or non-academic nature; (3) your purposes in 
going to college; (4) your particular reasons for choosing 
Pomona College. It is permissible to discuss the paper with 
others but the writing, both as to ideas and the form in which 
they are expressed, must be the candidate’s. The letter may be 
typed if the candidate wishes. The length should not exceed 
1,000 words. 


Official Transcript of high school record to date. At the time of 
selection of candidates, work in progress will be considered in 
fulfillment of requirements, and admission will be granted 
subject to the filing of a final transcript showing the satisfactory 
completion of all secondary school work. The transcript form 
ordinarily used by the school is satisfactory. It should include an 
interpretation of the grading system. It should not be sent until 
the first half of the senior year has been completed. 

(In addition to the above, the Scholastic Aptitude test of the 


~ College Entrance Examination Board must be taken.) 


Medical Certificate, signed by a licensed M.D., on a form fur- 
nished by the college after admission has been granted pro- 
visionally. The college reserves the right to reject students for 
health reasons. 


Room Deposit of $50 due within thirty days of date of accept- 
ance. This deposit will be held until the student’s final semester, 
at which time it will be credited on the semester fees. No refund 
of the room deposit will be made if a student withdraws before 
entrance. 


Failure to make this payment results in the removal of the 
candidate’s name from the reserved list. Candidates on the 
alternate list for whom places are not provided will have the 
entire deposit refunded. 


‘In addition to the procedure noted above, a candidate for admis- 
on to advanced standing must file an official transcript of all 
allege work for which he has been previously registered and a 
atement of honorable dismissal from the institution last attended. 
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SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST 


All candidates for admission to freshman standing are require 
to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test administered by the Colleg 
Entrance Examination Board and are held responsible for making 
application to the Board. Advanced standing applicants may als 
be required to take an entrance examination, and if so they wil 
be notified individually. Students who plan to enter in Septembe 
are advised to take the test in December, January or March. Eithe: 
of the three dates is equally satisfactory. 


The College Entrance Examination Board will hold five com 
plete series of examinations for 1950-51. Application to take ar 
examination must be filed three weeks in advance of the examina 
tion date. The schedule for the examinations with the dates 6 
registration is as follows: 


Examination Date Final Date for Registering 
December 2, 1950 November 11, 1950 
January 13, 1951 December 23, 1950 

March 10, 1951 February 17, 1951 

May 19, I951 April 28, 1951 

August 15, 1951 July 25, 1951 


Applicants are required to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test onlj 
for admission to Pomona College. It is not necessary to take the 
Achievement Tests. | 

Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained withou 
charge from the College Entrance Examination Board. The Bulle 
tin contains rules regarding applications, fees and reports; rules fot 
the conduct of the tests; advice to candidates; descriptions of the 
tests; sample questions; and lists of examination centers. 

Candidates should make application by mail to the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Students who wish to take the examt 
nations in any one of the following western states, territories, and 
Pacific areas: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Terri 
tory of Alaska, Territory of Hawaii, Australia, and all Pacific islands 
except Formosa and Japan, should address their inquiries and send 
their applications to College Entrance Examination Board, P. O. 
Box 9896, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 54, California. 

All others should write to College Entrance Examination Board, 
P. O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Application forms for the Scholastic Aptitude Test will be sent 
any teacher or candidate upon request. When ordering the forms, 
ndidates should state whether they wish forms for the December, 
nuary, March, May or August tests. Applications for any particu- 
r series will not be available until after the preceding series has 
en held. A copy of the Bulletin of Information is sent to every 
ndidate requesting an application blank. 

Each application to the College Entrance Board should be 
companied by the examination fee of $6.00. 

Candidates are urged to send in their applications and fees to 
e College Entrance Board at least several weeks before the clos- 
g date, since early registration allows time to clear up possible 
‘egularities which might otherwise delay the issue of reports. 
nder no circumstances will an application be accepted if it is 
ceived at the Board office later than one week prior to the date 
the examination. No candidate will be permitted to register with 
€ supervisor of an examination center at any time. Only properly 
gistered candidates, holding tickets of admission to the centers 
which they present themselves, will be admitted to the tests. 
equests for transfer of examination center cannot be considered 
iless these reach the Board office one week prior to the date of 
e examination or earlier. 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions 
dicated on the candidates’ applications. The colleges will, in turn, 
tify the candidates of the action taken upon their applications for 
mission. Candidates will not receive reports upon their tests 
om the Board. 
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of the cost of operating the college. Admission to Pomon; 
in itself, therefore, confers upon each student, in additiot 
to any special awards he may win, an annual scholarship 6 
approximately $300. This sum is provided by income from endow 
ment funds and by gifts from those interested in furthering th 


high purpose of the college. ‘ 

The rising costs of education have greatly increased the averagi 
amount spent on each student. The College reserves the right f 
change any of the following fees at any time should condition 
make it necessary. | 


Te PAYMENTS by students cover only approximately 75% 


General Fees 


TUITION, including health service, season tickets for Artist 4 
Course and Athletic Events per semester $300.0 


ASSOCIATED STUDENT DUES per semester 


GRADUATION FEE 


Residence Fees 
ROOM AND BOARD per semester 
(For men living in Smiley Hall, the charge is $275.50 per 
semester. In Clark Hall a few rooms with fireplace are 


available for men, for which the charge is $343.00 per 
semester. ) 


ROOM DEPOSIT, applicable on payment of bills for final 
semester of residence. (See pages 35, 40.) 50.00 


RESIDENTIAL BREAKAGE DEPOSIT, held until a student with- — 
draws from college. 


(See page 40.) 10.00 


Departmental Fees 
For exact fees in science and music see Courses of 


Instruction. 

LABORATORY FEES $ 2.00 to 10.00 
LABORATORY BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 4.00 to 10.00 
FEES FOR APPLIED MUSIC 25.00 to 60.00 


PRACTICE FEES, APPLIED MUSIC 2.50 to 15.00 
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es for Special Privileges 


LATE REGISTRATION See page 70) $2.00 to 10.00 
CHANGE OF PROGRAM (See page 70) 3.00 
SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 2.00 


es for Part-time Students 
SPECIAL TUITION FOR STUDENTS CARRYING LESS THAN TEN 
UNITS OF WORK per unit $30.00 


AUDITOR'S FEE per course $10.00 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


ae College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall facilities 
accommodate most men students and it is expected that men 
it actually living at home will live and dine in college halls. 
Residential campus privileges are provided only on the basis of 
| inclusive charge varying according to location of room. The 
undard charge in Clark Hall is $315.50 per semester, but a few 
oms with fireplace are available ta $343.00. The price for rooms 
Smiley Hall is $275.50 per semester. These charges include neces- 
ry furniture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the laundering of the 
me and the care of rooms. The only articles to be furnished by 
e student are blankets and bed spread. 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


‘omen students are expected to room in residence halls and 
yard at college dining rooms. Freshmen are required to reside in 
larwood Court. Students living at home or working for room or 
vard may make special arrangements with the Dean of Women. 
‘Harwood Court and the two College Houses have both single 
id double rooms, as well as suites. Except for a few double 
toms, single accommodations are provided in Blaisdell Hall and 
udd Hall. Each room is adequately furnished; the only articles 
be provided by the student are linen, blankets, and spread for 
single bed. Residential campus privileges are provided on the 
sis of an inclusive charge of $315.50 per semester. 


RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 


he residence privilege does not include the use of rooms during 
ication periods. The residence halls are open for new students 
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the Friday before the opening of the college year and for retur) 
ing students the day of registration. The residence and boardin 
privileges end 24 hours after the last examination at the end 
each semester for all students except seniors and those asked t 
the college to remain through Commencement. The residence an 
dining halls are closed the day after Commencement. : 


Each student is required to make a deposit of $50 for a root 
in the dormitory. This deposit is held by the college until th 
student’s final semester in residence, when it is applied on h 
college bills for that semester. The deposit will be refunded ; 
notice of withdrawal is given not less than sixty days before th 
opening of the term for which the student is withdrawing. © 

A residential breakage fee of $10 is required from each studen 
from which deductions are made for individual and communz 
damage to college property, any balance being credited to. th 
student’s account on graduation or withdrawal. 

The College reserves the right to dismiss from a residence ha! 
without rebate of room rent any student who becomes an unde 
sirable occupant. 


The College may dispose of any articles left by students for mor 
than six months. | 


BILLS 


All college bills are due each semester in advance and must b 
paid by the student at the time of registration. Students wishing t 
arrange for payment by installments should confer with the Bursa 
before entering, preferably in the summer preceding registration 


A service charge for deferment will be made as follows: 
First semester 


Balance payable on or before November 1 $1.50 
Balance payable one-half November 1 and 

one-half December 1 2.25 
Balance payable one-third November 1, one-third 
December 1, and one-third January 1 - 3-00 


Second semester 
Balance payable on or before March 1 1.50 
Balance payable one-half March 1, one-half April 1 2.25 


Balance payable one-third March 1, one-third 
April 1, and one-third May 1 3.00 
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It is expected that payment of installments will be made on or 
efore due dates; failure to do so without the approval of the 
jursar will result in an additional service charge. 

No refunds are made to those leaving before the end of the 
srm except that in the case of those leaving before the middle of 
1e term because of illness one-half of the tuition and laboratory 
ses are refunded and in the case of those dropping out for good 
ause within a week of their registration all but $25.00 is returned. 
Yo refund is made on a room payment unless the room is re-rented 
) someone not then rooming in a college residence hall. 

Students with unpaid bills are not given honorable dismissal or 
taduated. Seniors must settle all college bills and library obliga- 
ons by four p.m. of the fourth day preceding Commencement if 
1ey are to receive their diplomas with their class. 


Scholarships and Student Aid 


HE COLLEGE offers an extensive scholarship and student aid 
program, and approximately $70,000 will be available to 
Pomona students for scholarships, fellowships, grants-in-aid, 
and prizes during 1950-51. These funds are derived from endow- 
ments for scholarships and student aid, from individual donations, 
from the annual Alumni Fund, and from the general college 
budget. | | 
Scholarships are awarded to students who achieve outstanding 
academic records and who need financial assistance to attend col- 
lege. In making awards the Committee on Scholarships considers 
the candidate’s promise in literary, scientific, or other scholastic 
ability, qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of charactef, 
power to lead and to take an interest in the college community, 
and physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor sports or im 
other ways. Pe 


Entering students must file scholarship applications, together 
with the application for admission ($5.00), by March 1, 1951. 
Applications should be made on regular scholarship blanks. It 1s 
ordinarily understood that candidates for Freshman scholarships 
will not have attended any other college or university. Candidates 
need not apply for specific annual freshman scholarships as each 
student is considered for any award for which he is eligible. 


FOUR-YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


Alumni Four-Year Scholarships: Five scholarships of $3000 each are avail 
able from the Alumni Scholarship Fund for payment of college bills. $750 
is payable the first year and $750 a year for the following three years. The 
stipend for each year is payable half each semester, but the scholarship may 
be withdrawn at the end of any semester if the student’s conduct or scholar 
ship record is unsatisfactory. A scholarship average of B or better is nor 
mally expected. 


A candidate for an Alumni Scholarship must be nominated by the Prin 
cipal or Headmaster of the secondary school from which he comes and must 
be recommended by those officials as a person of outstanding ability whe 
gives promise of being a leader among his fellows and a good student. Cam 
didates for Alumni Scholarships must give evidence that financial aid i 
necessary, and payments beyond the first year will be made only if the need 
continues. All candidates must meet the regular admission requirements ane 
take the required examinations. ] 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FRESHMEN 


fhe following scholarships are available on a competitive basis to 
andidates for admission to the Freshman Class in the year 1951-52. 
dalf of the stipend is available in the first semester and half in the 
econd semester of the freshman year. The award for the second 
emester is made only if the recipient is in good standing and has 
maintained a scholastic record of B or better. 


The Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Scholarships: Two scholarships 
£ $600 each, open to men. 


The Margaret Burton Harwood Scholarships: Two scholarships of $600 
ach, open to women. Two scholarships of $600 each, open to both men and 
omen. 


The Thomas ]. Dowling Scholarship: One award of $600, open to a man 
r woman. 


The Henry G. Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Scholar- 


hip: An award of $300, open to a man or woman. 


College Scholarships: Thirteen scholarships of $600 each, open to both men 
od women. ) 


California Scholarship Federation Award: A scholarship of $600 given by 
omona College to a man or woman nominated by the California Scholarship 
ederation. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


the following scholarships are available for candidates from junior 
ollege, for the year 1951-52, half of the stipend being available in 
ie first semester and half in the second semester of the year. The 
ward for the second semester is made only if the recipient is in 
ood standing and has maintained a scholastic record of B or 
etter. 


Junior College Scholarships: Three awards of $600 each, open to both men 
Rd women. 


Alpha Gamma Sigma Scholarship: One award of $600 given by Pomona 
ollege to a candidate who is recommended by Alpha Gamma Sigma. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS 


he scholarships listed below are available during 1950-51 for 
udents who attended the college during 1949-50, and who have 
itisfied the matriculation requirements. They are not available to 
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entering students. Half of the stipend is available in the firs 
semester and half in the second semester of the year. The awar 
for the second semester is made only if the ricipient is in goo 
standing and has maintained a scholastic record of B or better 
The degree of financial need is taken into account in the awardin; 
of all scholarships. Applications for these scholarships should reac] 
the committee by May 15. 


The Frank G. Butler Scholarships: Four scholarships of $700 each 
awarded to sophomores, juniors, or seniors who have achieved scholasti 
distinction. | 


The Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarships: ‘Three scholarships of $600 each 
The Alumni Fund Scholarships: Seven awards of $600 each. ; 
College Scholarships: ‘Twenty-one scholarships of $600 each. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Kappa Delta Honor Scholarship: An annual scholarship of $450 
established in 1926 by alumni members of Kappa Delta Fraternity and admin 
istered under a special committee, is awarded at the beginning of his senio 
year to an outstanding all-around man, who shows qualities of character 
intellect, leadership, sportsmanship, and proficiency in athletic pursuits. Thi 
recipient must have been in residence during all three lower years, and mus 
rank in the highest third of all the men in his class. 


The Phi Beta Kappa Scholarship: A scholarship of $150 endowed by the 
Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is awarded at the beginning of the seconc 
semester to a senior who has been in residence for three years at Pomona anc 
who is selected for the high quality of his scholarship and his promise o' 
future distinction. The award is open to both men and women. 


The Nu Alpha Phi Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $400 endowec 
by the members of Nu Alpha Phi Fraternity and awarded to a man at th 
beginning of his junior year. Selection is made by a special committee on the 
basis of outstanding character and real financial need, the latter partially 
determined by records of student employment during the school year. Given 
in memory of the Fraternity’s losses in World War II. 


The Flora Sanborn Pitzer Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $50 
from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation, established by Russell K. Pitzer of the 
class of 1900 in memory of his wife, is available to a woman student in the 
sophomore, junior, or senior class who has shown scholarship ability and 
who requires financial assistance to remain in college. ; 


The Malcolm Eversole Memorial Fund: A scholarship providing full 


tuition for a man in the Junior Class to be nominated to the Scholarship 
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Jommittee by the President of the College at the end of the nominee’s second 
ear in Pomona College. The selection is based not on scholastic rank only 
it on the possession of those personal qualities which indicate a high degree 
wf promise in a student of outstanding character. 


The Llewellyn Bixby Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 available 
mnually to a man or woman who has completed the freshman year in 
Yomona College and who shows proficiency and genuine interest in science. 
siven by Mrs. Llewellyn Bixby, ’o1, in memory of her husband. 


Andrew Acker Sugg Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $300 avail- 
ible annually to a junior or senior man who shows promise of outstanding 
vork in the field of science. This fund has been established by Mrs. Andrew 
Acker Sugg in memory of her husband. 


The A. L. Hobson Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 open to a 
nan student from Ventura County, California, who needs financial assistance 
o attend college. The recipient may be a member of any class at Pomona. 


The Donald Houghton Bacon Scholarship: The parents of Donald H. 
3acon, who died at the college in 1948, have established in his memory a 
5000 scholarship fund for men, the income of which provides an annual 
ward to a deserving student who prepared for college at the Tucson, 
Arizona, High School, and who is recommended by the Superintendent of 
schools in Tucson. If in any year no graduate of the Tucson High School 
s recommended for the award, it may be made to a senior student at 
omona College, who upon recommendation of the faculty is considered 
he outstanding member of his class with respect to excellence in class work, 
thletic ability, and general participation in campus activities. 


Bertha Lebus Scholarship: A scholarship of $300 endowed by Miss 
3ertha Lebus is available annually to a matriculated student attending the 
ollege. The recipient must be a person who shows a high degree of promise 
ind who needs financial assistance. 


The John P. Evans Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 available at Pomona 
College will be awarded annually to a man who has completed two years at 
Mount San Antonio College. One half of this sum shall be available for 
ollege bills in the junior year; the remainder for the senior year. Candidates 
or this scholarship, who will be nominated by the Director of Mount San 
Antonio College, must be of outstanding ability and give promise of becoming 
yood students and leaders among their fellows. The candidate selected must 
neet regular admission requirements and conditions of competition prevailing 
it Pomona College. 


The Associated Men Students Scholarships: ‘The Associated Men Students 
x Pomona College annually offer the two following awards: (1) A scholar- 
hip award of $100 to a man at the end of his Junior year who best exemplifies 
1 combination of scholarship with leadership and proficiency in athletics. To 
xe considered for the award a man must have maintained at least a B 
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average in all his college work, and must have been in residence at Pomor 
for at least one year. (2) A scholarship award of $100 to a man at the en 
of his Junior year who best exemplifies a combination of scholarship wit 
leadership and attainment in extracurricular activities. To be considered ft 
the award a man must have maintained at least a B average in all h 
college work, and must have been in residence at Pomona for at least one yea 


The Associated Women Students Scholarship: A scholarship of $6c 
will be awarded for the year 1950-51 to a Pomona woman on the basis « 
leadership, scholarship and financial need. The award will be administere 
by a special committee working in conjunction with the College Committe 
on Scholarships. 


The Jessie Gibson Scholarship Fund: An Associated Women Studeni 
Fund for scholarship awards to members of minority groups who exhib 
high qualities of character, leadership and scholarship. The awards wi 
be administered by the A.W S. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART 
The Hannah Tempest Scholarships: ‘Two scholarships of $100 each a1 


awarded annually to a man and a woman studying art, in accordance wit 
conditions laid down by the donor, Mrs. Hannah Tempest Jenkins. 


ASTRONOMY 


The Shatto Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $200 is provide 
annually from the income of the Walter O. Shatto and Clara R. Shatt 
Memorial Funds for a qualified upperclassman or graduate student majorin 
in the Department of Astronomy, the candidate to be selected on the joir 
recommendation of the department and the Scholarship Committee. 


CHEMISTRY 


Chemistry Contest Scholarship: A scholarship of $600 is offered by Pomon 
College to a winner in the annual High School Contest sponsored by th 
Southern California Section of the American Chemical Society. The recipier 
must be among the top fifteen contestants, and must satisfy all entranc 
requirements of the College. 


GEOLOGY 


The Richard E. Strehle Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $250 fror 
the income of the Richard E. Strehle fund is awarded annually to a juniec 
man with the physical, mental, and moral qualities desirable in a fiel 
geologist. Choice is made near the end of the sophomore year, on nominatio: 
by the Geology Department to the Scholarship Committee. The award ma 
be withheld in any year, and additional awards may be made in years whe 
extra income is available. 

MILITARY 


The advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps consists ¢ 
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Ailitary Science III and IV. Students who have completed the basic course 

Military Science I and II) or who are accorded equivalent credit because 
f military or naval service are eligible for enrollment in the advanced course. 
tudents enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agreement to com- 
lete the two year course and attend one summer training camp of six weeks. 
n consideration of this agreement, students receive from the United States’ 
yovernment cash allowances equivalent to scholarship of about $310.00 a 
ear. All necessary expenses in connection with camp, including transpor- 
ation to and from the camp, food, housing, uniforms and medical attention 
re provided by the government. 

Advanced course ROTC students whose attainments in military science are 
utstanding may be designated by the Professor of Military Science and 
factics as “Distinguished Military Students.” A number of distinguished 
nilitary graduates of Senior ROTC Units may be selected for direct Regular 
irmy appointments. 


The number of students admitted to the advanced course is limited by 
vailable appropriation and to that number recommended by the college 
uthorities as being well-qualified to pursue the course. The selection of 
tudents for enrollment in the advanced course is based upon excellence in 
ailitary training and suitability for appointment as second lieutenants in the 
nfantry branch of the U. S. Army Officers’ Reserve Corps. Students who 
resent evidence of above average records while in military or naval service, 
t who have distinguished themselves in the basic ROTC course of this or 
ther schools will receive special consideration in the selection of those stu- 
lents to be enrolled in the advanced course. 


MUSIC 


The Kate Condit Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $80, endowed by 
he late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit, is awarded annually to an outstanding 
tudent in the Department of Music. 


The William J]. Howard Memorial Scholarship Fund: Established by 
lumni and friends in memory of William J. Howard, ’14. A scholarship of 
go 1s awarded annually to a student for lessons in applied music. 


The Presser Foundation Scholarships: A fund of $250 is given to the 
ollege annually by the Presser Foundation of Philadelphia, for the assistance 
f music students. Scholarships from this fund are awarded by the Music 
Jepartment. 

: PHYSICS 


The Richard P. Edmunds Memorial Fund provides a scholarship of full 
lition for an upper division man student (preferably one who has attended 
‘omona during the first two years) nominated to the Scholarship Committee 
y the Professor of Physics. 


The Physics Contest Scholarship: A scholarship of $600 is offered by 
omona College to a winner in the annual High School Contest sponsored 
y the Southern California Section of the American Association of Physics 
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Teachers. The recipient must be among the top fifteen contestants, and m 
satisfy all entrance requirements of the College. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The following awards may be made for 1951-52 to graduati 
seniors if qualified applicants appear. Applications should be 
the hands of the Committee on Scholarships by January 15, 19: 
Should the student selected waive the emolument, the stipend m 
be paid to the candidate next in rank, while the first student wou 
be designated Honorary Fellow for the year. 


The Henry Martyn Bracken Foundation and the Emily Robinson Brack 
Foundation provide two or more fellowships for graduate work in 1 
Claremont Graduate School. When in any year a graduating senior does 1 
qualify for the award, the stipend may be given to an undergraduate stud 
in Pomona College. | 


The C. E. and Bertha M. Harsh Memorial Scholarship Fund provic 
income for scholarship aid to Pomona College graduates attending the Cla 
mont Graduate School. Although the Board of Fellows is empowered 
make grants of the income for the assistance of any capable and promisi 
graduates of Pomona College attending the Claremont Graduate Scho 
it is the preference of the donors that first consideration should be given 
those who are doing advanced work in the Fine Arts. 


The William Lincoln Honnold Foundation provides a fellowship with 
stipend determined by the committee of award according to individual circu: 
stances. The award is open normally only to graduating Seniors who ha 
done four full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the upf 
half of the graduating class on the basis of their performance during bo 
the junior and senior years, and who wish to continue their studies either 
the Claremont Graduate School or elsewhere in America or abroad. y 


The prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original and creati 
achievement in the candidate’s chosen field of activity rather than merely 
reward faithful classroom work. The selection will be based not on schol 
ship only but on the possession of those personal qualities which indicate 
high degree of promise in a student of outstanding character. The plans f 
graduate work are to be made in consultation between the candidate and t 
Committee on Scholarships, the committee having final authority. At 
end of the year, the Honnold Fellow is to make a full report to the Committ 
on Scholarships covering the character of his work, impressions of t 
institution in which he has been residing, his plans for the immediate futur 
and recommendations for the further development or improvement of th 
fellowship plan. i" 
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The patio is a delight to the women of Harwood Court. 


The Carnegie Library is rich in special collections as well as in general resources. 


$2 


Bridges Auditorium provides opportunity for students to hear the world’s foremost an 


The Student Union 1s the center of the students’ extra-curricular life. 


Modern calculators and adding machines are available to students of economics. 


A chemistry student is introduced to the intricate apparatus of a modern laboratory. 


Tea-time in Mudd Hall, beautiful new residence hall for women. 


Pomona has maintained since 1919 a voluntary unit of the ROTC 
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The Committee on Scholarships also nominates students of 
omona College who wish to apply for awards by other institutions 
id foundations. Those who seek nomination to the Rhodes 
scholarships should advise with the Committee on Scholarships. 


CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 


1 addition to the awards for graduating seniors offered through 
omona College, scholarships for graduate work are available at the 
laremont Graduate School. 


Three Honnold Scholarships, two of $750 each, and one of $500, 
re awarded in the field of Oriental Affairs. General scholarships 
f $600 each are available for work in the field of the candidate’s 
noice. A few graduate assistantships with a stipend of $600 and 
alf tuition in the Claremont Graduate School are available through 
omona College and Scripps College. 


STUDENT AID 


1 addition to the scholarship awards, the college makes grants- 
-aid available to students doing satisfactory academic work who 
squire financial assistance to continue at Pomona. To this end the 
wcome of certain endowed funds is supplemented by a budget 
ppropriation. Such aid is normally given only to students who 
ave completed one year in Pomona College, who are or intend 
9 become candidates for a degree from Pomona College, who 
jaintain a high standard of honor, who are economical in their 
abits, who are regular in their attendance upon college exercises, 
nd who maintain at least C grade in their scholastic work. 
ecipients of grants-in-aid are expected to earn part of their college 
xpenses by employment during vacations and term time. 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who prove not 
) have conformed to the conditions. 


If a student who has received a grant-in-aid transfers to another 
astitution before graduation the total sum granted him by Pomona 
vollege may become a loan, repayable according to the terms 
pplicable to regular student loans. It is customary to extend loans 
nly instead of grants to students who are in the second semester 
f the senior year. 


All applications for aid should be made to the chairman of the 
Jommittee on Scholarships and Student Aid, Sumner Hall, before 
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May 1 for the first semester of the following academic year, a 
before January 15 for the second semester of the current acaden 
year. 
STUDENT AID FUNDS 
The income from the following funds is available for student a 


The Francis Bancroft Memorial Fund of $1500, given by Mrs. James. 
Ford in memory of her father. 


The L. H. Barrows Fund of $2500. 

The H. G. Billings Memorial Fund of $1000. 

The Florence G. Bixby Fund of $5000. 

The Hagop Bogigtan Fund of $31,402. 

The Sherlock Bristol Memorial Fund of $400. 

The Bessie A. Brown Memorial Fund of $800, given by Mrs. Fannie 


Brown. 


The Henry Herbert Brown Memorial Fund of $1000 given by Mrs. Fan: 


E. Brown in memory of her son. 
The Class of 1918 Fund, $961. 


The Charles C. Cragin Memorial Fund of $5025, given by Mrs. Laura 
Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles C. Cragin. 


The Agnes K. Crawford Memorial Fund of $1000, given by David 
Crawford and William Crawford in memory of their mother. 


Ebell Club of Pomona Student Aid Fund of $1000. To help a wom 


student. 
The Elwood Fund of $2600, given by Mary E. Elwood. 
The Ford Fund of $2500, given by Rev. James T. Ford. 
The Margaret Fowler Fund of $1000. | 
The Orren A. Gorton Fund of $5000. 
The Emma K. Guild Fund of $44,337. 
The Manette Hand Memorial Fund of $1500. 
The Alfred James Harwood Memorial Fund of $8000. 
The Charles E. Harwood Fund of $5000. 


The Thomas F. Howard Memorial Fund of $3500, given by Dr. at 
Mrs. H. G. Brainerd in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


The Mary Marvin Janes Fund of $679. 
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The Helen Day Jewell Fund of $1000. 

The Henry L. Kuns Fund of $2000. 

The Jean Loomis Fund of $2000. 

The Howard J]. Mills Memorial Fund of $3000. 


The Ontario Congregational Church Fund of $186, given by the Ontario 
jongregational Church toward the endowment of a fund. 


The Page Fund of $5000, given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page. (Three thousand 
ollars of this may at some time be used for other purposes.) 


The Arthur Warren Phelps Memorial Fund of $2000, given by Mrs. C. S. 
helps and Mr. C. A. Phelps in memory of their son and brother. | 


The Lydia Phelps Memorial Fund of $4000. 


The Pilgrim Church of Pomona Fund, $2002, given by the Pilgrim Congre- 
ational Church of Pomona. 


The Pilgrim Church Women’s Auxiliary Fund of $556, given by the 
Vomen’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. 


The John D. Potter Memorial Fund of $2000, given by Mrs. S. T. Potter in 
1emory of her husband. 


The Anna H. Searing Fund of $1800. 


The Clyde H. Shields Memorial Fund of $2000, given by R. P. Shields in 
1emory of his oldest son. 


The Lucia Glidden Strong Fund of $o11. 


The Sweet Memorial Fund of $2500, given by Harlan P. Sweet in memory 
f his wife. 


The Maria T. Wardwell Fund of $1000. 
The Clara B. Waterman Memorial Fund of $5000, given by Miss Rosa May 


ennett. 


The Henry S. West Fund of $2000. 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


‘The Crombie Allen Scholarship Fund of $1000, half of the income available 
nnually to a graduate of Chaffey Union High School and half to a graduate 
f Chaffey College of Ontario, California. 


The Martha E. Berry Memorial Fund of $6000, for foreign students. 
The Mabel S. Bridges Memorial Fund of $3500, available for women. 


The Alice Paul Harwood Scholarship Fund of $5000, open to graduates of 
thaffey Union High School of Ontario. 
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The Stella M. King Scholarship and Loan Fund for Women, $10,000. 


The Francis M. Price Fund of $1000, for children of missionaries. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The college also administers loan funds by which it is possible 
cooperate with the urgent need of students in making available 
them amounts sufficient to cover tuition fees. Interest at the r 
of 4% per annum begins on graduation or at the time of leavi 
the college. Loans from the following funds may be availak 
applications for which should be addressed to the Committee 
Scholarships and Student Aid. 


The Ray Loan Fund of $1753, given by Mrs. E. F. Ray, to provide a me 


of meeting situations of temporary need. 


The Lucy B. Jencks Memorial Fund of $410, established by the Clarem 
Chapter of the D.A.R., available for a senior girl designated by the Dean 


Women. 


The Ethan Allen Chase and Augusta Field Chase Fund of $6651, availa 


for men. 
The David Clark Fund of $1144. 
The Robert C. Denison Memorial Fund of $58t. 
The George E. and Maude C. Baxter Fund of $305. 
Students of Pomona College Revolving Fund of $2500. | 


The Edwin C. Norton Memorial Loan Fund of $1447, available for und 
graduate students, or for graduates of the college who wish to pursue advanc 
work in other institutions. 


The C. F. Baker Memorial Loan Fund of $195, available for undergradu: 
students, preferably juniors or seniors, in the departments of Botany ai 
Zoology, who are approved by the heads of those departments. 


General Loan Fund of $72,374. 


The Caroline Phelps Stokes Fund of $25,000, endowed by the will 
Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in memory of her sister, income from whi 
is available for loans. 


The A. G. McKenna Loan Fund of $2940, available to graduating senio 
for advanced work at the institution of the student’s choice. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The College endeavors to find employment for students needin 
to earn part of their expenses. Many are thus helping themsely: 
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y various forms of labor such as baby sitting, janitor work, waiting 
m tables, general house work and gardening. 


Applications for aid in securing employment should be addressed 
9 the Director of Placement Service, Sumner Hall. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS 


GENERAL 

The following prizes and awards are available for general 
ccomplishments and for proficiency in the work of the several 
epartments: 


‘The Rena Gurley Archibald High Scholarship Prize: A prize of $40 to be 
warded to that member of the graduating class taking the B.A. course and 
inking highest in scholarship was established by the bequest of the late 
everend Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. 


The Arvid Pierre Zetterberg Award: From a fund endowed by Mr. and 
{rs. A. P. Zetterberg in memory of their son, Lt. Arvid Pierre Zetterberg, an 
inual award of $50 is made to the sophomore man who during his freshman 
sar exemplifies the highest qualities of character, scholarship, and interest in 
ianly sports. The award is made on nomination of the Scholarship Com- 
littee and is presented at the Opening Convocation in September. 


Essay Contest on History of Pomona College: Prizes of $25, $15 and $10 
‘e offered by the Alumni Association for the three best essays, submitted by 
eshmen, on some phase of the early history of Pomona College. Exact topics 
om which to choose and rules of the contest are announced about October 
_ Announcement of winners is made at the Matriculation Convocation. 


ART 
The Rembrandt Club Art Prizes: A first prize of $25, and a second prize 
" $10, are awarded by the Rembrandt Club for excellence in drawing and 
2sign, in work presented for the annual student exhibition. 


The Rembrandt Club Art History Prize: A prize of $10 is given by the 
embrandt Club for the best paper presented in the course in History of Art. 


; i 

ASTRONOMY 

The Moncrieff Astronomy Prize: A prize given to the student in the first 
var course in Astronomy, taken regularly in class, whose interest in the study 
ad proficiency in the observatory work are indicated by the best notebook 
pt in accordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of $20 is given by 
.iss Flossie C. Moncrieff, ’11. 


BIOLOGY 
‘The Vaile Prize: A prize of $15 to be awarded to an outstanding student 
‘ Botany or Zoology was endowed by the late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 
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CHEMISTRY-GEOLOGY 


The James A. Lyman Prize: A prize of $100 awarded at the beginn 
of the college year to a senior student majoring in chemistry or geology w 
in the opinion of the chemistry-geology faculty, shows special promise 
achievement in research or teaching, or both. Established in memory of | 
James A. Lyman, Professor of Chemistry 1909-1926, by his son, Dr. Geo 
P. Lyman, ’26. 

EDUCATION 
The Ada May Fitts Education Prize: A prize of $50 endowed by ! 
Charles T. Fitts in memory of his wife, Ada May Fitts, is awarded annuz 
to a student for excellence in courses in the Department of Education 2 
for unusual promise in the educational field. | 


ENGLISH 


The John Dye Award: From a fund established by Mr. and Mrs. Je 
Thomas Dye in memory of their son, John Thomas Dye, II, who wa 
Lieutenant in the Army Air Corps, is offered an annual award of $100 
the best piece of original writing to appear in a student publication. 7 
award is announced at Commencement time. 


The F. S. Jennings Memorial Prizes: ‘Three prizes for men and th 
prizes for women of $50, $40, and $30, respectively, for excellence in Engl 
are available each semester to members of the Freshman class taking Englisk 
In the award of these prizes attention is given to the interest shown by 
student in improving the quality of his written and spoken English. 


GOVERNMENT 


The Edward M. Sait Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of a be 
relating to American or comparative government, or for a membership in 
American Political Science Association, is awarded to the student doing 
best work in the basic course in government. | 


The Russell M. Story Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of an approy 
ate book, or for a student membership in the American Society for Pul 
Administration, is awarded to the student doing the best work in the cou 
in public administration or in state and local government. 


The George S. Burgess Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of an app 
priate book, or for a subscription to a selected law review is awarded to’ 
student doing the best work in the course in legal history or constitutio 
law. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Cordell Hull Prize: An award of $50 is offered annually to | 
student who submits to the committee on International Relations the t 
essay on a problem relating to the United Nations. Subjects must be clea: 
with the secretary of the committee on or before April 1, and the essa 
between 2500 and 3000 words in length, must be submitted in triplicate on 
before May r. In case no one essay is of outstanding merit, the commit 
reserves the right either to divide the honors or to make no award. 
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LATIN 


The Mudge Latin Prizes: First and second prizes of $10 and $5, respect- 
yely, for excellence in Latin are endowed by friends of the College. 


LIBRARY 


The Eda May Haskell Library Prize: A prize of at least $15 in the form 
if a purchase order for books is offered for the best library submitted by a 
enior student, not necessarily for the largest or most expensive collection but 
or the most intelligently selected books in one or more fields of the student's 
nterest. 


MATHEMATICS 


The Llewellyn Bixby Mathematics Prize: A prize of $10 for excellence in 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all students completing both Mathe- 
natics 1 and 65. 


MUSIC 


The Barbara Sanford Allen Prize: An annual competitive prize of $50 to 
ye awarded to a student in the department of music, above freshman rank. 
[his award is made possible by the husband and parents of a graduate of the 
dlass of 1915 of Pomona College. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


| The Kinney Declamation Prizes: A prize declamation contest open to 
nembers of the Freshman class occurs early in the second semester. First, 
econd, and third prizes of $25, $20, and $15, respectively, are endowed by 
irs. H. N. Kinney. 


|The Dole Debate Prizes: A prize debate for lower-division men is held 
rear the close of the second semester. First and second prizes of $30 and $20, 
espectively, established by the late Mr. John H. Dole in memory of his 
rother, Mr. William B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. Arthur M. Dole, ’96. 


The Stella King Prizes: The opportunity to compete for prizes totaling 
175 for speeches of their own composition is offered to upper-division 
tudents. The judges have the right to distribute the prize money among 
he contestants as they see fit, or to withhold all awards if they feel warranted 
n so doing. These prizes were endowed by the late S. H. Wheeler, in 
nemory of Miss Stella King. 


; 


RELIGION 


| ‘The Hager Prize: A prize of $10 for the best essay on a foreign missionary 
ubject, open to all students, was endowed by the late Mr. and Mrs. C. R. 
Tager. 
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LIBRARY 


government documents. It receives subscriptions to 4 

periodicals and maintains bound files of approximately 5: 
many of which are complete. Especially valuable are the periodi 
holdings in the field of natural science. The library is a deposite 
for U. S. Government Documents and the publications of t 
Carnegie Institution. 


The following special collections are a part of the general librar 
the Cook-Baker Biological Library and the Parish Botany Libra 
in Crookshank Hall; the James A. Lyman Memorial Library 
Chemistry and the Geology Library in Mason Hall; and t 
Mathematics and Physics Library in Pearsons Hall. Housed in t 
main building are the Mason California, the Wagner North Paci 
Libraries, and the Viola Minor Westergaard and Carnegie A 
Collections. 


A staff member is on duty to assist students at all hours whi 
the library is open. Most of the books are on open shelves whe 
students may consult them at all times. With the exception « 
reference books, periodicals, and rare volumes, books may be bo 
rowed for two weeks. Certain books in great demand for class u 
are placed on reserve, subject to special circulation rules. 

The library is open to the students and faculty of the Associate 


Colleges and to the residents of Claremont. 

In addition to the Pomona College Library there are also avai 
able the libraries of Scripps College, the Claremont Gradua 
School, and Claremont Men’s College. The Scripps College Librai 
of approximately 40,000 volumes is housed in the Ella Stron 
Denison Library. It contains in addition to its general collectio 
the Macpherson Collection of books about women, and th 
Stephenson Memorial Collection of American History. The librar 
of the Claremont Graduate School, located in Harper Hal 
contains approximately 55,000 volumes, including the Orient: 
Library, the Library of the Americas, and the George Burto 
Adams Collection of English History. 


A T PRESENT the library contains 121,500 volumes and 161,13 
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LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


The Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed by Miss 
Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose of 
furnishing to the College for a protracted stay and intimate partici- 
pation in college life notable educators from other institutions. By 
this means such educators are annually in residence in Pomona 
College. 


_ The Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the late 
Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, secures 
‘o the institution annually the extended stay of some prominent 
worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer upon this 
foundation commonly shares in the regular classroom work related 
0 the history, geography, politics or religion of the region from 
which he has come. 

The Clark Foundation, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
nakes it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture « or 
sourse of lectures in the general field of religion. 


PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 


Jn Thursdays at 11 a.m. General Assembly is held for the purpose 
of hearing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty discuss topics 
%f interest to the whole institution. This assembly period is also 
ised for student body and class meetings. 

On five stated occasions throughout the year, including the 
ypening of each semester, College Convocation is held. Full attend- 
ince of both faculty and students is expected at these exercises. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


[he four Associated Colleges of Claremont unite in a College 
Church which holds its services each Sunday morning at eleven 
clock in Bridges Hall of Music. The Church is the coordinating 
orce for religious activities among the colleges. Students partici- 
yate in the services and there is a special student choir for the 
Church. Dr. Merrimon Cuninggim, Professor of Religion at 
omona, serves as the Associated Colleges Chaplain. Once each 
‘nonth a guest minister occupies the pulpit. 

The College Chapel, which is altogether a service of worship, is 
1eld every Tuesday morning from 11:00 to 11:25 in Bridges Hall 
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of Music. Both students and faculty participate in the program, 
which attendance is voluntary. 

Various expressions of religious interest and forms of religio: 
activity exist on the Pomona campus: worship, study and d: 
cussion groups, campus and community programs of service, at 
contacts with intercollegiate enterprises. These interests and the 
sponsoring organizations are united in the Pomona Colle; 
Christian Association as a central, campus-wide agency to encoura: 
interest in religion and to develop religious activities. 

The Association maintains relationships with the nation 
Student Christian Movement and the World Student Christi: 
Federation. Through one of its committees it joins with the Colle; 
in sponsoring the weekly Chapel service. Under its or the College 
auspices, or that of both, certain occasions of special religio 
emphasis are provided during the course of the academic yea 
seasonal celebrations, retreats and conferences, visitations to tl 
campus by prominent religious leaders. 

Opportunities for Sunday morning worship are also available ; 
the Claremont churches which welcome the participation of studen 
in their activities. 


MUSIC 


The College cooperates with Scripps College, Claremont Mer 
College, and the Claremont Graduate School in the presentation - 
Bridges Auditorium of the most distinguished masters in the fie 
of music. Regularly included in the series is the Los Angel 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred Wallenstei 

For the concerts thus afforded an annual ticket is furnished ; 
every full-time student without extra charge. 

Under the auspices of the Pomona College Department of Musi 
complimentary public recitals by individual students and membe 
of the faculty and by groups are given frequently throughout th 
year. These are usually given on Monday evenings. 

The College Symphony Orchestra, the Choir, the Band, the Men 
and Women’s Glee Clubs, and chamber music groups, affor 


opportunity for the study and public performance of the finest | 
ensemble music. 
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CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


The Associated Students. This association coordinates all student 
activities. Its officers are chosen by the student body from among 
their own number. All important questions are first considered by 
the Executive Council, a governing group composed of class presi- 
dents and chairmen of other organizations representing various 
‘activities of campus interest. These students are responsible not to 
‘the organizations which they represent on the Executive Council 
but to the Executive Council itself. 


| 
| Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. These 
organizations consider and promote the special interests of the men 
‘and women respectively. 

’ Class Organizations. Each of the four college classes is organized 
for the purpose of promoting class social life. 


Phi Beta Kappa. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
Gamma of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good moral 
character, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excellence of 
scholarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. 


_ Honor Societies. Ghosts; Mortar Board; Gamma Chapter of 
Alpha Kappa Delta, Sociology Fraternity; California Alpha Chap- 
ter of Kappa Mu Epsilon, National Honorary Mathematical Frat- 
emity. 

| 


_ Departmental Organizations. Women’s Recreational Association; 
EI Circulo Espafiol, Le Cercle Francais, German Club. 


Musical Organizations. Men’s Glee Club ; Women’s Glee Club; 
Music Club, Symphony Orchestra, Chamber Music Groups, Band. 


_ Religious Organizations. The College Church of the four Asso- 
ciated Colleges and the Pomona College Christian Association, 
which is composed of various committees for religious worship, 
study, and service. 


Miscellaneous Organizations. Masquers and Thespians, in Dra- 
matics; Orchesis, in Dancing; Camera Club; Ski Club. 
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Local Soctal Fraternities. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa Delt 
Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma Tau. Ea 
fraternity has a club room in one of the residence halls on tl 
men’s campus. Approximately one-third of the men students belor 
to the fraternities which pledge new members during the soph 
more year. There are no sororities on the campus. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as numbers « 
the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published monthly excey 
July and August. These include: the Annual Catalog, the Report « 
the President, and the News Letter for Alumni. 


The Journal of Entomology and Zoology is published under tk 
auspices of the Department of Zoology. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Student Life is published twice a week by the student bod 
and is devoted to campus affairs. 


The Metate is the yearbook published by the Associated Student 
The Sagehen, a magazine of humor, appears three times a yea: 


The Hand Book, which contains material designed especially fe 
new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the Assc 
ciated Students. 


SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 


Pomona College. expects that its students, having voluntaril 
enrolled in the college, will abide by the practices of the institutior 
This means that students are to show respect for personal honor an 
for the rights of others and that their conduct is to be governed b 
standards of personal good taste and ethical judgment. 

The use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind on th 
campus is prohibited by the college. | 


Conduct on or off campus which may bring discredit to th 


college or the individual will subject the student to disciplinar 
action. 
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_ Individual or collective student enterprises which use the college 
aame and involve the absence of the participants from the col- 
ege must receive the official sanction of the Committee on Stu- 
lent Affairs. 

The College reserves the right to request the withdrawal, with- 
yut publication of specific charges, of any student who proves 
umself an objectionable member of the student body. 

The faculty has placed the interpretation and execution of these 
yolicies in the hands of the Committee on Student Affairs which 
‘onsists of the deans and certain faculty members appointed by 
he President. Under this Committee as a policy-making body 
unctions the College Life Council, composed of six faculty mem- 
yers appointed by the President and nine student members elected 
vattly by the student body and partly by the Executive Council 
f the Associated Students. . 

At the present time the College Life Council has been dele- 
rated the responsibility for the administration of discipline, for 
lealing with inter-class rivalry, for supervision of fraternities, and 
or dealing with infringements of academic honesty and honor. It 
s probable that additional responsibilities will be assigned to the 
Jollege Life Council from time to time. 

The Judiciary Committee of the Associated Women Students 
nd the Judiciary Committee of the Associated Men Students 
dminister regulations concerning conduct in the residence halls 
n their respective campuses, and, acting together as a joint body, 
arry out the policies of the College Life Council and act as a 
ourt in matters of discipline, except in those which are judged 
y the deans to involve serious problems of personality adjustment. 


AUTOMOBILES 


sules governing the use of automobiles are formulated and admin- 
itered by the Committee on Student Affairs. Students maintaining 
ars in Claremont are subject to the following regulations: 
Ownership of the car, together with its license number, must be 
sgistered with the office of the Dean of Men at the opening of 
allege or within three days after the car is driven in Claremont. 
‘Student drivers must at all times, both on and off the campus, 
-ercise particular care and consideration for the safety of them- 
‘ves and others, and must acquaint themselves with the state 
ad local traffic laws and comply with their observance. 
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Failure to comply with the above regulations shall constitute < 
offense against the college, the penalty for which may inclu 
sequestration and storage of the car at the student’s risk ar 
expense for a period not beyond the end of the term in which tl 
offense occurs. 


MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL CARE | 


Pomona College, in cooperation with Scripps, Claremont Mer 
College, and the Claremont Graduate School, engages the full-tin 
services of a physician to care for its students. Dr. Gilbert. 
Coltrin, who has held this position since 1940, is a graduate | 
Pomona College and the University of Rochester Medical Schoc 

The medical advice of the College Physician is ordinarily ava, 
able, free of charge, to all students, subject to certain conditio, 
of hours and location of residence. Minor ailments are treated 
the Physician’s office or at the Infirmary, used for cases requirit 
nursing and certain types of hospital care. All surgical dressin, 
and medicines are at the expense of the ill or injured as 1s al 
medical service in chronic or prolonged illness or in case of ac 
dent, or an acute illness beyond ordinary first-aid emergency tree 
ment. The college nurse visits the residence halls each morning - 
order to see those students reported ill. 

The student is entitled to two days each semester at the Colley 
Infirmary without charge for room and meals. If illness requir 
hospitalization for additional days, the charge is five dollars p 
day. The College, however, reserves the right to discontinue th 
individual medical service at any time, without previous notice. | 

The College does not assume responsibility for the complete me 
ical care of all its students, but only in so far as its present faciliti 
will afford. Preventive recente and campus health functions a 
stressed in the college medical program. : 

For curative treatment, students have ready access to the Cc 
lege Health Service and to the consultants among the leadir 
physicians of Claremont and Pomona. However, complete servi 
is not financed by the college. : 

When specialists, consultants and special nurses are required, suc 
fees will be met by the student. In any illness the student is free 1 
choose his own physician on a private fee basis. | 

Students are expected to conform to the medical regulations « ( 
the college. 


| 
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PHYSICAL ATTENTION 


The physical care of students is a matter of special concern to the 
sollege. Supervision is given to athletics throughout the college 
year. Every student on entering is given a physical examination 
inder the direction of the College Physician. This examination is 
equired of all incoming students. The medical certificate required 
x all applicants for admission includes a certificate of recent suc- 
essful small-pox vaccination and a certificate of a satisfactory 
uberculin test, or an x-ray of the chest, performed within the 
mweceding six months. Any student, while in college, may be 
equired to present each year a follow-up certificate of examination 
or tuberculosis. Regular work in physical education is prescribed 
hroughout the four years, and courses in physiology, and hygiene 
re given. 


_ Athletics. Pomona College and Claremont Men’s College unite 
9 conduct a joint program of intercollegiate athletics, under one 
oaching staff, as a member of the Southern California Intercol- 
egiate Athletic Conference. Our teams, known as the “Sagehens,” 
ompete in football, basketball, track and field, baseball, cross 
ountry, swimming, golf and tennis. 

The direction and financial management of athletics rest with 
ae Director of Athletics, who has associated with him as an 
dvisory body the Athletic Council, composed of three members 
f the Pomona Faculty, one member from the Claremont Men’s 
tollege Faculty, three student members from Pomona and two 
cudent members from Claremont. Under the general manager, 
lere is a student manager for each sport. 


The colleges endeavor to safeguard students in the use of its 
hysical education facilities, athletic fields, and gymnasiums, and 
) this end the department has established regulations concerning 
ae use of such facilities, but it is clearly understood that students 
rho use the same do so entirely at their own risk. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT 


‘hrough faculty advisers and the personnel services of the college, 
udents receive assistance in their choice of a career. The college 
laintains a vocational counseling and placement service for the 
enefit of alumni and students. Many alumni cooperate with the 
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Director of the Placement Service, who is also Alumni Secretary 
of the college, in assisting seniors and graduais to find employ. 
ment. % 
This service aims to provide reliable occupational information 
concerning representative business organizations, government agen: 
cies, the professions, and other opportunities for employment. The 
office of the Director of Placement Service is in Room 212, Sumnet 
Hall. | 

Each year public conferences on modern careers for men an 
women are held on campus under the sponsorship of the facult 
and student committees on vocational counseling and placemen 
and also by individual departments. These round table discussior 
permit students to hear an organized presentation of twelve ¢ 
more different vocational fields each year, and to ask questiot 
during the sessions, as well as to meet the distinguished gue 
speakers at dinner. This series is opened by a special all-studer 
assembly each year on ways of finding one’s work in the world. 

The Associated Students include in their budget support for tl 
Vocational Information Center which is maintained in the Pomona 
College Library, with information on vocations in this country 
and opportunities for placement abroad and for foreign study. 
Information on scholarships and fellowships for graduate study 
is made available to interested students by the Dean of the Faculty 
and through the Vocational Information Center, as well as b 
department offices. Ne 

Students are given the opportunity to take vocational interes 
tests, and to consider the results with the Dean of Men or 


tional and Sista goals. 


Advanced students in musical composition receive individual instruction. 


se 


Crookshank Hall is the home of the botany and zoology departments. 


Field trips to nearby mountains and desert are an important part of the geology cou 


Playing fields and athletic courts are gathering places for men in the late afternoon. 


The Curriculum 


riculum has been modified in recent years to meet the needs 

developed by social, scientific, and technological change, 
» modern program in liberal arts and sciences has in common 
th its predecessors a traditional function: to prepare students for 
society which expects of them leadership in diverse roles and 
ices, humble or great. Today, as in the past, the purpose of 
mona College is to help its students toward a life in which 
nfessional achievement is accompanied by. personal happiness, 
tural balance, and social responsibility. Its program, therefore, 
sludes both courses intended for general education and courses 
signed for specialized study and preprofessional training. 
The immediate objective of general education, as expressed in the 
urse requirements of the College, is to help the student in his 
velopment of: 


\ LTHOUGH THE TRADITIONAL CONTENT of the liberal arts cur- 


1. Ability to use the English language effectively, in reading, in 
writing, and in speech. 


2. Acquaintance with scientific thought and method. 

3. Acquaintance with the historical development of our 
civilization. 

4. Acquaintance with and understanding of human society, its 
problems and its institutions. 


5. Acquaintance with literature and the fine arts. 
6. Appreciation of ethical and spiritual values. 


ith these purposes in mind, the College requires that certain 
urses be taken in the Freshman and Sophomore years. 


To secure the benefits of intellectual discipline derived from 
mcentrated study, and at the same time, in many instances, to 
epare for professional training after graduation, every student 
yon entering the Sophomore year is required to select a field of 
centration in which he will complete not less than twenty-four 
nits of upper-division work during his Junior and Senior years. 
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The field of concentration may be represented by one departme 
or may extend beyond departmental limits to include close 
related subjects. For students of outstanding ability and well-defin 
interests, the field of concentration may be developed into a pr 
gram of honors study. These requirements and programs of stu 
are described in detail in the following pages. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Pomona College awards only the bachelor of arts degree. Cot 
mencement honors are awarded (1) on the basis of the over- 
average of the student’s work, and of the comprehensive examin 
tion, and (2) on the basis of the completion of a program - 
“Honors Study.” These honors are further described on page 84. 


Units: One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of work < 
required for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation or lecture peric 
or one laboratory period a week for one semester. A recitation or lectu 
period covers fifty minutes; a laboratory period covers, in general, the tit 
of three such periods. In order to complete the course in eight semesters 0 
must take each semester an average of fifteen units of work exclusive 
physical education activities. 


Grade Points: In order to graduate, a student must not only earn a certa 
number of units, but also attain an average of at least C grade in all un 
for which he has registered, or twice as many grade points as units. A 
explanation of the grading system will be found on page 68. 


Residence: A minimum of four semesters in full-time attendance is nc 
mally required for graduation. All students are required to complete the fin 
two semesters in residence unless individual exceptions are made by the Clas: 
fication Committee. 


Lower Division Requirements: All students must satisfy the requiremen 
for distribution in the Lower Division as explained on page 71. These requir 
ments should normally be met in the Freshman and Sophomore years, bi 
their completion may be postponed to the Junior year. Postponement to tl 
Senior year requires the permission of the Classification Committee. 


Upper Division Requirements: In the Junior and Senior years all studen 
must undertake a program of concentration leading to a comprehensi\ 
examination or its equivalent. 


_ Physical Education Activities: Physical Education Activities must | 
included in the registration of each student every semester, in accordance 
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ith the student’s classification, until a maximum of six units has been com- 
eted. Freshmen and Sophomores register for two activities each semester, 
d Juniors and Seniors one activity. Exemption from this requirement is 
sible only by permission of the Classification Committee on the recom- 
endation of the College Physican. Transfer students who met the Physical 
lucation requirement of the institution from which they transferred need 
ke only the amount required for their classification. 


American History and Institutions: To be eligible for graduation all 
idents are required by the laws of the State of California to pass examina- 
ms in American history and in American institutions, including the pro- 
sions and principles of the United States Constitution. While courses are 
Ipful in preparing for the examinations, it is not possible to satisfy the 
quirements by the passing of any Pomona College course or courses. 
kaminations to satisfy these requirements will be given semi-annually in 
‘ptember and in the spring on dates which will be announced well in 
vance. Each candidate will be examined once without fee, but if he fails 
pass the first time, re-examination will be given only upon presentation 
a receipt from the Business Office for the payment of the usual $2.00 fee 
¢ special examinations. Candidates who have failed once, however, must 
se re-examinations at the times scheduled for the regular examinations. 
lese examinations will be objective in character and students should be 
le to achieve a satisfactory grade in each on the basis of a reading of a 
indard text book. This requirement must be met not later than the 
‘ginning of the junior year, and preferably as early as possible in the 
ident’s undergraduate career. Any student who has not satisfied these 
iJuirements by the beginning of his junior year will not be permitted to 
ister until they have been fulfilled. Reading lists for those preparing for 
(@ examinations are obtainable from the departments of History and Govern- 
ent. Members of those departments will offer a series of public lectures each 
ring which will be mature interpretations of the subject, but they will not 
i themselves provide all the factual information necessary to pass the exami- 
ttions. Students desiring further information should consult with members 
: the departments of History and Government. 


Foreign Languages: Although the College does not specify a knowledge of 
foreign language as a requirement for the degree, several departments do 
ilude this requirement in their programs of concentration. The student 
sould ascertain the language requirement of whatever program of concen- 
ition he is planning to undertake, and, if he is not already prepared to 
ret it, should include the study of the required language in his Freshman 
ad Sophomore years. 


Graduation Fee: Every student expecting to graduate at the end of any 
sven semester must file an application for graduation at the Registrar’s Office 
rt later than the beginning of his final semester and must include the grad- 
ition fee ($10.00) with the payment of his other fees at the time of such 
tzistration. Failure to comply with these two requirements will automatically 
éclude a student from graduation that semester. 
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Grapes AND Grape Points: In order to graduate, a student must earn twi 
as many grade points as units; that is, an average of at least C grade in ; 
units for which he is registered. Grades and grade points are as follows: © 


A (excellent) = 4 grade points per unit. 

B (very good) = 3 grade points per unit. 

C (average) = 2 grade points per unit. 

D (passing) = 1 grade point per unit. 

F (failure) = o grade points per unit. May be made 1 
to..a DD. : 

FF (failure) = o grade points per unit. May not be ma 


up except by repeating course. 
I (incomplete due to illness) 
W (withdrawn with permission) 


All F, FF, and I grades reported by instructors must be accompanied | 
a specific statement in writing of the reason for the grade. In case of an 
or I grade, the statement must include a detailed explanation of how # 
grade can be made up. A copy of this statement is given to the studen 
All conditions for removing I and F grades must be met within seven weel 
of the beginning of classes of the following semester, except that, in certa’ 
year courses, the deficiency in the first semester may be removed by su 
cessful completion of the work of the second semester, if the instructor : 
recommends. An F grade cannot be raised above a D. I and F grades n 
satisfactorily made up within this time limit automatically become FF. 


The I mark is given where illness on the part of a student justifies th 
granting of additional time for the completion of work. It may be change 
to whatever grade the student earns. Instructors wishing to give an I grac 
for a justifiable cause other than illness must first receive permission to ¢ 
so from the Classification Committee. 


A FF grade can be made up only by repeating the course. Where the F 
or permanent F grade is incurred in a Physical Education activity, the sar 
course must be repeated when next offered. A student may not continue i 
a year course other than Physical Education in which he has received a F 
the first semester. The making up of work which has received the permanet 
F or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. Credit an 
grade points are, however, allowed for the repeated work. 


The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a course i 
accordance with the provisions outlined under “changes.” 


Amount of work: The College regulates the amount of work a studer 
may carry as follows: 


The normal registration is 15 units of academic work plus Physical Educ 
tion activities and/or Military Drill. In addition a student may elect for cred 
two of the following: Band, Choir, Orchestra or Play Production. 
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[o register for 17 units of academic work a student must have earned 32 
re grade points than the total number of units for which he registered 
- previous semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. 

To register for less than 12 units of academic work requires the permission 
the Classification Committee. 


4uditing of Courses: Regularly enrolled students who are paying full 
tion may, in addition to the courses they are carrying for credit, audit 
er courses. They should enroll for them through the Registrar’s Office. 
others must pay the regular auditor’s fee, see page 39. 


Duality of work: A student is expected to secure each semester twice as 
ny grade points as the total number of units of registration. 

Near the end of the first five weeks and near the middle of each semester 
ulty are required to report all students doing unsatisfactory work for the 
iod preceding the date of the report. In addition to these general reports, 
tructors may make reports at any time concerning individual students 
(0 are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and deans receive such 
yorts and take such steps as are advisable in each individual case. 

At the end of each semester a complete report is made on every student. 
is report becomes a part of the student’s record and indicates his standing 
the courses for which he has been registered. 

The college may at any time require the withdrawal of a student if the 
ality of his work seems to warrant such action. Decision in every such 
e is reached by the joint action of the Student Affairs and Classification 
mmittees in consultation with the student’s adviser. 


Completion of work: To be counted as work completed in the course, 
papers, reports, drawings, and other assigned exercises must be turned in 
instructors before the final examination. 


Dismissal from Courses: A student who proves unable or unwilling to 
ty a course satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the Classification 
mmittee upon the recommendation of the instructor at any time later than 
weeks from the beginning of the course. The student’s class card, with a 
ade of either FF or W for the course and an annotation reporting the fact 
his having been dropped, shall be turned in to the Registrar’s Office. 


Class Attendance: Students are expected to maintain regular attendance 
all class appointments in the courses for which they are registered. 

While there is no general college requirement, each instructor has the right 
establish such specific regulations regarding attendance as may seem best 
ited to his particular department. 


Final Examinations: Seniors are excused from final examinations in the 
nester in which they take their comprehensive examinations. Final exami- 
tions are required of all other students in all subjects save as exceptions 
> made by action of the faculty. 

The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Courses of Study 
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Committee. No changes of examination dates may be made without t 
consent of this Committee. Examinations for individual students may 
given at other than scheduled times only by consent of the Classificati 
Committee and on the presentation to the instructor of a Business Off 
receipt for a fee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by t 
Committee. 


Field Trips: Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitimate ps 
of certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by instructors from t 
Courses of Study Committee at the opening of each semester. Instructe 
certify to the Registrar’s Office the names of students participating in the 
trips. 


Faculty Advisers: Each new student is assigned to a faculty adviser, wi 
whom he works during his first year in college. At the end of that time, 
the light of the student’s interest, an adviser is assigned with whom # 
student will work during the remainder of his college course. If at any tin 
a change is deemed wise it is made through the Dean of Students. 


Pre-Registration and Registration: On appointed days shortly after tl 
publication of the catalog in the spring and before Christmas vacation — 
December all students must pre-register by filling out schedules listing the 
choice of subjects for the following semester. The fee for any change in th 
pre-registration is three dollars. | 

Pre-registration and registration of new students are conducted < 
announced days at the opening of each semester. 3 

Registration is completed by the payment of tuition and fees on appointe 
days at the beginning of each semester. 

The fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for the fir 
or second day following the appointed days, and $1.00 additional for ever 
day thereafter to a maximum of $10.00. 

Students are allowed credit for those courses only for which: they a 
formally registered. 

Students are not received later than two weeks from the beginning < 
class work. 


Changes in Registration: Upon application to the Registrar’s Office an 
with the approval of his adviser and the instructor concerned, a studer 
wishing to modify his schedule of studies by addition or substitution ¢ 
courses may do so within two weeks of the beginning of class work. A 
students except those registering for the first time are required to pay 
change fee of three dollars. No change of registration is completed until th 
student has complied with the procedure established by the Registrar’s Offic 

Students withdrawing from laboratory fee courses within three weeks c 
the beginning of classes will be refunded the full fee. One-half the full fe 
will be refunded to those withdrawing in the following three-week perio 
but after six weeks from the beginning of classes no laboratory fees wil 
be refunded. 


A student may withdraw from a course within six weeks following th 
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eginning of class work by following the procedure prescribed by the 
egistrar’s Office. Thereafter, the dropping of a course by a student shall 
atail for him a grade of FF for the course, except as circumstances may, 
1 the judgment of the instructor and the Classification Committee, warrant 


grade of W. 


Matriculation: Matriculation implies the proven ability to carry college 
‘ork. To this end the standing of all students is provisional until after they 
ave been in residence for one semester. At that time those new students 
‘e matriculated who have shown themselves in accord with the spirit of 
ie College, have carried a minimum of 12 academic units, and who have 
lade at least an over-all average of C on all work. attempted during their 
tm of residence. For those matriculating at the end of the first semester 
public matriculation ceremony is held early in the second semester. 
Students failing to matriculate at the end of their first semester of residence 
lay be matriculated at the end of any subsequent semester provided they 
ave met all the above requirements including an over-all average of C on 
1 work attempted during their whole period of residence. 

Students are not candidates for a degree until they have matriculated. 


The Faculty Regulation on English: In the evaluation of all academic 
xercises the quality of English used by the student will be weighed together 
ith the soundness and completeness of his thinking. Faculty members are 
‘pected to report to the Faculty Committee on English all students whose 
se of English is unsatisfactory. On the recommendation of this Committee, 
student whose English is persistently unacceptable may be required to 
ithdraw from the College at the end of any semester by the joint action of 
te Student Affairs and Classification Committees. Habitual and flagrant 
» mmm is considered a deficiency in English to which this regulation 
rplies. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE LOWER DIVISION 


All students must satisfy, by the end of the Junior year, the following 
quirements for distribution in the Lower Division. Normally the distri- 
ition requirements shall be met only by the Pomona College courses listed 
‘low unless exception is granted by the Classification Committee. Students 
om other institutions who plan to transfer to advanced standing in Pomona 
ollege are advised to scrutinize their programs carefully to be sure they 
ave taken the required work and to consult the Registrar concerning any 
destions as to the acceptance of credit. 


1. English 1a, tb. A few students who make exceptionally high scores on 
i¢ College Board English Examination and also on an exercise in composi- 
on set by the Department of English are exempt from this requirement. 
they wish, such students may take the course, which is a study of 
“mposition and literature on the college level. Remedial work in English 
tlow the college level is under the supervision of a special faculty committee. 
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2. A year course in a biological science: Biology 1, Botany 12 and eith 
15, 17 or 103; Zoology 1 or It. 


3. A year course in a physical science: Astronomy 51;° Chemistry 
Geology 1 and 2; Physics 1; Physics 51. : 

Note: A student may satisfy the requirement in either Group 2 or Group’ 
but not in both, by offering for admission a recommended unit of high scho 
work in one of the sciences listed in the Group from which he wishes 1 
be excused. 


4 and 5. Courses in two social science departments (each a full ye. 
course): History 1; Government 51; Sociology 51 and 52; Economics 5 
Political Economy 1; Education 53. Normally History 1 will be taken as on 
of the two courses. } 


Note: Sociology 51 and 52 constitute the integrated year course in sociolog 
for students who expect to take only one year of sociology. For studen 
planning more extensive work in sociology, Sociology 51 and any two highe 
numbered semester courses will meet the year course requirement. 


6. A year course in literature, art or music: This requirement may | 
met by a course primarily concerned with the appreciation of literatu 
rather than with the mastery of language, or by a year course in art ¢ 
music. Acceptable courses are: 


a. English 50 or six units from English 50a, 56, 57, and 58. 

b. In the classics and in modern European languages, any course, i 
the original or translation, numbered above 100, except courses i 
composition and conversation; or any of the following: French 51 an 
81, German 53, Latin 57, Spanish 71 and gl. 

c. Any year course of not less than four units in art or music. 


7. A year course in philosophy or religion: Philosophy 55; 57; Religion - 
23:65, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONCENTRATION 
IN THE UPPER DIVISION 


ALL STUDENTs must make a tentative choice of a major field of concentratio 
during the Freshman year and a definite choice by the end of the Sophomor 
year. During their first two years students will be expected to complete th 
basic courses required by the department or departments of their choice. 
Each student’s program of concentration shall culminate in a final writte 
comprehensive examination over the entire field in which he has concentrate¢ 
The student must pass this examination in order to qualify for graduation. It 
a few departments research projects take the place of the written examination 
The Comprehensive Examinations must be taken at the officially schedule: 
times. Students who have failed Comprehensive Examinations may reques 
permission to retake them at the opening of the college year and at the en 
of each semester. Such applications must be in the hands of the departmen 
concerned by September 1, December 1, or April 1. A fee of $10 will be 
charged for a re-examination which is taken at other than the times set fo 
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regular comprehensive examination. All students who intend to take the 
egularly scheduled comprehensive examinations must file an application 
vith the Registrar by December 1 or April 1. 

A program of concentration leading to the comprehensive examination must 
iclude not less than twenty-four hours and not more than thirty-six hours 
f work in courses numbered over 100 in the chosen field. These limits apply 
9 that part of the student’s program on which the comprehensive exami- 
ation will be set. For the entire four years of college, not more than a total 
f fifty-two units in any one department (in Music not more than a total 
f sixty units) may be counted toward graduation. 

_A few concentrations have been arranged so as to permit a combination 
f courses in various departments. In many cases concentration will also 


€ preparation for professional study or other specialized training after 
raduation. 


For concentration in some fields a reading knowledge of at least one 
iodern foreign language is necessary; in many fields a command of two is 
esirable. It is to the advantage of the student to acquire as much as possible 
f this reading knowledge before entering college, and whatever additional 
vaining is needed should be taken early in his college course. 

|The requirements for concentration in any department will be found before 
1e list of courses offered by the department. The several programs of con- 
sntration in fields consisting of related courses in more than one department 
alow immediately. 


Concentration In Special Fields 


N ADDITION to concentration programs in the various depart- 
ments, the following programs in special fields are available: 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


‘HIS PROGRAM is designed for students having an interest in the 
olitical, economic and cultural aspects of international relations 
3 well as for those contemplating careers in diplomatic service or 
weign commerce. All those electing this area of concentration will 
€ required to have a reading and speaking knowledge of at least 
ne modern foreign language. Some evidence of ability to read and 
eak a foreign language (French, Spanish, Chinese, German, or 
ussian) must, except in the case of Chinese, be submitted to 
1€ program adviser by the beginning of the junior year, and the 
Mguage examiner concerned must certify the competence of the 
udent in that language not later than the close of the first semes- 
t of the senior year. 
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Prerequisites: History 1,55; Government 51; Economics 51; an| 
a modern foreign language as indicated above. (American Politic, 
Economy may not be offered in fulfillment of one of the requir) 
ments for distribution.) On registering for History 55, the studer 
should arrange with the instructor to devote the bulk of his ca 
lateral reading to American diplomatic history. | 


Lower-division recommendations: Sociology 51; Psychology 5: 
Statistics (Economics 57). 


PROGRAM OF CONCENTRATION 
30 upper-division units as follows: 

American Foreign Policy (Government 165), preferably in th 
junior year; International Politics and Organization (Governmet 
167); International Law (Government 168); Money and Bankin 
(Economics 103); and International Trade (Economics 154) ph 
15 additional units selected in consultation with the adviser. No: 
mally twelve of these must be chosen from one of the folloy 
ing areas: American-European (including Soviet) relations, Lati 
American Affairs, Oriental Affairs. | 


Jumor Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the begir 
ning of the junior year are eligible to concentrate in Internation: 
Relations provided the prerequisites are met before entrance ¢ 
can be satisfied in the junior year. ) 

For the exceptionally promising student a program of honoi 
study in International Relations can be arranged. The specifi 
requirements beyond the requisite grade point average may be me 
by six units covering Government 167 and either Government 16 
or 168 and by six units of advanced reading and directed researc 
culminating in the presentation of a thesis. 


Note: Students intending to do graduate work in Internatione 
Relations at the University of California (in Berkeley or Le 
Angeles) should either major in government or at any rat 
include in their programs 20 appropriate upper division units ii 
government. 


FOREIGN AREA AND LANGUAGE CONCENTRATION | 
EAST ASIA AREA CONCENTRATION 
Pomona Cot ece has one of the best oriental libraries on the Pacifi 


Coast, affording excellent resources for students concentrating 01 
East Asia. : 
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Requirements: A student concentrating in Oriental Affairs 
must take Oriental Affairs 51a and 51b. Twenty-four hours of 
ipper division work are required. This must include one year’s 
work in language. The other work should be selected from the 
ollowing courses: Oriental Affairs 103, 104, 105, III, 123, 124, 
(40, 160; Art 117, 153; Philosophy 126. 


| Recommendations: It is advisable for a student concentrating in 
his field to have at least the following introductory courses in 
ertain related fields: Political Economy 1; Government 51; His- 
ory 1; Economics 51; Sociology 51. These should normally be 
aken in the freshman and sophomore years. Some students will 
vish to add, in their junior and senior years, Economics 154; Goy- 
smment 167; History 114; Sociology 110. 

_It is also highly desirable for students studying China intensively 
o have some work in the Chinese language, three years of which 
Oriental Affairs 52, 151, 181) are offered. 

_ Because several of the above required courses are offered only in 
Iternate years, students concentrating in this area should plan their 
ourse programs well ahead. 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


JONCENTRATION in Latin American Affairs is possible in connection 
vith the concentration in International Relations, see page 73 
voncentration on Latin America is designed for students looking 
oward teaching Latin American history, economics, etc.; toward 
‘overnment service in Latin America; toward a business career in 
satin America. Students interested in this field should consult with 
Ar. Herring or Mr. Crowell. 


MODERN SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


or those students whose needs and interests would be better satisfied by a 
purse of study somewhat broader than that in a normal major, Pomona 
flers a program of concentration in Modern Social Institutions drawing on 
1¢ offerings of several departments. Administered under the chairmanship 
‘ Mr. Luther J. Lee, Jr., of the Department of Government, it enables a 
udent to pursue a course of instruction having for its focus the institutional 
fe and social problems of the American people. Programs in this field have 
} their core certain specified courses in the social sciences and they include 
\ the senior year a major written project which is counted as a part of the 
mmprehensive examination. 

Students electing this concentration must offer 36 units of upper division 
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work, not less than six nor more than 15 of which may be earned in o 
department. In each case, however, the program must include the spe 
fied core courses as indicated below. (No provision is made for combinatio 
embracing work in but two fields for the reason that nearly every progra 
of normal concentration permits a student desiring to do so to arrange sui 
a combination as, for example, sociology and psychology.) The core course 
prerequisites being presumed, include History 55a, 55b, History of t 
United States (taken, if possible, in the sophomore year); Government 16 
American Foreign Policy; Economics 111, Labor Economics; Sociology 11 
The American Community; and, in the senior year, Government 101, Ame 
ican Political Ideas; and either Government 157, Parties and Pressure Grour 
or Government 160, Public Opinion and Propaganda. | 

In satisfying the college requirements for distribution in the lower divisi 
and in supplementing them it is recommended that students registered f 
this concentration endeavor to include the introductory courses in each) 
the social sciences and in psychology and that they give serious considerati 
to meeting requirement 6 (art, music, or literature) either by a second ye 
of some foreign language or by English 50a, 50b, Great English Authoi 
English ro5a, ro5b, American Literature, is strongly recommended in tl 
junior year. 

In arranging his program of concentration the student, in consultation wi 
his adviser, may select the appropriate number of units from the department 
offerings listed below. Asterisks indicate that the course or courses so mark 
must be included if any upper division units from the department are 
be submitted as a part of the required 36 units. 

Economics 103, 104, 105, 109, II0, I11*, 154, 158 

Education 104, 105, 109, 153, 154 

English ro3a, b, 1o4a, b, 105a, b*, 192 

Government 101*, 103, 125, 126, 157* or 160*, 165*, 167 

History 107a, b, 113a, b, 114, Advanced American History* 
or its equivalent 

Philosophy 120, 126, 151, 152, 154 

Psychology 103, 108, 135, 154 

Religion 102, 142, 160 

Sociology 102, 112*, 152, 153, 154 


Pre-Professional Programs 
Ts academic program of Pomona College furnishes prep 


ration for many of the professions. Indicated below a 
suggested programs which might be combined wil 
concentrations in certain fields. 


PRE-MEDICAL COURSE | 
CERTAIN suBjEcTS have been designated by the Council on Medic 
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Education of the American Medical Association as minimum 
requirements for entrance to medical colleges. Many of the leading 
medical colleges, however, have requirements well beyond this 
minimum, and are selecting only those who are best prepared and 
have demonstrated the highest scholastic ability and laudable per- 
sonal traits. Pre-medical students are advised not to attempt to 
crowd the minimum requirements into three years of college work, 
but to build, in more leisurely fashion, a broad educational founda- 
tion. Breadth of view, culture, and a thorough grounding in the 
piological and physico-chemical sciences are the objectives of the 
pre-medical course. It is important to note that these objectives are 
stressed by all medical colleges. 

Below is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirements for 
graduation from Pomona College and the entrance requirements of 
most of the medical colleges in the United States. It can readily be 
modified, as regards both science and non-science courses, to meet 
he specific requirements of any medical college and the special 
needs of individuals. | 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONCENTRATION 


Lower Division Courses: Zoology 1, 60; Chemistry 1, 59; Physics 
91; Foreign Language, German preferred. 


Upper Division Courses: Zoology 115, 120; Chemistry 106, 110, 
‘a1, and additional units selected from upper division physical or 
nological science courses for which prerequisites have been met 
o make a minimum of 24 units. 


SUGGESTED COURSES 
“RESHMAN YEAR: English 1; Chemistry 1; Zoology 1; History 1. 
SOPHOMORE YEAR: Chemistry 110, 111; German 1; Zoology 60, 115. 
‘lectives from literature, art or music; philosophy or religion. 


UNIOR YEAR: Chemistry 59, 106; Physics 51; German 53. Electives 
rom social sciences. 


YENIOR YEAR: Zoology 120. 


Most medical colleges require a reading knowledge of either 
‘rench, German or Spanish, with a preference for German. 
‘tudents planning to study medicine should anticipate these 
equirements by taking some language in high school with the 
‘ew toward completing at least one year in college. Also, students 
vill find it advantageous to take trigonometry in high school. In 
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addition students should consult with their adviser to determin 
the proper time to take the Medical College Admission Tes 
taking of which is an entrance requirement of most medic 
colleges. 

Students interested in pre-nursing should consult the Zoolog 
Department. 


PRE-ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


As THE ENGINEERING profession has assumed a more important rol 
in modern society, there has been a growing demand for profe: 
sional engineers who have, in addition to technical ability am 
training, a broad understanding of the economic, social, ani 
political forces which are molding modern civilization. Recognitio 
of these requirements for the modern engineer may be found i 
liberalized curricula of leading engineering schools. | 

Students at Pomona College who plan to enter a professione 
engineering school have an opportunity to obtain an excellen 
foundation in mathematics and physical science in addition to. 
well-balanced liberal training. While no professional engineerin, 
courses are offered at Pomona, and no engineering degree } 
granted at Pomona, it is possible in some cases for students t 
enter a graduate school of engineering after being graduated fron 
Pomona with a concentration program in physical science. Thos 
who plan to continue with engineering training after leavin, 
Pomona should consult with members of the staff in physica 
science who are acquainted with engineering school requirement: 


COMBINED PLAN WITH MASSACHUSETTS : 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY , 


Along with several other liberal arts colleges, Pomona has ai 
arrangement with the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technolog 
whereby qualified students may receive the Bachelor of Art 
degree from Pomona and a Bachelor of Science degree from M.I-1 
after a combined five-year program, of which the first three year 
are taken at Pomona. Ordinarily, at least six years would b' 
required to complete the work for both degrees. Students unde 
the combined plan will be accepted at M.I.T. without examinatiot 
if recommended by Pomona. For those electing the plan thi 
following program is suggested. | 
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RESHMAN YEAR 


English 1a, rb 6 units 
Mathematics 1a, 1b 6 units 
Physics 51a, 51b 8 units 
Electives I2 units 


The 12 elective units are for distribution. If Art or Music are 
included, the remaining 2 units should be in Engineering 
Drawing. 


)PHOMORE YEAR 


Mathematics 65a, 65b 6 units 
Chemistry 1a, 1b 8 units 
Engineering Drawing | 2 units 
Electives 16 units 


12 elective units are for distribution, 4 are optional. 


| 
t 


/NIOR YEAR 
Mathematics 151a, 151b (or Mathematics 125) 6 units 
_ Physics 113a, 113b 6 units 
_ Physics 141a-141b, 142a-142b 8 units 
Physics 110 3 units 
_ Mathematics 185a 3 units 
Electives 6 units 


The six elective units are for distribution. 


btional Courses: Engineering Drawing 40a, 4ob, 102; Physics 
3, 154, 155; Geology 1a-tb; English 63; Speech 52a, 52b; 
tveying (offered in Summer session). 
Those electing the above program should consult with the head 
) the Mathematics Department or the Physics Department 
acerning concentration requirements. 


PRE-LEGAL PROGRAM 


‘EQUATE Preparation for the study and practice of law requires 
- completion of an undergraduate program in the liberal arts 
ding to the baccalaureate degree. Concentration in government, 
‘nomics, or history is recommended though not to the exclusion 
lappropriate courses in other fields. 
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Students intending to study law following graduation should 
avail themselves of opportunities to widen their intellectual horizon 
and to develop their capacity for intensive inquiry and for effective 
and precise expression, both written and oral. While in the lower 
division they should include in their program, courses in logic 
psychology and public address. During their years of concentration 
whether the field be government, economics, history or otherwise 
they should study, among other subjects: introduction to law, con 
stitutional and administrative law, American political ideas, partie 
and pressure groups, political theory, American history, Englisi 
history, accounting, public finance, labor economics, industria 
organization and public policy, money and banking, corporatior 
finance and ethical theory. It is also advisable to secure a thorough 
training in expository writing. | 


PRE-THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


STUDENTS PLANNING to prepare themselves for Seminary or Divinit 
School training, with a view to entering the ministry, missionaf 
work, or religious education, are advised to secure a well-rounde 
college education. | 

Concentration in religion in their undergraduate program 1 
normally deemed inadvisable; such students could most profitabh 
fulfill their requirements for concentration in one of the followin; 
departments: English, History, Philosophy, or Sociology. In am 
event, the total program for such students should include all of th 
following as a minimum breadth of preparation: four semeste 
courses in English (composition and literature); four semeste 
courses in foreign language; two semester courses in natural science 
including at least one course in biology; four semester courses i 
social science, including at least one course in social psychology, on 
in sociology, and one in economics; two semester courses in history 
two semester courses in philosophy; and six semester courses 
religion, including Religion 1, 2 and 65. 


PRE-JOURNALISM TRAINING 


ON THE RECOMMENDATION of graduate schools of journalism and 0 
distinguished journalists, students planning a career in journalist 
are advised to concentrate in any principal field of study, to secur 
a broad and liberal education, and to improve their mastery of th 
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of writing. Courses in the social sciences, literature, the arts, and 
ign languages are strongly recommended. Study in the natural 
aces is often desirable, and for some kinds of journalistic work 
sentration in one of the sciences is advisable. 


struction in journalistic practices is offered specifically in Eng- 
60, and general training in accurate observation and reporting is 
mportant part of all writing courses: English 1, 63, 64, 111, 151. 


EACHING AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


tificates: In California every public school teacher must have a 
ificate. This is issued by the Board of Education of the County 
vhich the teacher is employed upon presentation of a credential 
ited by the State Board of Education. 
he State requires students who wish a secondary credential to 
iplete a Bachelor’s degree and one year of graduate work. The 
e permits the fulfillment of elementary credential requirements 
n completion of the Bachelor’s degree only. However, Pomona 
lege considers the five year program the desirable one for 
nentary as well as secondary teachers and its program is organ- 
| on a five year plan for both elementary and secondary teach- 
The fifth year may be taken at the Claremont Graduate 
ool, one of the Associated Colleges at Claremont, or at any 
sr accredited graduate school. 
laremont Graduate School is authorized to recommend candi- 
-s for the following credentials: General Elementary; Junior 
th School; General Secondary; Junior College; Special Second- 
in Art, Music, Physical Education; Elementary School Admin- 
ation; Secondary School Administration; Supervision; Child 
lfare and Supervision of Attendance. In addition, Claremont 
duate School offers work to satisfy wholly or in part require- 
its for various other credentials issued by the State Department 
‘ducation. 
lasmuch as requirements vary considerably for different cre- 
tials, students who expect to enter the profession of education 
er in California or elsewhere should consult the Education 
yartment concerning these requirements before registration. 
> requirements for the secondary credential in California involve 
egiate preparation in two fields commonly taught in the 
mdary schools: a “teaching major” representing 36 units and 
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a “teaching minor” representing 20 units. Students majoring 
areas not offered in secondary school curricula must present ty 
“teaching minors.” Thus, most prospective secondary sch¢ 
teachers will concentrate at Pomona College in the area or are 
they expect to teach. 

Students preparing for the elementary teaching credentials a 
not required to present a specific teaching major. Several conce 
trations (i. e. majors) are acceptable in this field (i. e. psycholog 
art, music, physical education) but the concentration in educati 
is designed more specifically to serve prospective elementa 
teachers. | 
SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


THE EDUCATION concentration statement detailed on page 110 is tl 
basic program of studies for those intending to major in educati 
as preparation for elementary school teaching. Courses beyond tl 
concentration will vary with the individual student, but t 
student should endeavor to include further work in psycholog 
sociology, physical education, applied music and art, as well 
basic study in history and economics. Students preparing for tl 
general secondary credential will ordinarily concentrate (f 
credential purposes, major) in those fields in which they expe 
to teach, but are advised to take as many pre-professional ar 
allied courses as their schedules will permit. 


PRE-LIBRARY TRAINING 


BROAD GENERAL TRAINING and specialized knowledge in a subje 
field are essentials for students planning to become librarians. TH 
ability to use the typewriter with accuracy and speed, and a readin 
knowledge of at least two modern foreign languages are usuall 
prerequisites to admission to a library school. All librarians wi 
find a knowledge of statistical methods supremely useful. Tho: 
who intend to go into public library work ought to have a 
understanding of the organization and problems of governmen 
municipal government particularly, while those aiming at th 
college and university field must have a good background in th 
history and theories of higher education. Students expecting t 
take up public school library work in California are required t 
complete nine hours in education. Although it is not a prerequisiti 
actual experience in a library is a distinct advantage. 
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While concentration in prelibrary training is not offered, 
udents looking forward to work in this field are strongly recom- 
iended to take the following courses: English ror or 103, 105; 
listory 113 or 103 or 107; six hours of advanced work in 
hilosophy, Psychology, or Foreign Languages. Other recom- 
iended courses include Education 104, Psychology 107, Art 51, 
conomics 57, Philosophy 55, Comparative Literature 18r. 


SOCIOLOGY 


sera Work. Students who plan to follow social work as a 
tofession should attend a graduate school of social work. The 
<pansion of social services in recent years has created such a 
eavy demand for social workers that in a few limited fields college 
raduates are accepted without graduate training, but they cannot 
«pect to be advanced to the higher administrative positions. 
The best undergraduate training for students expecting to enter 
raduate schools of social work is a broad liberal arts education, 
ith special emphasis upon the social sciences such as the sociology 
bncentration provides. Introductory statistics and psychology 
aould be included, also Economics 111 and Government 103 will 
b found useful. Those planning to work in the Pacific Southwest 
aould learn to speak Spanish. 


octAL REsEARCH. ‘There is considerable demand for research 
‘orkers in government agencies—federal, state, and local—as well 
‘ in private foundations. Usually at least a master’s degree is 
iquired, including a knowledge of statistical method. The regular 
adergraduate concentration in sociology will prepare one ade- 
aately for entrance into graduate school, for which there are quite 
énumber of scholarships and fellowships available for outstanding 
cudents. 


'EACHING. Students preparing to teach sociology should follow 
te regular sociology concentration. A master’s degree is usually 
‘sential for teaching in high schools and junior colleges, and a 
octor’s degree for teaching in colleges and universities. Graduate 
‘holarships, fellowships, and teaching assistantships are available 
1a good many universities for outstanding students. 


Honors Study 


Honors study is aimed at a deeper and more scholarly grasp of th 
student’s chosen field than is customary; it is also aimed at broader 
ing his intellectual life by the discovery and exploration of topic 
relevant to the special subject of inquiry. Students who show th 
capacity and the inclination for more than average intellectua 
achievement may be permitted during their Junior and Senior yeat 
to enroll for honors study. | 


An honors program frees the student’s energies by allowing him 
through a flexible use of instruction and courses of study, to spem 
a considerable portion of his time in independent study. Release 
from as much academic routine as his instructors may approve, al 
honors candidate thus assumes responsibility for a more profoun 
and wider knowledge than is expected of the ordinary student. Hi 
will be admitted to honors status only upon the basis of a recon 
which shows promise of competency to carry on work of higl 
quality; he will be continued only if he exercises initiative and self 
direction, places scholarship consistently first among his interests 
and maintains a high standard of scholarship in his honors program 
as well as in his other work. 


CONDUCT OF PROGRAMS 


General administration of honors work is vested in the Courses oF 
Study Committee, which reviews the programs of honors study 
planned by departments, divisions, or inter-divisional committee! 
and administers the faculty regulations pertaining to them. | 


Eligibility: A minimum grade-point average of 3.0 is a uniform 
requirement throughout the college for enrollment in honors study, 
_ Aside from this requirement, the eligibility of a student for honor: 

status is determined by the department or division in which he will 
work, | 

Hours: ‘The number of hours allotted to honors study must be 
not less than twelve and not more than eighteen. Within the limits 
of these hours a student may be excused from formal classes. The 
method of honors study varies in the divisions: it may be carried, 
on in seminar or laboratory projects, or it may consist of indepen- 
dent study or creative work. | 
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The general requirement limiting to a total of fifty-two units the 
rork which may be taken in one department applies also to honors 
tograms. The comprehensive examination in an honors program, 
OWever, may cover a greater area than does the Senior compre- 
ensive examination required of all students. 


Application: Application for enrollment should normally be 
tade at the end of the Sophomore year. The application form, 
stainable at the Registrar’s office, must include a statement of the 
togram which the applicant intends to follow and must be 
yproved by the faculty member in charge of the program. For 
stailed information concerning divisional and departmental pro- 
‘ams the student should consult members of the department or 
vision in which he would like to undertake honors study. 


Withdrawal: A student may withdraw from honors status at 
$s Own request with the approval of the division concerned. In 
se the performance of a student falls below a standard of high 
Jality either in his honors work or in his courses, he may be 
ithdrawn from honors status either by the division or by the 
ourses of Study Committee. 


Examinations: Evidence of the success of the student in his 
mors work is measured by written and oral examinations adminis- 
red toward the close of the Senior year. Normally all or part of 
e Senior comprehensive examination in a field of study will form 
part of the honors examination in that field. With regard to his 
dinary courses the student is subject to the requirements normally 
‘ttaining to them. He may be exempted at the discretion of the 
structors concerned from taking course examinations within the 
‘Id of his honors program. 

A student’s performance in his honors examination and in any 
her work required for the completion of his honors program 
judged by the department or division in accordance with pro- 
dures approved by the division, or, in some instances, by an 
ter-divisional committee with the approval of the Courses of Study 
ommittee. A student who has maintained in all his work a grade- 
"int average of 3.0 and who has met successfully all the require- 
ents of his program of honors study will be graduated with a 
‘tation of that accomplishment. He will be eligible also for general 
‘mmencement honors described below. A student who fails to 
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meet the standards of his honors program but who in his hon: 
hours completes work worthy of credit will be recommended 
the Courses of Study Committee for graduation in course (rite) 


COMMENCEMENT HONORS 


Pomona College awards the distinctions cum laude, magna ct 
laude, and summa cum laude to graduating seniors who hz 
distinguished themselves in the over-all average of their work a 
in the senior comprehensive examination. : 


GRADUATE WORK IN THE CLAREMONT 
GRADUATE SCHOOL | 


Graduate work in history, oriental affairs, Latin America, politi 
economy, psychology, literature, philosophy, the biological a 
physical sciences, and the fine arts and music, along wi 
professional work in public school education and psychology, 
conducted by the Claremont Graduate School, whose facu 
includes members of the staffs of Pomona College, Scripps Colle; 
and Claremont Men’s College, as well as its own appointees. 
catalog will be furnished upon request to the Dean of the Claremc 
Graduate School, Harper Hall, Claremont, California. | 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION 


Many ovTsTaNpING graduate or professional schools require 
request that applicants for admission, as well as for fellowships ai 
scholarships, take the Graduate Record Examination administer 
by Educational Testing Services, the national academic testis 
organization. The Graduate Record Examination tests gene 
knowledge in the fields of study covered by the Pomona Colle 
curriculum and does not require special preparation. Students wl 
intend to enter graduate or professional schools are advised to wri 
early in their senior year directly to the Graduate Record Offx 
Educational Testing Services, 437 West soth Street, New Yo 
City 19. | 
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™\LEMENTARY courses numbered below 50 are designed 
primarily for the freshman year. Courses numbered 50 to 99 
— re either those which follow the lower course or are the more 
vanced beginning courses. Courses numbered over roo are for 
iors and seniors and may not be entered by students without 
evious work in the same field, except by written permission of 
itructors. Courses numbered NC carry no academic credit. In 
ne departments a definite sequence of courses must be followed. 
When course numbers are connected by a hyphen they cover a 
mmon subject and the entire sequence should be taken. When 
arse numbers are connected by a comma, independent credit is 
zen for the work of the first semester. Entrance to the second 
nester is by permission of the instructor. 
Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than five. 
Except by special permission, credit for only one unit of work 
a department is not allowed. 


COURSES IN THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


llowing the departmental offerings of Pomona College are listed 
‘tain courses in Scripps College and Claremont Men’s College 
en to Pomona sophomores, juniors and seniors under approved 
nditions. Normally only those courses so listed are open to Po- 
ma College students. It should be noted that most of the Scripps 
llege courses are year courses and consequently credit cannot 
allowed for only one semester. To enroll in courses other than 
se listed, students must first obtain a permission slip from the 
airman of the corresponding department at Pomona. Each 
gular student in residence in Pomona College shall, however, 
ect not less than half of his registration each academic year from 
arses in Pomona College. Normally freshmen will take their 
tire programs of study in the college of their residence. In a few 
partments involving the use of physical equipment and laboratory 
ice, such as art and the sciences, it is necessary to impose limits 
the exchange privileges. 

Certain graduate courses in the Claremont Graduate School are 
0 open to Pomona seniors who are concentrating in the fields 
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in which the courses are offered. Permission must be secured fr 
the chairman of the department in which the senior is concenti 
ing and from the instructor giving the course. 


Where a course in Scripps, Claremont Men’s College, or | 
Graduate School duplicates the material of a Pomona course, cre 
will not be given for both. 


DIVISIONS 


Division I [Humanities] Art, Chinese, Comparative Literatu 
English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Music, Philosop| 
Speech and Dramatics, Spanish 


Division II [Natural Sciences] Astronomy, Biology, Bota 
Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Military Science, Physics, P 
chology, Zoology 


Division III [Social Sciences] Economics, Education, Geograpl 
Government, History, Oriental Affairs, Physical Education, Re 
gion, Sociology 


Art 


Three types of concentration are open to students of art within the depa 
ment: Painting (including Drawing and Design), Sculpture, and Art Histo 
Specialization may be determined in the second year, but correlation betwe 


the practice of the two and three dimensional arts and historical ai 
aesthetic study is maintained. 


A sense of design and an appreciation of and ability to render form mu 
be exhibited in the basic courses as the foundation for further specializatio 
The student will be expected to present his work in the Department Exhil 
tion at the end of each year. A comprehensive examination is required | 
all candidates for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


For each unit of credit in Applied Art, there is required a minimum | 
one hour of assigned reading and two hours of studio work per weel 
Students are urged to prolong these periods when other work permits. — 

The total number of hours of Applied Art accepted toward graduation 
16, so distributed as not to exceed 8 hours in courses numbered under 101 


In courses where lecture and laboratory work are combined, the work | 
counted half theory and half applied. : 


CONCENTRATION REQUIREMENTS 


In addition to the required courses listed in the concentrations describe 
below, sufficient courses to complete a total of 24 units of upper division wor 
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to be chosen from Upper Division Electives with the consent of the 
lairman of the department. 
PAINTING 
ower Division Requirements: Art 3, 9, 51, 61. 
pper Division Requirements: Art 116, 120, 185. 
pper Division Electives: Art 105, 107, 115, 117, 178, 185, or Scripps II-121, 
I]-122, II-123, II-130, II-rar. 


SCULPTURE 
ower Division Requirements: Art 3, 9, 51, 65. 
pper Division Requirements: Art 107, 116, 162. 
pper Division Electives: Art 105, 115, 117, 120, 178, 185, or Scripps II-121, 
I]-122, II-123, II-130, I-14r. 


ART HISTORY 

wer Division Requirements: History 1, Art 3, 9, 51. 

pper Division Requirements: Art 115, 116, 117, 178. 

pper Division Electives: Art 105, 107, 120, or Scripps II-121, II-122, IT-123, 
II-130, I-141. 

| SPECIAL PROGRAM 

WITH APPLIED ART TAKEN AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 

wer Division Requirements: History 1, Art 51, Art II-2, and one of the 
following: Art [I-21, II-22, II-23 or II-30. 

oper Division Requirements: 6 units of upper division European or Oriental 
History, 9 units of Art History at Pomona College, 18 units of Applied 
Art at Scripps College. 


3b. Destcn anp Drawine. Mr. Zornes. First semester: basic theory as 
| approach to the study of graphic design (drawing and painting), planned 
‘insure the student’s ability in the common language upon which future 
idy and class criticism is based. Grade will be based upon the quality of 
‘dio work and written examination. Oil paint on paper, prepared for the 
irpose, will be the medium for studio work. Second semester: continuation 
basic theory and application to problems of painting and drawing in land- 
“i figure and portraits study and other forms of graphic expression. 2 units. 


vo sections. MW, 10-12; MW, 1:15-3:15. 


gb. Scutprure. Mr. Lawler. A’ basic course in sculpture, comprising a 
dy of the nature of form. Forms, both abstract and realistic, will be 
astructed in a variety of media. 2 units. Two sections. TTh, 1:15-3:05; 


Th, 3:15-5:05 


51b. History or Arr. Mr. Foster. Study of the historical development of 
with especial attention to national genius and stylistic expression. The 
cient, Classic, Early Christian and Byzantine Periods will be studied in the 
t semester, and Medieval, Renaissance, Baroque, Neo-Classic, Romantic, 
ilistic and Contemporary Art in the second semester. This course or its 
uvalent is normally a prerequisite for advanced courses in the History of 


3 units. MWF, 9g. 
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55a, 55b. Ancient Art anp Arcuazotocy. Mr. Karo. A survey of the ar 
of Greece and Rome, in reference to the life of both countries and 1 
neighboring civilizations (Egyptian, Near Eastern, Italic, Etruscan, etc.). Tt 
first semester will cover Greece, from the prehistoric Minoan-Mycenea 
culture to Alexander the Great. Hellenistic Greece, Rome and the Roma) 
World are reserved for the second semester. 3 units. MWF, 10. | 


61a, 61b. Ficure Drawine anp Grapuic Desicn. Staff. The rendering | 
form with emphasis on the development of the student’s drawing abilit 
2 units. TTA, 9-11. | 
65a-65b. ApvANcED Scutpture. Mr. Lawler. Continuing study of the natur 
of form. Work from the model, modeling in relief. Consideration <« 
sculptural techniques and materials. 2 units. Two sections. TTh, 1:15-3:0) 


ITA, 3:15-5:05. 


rosa, r05b. ApvaNcED Ficure Drawine anp Grapuic Desien. Staff. 2 unit 


TTA, 9-11. 


107a-107b. ScuLpTurE FRoM Lire. Mr. Lawler. Modeling from the oe | 


Composition in relief and in the round. 2 units. Two sections. TTA, 1:15-3:0: 


TTh, 3:15-5:05. 


115. Founpations oF Moprrn Art. Mr. Foster. A survey of the significar) 
stylistic trends of the eighteenth and nineteenth century art as backgroun 
to the detailed study of the development of Impressionism, Expressionist 
Cubism and various contemporary schools of art. 3 units. First semeste) 


AEN ODS eta 


116. FUNDAMENTALS oF ArT THeory. Mr. Foster. Studies in the relation ¢ 
literary discussion of art to the development and appreciation of the fine art: 
Discussion of critical principles of leading art historians; aesthetic systems @ 
principles of art history; practical exercises to test the validity of the variou 
theories. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, zo. 


117a-117b. ART oF THE Far East. Mr. Foster. A survey of the arts of Chinz 
Japan, and Korea from prehistoric times to the nineteenth century, studyin 
the historic, technical, aesthetic, and symbolic aspects. First semester: Pre 
history through T’ang. Emphasis on Ancient Ceramics, Bronze, and Sculpturt 
Second semester: Sung through nineteenth century. Emphasis on Chinest 
Japanese and Korean painting and Japanese prints. 3 units. MWF, 11. 

120a-120b. Partnrinc. Mr. Zornes. Practice in still-life and landscape i 
adapted to a study of the techniques of various historic schools of o 
painting. These are explained by means of a system of set palettes whid 
afford an understanding of painting principles and an opportunity for th’ 


development of individuality of manner. 2 units. T or Th, 1:15-4:05 an 
arranged. | 


; 
7 
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3a-153b. Cuinese Parntine. Mr. Foster. The fundamentals of art history 
China, origins of the pictorial tradition, great masters of landscape, figure, 
td and flower painting, philosophy and technique of Chinese painting, 
annerism and decoration in the seventeenth century. 3 units. Arranged. 


2a-162b. Creative Scutprure. Mr. Lawler. A course open only to 
anced students of ability for the development of original problems in 


tious media. 2 units. Two sections. TTh, 1:15-3:05; TTh, 3:15-5:05. 


6a, 176b. Prosrems in AncrenT Art anp ArcHaroLocy. Mr. Karo. A 
minar permitting advanced research in this field. Prerequisite: Classics 55 
| Art 51, 116 and permission of the instructor. With departmental per- 
ssion concentrators in Art History may substitute Art 176 for 178. 


‘ranged. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


3a, 178b. Reapincs in History or Art. Mr. Foster. The study of a 
ticular period, school, or movement in art. Offered primarily for majors in 
itory or theory of the subject. The course is designed to enable the student 
i become intimately familiar with the visual manifestations in painting, 


ilpture, architecture, or one of the minor arts of an era in which he may, 
) pursuing a study in philosophy, literature, or other field. Prerequisite, 
't 51, and Art 116. 3 units. Arranged. 

5a, 185b. Prozstems in Appiiep Art. Mr. Zornes. Opportunity is given 
the pursuit of individual projects in the graphic arts to suit the interest 


A ability of the student. (May be repeated.) 1 to 3 units. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


2. FUNDAMENTALs oF Drawinc anv Desicn. Staff. Year course. Open 
'y by special permission. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 

1. Becinnine Parntine. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 or its equivalent. 
“h, 1:15-4:05. 

12. Becinninc Weavine. Mrs. Stewart. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 or 
equivalent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 

3. Brcinninc Ceramics. Mr. Petterson. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 
its equivalent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


0. Brcinnine Scutprure. Mr. Stewart. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 
its equivalent and permission of instructor. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 

21 Apvancep Paintinc. Mr. McFee. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 or 
Avalent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 

22. Weavine. Mrs. Stewart. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 or equivalent. 
VF, 1:15-4:05. 


23. Ceramics. Mr. Petterson. Year course. May be repeated for credit. 
requisite IIJ-2 or equivalent. TTh, 1:15-4:05. 
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II-130. Scurprure. Mr. Stewart. Year course. May be repeated for cred 
Prerequisite I]-2 or equivalent and permission of instructor. MWF, 1:15-4% 


II-r41. ArcuirecruraL Desicn anp PLanninc. Mr. Whitney Smith. Ye 
course. Prerequisite II-2 or equivalent. By permission of instructor. TZ 
1:15-4:05 and arranged hour. 


I-70. Printine. Mr. Foster. One or two year course. TTh, 1:15-4:05. Registi 
tion by permission of the instructor. 
* * * 


Graduate work in the history of art and architecture and in applied art 
available under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


Astronomy 


The general prerequisites for upper division courses or for concentration | 
the department are Astronomy 53, its equivalent, or a satisfactory backgrout 
in science. Students transferring from Junior College or elsewhere may all 
quality for upper division registration or departmental concentration | 
establishing the same prerequisites. 

A basic program for concentration in Astronomy, with minor in Math 
matics and Physics, should include Astronomy 155, 156, and at least s 
units of 180, together with not less than six units of mathematics select 
from Mathematics 52, 151, 152, and four to seven units from Physics 153, 1 
and 155. In special cases related upper division courses in chemistry or geolos 
may be substituted in the minor fields. A reading knowledge of French an 
German is also recommended. 


Astronomy-Geology Concentration. Required courses: Astronomy 51 af 
102; Geology 59, 110 and 112, plus additional upper-division units totalin 
a minimum of 24, selected from Astronomy 103, 151 and 180 (or i 
exceptional cases Astronomy 155 or 156), and Geology 107 and 161. Th 
comprehensive examination will consist of one 3-hour examination 1 
astronomy and one 3-hour examination in geology. | 


51a-51b. Descriptive Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. A study of historical an 
modern astronomy presented in non-technical form. Develops acquaintant 
with the planets and constellations and an appreciation of man’s relation t 
the surrounding universe. Regular evenings with the telescopes at th 
Brackett Observatory are supplemented by project assignments and fiel 
excursions to the astronomical centers of the region. Classroom two hout 
per week; observatory, one period per week. Laboratory fee $2.00 pe 
semester. 3 units. MWF, rz. (See 151a-151b below.) 


102a, 102b. Practical Astronomy anp Merzorotocy. Mr. Block. Consis 
of sun observations with telescope and spectrohelioscope; studies of clou 
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mations and air mass movements related to current weather and readings 
the Weather Bureau instruments at the Brackett Observatory. Photographic 
ording of observations introduce studies of the basic principles of the 
otographic process, and characteristics of various films and plates. Facilities 
valso offered for those wishing to make their own telescope mirrors. Two 


ss periods and one laboratory period. Laboratory fee $2.00 per semester. 
inits. Arranged. 


’ 


}; Navication. Mr. Whitney. A basic course in the principles and practice 
‘Marine and air navigation. Observations of sun, moon and stars with 
tants and transits of different types, and use of the latest almanacs and 
nigation tables provide practical experience in solving navigation problems. 


inits. Second semester. Laboratory fee $2.00. Class TTh, 1:1 5. Laboratory 
anged. | 


a-151b. Proprems in Descriptive Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. Offered 
‘currently with and related to 51a-51b. May be elected by students having 
atisfactory background in the physical sciences. Preliminary conference 
h the instructor required. 1 unit. Arranged. 


q 


. CzrestiaL Mzcuanics. Mr. Whitney. A short course in the application 
he laws of mechanics and gravitation to the motions of the heavenly bodies 
h problems on the prediction of eclipses and occultations and on the 
iputation of the orbits of comets. 3 units. First semester. Arranged. 


- AstropHysics. Mr. Whitney. Considers the applications of the prin- 
es of modern physical science and analyses to the study of stellar and 
mic problems and the reciprocal contributions of astronomical research. 
oratory observations are both visual and photographic. Class one hour, 
‘tvatory two periods. Laboratory fee $2.00. Second semester. 3 units. 
ss W, 2:15. Laboratory arranged. 


_ Invesrications in Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. A unified program of 
stigation is followed in some special field such as variable stars, lunar 
lies, solar phenomena, etc. Each semester, 1 to 4 units. May be repeated 
credit. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit per semester. May also be elected for 
anced study in navigation. Arranged. 


* * * 


taduate work in Applied Astronomy is available under the auspices of the 
‘emont Graduate School. 
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Biology 


Requirements for concentration: Lower Division and Intermediate Cour: 
Botany 12, 15, 17, 103; Zoology 1 and 60. Upper Division Courses, Biole 
112 and two courses in Group I and three courses in Group II (or Biole 
105 may be substituted for one course in either group): Group I, Bota 
105, 107, 123 or 158; Group II, Zoology 120, 121, 123, 128, or 152. Additior 
upper division courses in Biology, Botany, or Zoology to make 24 un 
Related Fields: high school or college chemistry; either high school phys 
with a grade of A or B or 6 units of college physics or Geology 1. Foret 
Language: to be arranged according to the needs of the student. 


ta, 1b. GeneraL Biotocy. Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Phillips. A general cou 
designed primarily for those who do not intend to take further work 
biology. It may be taken for credit by those who have high school biolo; 
botany, or zoology. It will consider material, methods, and fundamen 
principles in the selected fields of biology considered most significant 1 
every human being. Class, demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory f 
$6.00 each semester. 3 units. First semester class MW, zo or 11; laborate 
(select one from following): M, T, W, 1:15. Second semester, MWF, 
or zz must be kept open for class; either T or W, 1:15-4:00 must be ke 
open for laboratory. 


105. Bacrertotocy. Mr. Ryerson. General study of important bacter 
methods of culture and study, and their importance in disease and agricultu 
Prerequisite: one year of biological work. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Secor 
semester. 4 units. Class, MW, 10; laboratory, MW, 2:15-4:10, and conferen 
F, ro. 


112. Genetics. Mr. McCarthy. This course considers modern developmer 
in the study of heredity and evolution and their general application to pla 
and animal breeding and to eugenics and race questions. Prerequisite: 0 
year of biological work. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10 or 11. 


114. GerrmM CeELLs AND INHERITANCE. Mr. McCarthy. A laboratory cout 
involving a study of germ cells, giant chromosomes and experimental geneti 
illustrating the chromosomal basis of the transmission of hereditary facto: 
Prerequisite: Biology 112 (may be taken concurrently) and _instructo 
permission. Laboratory fee, $5.00. Second semester. 1 unit. F, 1:15-4:10. 
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Botany 


Ithough botany is a pure science, and the curriculum at Pomona is planned 
ith this in mind, the subject offers excellent basic training for applied fields. 
udy of botany may serve as preparation for graduate study and eventually 
r teaching, research, or service with such federal, state, or county govern- 
ental agencies as the United States Bureau of Plant Industry, Forest Service 
cluding the Forest and Range Experiment Stations, National Park Service, 
il Conservation Service, Fish and Wild Life Service, state fish and game 
mmissions, or agricultural inspection agencies. 


Botany Concentration: LOWER DIVISION coursEs, Botany 12, 15 (4 units), 
'; Zoology 1 (or Biology ra and a summer session at the Marine Laboratory). 
)PER DIVISION courses, Biology 112; Botany 103, 105, 107, 123 or 158 
d additional courses in botany (other than 181), selected to make a total 
24 to 36 units of upper division work. RELATED FIELDS, high school 
emistry or Chemistry 1 (students emphasizing plant physiology should 
ve Chemistry 1, 59, and 106, and 110 is recommended); high school or 


llege physics (Physics 1 or 51) or Geology 1. Prospective candidates for 
aduate work should consult the department concerning foreign language 
quirements. 

Seniors with concentration programs in botany or in biology emphasizing 
tany are required to register for Botany NC 198, the Senior Seminar, and 
her (1) to present a satisfactory paper in this course and to pass an oral 
amination on the field of the paper, or (2) to pass the senior comprehen- 
i€ examination. 

All students concentrating in botany should consult Mr. Benson concerning 
| plant collection built up in various courses. This is a graduation require- 
tnt, and the collection must be submitted for inspection at the time of the 
aior comprehensive examination. Credit for individual work on the 


dection may be had by registration in Botany 81. 
i 


3otany-Zoology Concentration: See Biology. 


3otany-Chemistry Concentration: Botany 12, 15 (4 units), 17, 103; Chemistry 
59; Physics 51. upPER Division courses, Botany 123, 158, and 105 or 1073 
emistry 106, 110, 111. Recommended electives from the following list: 
logy 112; Botany 105 or 107, whichever was omitted above; Chemistry 
5, 184, 187; Zoology 1, 60, 121, 123. Botany 12 and 15 or 17 and Chemistry 


’ 


should be taken in the freshman year, and the full program should be 
Inned as early as possible. 


+ GeneraL Borany. Mr. Phillips and Mr. Vickery. An elementary course 
) those wishing general information concerning plants or foundation work 
dbotany. Special attention is given to the plant as a living organism, and 
fohasis is upon structure and function in flowering plants. Laboratory fee 
rf 3 units. First semester. Class MW, rz and arranged; laboratory, Section 


T, 1:15-3:05; Section B, Th, 1:15-3:05. 
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15. CLASSIFICATION AND Fietp Botany. Mr. Benson. An elementary cout 
in classification of primarily the flowering plants; with much field wor 
No prerequisite, but permission of the instructor required. Laboratory a1 
field trip fee $8.75. 3 units (4 units for those undertaking additional fie 
and laboratory study and making a plant collection.) Second semester. Cla 
MW, 11; laboratory, Section A, T, 1:15-4:00, Section B, Th, 1:15-4:00. 


17. SuRVEY OF THE Pxiant Kinopom. Mr. Phillips. Relationships, | 
histories, and development of algae, fungi, liverworts, mosses, ferns, cor 
bearing trees, and flowering plants. No prerequisite, but permission of t 
instructor required. Laboratory fee $6.50. 3 units. First semester. Given 
alternate years. Class, TTh, 8; laboratory W, 1:15-4:00. (Omitted in 1950-51 


81. Exementary BoranicaL Prosuems. Staff. This course offers to qualifi 
students opportunities for additional supervised laboratory work in such fiel 
as (a) classification of flowering plants, trees, or ferns, (b) structure af 
classification of algae, (c) culture and special physiology of plants of any grot 
favorable for study, (d) structure and development of plants, or (e) ecolog 
Each semester. I or 2 units, but not more than 1 unit may be taken in fl 
first enrollment for a problems course. May be repeated for credit. Permissi 
of the instructor required. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. Arranged. 


103. Pxiant PuystoLocy AND Ecotocy. Mr. Phillips. A study in the laborato 
and greenhouse of physiological processes such as nutrition, absorptio 
conduction, transpiration, photosynthesis, respiration, and growth togeth 
with a study in the field of the factors affecting the living plant in its natur 
environment and those determining its geographical distribution and ecologic 
relationships. Prerequisite, Botany 12 or the equivalent. Laboratory fee $8. 
and breakage deposit $5.00. First semester. 3 units. Class MW, 8; laborato 
and field trips, F, 1:15-4:00. 


105a, 105b. CLASSIFICATION OF FLoweriInc Piants. Mr. Benson and M 
Vickery. Study of the local native flowering plants and also of ferns an 
cone-bearing trees. Principles and methods of classification; evolutionary serie 
history of botanical classifications; geographical distribution of plants corr 
lated with geological history. Field trips for study of plants in their nati 
habitats. Prerequisite, Botany 15. Laboratory and field trip fee $8.75 eac 
semester. 3 units. Given in alternate years. Class MW, 10; laboratory and fel 
M, 2:15-5:05. | 


107. STrucTuURE, DEVELOPMENT, AND RELATIONSHIPS OF GREEN Piants. M 
Benson. A review of the structure, evolutionary series, and relationships « 
the groups of green plants. Prerequisite, Botany 12 and 17 or equivalen 
Laboratory fee $8.00. 4 units. Second semester. Given in alternate years. Clas 
MWF, 10; laboratory MW, 2:15-4:05. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


123. Prantr Puysiotocy, Mr. Phillips. A study of the physical and chemic 
Processes occurring in plants. Prerequisite, Botany 12 and 103; elementar 
college chemistry; or permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee $10.00 af 
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akage deposit $5.00. 4 units. Second semester. Given in alternate years. 


ss MWF, 9; laboratory F, 1:15-4:00. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


. Purant Ecorocy. Mr. Phillips. Relationship of plants and animals to 
environment and to each other; plant communities factors affecting 
ribution of plants; plant geography and study of forests, deserts, tundra, 
sslands, woodlands, chaparral, etc. Prerequisites: Botany 12, 15, 103, and 
apletion of or concurrent registration in Botany 105; or permission of 
ructor. Laboratory fee $8.00 and breakage deposit $5.00. 4 units. Second 
lester. Given in alternate years. Class MWF, 8; laboratory and field trips 
1:15-4:00. 
» Pant Anatomy. Mr. Phillips. A review of the structure of seed plants 
| preparation of microscope slides with practice on materials partly of the 
dent’s own choosing to represent structure or development of plants or for 
alogical data. Prerequisites, Botany 12, 17, and 107; or permission of the 
iructor. Laboratory fee $7.00 and the cost of special materials for the 
dent’s slide collection. First semester. 3 units. Class TTh, 8; laboratory 
1:15-4:00. 
. Princrpres or Systematic Borany. Mr. Benson. Principles involved 
organizing plant groups according to genetic relationships into families, 
era, species, varieties, etc. Methods of exploration for data; classification 
ative populations, choice of scientific names, and description. Prerequisites, 
any 12, 15, and 105, or permission of instructor. Laboratory and field trip 
‘$9.00. First semester. 3 units. Given in alternate years. Class and labora- 


y MWF, 1o. Field trips arranged. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


. Apvancep Boranicat Prosxems. Staff. Special individual work in any 
d of botany for students with adequate preparation. The student may 
icipate preparation of a thesis for the Master’s Degree by beginning a 
lem or continuing one begun in Botany 123, 158, 167, 175 or other 
rses, or he may work upon any significant problem approved by the 
tuctor. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Permission 
he instructor required. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. Arranged. 


198. Senior Seminar. Staff. Review and integration of various phases 
botany and the biological sciences. Required of all seniors the year of 
duation and of February graduates the preceding year. No credit. 
ianged; meeting for one hour in alternate weeks. Second semester. 


* * * 

Graduate work in botany is offered through the Claremont Graduate 
ool. The facilities for research in plant classification are particularly good 
e the Pomona College Herbarium includes about 300,000 specimens and 
e the library has been developed primarily for work in this field. For 
ly of ecology, the vicinity of Claremont is exceptionally good, since alpine, 
st, woodland, chaparral, grassland, ocean shore, and various desert floras 
within easy reach. Research may be undertaken in systematic botany, plant 
siology, ecology, or some phases of plant morphology. 
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Zoology 


Three programs of concentration are offered: Zoology; Zoology-Chem 
and Zoology-Botany (Biology). Students interested in pre-medical tra 
should consult the pre-medical course under Pre-professional Programs. 


Zoology Concentration. Preparation for teaching (at junior college | 
research, or government service. Students interested in any one of 

objectives should plan on at least one year of graduate study. Requirem 
Zoology, 1, 115, 120, 123, and 12 units of upper division courses chosen 
Biology, Zoology, and summer courses at the Marine Laboratory. 


Zoology-Chemistry Concentration. Preparation for positions allied to med: 
such as nursing, medical technology or research assistants. Training in ty 
is recommended. Requirements: Zoology 1, 60, 121, 123; Chemistry 1 
106 and one semester of 110 and 111; Physics 1 or 51; 8 units chosen _ 
Biology 105; Chemistry 107, 109; and Zoology 106, 107 and 126. 


Zoology-Botany Concentration. Preparation for teaching at the high s 
level. For requirements consult program listed under Biology. 


The Zoology Department is prepared to advise on a program which 
permit junior transfer students to complete all requirements for the Bac 
and Master of Arts degrees, and for the teaching credential in three 
and two summer sessions. Transfer students may be admitted to u 
division courses without the specific prerequisites listed if in the opinio 
the instructor they have had equivalent material elsewhere. 


The Zoology Department of Pomona College in an arrangement with 
California Institute of Technology offers summer work at the Kerck 
Marine Laboratory at Corona del Mar. The 1950 session will run | 
August 7 to September 9 inclusive. Tuition for full registration (6 uw 
$70.00. Further information may be secured from the Department of Zool 


1a-tb, GENERAL Zootocy. Mr. Pequegnat. An introduction to all the sp 
fields of modern zoology for those desiring general information concer. 
animals, as well as for majors in the department. Reference is made t 
classes of animals, but only those forms which best illustrate impor 
zoological principles are studied intensively. No prerequisites. Laboratory 
$6.00 each semester. 3 units. Class TTA, 10; laboratory W or Th o1 
1:15-4:05. 


11. Marine Zootocy anp Ecotocy. Mr. Pequegnat. An elementary co 
devoted to discussion of biological principles as observed in marine anin 
In addition considerable attention is given to the evolutionary developn 
of the various groups, as well as to their specific identification, their ecolog 
distribution, and their habits. Lecture, laboratory, and field work. Desig 
especially to fulfill the Biological Science requirement. Offered at the Ma: 
Laboratory. 6 units. | 
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| Mammatian Anatomy. Mr. Ryerson. A study of the principles and 
ihniques of anatomy involving a consideration of the various anatomical 
ationships and trends displayed by mammals including man. Laboratory 
voted principally to an intensive dissection of the cat. Prerequisite: one 
ir of biology or zoology. Laboratory fee $4.00. 3 units. First semester. 
iss, M, 9; laboratory TTA, 1:15. 


. Parasitotocy. Mr, Pequegnat. An introduction to the general nature 
jparasitism, including a survey of all types of animal parasites in which 
ise of greatest medical, economic, and social importance to man will receive 
jor consideration. Prerequisite, any one of following: Zoology 1, 11, or 
jlogy 1. 2 units. First semester. TTh, 9. 


(. Parastrococy Lazoratory. Mr. Pequegnat. Study both of prepared 
serials of significant parasites and their biological vectors, and of living 
tasites removed from invertebrate and vertebrate hosts. Some time will be 
koted to slide preparation. Prerequisite: Zoology 106 (may be taken con- 
trently ). BeuoitePitst;sctnester,. 0, 7:75, 


1, Comparative VERTEBRATE Anatomy. Mr. Pequegnat. A course embody- 
1 an analysis of the phylogenetic changes undergone by the principal | 
fan-systems accounting for their present structure, and a comparative study 
fhe structure of modern vertebrates. Laboratory devoted to dissections of 
la-mammalian vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zoology 60. Laboratory fee $8.00. 
‘nits. Second semester. Class TTh, 9; laboratory TTA, 1:15. 


2, Comparative VERTEBRATE Emsryotocy. Mr. McCarthy. A study of 
eclopment of representative vertebrates from fertilization through organo- 
cesis. Prerequisite: Zoology 115. Laboratory fee $8.00. First semester. 


nits. Class TTh, 8; laboratory TAF, 1:1 = 


2 Mammauian Puysiotocy. Mr. Ryerson. An introduction to the study 
the functions of the organ-systems of mammals, with especial reference to 
11. Particular attention will be given to the elements of nutrition and to the 
ligrative aspects of the endocrine and nervous systems. Prerequisite: Zoology 
03 units. First semester, MWF, 8. 


2, Lasoratory MertHops 1n Puystotocy. Mr. Ryerson. Special emphasis 
nthe physiology of the vertebrates. Prerequisites: Zoology 121 (may be 
ie concurrently), and one year of chemistry. Laboratory fee $6.00. First 
lester. 2 units. MW, 1:15. 


2 Hisrorocica, Tecunigus. Mr. Ryerson. Theory and practice of prepara- 
© of vertebrate cells and tissues for microscopical study. Prerequisite: one 
©: of biological science. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee $4.00. 
nit. Second semester. F, 1:15-4:05. 


2 Comparative VERTEBRATE Hisrotocy. Mr. Ryerson. The microscopical 
Nomy of representative vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zoology 125. Second 
lester. 3 units. Laboratory fee $8.00. Class TTA, 8; laboratory T, 1:75. 
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128. Entomotocy. Mr. McCarthy. A general course in the structure, p 
ology, and classification of insects. Each student makes his own collectior 
identification and study. Prerequisite: Zoology 1a or its equivalent. Labor: 
fee $6.00. 3 units. Second semester. Class T, 1:15; laboratory T, 2:15; Th, . 


130. Marine INvEerRTEBRATES. Mr. Pequegnat. A study of invertebrates r 
ing in the sea from the points of view of their phylogenetic relationships, - 
morphology, and their physiology. Lecture and laboratory. Laboratory dey 
principally to Pacific Coast types. Offered at the Marine Laboratory. 3 u 


150. Marine Ecorocy. Mr. Pequegnat. A study of marine invertebrate 
they exist in the field. Animals are observed and collected in the field 
returned to the laboratory for specific identification and observation in 
living state. The lectures are devoted to discussion of the distribution of 
species observed and the factors which may account for these distributi 
patterns. The course is so organized that anyone registering for it sh 
either have a thorough grounding in the morphology and _ physiology 
marine invertebrates or take Zoology 130 concurrently. Offered at the Ma 
Laboratory. 3 units. 


152a, 152b. Ecotocy or THE VERTEBRATES. Mr. Pequegnat. A study of 
land vertebrates, principally of this region, considering the bases of cla: 
cation, life histories, adaptations to the environment, populations, and 
factors which account for their present distribution. First semester devi 
principally to birds and mammals; second semester to amphibia and rept 
2 units each semester. Prerequisite: one year of biological work. Class 7 


laboratory W, 1:15-4:05. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


160. Zoorocy Proseminar. Staff. Discussion of selected topics of cur 
interest to zoologists. Each semester. Open to all levels. No credit. T, 4:1 


199. INTRopucTION To RzsEarcH 1N Zooxocy. Staff. Open to those stud 
concentrating in zoology or pre-medicine on cofsent of the staff. Each ser 
ter 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee $2.00 per u 
Offered at Marine Laboratory as well as at Claremont. Arranged. 


Chemistry 


Concentration requirements are Chemistry 1, 59, 106, 107, 109, I10, | 
158, 159; Physics 51; Mathematics 1, 65. Students who plan a_ professic 
career in the field are urged to follow the suggested program below, wh 
is based upon the recommendations of the American Chemical Society Cc 
mittee for Professional Training of Chemists. Pomona College has been pla 
upon the approved list by this committee. 

Attention is called to the joint programs with the departments of Bot: 
and Zoology, listed under the offerings of these departments. “ 

Students who are preparing for secondary teaching of chemistry sho 
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isult the department before registering for the junior and senior years. By 
per coordination of courses it is possible to obtain both the Master’s degree 
Chemistry and the general secondary credential upon completion of grad- 
e work for one academic year plus two summer sessions. 

Properly qualified graduates of junior colleges can complete the Bachelor’s 
| Master’s degrees plus a credential in three years with two summer ses- 
as. Those planning this three year program should consult the depart- 
ntal chairman. 


UGGESTED PROGRAM FOR PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 


is schedule is intended as a guide only and deviations are made to suit 
ividual cases. The electives should be planned to complete the distribution 
uirements of pages 71 and 72 as early as possible. 

shman Year IST SEMESTER 2ND SEMESTER 
‘Chemistry 1, 3 4 units 4 units 

' Mathematics 1 git 2 est 


3 
; 3 e) 
History 1 Saige ayia 
3 3 


Chemistry 59, 106 3 units 3 units 
Chemistry 110, 111 Ager 4" 
Mathematics 65 Chae ching 
Physics 51 4” Ann 
Engineering drawing may 

be added if desired 
ior Year 
‘Chemistry 158 ya 3 
Chemistry 107, 159 2 ical 3 iia 
Electives re 9 
‘or Year 
‘Chemistry 112 
‘Chemistry 109 
Chemistry 184 
Chemistry 185 
Chemistry 187 . 
Electives to complete program 
Research is usually included 
: A fee is required for each laboratory course, to cover the cost of 
chemicals. In addition a locker deposit must be made to cover breakage 
and loss of equipment. The unused balance of the deposit is returned 
at the end of the year. 


14 
ut 3 " 
aw it 


"W I2 " 


own | HH 


tb. INorcanic AND ELEMENTARY THEORETICAL CuHEmistTry. Mr. Pierce. 
| is the basic course prerequisite for further work in the department. The 
ratory work of Chemistry 3 must be taken concurrently. Prerequisite, 
to use logarithms and solve algebraic equations. 3 units. Lectures, 
1S, Q. 
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3a, 3b. GrNnERAL CHemistry Lazoratory. Mr. Pierce and Staff. Musi 
taken concurrently with Chemistry 1 since the experiments are correlated 1 
and illustrate the lecture material. I unit. Fee, $6.00 each term, deposit $ 
for the year. TA or F, 1:15-4:10. Concentrators in chemistry should reg 
for the Thursday section, premedical students for Friday. Others may € 


59. Quatitative Anatysis. Mr. Smith. The lectures deal with applicat 
of the principles of chemical equilibrium to the separations and identificat 
of the common ions. Semimicro analytical procedures are employed. 
requisite, Chemistry 1b with grade of C. 3 units. Fee $6.00, deposit $: 
First semester. Lecture W, ro. Laboratory M, 2:15-5:10 and T, 1:15-4:1 


106. ELEMENTARY Quantirative ANatysis. Mr. Pierce. Prerequisite Ch 
istry 59 or equivalent (a thorough understanding of chemical equilibriun 
applied to ionization of weak electrolytes, hydrolsis, complex ions, ¢ 
3 units. Fee $8.00, deposit $5.00. Second semester. Lecture M, 10. Labora 
M, 2:15-5:10 and W, 1:15-4:10. 


107. ApvaNcED Quantitative Anatysis. Mr. Pierce. Prerequisite, Chemi 
106 or equivalent. 3 units. Fee $8.00, deposit $5.00. First semester. Labora 
M, 2:15-5:10 and TW, 1:15-4:10. 


109. THEoRY oF Quantitative Anatysis. Mr. Pierce. Lectures and prob 
assignments on complex equilibria, oxidation potentials and more advar 
theory of quantitative separations. Prerequisite, Chemistry 106 or equival 
I unit. First semester. Lecture W, 9- 


110a, 110b. ELEMENTARY OrcaNic Cuemistry. Mr. Hansch. The first ser 
ter is a survey of organic chemistry including aliphatic and aromatic ch 
istry. The second semester is a more detailed study of some of the m 
advanced organic reactions. Prerequisite, Chemistry 1 or equivalent. 3 ut 


Lectures MWF, 11. 


I11a, 111b. INrRopucTION To Orcanic Lazoratory Meruops. Mr. Han. 
First semester, instruction in laboratory operations and organic preparatic 
Second semester, organic preparations and introduction to qualitative org 
analysis. 1 unit. Fee $6.00, deposit $5.00 each semester. Laboratory Th o: 
first semester; second semester, F only, 7:15-4:15. 


112a, 112b. Orcanic Syntueses. Mr. Hansch. Advanced preparations 
supplement the laboratory work of Chemistry rrr. Open only to stude 
taking the pre-professional program. 1 unit. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, 1 
Fee $7.50, deposit $5.00 each semester. Laboratory Th, 1:15-4:10. 


158a, 158b. Puysicat Cuemistry. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite Chemistry 1 


110, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. Chemistry 110 may be taken concurren 
3 units. Lectures TTAS, zo. 


159. PuystcaL Cuemisrry Lazoratory. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite, Chemis 


158a. 3 units. Fee $10.00, deposit $5.00. Second semester. Laboratory M, 2: 
5:10 and TW, 1:15-4:10. 
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ia, 181b. Current Topics in Cuemistry. Staff. Oral reports by students 
1 faculty on contemporary chemical research. Objectives are the training 
students in the use of chemical literature and in the clear presentation of 
¢ntific results, Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, 158 (may be taken concurrently ) 
| reading knowledge of German. 1 unit. Arranged. 


|. ApvaNncep Orcanic Cuemistry. Mr. Hansch. A survey of current 
ories of organic reaction mechanisms. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, 158a. 
‘nits. Second semester. Lectures MWF, 9. 


. Apvancep INorcanic Cuemistry. Mr. Smith. The lectures will include 

iscussion of atomic and molecular structure as related to spectra, coordina- 

i compounds, and colloid chemistry. Prerequisite, Chemistry 107, 110, 
(may be taken concurrently). 2 units. First semester. Lectures MF, 9. 


+ Qua.irativE Orcanic Anatysis. Mr. Hansch. The use of systematic 
cedures for the identification of organic compounds. Prerequisite, Chem- 
y 106, 110, and reading knowledge of German. 3 units. Fee $7.50, deposit 
10. First semester. Laboratory W, 1:15-4:10, plus two arranged periods. 


a-192b. SprctrocHEmMicaL Anatysis. Mr. Pierce. Training in the opera- 
. of the spectrograph, use of excitation sources, qualitative analysis of a 
ety of samples, densitometry, preparation of working curves, and quanti- 
ve analysis. Each student is expected to prepare and test a working curve 
‘a specific analysis. Assigned readings and frequent conferences in addition 
iboratory work. Prerequisite, Chemistry 107, 158, and consent of instructor. 
st be taken for a total of 6 units, but may be started either semester. 3 units. 
$10.00 plus cost of supplies (film and electrodes). Arranged. 


} 
+ @. 


9 UnpercrapuaTE Resgarcn. Staff. Seniors may take 6 units of research 

Physical, Organic or Analytical Chemistry, under direction of a staff 
yaber. The work may be taken in one semester or extended over two. A 
“is is required. Prerequisite, average of B in chemistry courses and 
went of instructor. Fee $3.00 per unit, deposit $5.00. Each semester. 
anged., 


‘171. GtasssLowinc. Mr. Smith. Training is given in the fundamental 
ations involved in the construction of scientific glass apparatus (inner 
, metal to glass seals, construction of mercury vapor pump and McLeod 
aze). Academic credit toward graduation is not given for this course but 
«registrant receives a recorded grade indicating the proficiency attained. 
nits. Either semester. Fee $7.50 plus cost of glass used. Laboratory 
aged. ee Fas 

‘raduate work leading to the M.A. degree is offered under auspices of the 


pagent Graduate School. The Claremont catalog should be consulted for 
tils, 
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Classics 


In the interest of providing a maximum offering in Classics, a coordina 
program is offered by the departments of Pomona and Scripps College. 
broad program is thereby assured to meet the needs of all students y 
desire training in Latin and Greek or in the literature of Classical Antiqu 
in translation. Mr. Carroll will gladly advise Pomona students regardi 
opportunities in this program, and will assist in developing programs 
study which will meet basic requirements. 


GREEK 


5ta-51b. Evementary Greek. Mr. Carroll. A study of the principles of Gre 
grammar for beginning students. The course is designed to provide a fi 
foundation for the further study of the language and its literature, Simplif 
reading materials will be utilized as fully as possible. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


tora, 1orb. INTERMEDIATE GREEK. Mr. Carroll. For students who have h 
Greek 51a-51b or equivalent. A reading course in Greek with selections fre 
the Apology of Socrates, Homer’s Odyssey, Euripides’ Medea, the Gre 
New Testament and Church Fathers. 3 units. Arranged. 


GREEK AND Roman Comepy anp Satire. A course designed to cover 
English translation the dramas of Aristophanes, Menander, Plautus, a 
Terence and the literature of the outstanding Greek and Roman writers 
the field of satire. Lectures will be given on the history of the developme 
of the theatre, on the history of comedy and the mime, and on the develc 
ment of satire and satiric forms. Year Course. Offered by Mr. Palmer 
Scripps College. Students should enroll for Greek I-106. Arranged. 


GREEK AND Roman Tracepy. Scripps College Course I-107. (Omitted 
1950-51.) 


160a, 160b. CxasstcaAL CrIvILIzATION AND THE WesTERN Herirace. M 
Carroll. A course in general education for all students desiring orientati 
in the culture of the Graeco-Roman world and its legacy to modern civi 
zation. No previous training is required in Classical languages or Ancie 
History. A broad program of lectures covering the salient phases of ancie 
life and art will be integrated with a reading program in translation | 
selected Classical authors from Homer to St. Augustine. An effort will 1 
made to trace the principal intellectual currents of antiquity, down to af 
including Christianity, and to indicate their degrees of influence on model 
art, literature and society. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


LaTIN 
1a-tb. Exementary Latin. Latin grammar and syntax for students wit 
no secondary school Latin. The aims and purposes of individual studen 
enrolled will be particularly considered by the instructor in this course. I 
general goal is to develop an ability to read Latin as quickly as possibl 
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id to make use of that ability for a further understanding of the language. 
units. In 1950-51 this course will be offered by Mr. Palmer at Scripps 
allege. Students should enroll for Latin I-8. Arranged. 


a, 57b. INTERMEDIATE Latin. Mr. Carroll. For students with one or two 
ars of secondary school Latin, or Latin 1a-tb. Selected readings from 
Ilust, Cicero, Vergil, Ovid, St. Augustine, and the Vulgate Bible. Oral 
inslation and discussions of grammar and syntax will be coordinated with 
tures on the history of Latin literature. Emphasis will be on reading 
tin as a living language. Attention will be given to the needs of the 
dividual student in preparation of reading program. 3 units. Arranged. 


MAN WRITERS OF THE Repustic. Staff. A survey in Latin of the outstanding 
man writers in the second and first centuries B.C. An intensive study 
a single author will be made during the second semester of the course. 
gen to all students who have had three years or more of secondary school 
tin or the equivalent. Year course. Arranged. 


MAN WRITERS OF THE Empire. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 
IsTORY OF Greece. For description see History ror. 
IsTORY OF Rome. For description see History tor. 


YCIENT ART AND ARcHAEOLocy. For description see Art 55a, 55b. 


Comparative Literature 


mcentration in Continental Literature. Designed for students who are 
erested in European Literature. 


Requirements: 24 units in courses numbered over 100. Twelve of these 
its must be in Continental Literature (in translation), twelve in European 
erature in the original language. Electives in English literature are strongly 


ommended. 


8a, 148b. REapINcs IN CoNTINENTAL LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION. Mr. 
umann. A study of outstanding works of Cervantes, Moliére, Goethe, 
wubert, Balzac, Tolstoy, Ibsen (for Juniors and Seniors only). 3 units. 
ranged. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


ta, 181b. READINGS IN CONTINENTAL LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION. Mr. 
umann. A study of outstanding works of Dante, Montaigne, Stendhal, 
lstoy, Dostoievsky, Thomas Mann, and others. Open to Seniors and to 
iors only if concentrating in Comparative Literature. 3 units. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


52. ComparaTIve Literature. Mr. Merlan. Year course. TTh, 3:15-5:00 
d arranged hour. 
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Economics : 


A concentration program in Economics is suggested in general for those 
who wish to understand the nature and operation of the economic system in 
which they live and in particular for the student who contemplates a career 
in business, law, teaching, or research. Emphasis in the training is on sources 
of information and processes of analysis which are essential to leaders in the 
business and professional world. 


Prerequisites: Lower division courses, Economics 5, 51, and 57. Economies 
51, or equivalent, is a prerequisite for all advanced courses in economics. 


Required courses: Economics 103, 104, 109, 110, 158, 190 and other courses 
in economics to bring the total of upper division courses to 24 units. 


Recommended program: Economics 5 in the freshman year, Economics 
51 and 57 in the sophomore year, Economics 103, 104, 109, 110 in the junior 
year, and Economics rgo and other courses in the field of the student’s special 
interest during the senior year. 


Pre-Professional programs: Students planning to take graduate work in 
business administration or law should include courses in English writing and 
literature, speech, psychology, and philosophy in addition to courses in 
government, history, and sociology. Courses in mathematics and in one oF 
more foreign languages are strongly recommended particularly for those 
intending to take graduate work in economics in preparation for a career 
in teaching or research. 


Junior Transfers: Transfer students should consult with some member of 
the Economics staff with a view to adjusting their programs so as to achieve 
a satisfactory concentration. 


Three-Year M.A. Program: Proximity and cooperation between Pomona 
College and the Claremont Graduate School make it conveniently possible 
for students so interested to plan, beginning with their junior year, a three- 
year program enabling them to earn both the B.A. and M.A. degrees. The 
work for the Master’s degree may be taken in economics, business & public 
administration, or in political economy. 


In addition, the Claremont Summer Session, sponsored jointly by the four 
Associated Colleges in Claremont, makes it feasible for those desiring to 
continue their academic work throughout the year either to accelerate theif 
programs or to enroll for courses in education that would enable them, within 
the three year period, also to obtain certificates for teaching in the high 
schools or junior colleges of California. Any student interested in pursuing 
such a program is invited to confer with the Department. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Combined Year Course in 
American Politics and Economics 
For the benefit of a limited number of students unable to include in their 
programs a full year each of economics and government, these two depart 
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1ents cooperate in offering the combined course described immediately below. 
- may be offered in fulfillment of one of the requirements for distribution 
1 the lower division but not in combination with either Economics 51 or 
rovernment 51, which are the recommended courses. 


a-tb. American Poxrticat Economy. Departmental Staff in Economics and 
rovernment. 1a, the American economic system, is devoted to a study of 
indamental economic institutions, problems and processes, special attention 
sing given to the factors which determine national income, employment 
ad production. rb, the American political system, is devoted to the study 
- basic political institutions, problems and processes, with emphasis upon the 
onstitution, democracy, federalism, and the functions of legislation and 
iministration. The two halves of the course may be taken in either order or 
mcurrently, one section each of 1a and 1b being given each semester. 
Registration will be limited to approximately 30 per section.) 3 units. First 


mester: 1a, TTS, 10; 1b, TTAS, 8. Second semester: tafe] PAS ea: 
ITS, ro. 


ECONOMICS 


4 5b. Accountine. Mr. Oliver. A study in theory and method, developing 
om the balance sheet the fundamental principles underlying alike the 
mstruction and interpretation of financial records. Open to freshmen. 3 units. 
‘sections: MW, 8 and MW, 11. Laboratory, W, 1:15-4:15, or F, 1:15- 
15. 


a-51b. Principes or Economics. Staff. The basic course in economics for 
th majors and non-majors. The nature and operation of the American 
onomic system and its place in the world economy. Includes current 
onomic problems and related public policies. Not open to freshmen. 3 units. 


WF, 9 and 11; TTAS, 8 and zo. 


« STATISTICS FOR THE SoctaL Sciences. Mr. Break. A course in the applica- 
m of quantitative method to economic and social problems with emphasis 
_ the interpretation of the results obtained. Frequency series analysis, 
mentary sampling, and simple correlation. (Credit will not be given for 


th Economics 57 and Psychology 102.) 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 
boratory, T, 2:15-4:15 or Th, 2:1 5-415. 
| 


ADVANCED COURSES 
Economics 51 or equivalent is prerequisite for all advanced courses in 
onomics. 


3. Monzy anv Banxinc. Mr. Bond. Principles of money, credit, and 
aking interpreted in the light of the institutions and financial organization 
signed to supply society with adequate media of exchange. The relation 
‘Money, income, and prices, and the problems of monetary management 
d fiscal policy. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 10. | 
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104. Economic THrory AND Business Poticy. Mr. Bond. A study of th 
organization of economic activity through markets and prices with emphas. 
on the analytical method in economics; resource use and income division i 
markets containing various mixtures of competition and monopoly; th 
relationship between economic analysis and business practice. 3 units. Fir 
semester. MWF, ro. : 


105. Corporation Finance. Principles underlying the promotion, financi 
structure and control, failure, and reorganization of corporate enterpris 
Prerequisite: Economics 5, or equivalent training in accounting. 3 unit 
First semester. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


tog. Pusiic Finance. Mr. Break. A study of government taxing an 
spending policies and of their effect on the volume of production and employ 
ment, the price level, and the distribution of income. Special attention i 
given to the problem of the public debt and to proposals for tax reform 
3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 10. 


110. INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND Pustic Poticy. Mr. Bond. A study o 
the basic American policy of maintaining competition to control economi 
behavior with some consideration of agricultural policy, utility regulation 
and other forms of industrial control. Case studies of specific firms am 
industries and the work of the Antitrust Division and Federal Trade Com 
mission are emphasized. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


r11. Lasor Economics. Mr. Perry. An examination of the tools of economii 
analysis in their relation to problems of labor. A brief history of organizec 
labor is followed by an analysis of such problems as labor productivity 
minimum wage legislation, maintenance of full employment, and unior 
wage and hour policies. Economics 104 or equivalent is desirable but no 
required as a prerequisite. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


118a, 118b. DEvELOpPMENT oF Economic InstrTuTIons. A study of the basic 
economic forces and institutions of Europe and the United States since 1500 
Emphasis will be placed on those factors contributing most to the establish: 
ment of the present-day economies of the two areas. 3 units. (Omitted in 


1950-51.) 


150a-150b. Apvancep Accountine. Mr. Darlington. Advanced accounting 
theory and practice applied to the managerial problems of valuation and 
operation in various types of business concerns. Accounting for the organiza- 
tion and liquidation of co-partnerships and corporations, for combinations and 
consolidations, for trusts, estates, receiverships, and branches. 3 units. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 5 or equivalent. MWF, 8. 


154. INTERREGIONAL TrapE. Mr. Oliver. A study of trade principles, 
problems, and policies. Topics include the balance of payments and the 
processes of its equilibrium, international commercial policies and trade 
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agreements, the international monetary fund and the world bank, and the 
problem of world reconstruction. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


58. INTERMEDIATE Sratistics. Mr. Break. More advanced work in fre- 
quency series analysis and in sampling theory, analysis of variance, decompo- 
‘ition of economic time series, construction and interpretation of index 
aumbers, and business forecasting. 3 units. Second semester. TTS, 9 and 


Th, 2:15-4:15. 


190. History or Economic Tuoucut. Mr. Perry. A survey of the develop- 
ment of economic science and policy from the forerunners of the classical 
chool to the present date with emphasis on those aspects of economic doctrine 
which contribute most to an understanding of the present status of the field 
yf economics. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


(gt. Monetary Turory. Mr. Bond. A systematic study of the theoretical 
ools of analysis used in consideration of the economic system as a whole. 
Emphasis is placed upon monetary and general equilibrium theory. Pre- 
equisite: Economics 104 and permission of instructor. 3 units. Second 
emester. Arranged. 


(92. Business Cycies. Mr. Oliver. An introduction to the general problem 
sf economic change; the history, theory, and measurement of business cycles 
ogether with study of theories of cyclical stabilization. 3 units. First semester. 


(TAS, 9. 


98. InTRopucTion to ResEarcH. Mr. Perry. Supervised advanced study 
n any field of economics. Each student will pursue an individual research 
wroject which will provide the basis for oral reports, group discussion, and 
| final written research report. Open to qualified seniors with the permission 
f instructor. 3 units. First semester. Th, 7:30-10 p.m. 


99. Reapincs 1n Economics. Mr. Bond. Senior seminar devoted to the study 
£ current economic problems and policies with emphasis on sources of infor- 
nation and the use of tools acquired in earlier courses. Selected readings, oral 
€ports, written exercises. Open to qualified seniors with permission of instruc- 
or. 3 units. Second semester. Th, 7:30-10 p.m. 


susinEss Law. For description, see Government 106. 
\DMINISTRATIVE Law. For description, see Government 156. 


NDUsTRIAL PsycHo.ocy. For description, see Psychology 55. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE 
farxerinc. Mr. Henniger. 3 units. Both semesters. MWF, 9. 


orzIGN Trave. Mr. DeHaas. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 8 or 9. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Mr. Phelps. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, | 


Corporation Finance. Mr. Taylor. 3 units. Both semesters. TTAS, 9. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Open to qualified seniors with the permission of the chairman of th 
department and the instructor of the graduate seminar. For other graduai 
courses, consult the catalog of The Claremont Graduate School. 


205. Price Turory. Mr. Vandermeulen. 4 units. First semester. Arrange: 


206. Monerary THEory AND Poticy. Mr. Bond. 4 units. Second semeste, 
Arranged. | 


Education 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are designed to supply th 
general background that an intelligent citizen should have regarding one a 
our important social institutions and at the same time to prepare a prospectiv 
teacher or administrator for the more technical training given in the Clare 
mont Graduate School or in some other graduate institution. 


Requirements for concentration in Education which apply to student 
graduating prior to June 1952: 24 units of work in courses numbered ove 
100, at least 12 of which are in the department of education. 


Prerequisite courses: Education 53a, 53b. Required courses: Educatio 
104, 105, 151, 187, Psychology 107 or 108 (or equivalent course at Scripp 
College). Selections from the following to bring total to at least 24 units 
Psychology 103, 135, 156 (or equivalent course at Scripps College), 158 
Scripps [V-112, [V-114; Physical Education 123, 124, 126; Sociology 106, 152 
In addition, the following teacher-education courses are available as a pat 
of a program of concentration in the departments named or may be used a 
electives in the major field of education: Physical Education 119, 154, 191. 


Requirements for concentration in Education which apply to student 
graduating in June 1952 or thereafter: 24 units of work in courses numberec 
over 100, as prescribed below: 


Prerequisite courses: Education 53a, 53b; Psychology 51a-b; Governmen 
51a-b; Sociology 51. Required courses: Education 104, 105, 151, 187; Sociolog} 


106; Psychology 107, 108 (or equivalent course at Scripps College); Govern 
ment 103 or IIo. 


53a, 53b. InrRopuction To Epucation. Mr. Lee. The basic course in Educa 
tion, designed for those who desire an understanding of the place anc 
function of education in America today. An introductory study of the 
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lucational programs and processes in a democracy and the fundamental 
sponsibility of the citizen for their effective operation. Required of all 
udents concentrating in education. While the listed order is preferable, 
e two halves of the course may be taken in either order, 3 units. Two 


ctions, MWF, 8, 9. 


4. Hisrory or Epucation: Europzan AND Comparative. Mr. Lee. A 
urse designed to study and appraise the European roots of contemporary 
merican educational traditions and practices, with some attention to the 
mtemporary educational policies and practices in foreign countries. History 
and 55 or equivalent and Education 53 recommended as preparation. 3 
uts. First semester. MWF, 11. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted 


1950-51.) 


5- History or Epucation: Unirep Srates. Mr. Lee. A course designed 
study the growth and evolution of education in the United States. Stress 
placed upon the intellectual, social, and economic forces which shaped 
ucational developments. History 1 and 55 or equivalent and Education 53 
id 104 recommended as preparation. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 
fered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1950-51.) ! 


1. INtRopuctTiIoN To THE PuitosopHy oF Epucation. Mr. Lee. A study of 
e major philosophical foundations of contemporary American education. 
th the contributions of historical philosophies and contemporary develop- 
ents in educational thought will be examined. An attempt to answer the 
estion: What kind of education for modern America? 3 units. First 
nester. MWF, 11. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1951-52.) 


7- Funpamenvat Issues in Contemporary AMERICAN Epucation. Mr. Lee. 
course designed as an introduction for all students to the major issues con- 
ting American education today. The course will consider such problems 

the content of the curriculum, religion and public education, academic 
edom, and federal aid to education. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 
fered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1951-52.) 


tf TeacHINc oF Matuematics. For description see Mathematics 228. 
* * #* 


A wide range of graduate work in Education leading to the various creden- 
ls as well as to the degree of Master of Arts is offered under the auspices of 
> Claremont Graduate School. 


. 
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English 


English 1 or its equivalent is prerequisite for all other departmental cour: 
English 50 and History 1 are required of all students intending to concentr 
in the Department of English. 


A reading knowledge of at least one language and literature other tt 
English, as well as high school preparation in Latin, is strongly recommend 
In most graduate schools, candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosor 
are required to have a reading knowledge of two foreign languages. 


Electives should be chosen, in consultation with the adviser, from cout 
in Speech and Dramatics, foreign literature, the history of England, » 
history of philosophy, and (especially for students interested in writir 
elementary applied art. Sam. | 


Transfer students may offer equivalent courses pursued at other colleges 
fulfillment of these requirements and recommendations. 


CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON LITERATURE 


Students who are concentrating in literature must choose from each of | 
four groups below at least the number of units specified: 


Group I_ (9 units): ENcLIsH 101 or 155 or 153 or 154. 

Group II (6 units): ENcLIsH 103 or 105. 

Group III (6 units): ENcLisH 104 or 192 or 193. 

Group IV (6 units): ENcLisH 194 or 195a (3 units); 195b (3 units). 


A brief reading list, designed to acquaint students with the major figures 
literature, will supplement course assignments in the program of concentratii 
All of the books on this list, many of which will already have been read. 
course, will be included in the comprehensive examination. | | 


CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON WRITING 
The following pattern of courses must be completed, for a total of at le 
27 units, by students concentrating in writing: | 


1. Upper-division courses in composition (111, 151; Speech and Dramat 
112): 6 to 12 units. Note that certain courses in composition may be repeat 
for credit under proper conditions. | 


2. Courses in literature listed in Groups I and II above: 9 to 12 units. | 
3. Courses in literature listed in Groups III and IV above; 9 to 12 units, 


A course in elementary applied art, taken in the Freshman or Sophome 
year, is strongly recommended to students who intend to concentrate wi 
an emphasis on writing. 


A list of readings, stressing the principles of literary criticism and ilh 
trating the theory and techniques of writing, will supplement regular cour! 
work in this program of concentration. j 


Information concerning Honors programs and projected graduate work 
English may be had from the Departmental Staff. 
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tb. EncuisH: An Intropucrory Course. Departmental Staff. A brief 
w of the fundamentals of composition; instruction and practice in 
ng; reading and study of a few important literary types. Normally 
quisite for all other departmental courses. 3 units. Section meetings 
F, 8; TThS, 8; MWF, 9. Section of 1b first semester for specially 
fied students TTAS, zo. 


50b. Great EnciisH Autuors. Mr. Ilyin, Mr. Weismiller, Mrs. Pahl. 
idy of selected works of poetry and prose as representative major contri- 
ns to the literature of our cultural heritage. First semester: Chaucer, 
ser, Milton; also readings from the King James version of the Bible and 
the English lyric as a literary type. Second semester: Swift, Pope, 
Isworth, Carlyle, Arnold, Yeats, Eliot. No student will be admitted to 
econd semester of the course who has not completed English 50a or an 


alent. 3 units. MWF, 11; TTAS, 10. 


Inrropuction to Porrry. Mr. Holmes. A study of the principal aims 


echniques of poetry. Readings in a wide variety of poetic types. 3 units. 
semester. TTAS, zo. 


IntRopuction To Drama. Mr. Davis. Great plays of various periods 
the classic Greek to the present day; as extensive reading as time will 
it. 3 units. First semester. MWF, ro. 


INTRODUCTION To Prosz Fiction. Mr. Angell, Mr. Beatty. A general 
y of important works in prose fiction with emphasis upon selected 
s—English, American, and continental—from the eighteenth century to 
resent. Included in the course are works of Fielding, Austen, Flaubert, 
oy, and Thackeray. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10; TTAS, 10. 


News Writinc. Mr. Callander. Survey course in writing and presenta- 
of news, with special attention to writing for trade papers, professional 
als, and institutional news bureaus. Enrollment limited to 30 students. 
ts. First semester. MWF, 71. 


Exposirory Wririnc. Mr. Mulhauser. A course in the principal methods 
in explaining processes, theories, and the results of special investigations. 
course is designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes further 
ce in expository writing, especially the student who is preparing for a 
r in business of one of the professions, such as law, medicine, or scientific 
ch. Enrollment limited to 25 students. 3 units. Second semester. 


my 


a II. 


NARRATIVE AND Descriptive Waitinc. Mr. Weismiller, Mr. Ilyin. A 
e for students who, having shown some ability as writers in English 1 
equivalent, wish to continue with the basic creative problems of narra- 
and description. Laboratory exercises, assigned problems, and discussion. 
quisite: permission of the instructor. Enrollment limited to 25 students. 
ts. Second semester. Two sections. MWF, 11; TTAS, 10. 
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ADVANCED COURSES 


English 1 or an equivalent is prerequisite for all advanced course] 


English. | 


tora, 1orb. THE RENAISSANCE IN ENcLAND. Mr. Strathmann. English li 
ture of the Renaissance, chiefly non-dramatic, with emphasis upon Renaiss;, 
thought and the development of English literary forms. In the first seme 
the principal writer studied is Spenser; in the second semester, Milton. 3 u 
MWF, 9. | 
103a, 103b. LireraTURE oF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Mrs. Pahl, : 
Davis. A survey of English literature from 1660 to 1800. Main topics: 

semester, Restoration drama, neo-classic literary theory, the works of Dry 
Swift, and Pope; second semester, the beginnings of the novel, pre-roma 
poetry, Dr. Johnson and his circle. 3 units. MWF, zo. | 


1o4a, 104b. LrreraTuRE oF THE NINETEENTH Century. Mr. Angell, | 
Mulhauser. An intensive study of the major poets and prose-writers of 
period, with emphasis on literature as (1) an artistic expression of the 
emotions, and ideas of the individual writer, and as (2) a reflection of 
important, intellectual, historical, and literary movements of the cent 
First semester, writers of the Romantic period; second semester, writers 
the Victorian period. 3 units TTAS, 9. ; 


| 
1o5a, 105b. American Literature. Mrs. Pahl, Mr. Holmes. The literat 
of the United States, from the colonial period to the twentieth century, y. 
emphasis upon the development of a national culture. Representative wri) 
studied are, in the first semester, Edwards, Irving, Cooper, Emers 
Thoreau, and Hawthorne; in the second semester, Poe, Melville, Whitm 
Mark Twain, Henry James, and Dreiser. 3 units. T'TAS, 10. 


r11. Tue Suorr Story. Mr. Mulhauser. Practice in the writing of sh 
stories and sketches. Consideration of the critical principles of the sh 
story and criticism of both student and professional work. (A student ¥ 
has completed both English 111 and English 151 may repeat one of th 
courses for credit.) Enrollment limited to 25 students; if the registrat) 
for the course exceeds that number, the selection of the students to t 
the course will be made after the first class meeting. 3 units. First semest 


T, 1:15-3:05, and F, 1:15. 


151. Creative Writinc. Mr. Weismiller. Supervised practice in all for 
of creative writing. Study of matters and fields of literary interest. (A stude 
who has completed both English r1z and English 151 may repeat one 
these courses for credit.) Enrollment limited to 25 students; if the registrati 
for the course exceeds that number, the selection of the students to take t 
course will be made after the first class meeting. 3 units. Second semest 


I, 2:15-3:05, and Fy rsrs. 
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3. Cuaucer. Mr. Davis. A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative 


d dramatic poet of the transition from the medieval to the modern world. 
inits. First semester. MWF, 9. 


}. Tue Encrisn Lancuace. Mr. Bracher. A survey of the English language 
m its origins to the present. Principles of linguistic change, as an aid to 
- understanding of modern English usage. Especially recommended to 
spective teachers. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1950- 


a, 155b. Suaxespeare. Mr. Strathmann. A study of the principal plays 
1 of Shakespeare’s career as a dramatist, with attention to the working 
ditions of the Elizabethan stage and collateral reading in dramatists 
temporary with Shakespeare. First semester, mainly comedies and histories; 
ond semester, mainly tragedies. 3 units. MWF, rr. 


. Contemporary Novetists. Mr. Mulhauser. A survey of English and 
ierican novelists from Henry James to the present day. Lectures and 
cussion of texts. 3 units. First semester. MWF, zo. 


u 


: hanes } 
. ConTEMPorARY Poets. Mr. Weismiller. Poets of the twentieth century, 
card Manley Hopkins to the present, studied in the light of the great 
tic tradition. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, zo. 


Lirrrary Criticism. Mr. Angell. A study of the principles of literary 
icism. Selected readings in the masterpieces of criticism from ancient times 
he present, with emphasis on the theories and forms of poetry, fiction, and 
ma. 3 units. First semester. MTh, 2:15-3:30. 


a, 195b. Reapines in Encuisu Literature. Mr. Holmes, Mr. Angell. 
eminar open to seniors concentrating in English. First semester: methods 
iterary study illustrated by a reading of the works of seventeenth century 
ts. Second semester: lectures, readings, and reports directed toward a 
thesis, on the student’s part, of his work in English. 3 units. WF, 2:15-3:30. 


| 
ARACTER PRESENTATION IN Dramatic Literature. For description see 


ech and Dramatics 61a, 61b. 


wriTINc. For description see Speech and Dramatics 112a-112b. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


. LireraTuRE OF THE ENcuisH Renaissance. Mr. Hard. Year course. 
’F, ro. Credit will not be given for both I-sg and tora. 

(5. SHAKESPEAREAN Tracepy. Mr. Dunn. Year course. M WF, 11. Credit 
| not be given for both I-116 and 155b. 


). Apvanced Writinc. Mr. Armour. Registration limited. Year course. 
2, 10 and arranged. 


it. American SocraL Literature. Mr. Foster. Year course. MWF, 11. 


> 
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I-144. THe Romantic Ports. Mr. Armour. Year course. MWF, 8. Credit y 
not be given for I-144 and ro4a. : 


I-145. Mutton. Mr. Dunn. Year course. MWF, ro. 
* * * 

The opportunity for graduate work in English provided in the Claremi 
Graduate School is quite extensive. The student who purposes to go on i! 
graduate study is advised to plan his whole course from at least as early 
his junior undergraduate year. 


Geography 
| 

AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE | 

V-103. THe Naturat SetTrine oF THE SoutHwest. Miss Smith. First sem 


ter. (Continuation in second semester by permission only.) Arranged hou 


Geology 


Geology 1 is an introductory survey course. It is designed to give a gene 
appreciation of the features and processes at the earth’s surface to the ne 
technical student and is a prerequisite for most of the more advanced wo; 
in the department. The other courses are designed for persons intending 
specialize in geology or a related science. | 
A student concentrating in geology should include courses 1, 2, 59, 1 
II0, 112, 181, 182, an approved summer field course, and either 107 or I! 
Required in other departments: Mathematics 1, 65; Physics 51; Chemistry 
and a reading knowledge of German, Spanish or French (German preferrec 
Geology 161 and Pre-Engineering 7 and 40 are very desirable. In exceptior 
cases courses in biology may be substituted for those in physics and chemist) 
Rarely the requirement of a summer field course is waived. | 
Seniors graduating in geology must write an acceptable thesis based ¢ 
work done in Geology 181, 182, and take a 2 or 3 hour written examinati( 
on the fundamentals of geology, followed by a brief oral examination ¢ 
topics suggested by the thesis or the examination paper. 
Astronomy-Geology Concentration. Required courses: Astronomy 51 af 
102; Geology 59, 110, and 112, plus 11 additional upper-division uni 
totaling a minimum of 24, selected from Astronomy 151 and 180 (or } 
exceptional cases Astronomy 155 or 156), and Geology 107 and 161. Ti 
comprehensive examination will consist of one 3-hour examination 1 


astronomy and one 3-hour examination in geology. : 


ta-tb. Inrropuction To Grotocy. Mr. Lounsbury. A survey of geolog 
processes and earth history. 3 units. MWF, zo. Laboratory or field worl 
W or Th, 1:15-4:05. : | 


2a-2b. Lasoratory AND Fretp Trips SuppLEMENTING GeoLocy 1a-rb. S#aj 
Open to students who are taking or have taken Geology 1 or its equivaleni 
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erequisite for all more advanced courses in geology except 59. Fee $3.00 
ch semester. 1 unit. W or Th, 1:15-4:05. 


MineraLocy, INcLupING CrysTaLLocraPHy. Mr. Woodford. Prerequisite, 
th school chemistry or equivalent. Two class and two laboratory periods. 
boratory fee $4.00. 4 units. First semester. Class WF, 11; laboratory, 
and F, 1:15-4:05. 


2, ELEMENTARY Fietp Geotocy. Mr. Lounsbury. Field methods; geologic 
\pping; spring recess trip; writing of geologic reports. Prerequisite: Geology 
», completed or in progress. Desirable, Geology 112. Second semester. 
anits. Arranged. 


4. Fretp Gerotocy. Mr. Shelton. A summer field course in geologic 
\:pping. 8 units. Prerequisite: Geology 110, and in 1951 and later years, 
ology 102. 


ya-t07b. INVERTEBRATE PatztonTotocy. Mr. Woodford. Prerequisite, 
ology 1 and 2. Two class and one laboratory periods first semester; one 
ss and two laboratory periods second semester. Laboratory fee $6.00 each 
aester. 3 units. Arranged. 


). Prrrotocy. Mr. Woodford. The study of rocks without the aid of a 
farizing microscope. Prerequisite: Geology 1, 2 and 59. Second semester. 
vo class and two laboratory periods. 4 units. Laboratory fee $4.00. WF, 11, 
joratory, T and F, 1:15-4:05. 


», SrructurAL Grotocy. Mr. Shelton. Structural features of sedimentary, 
cous and metamorphic rocks; deformation of the earth’s crust; practice in 
joratory methods for dealing with geological problems in three dimensions. 
srequisite: Geology 110. First semester. Two class and one laboratory 
‘iods. 3 units. Laboratory fee $4.00. Arranged. 


ta-151b. Pxrrrocrapuy. Mr. Shelton and Mr. Lounsbury. The optical 
yperties of crystals; study of minerals and rocks with the petrographic 
sroscope. Prerequisite: Geology 110. Two class and one laboratory periods 
t semester; one class and two laboratory periods second semester. Labora- 
fee $5.00 first semester; $8.00 second semester. 3 units. Arranged. 


a, 161b. ApvaNcep GENERAL Geotocy. Mr. Shelton. History of geology, 
athering, sedimentary rocks, geomorphology, geologic time, volcanology, 
| deposits. Prerequisites: Geology. 110, one year of college mathematics, 
| physics and chemistry of high school or college grade. Three class 
iods, or two classes and one laboratory each week. 3 units. Arranged. 
cond semester of this course will be omitted in 1950-51.) 


, 182. GeroLocicaL INVEsTIGATION AND ReszEarcu. Staff. 3 units. Labora- 
y fee $4.00 each semester. Arranged. 
* * * 


3raduate work in Geology with special reference to Petrography is offered 
ler the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 
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German 


A program of concentration in German consists of a minimum of 18 units 
courses numbered above roo and 6 additional units in German or in a relat 
field selected according to the student’s needs and interests. Special prograi 
for students interested in German Literature, translation, library work, 

post graduate work in German can be had from the department. | 


| 
| 


ta-tb. ELementary German. Miss Wagner. The acquirement of a sm 
working vocabulary. Constant ear-training, and as much practice in speaki 
as time permits. Daily exercises in reading and writing. The essentials. 
grammar. Etymology. Comment on German life. 3 units. MWF, 9, TTAS, 


53a-53b. Apvancep German. Mr. Baumann. More advanced Germ: 
language study through intensive reading of selected German works, wi 
collateral reading in the field of the student’s individual interest—literai 
social, or scientific. Continued practice in German conversation. Son 
attention to an understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austr, 
and Switzerland. Prerequisite, German 1 or an equivalent. 3 units. TTAS, 


102a, 102b. ADVANCED CoNVERSATION, READINGS AND TRANSLATION. Mj 
Wagner. Intensive critical readings of masterpieces of the eighteenth ar 
nineteenth centuries. Drill in written and oral expression. This course 
also designed for those interested in translating and summarizing in Engli: 
reports given in German. Prerequisites, German 53 or equivalent. 3 unit 


TITAS, ro. 


toga, 109b. German LireraturE oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Mi 
Wagner. With special reference to the cultural, economic and politic: 
history of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite, German 53 ¢ 
equivalent. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


113a, 113b. GERMAN CLassics oF THE EIGHTEENTH CEnTuryY. Mr. Baumant 
A study of the outstanding works and personalities of the period wit 
particular attention to the social and political life of Germany. Prerequisiti 
German 53 or equivalent. 3 units. MWF, ro. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


158a, 158b. Moprrn German Literature. Mr. Baumann. The developmen 
of German Literature from 1880 to the present with reference to the politica 
and social changes during that period. 3 units. Arranged. . 


160a, 160b. Survey oF German Lirerature. Mr. Baumann. The develop 
ment of German Literature from earliest times to the present. 3 units 
TITAS, 9. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


* * cy 


Under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School graduate work i 
offered in various phases of German Literature with special emphasis on the 
modern field. | 
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Government 


addition to preparation for more effective citizenship, concentration in 
vernment is suggested for students planning careers in law, teaching, 
sarch, public relations, civil service or the foreign service. The department 
| gladly advise students regarding opportunities in these fields and will 
ist in developing programs of study designed to meet basic requirements. 


zeneral Requirement: Government 51, or its equivalent, is a prerequisite 
all other courses in the Department. 


ower Division Prerequisites for Concentration: ‘The following courses 
st be completed by the end of Sophomore year: History 1; Government 51; 
momics 51. The introductory courses in Sociology, Accounting and 
tistics are strongly recommended. 


rogram of Concentration: A minimum of 24 upper division units in 
vernment, including in each case Government 104, 125, 154, 157, 182, 
, and 6 upper division units from one of these fields: Economics, History, 
tology. These combinations are especially recommended: in Economics 
}and 10g or 104 and 110; in History 107a, b, 113a, b; Sociology 102 and 
. Each student’s program shall be arranged in consultation with the 
artmental staff. A reading and speaking knowledge of at least one modern 
eign language is strongly advised, particularly for students having any 
ention whatever of seeking positions in foreign service or foreign trade. 


unior Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning of 
Junior year are eligible to concentrate in Government, provided the 
requisites are met before entrance or can be met during the Junior year. 


Three Year M.A. Program: Proximity and cooperation between Pomona 
lege and the Claremont Graduate School make it conveniently possible 
students so interested to plan, beginning with their junior year, a three- 
r program enabling them to earn both the B.A. and M.A. degrees. In 
lition, the Claremont Summer Session, sponsored jointly by the four 
sociated Colleges in Claremont, makes it feasible for those desiring to 
tinue their academic work throughout the year either to accelerate their 
grams or to enroll for courses in education that would enable them, 
hin the three year period, also to obtain certificates for teaching in the 
h schools or junior colleges of California. Any student interested in 
‘suing such a program is invited to confer with the Department. The 
edule of work for the M.A. degree envisages a combination of courses 
1 seminars and falls, within the Claremont Graduate School, under the 
isdiction of the Committee on Political Economy. 


* * * 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Combined Year Course In 
American Politics and Economics 
t the benefit of a limited number of students unable to include in their 
grams a full year each of economics and government, these two Depart- 
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ments cooperate in offering the combined course described immediat 
below. It may be offered in fulfillment of one of the requirements 
distribution in the lower division but not in combination with itl 
Economics 51 or Government 51, which are the recommended courses. 


ta-tb. American Poxrtica, Economy. Departmental Staff in Econom 
and Government. ta, the American Economic System, is devoted to a stu 
of fundamental economic institutions, problems and processes, special att 
tion being given to the factors which determine national income, employm« 
and production. 1b, the American Political System, is devoted to the stu 
of basic political institutions, problems and processes, with emphasis up 
the Constitution, democracy, federalism, and the functions of legislation a 
administration. The two halves of the course may be taken in either orc 
or concurrently, one section each of 1a (identical with Economics 51a) a 
tb (identical with Government 51b) being given each semester. 3 uni 
First semester: 1a,-T'TAS, ro; 1b, TTAS, 8 Second semester: 1a, TITAS 
TD; LT Bh LO: 


GOVERNMENT 


51a-51b, EssEntTiaLs oF GoverNMENT. Staff. The foundation course 

government, embracing in the first half a survey of principles, processes al 
institutions of universal significance in politics and, in the second, a stu 
of the United States Government based on the conceptual insights th 
developed. Required of all students concentrating in government or inte 


national relations. 3 units. MWF, 8, 11; ITAS, 9. 


tor. AMERICAN Potrticau Ipgas. Mr. Lee. The growth of political and leg 
ideas in America from colonial times to the present, with emphasis upc 
theories regarding the foundations, structure, and scope of governmer 
3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 8. 


103. STATE AND Locat Government. Mr. Vieg. An examination of tren 
and problems, both political and administrative, in state and local gover! 
ment, with particular reference to California. Special attention given | 
needs of students interested in education and municipal management. 
units. First semester. MWF, 2:15. 


104. PRiINcIPLEs oF ADMINISTRATION. Mr. Vieg. A study of the forms an 
modes of responsible administration in American government including th 
theory and practice of organization, fiscal and personnel managemen' 
measurement of administrative efficiency, public relations and comparison 
with business management. 3 units. Second semester. M WF, 9. 


105. InTRopuction to Law. Mr. Lee. The nature of law, public and private 
theories of jurisprudence; comparative legal institutions with emphasis upo! 
Anglo-American common law and equity; the citizen’s legal rights an 
liabilities; judicial systems. 3 units. First semester. TITAS, 8. : 
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6. Business Law. Mr. Darby. A survey of the law of contracts, agency, 
les, negotiable instruments and other matters normally arising in the course 
business. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 8. 


0. PRoBLeMs IN Apministration. Mr. Vieg. Intensive study of selected 
oblems in local, state, national or international administration, An advanced 
urse designed primarily for students preparing for government service or 
t graduate work in public administration. 3 units. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


5. Moprrn Democractzs. Mr. Wolfe. A comparative study of political 
titutions in contemporary democratic states, including Great Britain, 
nada, France, Switzerland, and one of the Scandinavian countries. 3 units. 
rst semester. TTAS, zo. 


6. Sovier Iprorocy anv Instirutions. Mr. Wolfe. An analysis of the 
umptions, institutions and processes of Soviet life and a study of the 
lution of Soviet politics, economics, and diplomacy from 1917 to the 
sent. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, zo. 


$4. AMERICAN ConstITuTIONAL Law. Mr. Darby. An analytical and his- 
ical examination of the nature and extent of constitutional power in the 
ited States. The separation of powers doctrine; federal-state relations; the 
wers of Congress and the President; constitutional guarantees of the rights 
individuals; suffrage, citizenship, and the civil liberties—religion, speech 
d press. Principal emphasis will be placed on Supreme Court cases. 3 units. 
st semester. TTAS, 9. 


. Apministrative Law. Mr. Darby. The law of public power in the 
ited States; the character and limits of executive-administrative authority; 
extent and significance of administrative adjudication, principally with 
erence to independent regulatory commissions; the Administrative Pro- 
ure Acts. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 

; 

. Parties AND Pressure Groups. Mr. Vieg. A study of the role of parties 
| pressure groups in democratic government, the nature of the American 
ty-lobby system, party platforms and leaders, tactics of pressure groups 
| the problem of civic indifference. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 

. Pusitc Opmion anp Propacanpa. The role of individual and group 
nion in the modern state and world community, with particular considera- 
\ of propaganda and other pressure techniques developed to influence this 
ion. Contemporary problems will be emphasized. 3 units. Second semester. 
nitted in 1950-51.) 


, 162. Reaprncs AND REsEarcH IN GOVERNMENT. Staff. Reading programs 
‘students capable of independent study in fields of special interest not 
uded within the scope of regular courses including, when opportunity 
ts, research in nearby governmental agencies. Each program must be 
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approved in advance by some member of the Departmental staff. 2 or 3 uni 
Arranged. | 


165. AMERICAN Foreicn Poticy. Mr. Wolfe. A study of the development | 
American foreign policy and the relationship it bears to domestic politi 
General and regional policies are studied. 3 units. First semester. MWF, | 


| 


167. INTERNATIONAL Po.itics AND OrcanizATIon. Mr. Wolfe. An examin 
tion of selected geographical, economic, political and juridicial probler 
bearing upon relations within the family of nations and the maintenance : 
international peace and security, organization and operations of the Unit, 
Nations and its specialized agencies; diplomatic procedures, alliances, t 
balance of power. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. : 
182. History oF PoriticaL THoucut. Mr. Lee. An intensive study of t 
major works of the more significant political philosophers in Western civiliz 


tion from Plato to and including Marx. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. 


183. PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE OF GovERNMENT. Mr. Lee. and Mr. Vieg. ¢ 
examination of politics, administration and law in relation to contempora 
political theory and institutions, here and abroad, together with a review 
scientific method in social study. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


Honors Study 


Students of marked capacity are invited to arrange with the Department f 
enrollment in programs of independent study culminating in the presentati 
of a dissertation on some subject of special interest and significance. One hi 
of the minimum requirement of 12 units may be met by Government 1 
and 183 which together constitute the Senior seminar. ) 


Statistics For Sociat Scientists. For description see Economics 57. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE 
ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION IN BusINEss AND GOVERNMENT. Mr. Benso 
3, units. First semester. TTAS, 8. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Mr. Phelps. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 


SEMINARS OFFERED BY DEPARTMENTAL STAFF IN 
THE CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


202. AMERICAN CoNSTITUTIONAL DeEvELopMENT. Mr. Darby. First semeste 
230. Poxrirics anp Lecistation. Mr. Vieg. First semester. 


232. Pusiic OPINION AND Pustic Poticy. Mr. Lee. Second semester. 


For other seminars open to qualified seniors consult the catalog of TI 
Claremont Graduate School and confer with the Department. 
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History 


neral requirement: History 1, or its equivalent, is a prerequisite for all 
ler courses in history. 


Concentration requirements: Students planning to concentrate in History 
- required to take History 1, 55, 140 and 190, as well as one semester of a 
seminar in History. They should also take Political Economy 1, or Govern- 
nt 51 and Economics 51 during the Freshman and Sophomore years. 
ing Junior and Senior years, in addition to History 140, History 190, and 
Proseminar, they are required to take at least 12 additional units of upper 
ision courses in History, and at least 6 units of upper division courses in 
elated field such as Economics, Government, Sociology, Religion, Literature, 
Philosophy. The courses in any program of concentration should be care- 
ly integrated, and should be planned in consultation with a member of 
History Department. All concentrators in History: will write three exami- 
ions of a comprehensive nature near the end of Senior year. One of these 
| be the same for all concentrators in History, and will deal with the field 
a whole, its point of view and method. In addition, each concentrator will 
ct two from the following subjects in which to be examined: Ancient 


story; Europe, 312—1648; Europe since 1648; the United States; Latin 
ierica; the Far East. 


lonors requirements: A student admitted to Honors Study in the Social 
ences with History as his major field will, in addition to the program of 
ding and conferences arranged with the member of the department who 
i as his adviser, participate in a seminar including the departmental faculty 
| students in Honors, which will meet for the presentation of reports and 
‘ussion. Juniors will register for 141; Seniors will register for 1gI. Students 
st pass a test to demonstrate their ability to translate effectively historical 
erials in French, German, or Spanish by the beginning of Senior year. An 
nors thesis is required of all students in this program, and, near the end of 
jor year, there will be a series of written comprehensive examinations in 
‘Major and minor fields as well as an oral examination. 


b. Tue Devetopment or Western Civiization. The Departmental 
7. The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to the con- 
porary scene, and its spread throughout the world. Attention is paid to 
political, religious, intellectual, and economic forces of change. The aim 
2 lay a foundation for the understanding of contemporary problems. 3 


is. MWF, 8, OL EnS? 0. 


: 55b. History or THE Unirep Srares. Mr. Kemble. The political, 
tomic, and cultural development of the United States from its beginning 
Q outpost of European expansion to a position of independence and world 
fence. 3 units. MWF, rz. 


History or Greece. Mr. Carroll. A survey of ancient Greece from the 


{istoric age until the Roman conquest, with special emphasis on the 
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development and decay of the city-state and of Athenian democracy. 7 
social, economic, and intellectual history of the period will be conside1 
within the political frame of reference. 3 units. First semester. MWF, | 


102. History oF Rome. Mr. Carroll. A study of Rome from the beginnir 
of the city to the disappearance of the Empire. There will be special attenti 
to the problems of imperial administration, the causes of the decline of 1 
Empire, and the emergence of Christianity. 3 units. Second semester. MW 
10. 


103a, 103b. History oF THE Mippe Aczs. Mr. Learnthan. History of Eure 
from Constantine to Charles V, with special emphasis on the econom 
political, intellectual, and religious developments and the institutions a 
ideals underlying the transition from Mediterranean to European civilizati 
The first semester covers the period 312-1054; the second semester 1054-15} 
3 units. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1951-52.) MWF, 9. 


rova, 107b. History or ENotanp. Mr. Gleason. The development of t 
main features of civilization in the British Isles. Emphasis is laid upon t 
evolution of religious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as the grow 
of political institutions. Thus the course is largely a study of the cultui 
heritage of America. First semester, Great Britain to 1688. Second semest 
Great Britain since 1688. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


13a, 113b. Europe Since 1870. Mr. Meyer. Political, economic, social, ai 
intellectual developments will be studied with reference both to their intrini 
significance and to an understanding of contemporary Europe. Open 

Sophomores who satisfy the instructor with regard to their preparatic 
3 units. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1951-52.) MWF, 10. 


114. Hustory or Russia. Mr. Meyer. A survey of Russian political, econom 
and cultural history to 1917. This course may be followed by Governme 
126 to constitute a year’s work in Russian History. 3 units. First semestt 
(Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1951-52.) TTAS, zo. 


115. Mipprz Evropz, 1815-1914. Mr. Meyer. A survey of developments 


the zone of conflict between the western European nations and Russi 


Emphasis will be placed upon the growth of German and Slavic nationalist 


the birth and progress of the Second German Empire, and the decay of # 


Bata, Monarchy. 3 units. (Offered in alternate years; omitted } 
1950-51. | 


117a, 117b. InTELLEcTUAL History or Europe. Mr. Learnihan. A study‘ 
the formation of the ideas and ideals significant in politics, religion, af 
science since classical times, their expression in literature and institutions, a0 
their influence on the development of society. (Offered in alternate year 
to be omitted in 1950-51; to be offered in 1951-52.) 


| 
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0, THe Westward Movement in Nortu America. Mr. Kemble. A study 
the migration of people, institutions, and ideas across the continent, from 
e establishment of the English colonies to the twentieth century. Some 
tention will be given to the parallel and overlapping movement of popula- 
m in Canada. 3 units. Second semester. (Offered in alternate years; to be 


aitted in 1951-52.) MWF, 8. 


3a, 123b. THe Tren Repusiics or Sour America. Mr. Herring. The 
velopment of these republics since independence; some attention to their 
dian and colonial backgrounds. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 units. 
Mffered in alternate years; omitted in 1950-51; to be offered in 1952-53.) 
4a, 124b. Mexico, Centra, AMERICA AND THE CarIBBEAN Repustics. Mr. 
erring. The development of the ten republics of “Middle America”; their 
dian and colonial backgrounds; their history since independence; with some 
ention to the colonies of the United States and of European powers within 
> Caribbean area. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 units. (Offered in alter- 
te years; omitted in 1950-51; to be offered in 1951-52.) 


5a, 125b. Sruprzs in THE History or Mexico, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND 
= CaripsEAN Repustics. Mr. Herring. Designed to supplement History 
4a, 124b. Open only to students who are taking that course and upon 
tmission of the instructor. 1 unit. (Offered in alternate years; omitted in 
50-51; to be offered in 1951-52.) 

5. SoutH America sINcE INpEPENDENCE. Mr. Herring. The development 
}the South American Republics since Independence with major attention 
‘Argentine, Brazil, and Chile. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 units. First 
mester. (To be omitted in 1951-52.) W, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


jy. STUDIES IN THE History oF SouTH AMERICA SINCE INDEPENDENCE. Mr. 
*rring. Designed to supplement History 126. Open only to students who 
t taking that course and upon permission of the instructor. 1 unit. First 


ester. (To be omitted in 1951-52.) W, 5-6. 


>. Mopzrn Maritime anp Navat History. Mr. Kemble. A study of the 
velopment of sea power and commerce from the sixteenth century to the 
sent. The growth and character of the great mercantile marines, the 
rlution of naval architecture, and the course and character of war at sea 
il be considered. 3 units. First semester. (Offered in alternate years; omitted 


[1950-51.) 


». Tur Stupy or History. Mr. Learnihan. An introduction to the mature 
tdy of history. Topics to be considered will include: the philosophy of 
tory, schools of historical writing, historical bibliography, the techniques 
i historical investigation, evidence and its interpretation. The course is 
\igned and required for concentrators in history in the first term of Junior 
‘r, but other Junior and Senior students may be admitted with the per- 
sision of the instructor. 3 units. First semester. TTh, 2:15-3:45. 
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141a, 141b. History aNp Hisrortans. The Departmental Staff. A conside 
tion of the theory and interpretation of History through the reading of 
selected group of great historical classics, and a study of the development | 
historiography. Open only to students admitted to Honors Study in Histoi 
except by special arrangement with the department. 3 units. T, 7:30-9:30 p.i 
190. Historica, PropLems AND INTERPRETATION. Mr. Meyer. Readings at 
discussion of important aspects of European and American history. Considet 
tion of major historical developments and some of the most significant wor] 
dealing with the several fields of History. The course is designed and requir 
for Seniors concentrating in History. Other Seniors may be admitted wi 
the permission of the instructor. 3 units. Second semester. TT, 2:15 “an 
arranged. 

1g1a, 19tb. Srrectep Topics ror Hisroricat Investication. The Depa 
mental Staff. Open only to students admitted to Honors Study in Histo 
except by special arrangement with the department. 3 units. T, 7:30-9:30 pn 


PRO-SEMINARS 


The following courses are designed primarily for concentrators in histon 
Other students will be admitted with the permission of the instructor. It | 
intended to offer at least one pro-seminar in European and one in Unite 
States history each year, but the subjects studied may vary from time to tim 
Similar instruction in the history of Latin America and the Far East } 
available for Pomona Seniors in the offerings of Claremont Graduate Schoo 


162. History oF THE RENAISSANCE AND ReEForMATION. Mr. Gleason. Al 
analysis of the transition from Medieval to Modern Civilization. Intellectual 
social, economic, and particularly religious developments will be studied fron 
their early manifestations in fourteenth century Italy to their culmination it 
northwestern Europe in the seventeenth century. 3 units. Second semestet 


(Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1950-51.) | 


167. ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH Century. Mr. Gleason. Several aspect! 
of the development of nineteenth century England will be selected for investi 
gation, readings and reports. Prerequisite: History ro7b or the permission 0! 
the instructor. 3 units. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1951-52.) 
Second semester. MW, 2:15 and arranged. 


; | 
168. Conremporary Mipprz Evropr. Mr. Meyer. The effects of the two 
world wars upon mid-European society, and the struggle for supremacy 
between democracy, fascism, and communism. Prerequisite: History 115. 
3 units. Second semester. (Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1950-51.) 


| 
170. History or Western America. Mr. Kemble. The exploration, economic’ 
exploitation, and settlement of Western North America by Spaniards, Rus- 
sians, and Anglo-Americans. Attention is given to the evolution of political, | 


cultural, and economic institutions, and the opening of routes of communica | 
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n. Lectures and directed research in the splendid materials contained in 
» Henry R. Wagner Collection of History and Cartography of the North 
cific and the Mason Library of California and Western American History. 
inits. Second semester. (Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1950-51.) 


. AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, 1763-1828. Mr. Kemble. A study of significant 
ects of American political, economic, and intellectual history between the 
sing years of the Colonial Period and the Age of Jackson. 3 units. First 
aester. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1951-52.) MW, Bhs 
1 arranged. 


sTORY OF Cuina. For description see Oriental Affairs 103a, 103b. 


ANESE History anp Cutture. For description see Oriental Affairs r1r. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


100. Economic CHANGE IN THE Unrrep States. Mr. Britt. Second semes- 


by TAS, zo. 


108. CoNTEMPORARY SocIAL AND PouiticaL History. Mr. Mann. Year 
rse. (Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1950-51.) 


109. Mopern Evropg, 1648-1870. Mr. Mann. Year. course. (Offered in 
mate years; to be omitted in 1951-52.) MWF, 8. 


14. Procress AnD MEANING oF THE SctENcES. Miss Smith. Year course. 
ranged hours. 


120. AMERICAN SocrAL AND Pouiticat Ipgas. Mr. May. Year course. 


requisite History 55 or equivalent, or permission of the instructor. TTh, 9 
| arranged. 


m0R Humanities. Staff. Discussion of the contemporary American scene. 


ir course. MWF, 9. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


These offerings are designed primarily for graduate students, but 
are open to qualified Seniors by permission of the chairman of the 
department and the instructor. 


- Stupizs in Europe Since 1914. Mr. Cooke. Second semester. 5 units. 
4-6 and 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
. AmericAN Diptomatic History. Mr. Cooke. First semester. 5 units. 
4-6 and 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
2, 227b. Tue Unitep StaTes IN THE 19TH Century. Mr. Bradley. 5 units. 
h, 1:30-3:30. 

Historica, LirEraTurE oF THE Unitep Srates. Mr. Bradley. 5 units. 


't semester. MTh, 4-6. 
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250. Topics IN THE History oF THE Paciric. Mr. Bradley. 5 units. Seco 
semester. Th, 4-6. 


254a, 254b. THE Cotoniat Periop or Latin America. Mr. Herring. 3 uni 
254b only will be given in 1950-51. First semester. T, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
257a, 257b. THe Diptomatic RELaTiIons oF THE Unirep States witH Lat 


America. Mr. Herring. 3 units. T, 7:30-9:30 p.m. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


Mathematics 


Requirements for concentration: In addition to the basic courses of Math 
matics 1a, b or 52a, and 65a, b, it is necessary to take the following course: 
Mathematics 118, 119, 125, 151a, b, and at least three more upper division ¢ 
graduate units in the department of Mathematics*. The remaining six unil 
may be taken in Mathematics* or selected from Physics 113a-b, 1gta, | 
Astronomy 155. 


Mathematics 1a, b is normally prerequisite for all other work in the depart 
ment. Students who have had trigonometry in high school may take ai 
examination in mathematics on the Saturday preceding registration. If | 
satisfactory grade is made on this examination, the student may enroll i 
Mathematics 52a if he so desires. | 


1a, tb. INTRopUcTION To CoLLEcE MATHEMATICS. Departmental Staff. Whil 
this course prepares students for work in the calculus, it is at the same tim 
comprehensive enough to provide in itself a general mathematical background 
It is designed for students who have not had trigonometry, but is open t 
students who do not wish or are not able to qualify for the alternativ 
described above. It includes college algebra, trigonometry, and an introductiot 
to analytic geometry and calculus. 3 units. MWF, 10; MWF, 11; TTAS, 8. 


52a, 52b. Prange anp Sotip Anatytic Geometry. Mr. Tolsted. A study 0 
the straight line, conic sections, higher plane curves, various coordinate sys 
tems. In the second semester a study will be made of planes, curved surfaces 
space curves and solution of spherical triangles. Prerequisite to 52b is eithei 
Mathematics 1 or Mathematics 52a. Credit will not be given for both Mathe 
matics 1 and 52a. 3 units. MWF, rz. | 


65a, 65b. DirrerenTiAL anv INTEGRAL CALCULUS. Staff. This is a standard 
course in the theory and application of the calculus. 3 units. MWF, 9; TTAS, 9. 


*Mathematics 228 may not be offered in fulfillment of requirements for 
concentration. } 
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HicHer Aucesra. Mr. Jaeger. Permutations, combinations, probability, 
mial and multinomial theorems, summation of series, and other algebraic 
Ss. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


Turory or Equations. Mr. Jaeger. The theory and solution of algebraic 
transcendental equations; determinants and matrices. 3 units. Second 


ster. TTAS, 9. 


INTERMEDIATE CaLcuus. Miss Walton. Topics not taken up in Mathe- 
¢s 65, with special emphasis on multiple integrals, partial differentiation, 
series with applications of each of these. 3 units. Second semester. 


F, 9. 


15tb. Dirrerentiat Equations. Mr. Jaeger. A general course in the 
y, solution, and application of differential equations. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


-152b. Apvancep Catcutus. Mr. Tolsted. Partial derivatives, multiple 
rals, Taylor and Fourier series, line and surface integrals, improper 
tals, elements of complex variable. 3 units. TTAS, zo. 


Proyective Grometry. Mr. Tolsted. Analytical treatment of linear 
adence; projective, metric, and affine transformation; and projective 
y of conics. 3 units. First semester. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


185b. Vxcror Anatysis. Mr. Hamilton. Algebra and calculus of 
rs; divergence and Stokes’ theorems; curvilinear coordinates; harmonic 
ions, and applications to electrostatics. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


Matuematicat Statistics. Mr. Hamilton. The mathematical basis for 
tical theories and methods with applications from various fields. Pre- 
site, Mathematics 65a, b. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


198b. SxrLectep Topics in Hicner Matuematics. Staff. Special work 
ading not included in the preceding will be offered in this course. 3 units. 
iged. 


IEMATICAL Puysics. For description see Physics rg1a-191b. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


e following courses, listed among the offerings of the Claremont Grad- 


School, are open to superior undergraduates who have satisfied the 
quisites. 


200b. Numser Tueory. Mr. Jaeger. Properties of integers, linear and 
fatic congruences, and algebraic numbers. Prerequisite Mathematics 65. 


ts. MWF, ro. 


205b. DirrrerentiaL Geometry. Mr. Tolsted. The study of curves and 
ces in three dimensional Euclidean space, introducing the tensor calculus 
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(the principal mathematical tool in the study of the theory of relativi 
Prerequisites Mathematics 52b or equivalent and Mathematics 152. 3 w 
Arranged. 


210a, 210b. Compiex VariaBLe. Mr. Hamilton. Algebra and calculus 
complex variables; infinite series; Cauchy’s Theorem and consequen 
including Taylor and Laurent expansions and classification of singulari 
entire functions; meromorphic functions. Prerequisite, Mathematics 153 
units. Arranged. 


215a, 215b. Rear Varrastz. Mr. Tolsted. Fundamentals of the theory 
functions of a real variable. Introducing abstract spaces, measure theory, 
Lebesque integration. Prerequisite, Mathematics 152. 3 units. (Omitted 


1950-51.) 


228. THe Tracuinc or Matuematics is offered during the Claremont § 
mer session. 


PRE-ENGINEERING 


In the following courses three hours of work are required for each unit. ] 
necessary that the student attend class on the hour agreed upon for 
lecture, but it is not mandatory that the laboratory work be done in only 
or two periods. Credit will not be given for only 1 unit of work. 


The letters a, b, c, d, refer to units of work, each letter being 
associated with one unit. All units are available each semester. A 
student may enroll in any unit for which he is qualified. 


7a, 7b, 7c, 7d. ENcINEERING Drawinc. Mr. Grimm. A beginning course 
mechanical drawing and applied geometry. Includes lettering, orthograp 
projection, visualization of simple objects, and making working drawings 
machine assemblies. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing per 
MTWTA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


40a, 40b, 4oc, 4od. Descriptive Geometry. Mr. Grimm. Prerequisi 
Engineering Drawing 7a and 7b, or previous drawing experience. Theory 4 
principles of projection including points, lines, planes, shades and shado' 
plane sections and development of surfaces, and intersections of surfat 
Practical problems from the student’s chosen field will be given towards | 
end of 4od. 1 or 2 units per semester. For a well rounded course 40a shot 
be taken immediately after Engineering Drawing 7. Study and drawi 
period MTWThA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


rola, 1o1b, rorc, rord. ArcHiTEcTuRE. Mr. Grimm. Prerequisite: Engine 
ing Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 40b, and sufficient knowledge of physics that t 
student is at least conversant with the subjects of mechanics, heat, souf 
electricity, and light. Basic work in architectural design including conside 
tion of construction details, materials, wiring, lighting, plumbing, and heatir 
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or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing period MT WTA or F, 1315-4; 
cture hour arranged. 


2a, 102b, 102c, 102d. Mecuanisms. Mr. Grimm. Prerequisite: Engineering 
rawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 4ob, Physics 51a. Practice in the graphical solution of 
fuctures, gears, cams, and machine mechanisms, using the principles of 
atics and kinematics. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing period 


TWTA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


3a, 103b, 103c, 103d. Topocrapuicay Drarrine. Mr. Grimm. Prerequisite: 
agineering Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 4ob. Practice in the making of topograph- 
al maps and the construction of models. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study 


id drawing period MT WTA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


4a, 104b, 104c, 104d. Propuction ILLustration. Mr. Grimm. Prerequisite: 
igineering Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 40b, 4oc, 40d. Practice in the making of 
mmetric, oblique, and diametric sketches and drawings including the use of 
ecial instruments. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing period 


IWTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


5a, 105b, rosc, 105d. Dersicn or Macuine Erements. Mr. Grimm. Pre- 
quisite: Engineering Drawing 102a, ro2b, 102c, 102d. The design of 
achines from the student’s chosen field. 2 units per semester. Study and 
awing period MTWTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT SUMMER SESSION 
Surveyine. Mr. Grimm. 3 units. Offered in Claremont Summer Session. 


Military Science 


ie College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of the Reserve 
ficers’ Training Corps, established under the National Defense Act for the 
rpose of training students to become officers of the Army of the United 
ates. During the past year the emphasis of this training has been changed 
‘that the ROTC now constitutes the principal source of procurement of 
uior officers for the Regular Army with the general purpose of providing 
icers for the Officers’ Reserve Corps and National Guard. Those students 
10 successfully complete the four year course will be tendered commissions 
second lieutenants of Infantry in the Organized Reserve Corps, while those 
outstanding proficiency will be offered a similar opportunity in the 
gular Army. 

The courses include both classroom and out-of-doors instruction. Instruc- 
nm in military theory has been greatly expanded since World War II and 
vers the basic technical knowledge required of a lieutenant in the United 
ites Army. One drill period a week provides a limited opportunity for the 
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practical application of command and assists in the improvement of the postu 
and physical coordination of the student. Special emphasis is placed on # 
development of the qualities of leadership throughout the course. The poi 
acquired by the student and his experience in the art of command may | 
applied in any walk of life. | 


The instructors in the department are officers of the regular army detaile 
for duty at the college by the Department of the Army. The most moder 
weapons, equipment and types of instructional material are furnished to giy 
the students practical experience in handling such equipment. 


_ The four year course is divided into the basic course which consists of MS 
and MS II (each requiring two terms) and the advanced course which consis 
of MS III, MS IV (each requiring two terms) and one summer training cam 
of six weeks duration. Enrollment in the basic or advanced course is volu 
tary. However, when a student has elected either course the completion of th 
second year of that course becomes a prerequisite for graduation. 


The basic course is open to all physically fit male students who ar 
American citizens. Enrollment does not interfere with the participation i 
sports by the students nor in other activities of the college. Uniforms an 
books for these course are issued to the students without charge. 


Military service during World War II furnishes a basis for credit for basi 
course instruction according to the individual’s length of service, type o 
training, and honorable discharge:from the military or naval service of th 
United States. Credit is also allowed for prior Senior or Junior ROTC train 
ing. Application for advanced standing must be made during registration 
and discharges from the military or naval service or certificates showin} 
successful completion of ROTC courses at other schools should be presentec 
at that time. 


Enrollment in the advanced course (MS III and IV) is limited to selectec 
members who have completed the basic course, or have received equivalen 
credit because of military or naval service, and who enter into an agreemen 
to attend one summer training camp. In consideration of this agreement 
students receive cash allowances from the government equivalent to 4 
scholarship of about $310.00 a year. All necessary expenses in connection 
with the training camp, including transportation to and from camp, food 
housing, pay, uniform and medical attention are provided by the government. 


Quotas for draft deferment in the past have been sufficient to grant defer 
ment to all enrolled ROTC students. A student enrolled in ROTC may 
anticipate, therefore, that he will not have his college work interrupted by 
being drafted for military service. : 


Graduating students who have maintained a high standing in military 
subjects may be designated by the Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
as “Distinguished Military Students” because of their demonstrated leadership, 
aptitude and academic proficiency. The Senior ROTC will provide the prin- 
cipal source of procurement of junior officers for the Regular Army through 
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lection of distinguished military graduates of the Senior ROTC Units for 
rect Regular Army appointment without further mental examination. 
arough voluntary extended active duty-tours other graduates will be selected 
f appointment as officers of the regular army. 


tb. Mivirary Science Course I. Staff. Military Organization; Military 
licy of U. S., National Defense Act and ROTC; Evolution of Warfare: 
aps and Aerial Photographs; Military Psychology and Personnel Manage- 
nt; First Aid and Hygiene; Geographical Foundations of National Power; 
litary Problems of the U. S.; Military Mobilization and Demobilization; 
adership, Drill, and Exercise of Command, 2% units. Class TLAY3,) 9, Or 
; M, 1:15-2:05. : 


-53b. Muritary Science Course II. Staff. Introduction to Branch Tech- 
jue; Leadership, Drill and Exercise of Command. 24% units. Class TTA, 
g, or 10; M, 1:15-2:05. 


9a-105b. Muirrrary Science Course III. Staff. Branch Tactics and Tech- 
jue (Infantry); Leadership, Drill and Exercise of Command. 4 units. Class 
WF, 8 or 9; M, 1:15 and F, rz or riers. : 


). Muirirary Scrence ROTC Summer Camp. Staff. Military sanitation; 
mical warfare; safeguarding military information; drills and parades; 
apons and marksmanship; information and education; interior guard duty; 
ss management; physical training and athletic; marches and bivouacs; 
tics and technique. 3 units. Six weeks in June and July at camp designated 
army commander. 


”a-157b. Murirary Science Course IV. Staff. Military Administration; 
litary Law and Boards; Military Teaching Methods; Psychological War- 
¢; Branch Tactics and Technique (Infantry); Leadership, Drill and Exer- 
: of Command. 4 units. Class MWF, 8 or 9, MoarE5 and Fy .i0 Or ilsis. 


vanced students in Military Science are required to attend a summer camp 
which 3 units of credit are allowed toward graduation. 
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Music 


Recognizing a dual function in its educational approach, the Music Depart 
ment endeavors to meet the needs of both the general and the pre-professiona 
student. It offers to the first type a wide selection of both participating an 
non-participating courses, in order to aid him in giving music a place o 
importance in his future cultural life and experience. To the second type 
who enter the music profession as teachers and performers, the music concen 
tration program affords a thorough and broad pre-professional training, lead 
ing to graduate study. | 


Requirements for concentration: The following courses are required of al 
students concentrating in music: Music 1, 2, 55, 56, 104, 107, 159, and 195 
Students entering as upperclassmen should take the Lower Division course 
(under 100) before coming to Pomona. In addition to the above, a studen 
must take the following courses, according to his particular field of musi 
concentration: in Theory, Music 113 and 158; in History, Music 160 anc 
163; in Applied, Music 11, 61, 111, 161. 


Comprehensive Examinations. All students concentrating in music mus 
take a comprehensive examination based upon Music 104, 107, and 15 
during the senior year. For those whose field is Theory such examination wil 
also include Music 113 and 158. Those concentrating in History will include 
Music 160 and 163. (For comprehensive examinations in Applied Music refer 
to “Examinations in Applied Music.”) 7 


THEORY, APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 


ra-tb. Exementary Harmony. Mr. Allen and Mrs. Briggs. Thorough 
grounding in the fundamentals of music through the mediums of hea 
singing, writing, and the keyboard. Study of major and minor modes; al 
diatonic triads, and seventh chords and all non-chordal tones. Harmonic 
analysis of melodies. Four-part writing based on the techniques of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Prerequisite, ability to play a simple hymn at the key- 
board. Credit for this course is given only when accompanied by 2a-2b. 
3 units. MWF, 9 or 2:15. 


2a-2b. Ear TRaIninc ANp Sicut Since. Mrs. Briggs. Training in melodic, 
rhythmic and harmonic relationships through singing and dictation. Key- 
board practice in simple modulations and cadential combinations. To be 
taken with 1a-1b. 2 hours, 1 unit. MW, 1:15; TTh, 1:15 or arranged. 


53a-53b. InrRopuction to Music. Mr. Dayton. A non-technical listening 
course to acquaint the student, through analytical study, with the symphony, 
opera, chamber and solo music heard in concert today. No previous musical 
experience required. 3 units. MW, 2:15-3:30. | 


55a-55b. Apvancep Harmony. Mr. Allen and Mr. Kohn. A study of patt 
writing technique as found in the Bach Chorales. Chromatic harmony an 
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ulation. Practice in instrumental styles. Prerequisite, Music 1 and 2. 
it for this course is given only when accompanied by 56a-56b. 3 units. 
F, 10 or 171. 


6b. ApvaNncep Ear Traininc anp Keysoarp Harmony. Mr. Kohn. 
ning in the hearing of progressions involving chromatic chords, largely 
igh harmonic dictation, Keyboard work including modulation and sight 
ionization of melodies. 2 hours, 1 unit. MW, 2:15; TTA, ro or arranged, 


,103b. Music in American History. Mr. Fiske. This course is designed 
rovide the general student with an understanding of the part music has 
1 in the social and educational growth of the United States, from the 
ual period to the present day. Attention will be given to folk, popular, 
art music and their importance in various phases of our national cultural 
lopment. Not limited to music students. 3 units. TTAS, 9. (Offered in 
hate years; to be omitted in 1951-52.) : 


‘to4b. History or Music. Mr. Fiske. Intended to familiarize the stu- 
with the major trends in the history of music from the early Christian 
o the present, with special emphasis on composers, music and develop- | 
ts from the 16th century onward. Considerable attention is given to 
c problems of the present day. Prerequisite, Music 1 or permisison of 
uctor. 3 units. TTAS, 9. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 


52.) 


-t07b. Counterpoint. Mr. Allen. An analytical study of the Palestrina 
uique. Two and three-voice writing in free style. Original work in the 
s of the classical suite, chorale prelude and variations. Prerequisite, Music 


y units. TTAS, zo. 


-I13b. ORCHESTRATION AND INsTRUMENTATION. Mr. Blanchard. A study 
1€ instruments of the modern orchestra and band, their technical possi- 
es and limitations. Practical laboratory work in scoring for instrumental 
ps. Choral arranging for various voice combinations with and without 
mpaniment. Opportunity will be provided for public performance of out- 
ling scores. Fundamentals of conducting will be stressed throughout the 
sé. Prerequisite, Music 55. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


-158b. Free Composition. Mr. Parrish. Advanced original work in poly- 
uc and homophonic forms, planned to develop the student’s sense of 
cal structure and his individual manner of musical expression. Pre- 
isite, Music 107. 3 units. Arranged. 


-1I59b. Form anp Anatysis. Mr. Blanchard. Designed to lead to a clear 
‘standing of the principles upon which musical form is based, and to 
ipplication of these principles in the works of the great masters of form. 


squisite, Music 55. 2 units. TTh, 8. 
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160a-160b. Srupres IN RENAISSANCE AND Baroque Music. Mr. Parri. 
Stylistic analysis of the important vocal and instrumental literature from t 
period of Dufay through the age of Bach and Handel. Prerequisite, Mu 
104. 3 units. Arranged. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1951-5: 


163a, 163b. Srupres In THE Music oF THE CxassicaL PEriop. Mr. Parri; 
A survey of the instrumental and vocal compositions of the age of Hayc 
Mozart and Beethoven, with detailed analysis of certain of the great ai 
characteristic symphonic, chamber, operatic, choral and keyboard compo 
tions of the period. Prerequisite, Music 104. 3 units. MW, 2:15-3:30. (Offer 
in alternate years; to be given in 1951-52.) 


195a, 195b. Music Seminar. Mr. Parrish and the departmental staff. Stud 
in the development of musical style, designed to aid the student in integrati 
his previous historical, theoretical and interpretative studies into broad cc 
cepts of musical evolution. While the areas covered are grouped for conve 
lence into musical literature, theory and performance practices, emphasis 
placed on the inter-relationship of all these phases. Required of all seni 
majors in music. 1 unit. F, 2:15. | 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Credit for individual and class work in Applied Music is open to all st 
dents in the college, subject to the following provisions: (1) a total of n 
more than 16 units of instruction in Applied Music may be counted towa 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. Credit of 2 units per semester is given for ty 
private lessons weekly, 1 unit per semester for one private lesson week! 
(2) Music 1 and 2 must accompany or precede all credit study. Music . 
and 56 must accompany or precede more than one year of credit study f 
those taking two lessons weekly. | 

Those not concentrating in music may obtain additional credit for o 
lesson per week upon completion of Music 1 and 2. Students preparing | 
concentrate in Applied Music are required to take two lessons per week 
their major subject and to appear frequently in recitals. | 


11. AppiieD Music (Freshman level) 
61. AppLieD Music (Sophomore level) 
111, APPLIED Music (Junior level) 
161. AppLieD Music (Senior level) 


No credit is given for work in Applied Music taken elsewhere. All priva 
lessons one-half hour in length. | 
Voice, Mrs. Briggs, and Mr. vom Lehn 
Orcan, Mr. Blanchard : 
Piano, Mr. Dayton, and Mr. Kohn | 
VioLin AND Vioxa, Mr. Fiske, and Miss Smith 
VIoLoNcELLO, Miss Jean 
Woopwinps, Mr. Orner 
Brass, Mr. Simpson | 


Lessons on other instruments may be arranged through the office of tt 
Music Department. 
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Examinations in Applied Music. Examinations, to be given before the 
tire Music Faculty, are required of all students in Applied Music, as follows: 


Qualifying Examination for Lower Division Credit —to be given, nor- 
ally, at the beginning of the Freshman year to determine eligibility for credit. 
o credit is given for elementary study. 


Qualifying Examination for Upper Division Credit —to be given, nor- 
ally, at the end of the Sophomore year to obtain faculty recommendation 
r concentration in Applied Music. Should a student fail to qualify for such 
commendation, he may repeat the examination at the beginning of his 
mior year. Transfer students will be examined upon entrance. 


Students who fail to pass the Qualifying Examination for Upper Division 
edit but wish additional credit may, by special examination, be allowed 
maximum of 4 more units at the Lower Division level. 


Senior Comprehensive Examination in Applied Music — all students con- 
atrating in Applied Music will present a satisfactory senior public recital 


take the comprehensive Applied Music Examination to be given at the end 
‘the senior year. 


Printed information concerning the Qualifying Examinations may be 
tained from the Music Department. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


As an important force in the educational life of Pomona College, the 
usic Department offers opportunity for participation in various instrumental 
d choral activities on an extra-curricular as well as a credit basis. Not more 
in two of the following credit-courses may be taken simultaneously. Per- 
ission of the instructor is required. 


1, 57b. Cuorat Sincinc. Mr. vom Lehn. The study and production of 
oral music, especial attention being given to diction, phrasing, content of 
: works dealt with, and an understanding of musicianship as applied to 
bral singing. The class will be organized as the College Choir and as such 
1 meet on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays from I1:55 to 12:20, and on 
esdays from 11:30 to 12:20. 1 unit. The course may be repeated for credit. 
i to cover cost of music, $1.50. 


i, 58b. Orcuestra. Mr. Fiske. A study of major works of orchestral 
fertoire and application of the principles of orchestral routine through 
plic performance. Two periods of attendance weekly. Additional sectional 
tearsals at option of director. The course may be repeated for credit. r unit. 


th, 4:15. 


¢, 59b. Banp. Mr. Simpson. The study and production of the best in 
tcert band repertoire. Two periods of attendance weekly. The course may 
‘repeated for credit. r unit. MW, 4:15. 
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Men’s anp Women’s GLEE Ciuss. Mr. vom Lehn. The Glee Clubs aff 
opportunity for the study of the finest in both sacred and secular choral mu, 
Frequent public performances are given. Admission by tryout. No credit. 


CHAMBER Music. Mr. Fiske. Opportunity for participation in various sn 
instrumental groups is available to qualified students. No credit. | 


FEES FOR INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE 


| 


For those paying regular tuition: PER SEMES’ 
One-half hour private lesson per week $45.00 
Each additional half-hour 40.00, 


For those carrying less than ten hours of college work, 
exclusive of work in applied music: 


One-half hour private lesson per week 60.00. 

Each additional half-hour 40.00. 

Class instruction 25.00 

PRACTICE FEES 

PER SEMES! 

Grand piano, one hour daily $10.00, 

Upright piano, one-half hour daily, $3.50; one hour daily 6.00 

Bridges Hall Organ (four manuals), one hour weekly 5.00 

Two-manual Organ, one hour weekly | 2.50 
Bridges Auditorium Organ, Claremont College, 

(advanced students only) one hour weekly 15.00 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
I-69. NinereenrH Century Music. Mr. Pattison. Year course. ITh, @ 
BAe: 
* * # 


Graduate work in Theoretical and Applied Music is offered under | 
auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


- Oriental Affairs 


A student concentrating in Oriental Affairs must take Oriental Affa 
51a and 51b. Twenty-four hours of upper division work are required. TI 
must include one year’s work in language. The other work should be select 
from the following courses: Oriental Affairs 103, 104, 105, 111, 123, I: 
140, 160; Art 117, 153; Philosophy 126. 


51a, 51b. Te Currurat Lecacizs or East Asta. Mr. Ch’en. A survey 
the humanistic achievements of China and India, and their diffusion in otk 
lands in East Asia. A general introduction to East Asian literature, philosopt 
religion, and art. 3 units. MWF, zo. 
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52b. First YEAR Cuinesz. Mrs. Soong. A course for beginners in the 
ese language, with equal emphasis on the analysis of written characters 
on actual use of the spoken language. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


_103b. History oF Cuina. Mr. Hughes. General survey of Chinese 
ry, with emphasis on such topics as the rise of philosophical schools, 
rtant movements in literature and art, and the evolution of social and 
ical institutions. An effort will be made to interpret the complexities of 


oblem of present day China in the light of her ancient cultural heritage. 
its. MWF, 9. 


CuInEsE LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION. Mrs. Soong. A study of out- 
ling Chinese literary works in English translation with the aim of a 
er appreciation of Oriental life and thought. 3 units. Second semester. 
mm TT. 


Tur Contemporary Far East. Mr. Ch’en. The impact of Occidental 
res and peoples upon Eastern Asia, including India and Malaysia; the 
ical, intellectual, and moral resources of Oriental nations; the post-war 
lems of these countries today. 3 units. First semester. (Omitted in’ 


51.) 


JAPANESE History AND Cutture. The evolution of Japanese social, 
omic, and political institutions since prehistoric times. Geographical 
dations and the development of Japanese philosophy, literature, and the 
arts will receive some stress. About one-third of the course will deal 
Japan since 1603. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, ro. (Omitted in 


51.) 


EasTerN AsIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A consideration of the 
tional patterns of life and institutions in China under the Manchus, in 
ugawa Japan, and to a lesser extent under the old regimes in Korea, 
ia, and Southeastern Asia prefaces a study of the impact of Western 
tialism and civilization upon those countries. Domestic developments 
ve slightly more emphasis than foreign relations. 3 units. First semester. 


F, 8. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


EasTerN AsIA IN THE TWENTIETH CxNTuRY. Cultural and_ political 
lutions which began or have been accentuated since the turn of the last 
iry and which still are in progress will be studied. Special attention is 
ted to the implications of such forces as nationalism and imperialism, 
ocracy and totalitarianism, capitalism and communism, science and 
Strialism, operating as the Far East evolves new modes of thought, 
nization and behavior. It is suggested but not required that this course 
receded by Oriental Affairs 123. 3 units. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


History of CutruraL RELATIONS BETWEEN CHINA AND THE OCCIDENT. 
Ch’en. A rapid survey of the religious, intellectual, literary and artistic 
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relations and interchanges between China and the Western World fi 
Greco-Roman times to the middle of the nineteenth century. 3 units. Sec 
semester. IT’ evening. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


151a, 15tb. SEconp YEAR CuinzsE. Mrs. Soong. An intermediate course 0} 
to those who have had 52a, 52b. 3 units. MWF, 2:15. | 


160. History of Far Eastern DiptomMacy. Some attention to Europ 
relations with Malaysia and Indonesia, and to the period 1500-1800; | 
major emphasis on diplomatic relations of the Western Powers and Ru| 
with China, Japan, Korea, and the Philippines since 1800. 3 units. Fi 
semester. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 
! 
181a, 181b. THirp YEAR CurnesE. Mrs. Soong. A continuation of 151a, 1} 
with exercises in reading classical (Wenli) Chinese prose and poetry. 3 ur 
Arranged. 3 


| 
195. READINGS IN OrIENTAL AFFarRS. Staff. 2 or 3 units. Each seme: 
May be repeated for credit. Arranged. | 


ArT OF THE Far East. For description see Art 117a-117b. 


OrIENTAL PuiLosopHy. For description see Philosophy 126. | 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


221a, 221b. Srupies In CuineseE THoucut. Mr. Hughes. Arranged 


| 
261. PRoBLEMs IN CHINESE History Mr. Ch’en. Each semester. Arranj} 


} 
| 
| 


j 
| 


Philosophy 


Courses 55 and 57 are general introductions to philosophy. They are rec} 
mended for students who wish a general acquaintance with the subject. Ei: 
satisfies the distribution requirement. 


Concentration: Students planning to concentrate in philosophy must i 
Philosophy 55 and twenty-four hours of upper division work. Eight: 
of these must be in the field of philosophy, but six hours of work may) 
chosen from other departments if the selection is approved by the stude 


adviser. An introductory course in psychology is recommended. : 


Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning of the Junior year | 
eligible to concentrate in philosophy provided the lower division prerequi:: 
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met before entrance or can be met during the Junior year. Information 
serning the Honors program in philosophy may be obtained from the 
artment. Those intending to do graduate work in philosophy should 
> a reading knowledge of French and German. 


InTRopucTION To Locic. Mr. Iredell. A study of the elements of deductive 
inductive reasoning with special emphasis upon the nature and. use of 
atific hypotheses, probability, and deductive and inductive fallacies. 3 
s. Second semester. MWF, 8. 


55b. History or European Puitosopuy. Mr. Jones and Mr. Sayre. 
tudy of the main currents of European philosophy from the earliest Greek 
kers through modern philosophic thought. The course is designed to be 
eneral and cultural introduction to philosophy through a study of its 
ory. 3 units. Three sections. MWF, 10, 2:15; TThAS, to. 


57b. ProsiemMs oF Puitosopuy. Mr. Iredell and Mr. Sayre. An intro- 
tory consideration of the meaning and method of philosophy, an examina- 
of problems which emerge in the physical and biological sciences, and. 
sview of some of the main philosophic estimates of life. 3 units. Two 


ions. MWF, 2:15; TTAS, 8. 


PuitosopHy oF ArT. Mr. Jones. An investigation of the nature of a 
k of art and of the significance and limitations of the aesthetic experience. 
» course is designed primarily for students working in some form of 
stic expression who are interested in studying the relations of this activity 
he other arts and to the several problems of communication and values. 
nitted in 1950-51.) 


OrrenTAL Puitosopuy. Mr. Iredell. This course is designed to provide 
student with a general background of oriental thought as a basis for 
her study of oriental life and culture. An attempt will be made to gain 
appreciation of the thought life of the Orient through a study of some of 
more important thinkers and schools of oriental philosophy and through 
mparison of oriental and western philosophical views and cultural ideals. 
nits. First semester. MWF, 8. 


Types oF Erutcat TuHerory. Mr. Sayre. A consideration of some repre- 
ative solutions for the main problems of moral theory. The course is 
gned for students interested in thinking critically about ordinary beliefs 
cerning conduct. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


PHILosopHy oF THE StTaTE. Mr. Sayre. A critical investigation of such 
tal political concepts as: the state, society, the individual, freedom, law, 
its, duty, property, etc. The course will emphasize applications to currently 
ipeting systems; it is therefore designed for the student who is keenly 
re of the clashes in ideals around him and who is willing to push sys- 
atically to the roots of these clashes. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 
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141. Reapines In Puttosopny. Staff. A course consisting of readings, pé 
and oral reports. The material is designed to enrich a student’s know. 
of philosophical literature and to aid him to integrate his work in the 
and to relate it to the material of other fields. The content of the course 
vary according to the needs of those enrolled and may be repeated for ¢ 
during the Junior and Senior years for a total of 6 hours. The cour 
normally open only to those concentrating in philosophy. Permission o} 
instructor is required for registration. 1-3 units. Each semester. Arran; 


151. Some Representative Puitosopuies or Lire. Mr. Jones. A stud 
some detail of several different world views which have become a part © 
heritage of the western mind. Among the writers considered are F 
Augustine, and Dante. To be given if there is sufficient demand. 3 4 
First semester. MWF, 11. 


152. THe NinereentH Century. Mr. Jones. A study of the main cur 
of 19th century thought and of their reflection in the literature, the his 
and the social movements of the period. The impact of science on relis 
the conflict between individualism and collectivism, and the developmen 
naturalism and romanticism are among the movements considered. Te 
given if there is sufficient demand. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, if 


153. PHiLosopuy oF Science. Mr. Sayre. A consideration of the basic. 
cepts and methods underlying contemporary scientific thought. The | 
cepts of space, time, matter, energy, empirical method, etc. will be exami 
critically with special emphasis on current anti-Newtonian theory. 3 ul 
Second semester. MWF, 8. (Omitted in 1950-51.) r 
154. CoNTEMPoRARY PuitosopHy. Mr. Iredell. A study of contempoi 
philosophic thought through some of the main modern thinkers with spe 
reference to the dominant ideas of the civilization of today. Prerequit 
Philosophy 55 or 57, or such previous work as will provide an equival 
grasp of the basic problems of philosophy. 3 units. Second semester. MWE 
(Omitted in 1950-51.) 


PuiLosopHy oF Rericion. For description see Religion ror. 


INTRODUCTION To THE PHiLosopHy or Epucation. For description see Edu 
tion I5I. | 
AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


IV-159. History or Ipras. Mr. Barrett. First semester. TTh, 10 4 
arranged. ) 


IV-160. Contemporary Puiztosopry. Mr. Barrett. Second semester. 71 
ro and arranged. i 
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Physical Education 


> program of Physical Education in Pomona College is based upon the 
ef that a liberal education should include knowledge of the structure and 
stions of the human mechanism; understanding of the hygienic practices 
ch promote physical, mental and social health; reasonable skill in develop- 
tal and recreational activities of a physical type which will promote the 
vidual’s well-being during college years, and in later life; and a disposition 
nake such knowledge and skill essential elements in effective living. 


. student is required to take one unit of Physical Education Activities per 
ester during his Freshman and Sophomore years, and one-half unit per 
ester during his Junior and Senior years. 


CONCENTRATION FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


his program, followed by a year of work in the Claremont Graduate 
ol, will qualify the student for the general credential with a major in 
sical education. It will also qualify the student for advanced work in 
sical therapy, occupational therapy, and recreation. Students interested 
he three latter fields should confer with some member of the physical 
cation department during the freshman year since slight changes in the 
wing program may be needed to qualify for entrance to some of these 
s. 


| order to complete all required courses in the four year college period 
ents should take courses in the year in which they are suggested below. 


SHMAN YxEAR: Biology 1, English 1, Physical Education 5. Suggested: 
sch and Drama 52. 


HOMoRE YEAR: Zoology 60, Education 53, Psychology 51, Sociology 51 
52. 


oR YEAR: Zoology 121, Physical Education 123, 124, 129, 119 (women), 
thology 107. Suggested: Music 53. 


tor YEAR: Physical Education 126, 152, 154, 191 (men), 130 (women), 
thology 108. 


| addition to the above, 6 units of physical education activities are required. 
suggested that these be so selected as to give the individual opportunity 
both technical skills and leadership training in a wide range of activities. 


reading knowledge of French and German is highly desirable for students 
ning graduate research in physical education. 


non-credit Camp Counselor’s training course for women is held for a 
week period immediately following Commencement when there is 
cient student demand for this course. The course aims to provide its 
abers with experience and skills useful in summer camps, playgrounds, 
other activities of community recreation. 
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THEORY, : 
5- Principces oF Hearrurut Livine. Staff. An introduction to perso) 
hygiene dealing with the meaning and significance of physical, mental, a) 
social health as related to the individual and to society. Constructive methe 
of promoting the health of the individual. Defensive hygiene. Special hea’ 
problems of college students and young people generally. In the course | 
men emphasis is placed upon the implications of the material for prospect) 
teachers of health and physical education. Women, 3 units, first semest! 
Miss Shurtz, MWF, ro. Men, 2 units, first semester, Mr. Malan. MW, 11. 

| 
11ga-119gb, (Women) TxcHNiQUE oF TEACHING PuysicaL Epucati 
Acrivitigs. Staff. Analysis of techniques and methods of presenting the 
for teaching at the elementary and secondary level. Laboratory work includ 
officiating in all team sports and playdays as well as assisting in the teachi) 
of the team sports. Prerequisite—knowledge of the following physi 
education activities: archery, badminton, basketball, hockey, softball, spec 
ball, swimming, tennis, and volleyball. 3 units. Given in alternate yea 
MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


| 
| 


123. Nature AND Function oF Pray. Miss Cawthorne. The psychology. 
play and the function of play in growth, development and social adjustmer 
Methods of leadership and organization of play activities to bring out mot 
habits and use of the democratic process in play situations. Some attentic 
is given to the elementary school physical education program. First semeste 


2 units. TT, 8. 


124. ComMuNITy Recreation. Miss Cawthorne. A study of the organizatic 
of school and municipal playgrounds and the contributions of the feder 
government to recreation programs in the United States. History of th 
Recreation Movement in the United States. Types of organization and leade 
ship needed for conducting tournaments, active and quiet play program 
social recreation and camp activities. Study of the physical lay-out of differe! 
types of recreation centers. Survey of administrative set-ups for municipal 
financed recreation programs. Limited to Juniors and Seniors. Secon 
semester. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


126. Community Hycieng. Miss Shurtz. A survey of the field of publi 
health and sanitation. Includes a brief historical account, a study of generi 
factors influencing public health and a summary of public health agencie! 
their organization and activities. Extensive study of public and private wate 
supplies, disposal of wastes, control of food and dairy products, proprietat 
medicine and quackery, and mental, industrial and school hygiene. Attentiol 
given to methods of setting up a school health program. Second semeste! 
3 units. MWF, zo. 


129. Kurnestotocy. Miss. Cawthorne. An analysis of joint and muscula 


mechanisms, and their relation to problems of bodily development ant 
efciency. Prerequisite, Anatomy. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 8. 


os 
an. 
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a, 130b. THe History anp Tracuinc or Dance. Miss Burt. Analysis of 
problems and techniques of presentation of rhythms for those preparing 
recreational leadership or for teaching at the elementary or high school 
l, The first semester includes the historical background of both folk and 
temporary dance and the theory and practice of teaching folk dancing; 
second semester includes a study of a creative process in dance, dance 
position, and the techniques of teaching contemporary dance. Permission 
he instructor is required. One hour lecture, two hours laboratory each 
ester. 2 units. Lecture M, zo; laboratory WF, ro. 


PuysicaL Deviations. Miss Cawthorne. Study of body mechanics and 
causes, prevention, and correction of physical defects. Laboratory work 
udes methods of examination, prescription of exercises. Prerequisite, 1209. 
lits. First semester. MW, 8; and laboratory F, 8-z0. 


Principces oF PuysicaL Epucation. Mr. Malan. Limited to Seniors 
aring to teach Physical Education. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 
-19tb. (Men) THrory aNp Practice oF Tracuinc Puysicat Epuca-. 
| Activirizs. Staff. Limited to senior majors in Physical Education. Others 
t have permission of department. 4 units WF, 1:15 and arranged. Practice 
hing, three hours, arranged. 


MEN 


udents engage in programs of physical education activities selected 
rding to individual needs as determined by medical and physical exam- 
ions and tests. Complete freedom in the choice of activities is permitted 
to men who maintain acceptable standards in health, physical develop- 
t, and physicial efficiency. Among the minimum requirements of the 
artment are good posture, ability to swim, elementary skill in self defense, 
ciency in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at least one individual 
t and in one team game. 


he following physical education activities are carried on under super- 
m of the Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, basketball, bowling, 
Ng, corrective exercises, cross country running, dancing, fencing, foot- 
golf, gymnastics, life saving, softball, swimming, tennis, touch football, 
< and field athletics, tumbling, volleyball, water polo, weight lifting, 
wrestling. Fees as indicated are required each semester of those who 


t archery ($1.50), fencing ($7.00), golf ($10.00), and bowling ($21.00). 


re college program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral part of the 
tam of Physical Education. No student is permitted to participate in 
nore strenuous forms of competition without a certificate from the College 
ician indicating that the individual is physically fit for such participation. 


he student obtains credit in the required courses listed below by partici- 
mM in activities selected in accordance with the principles set forth in the 
eding paragraphs. 
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ta-tb, PuysicAL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Freshy 
year ¥% unit. Arranged. 


| 


2a-2b. PuysicaL Epucation Activities. The Stdff. Required of a | 
not taking Military Science. % unit. Arranged. 


53a-53b. Puystcar Epucation Activities. The Staff, Required, Sophon} 
year. % unit. Arranged. 


54a-54b. Puysica Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required of Soft 
mores not taking Military Science. 4% unit. Arranged. | 


ro5a-105b. PuysicaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Jui) 
year. 4 unit. Arranged. | 


107a-107b. PuystcaL Epucarion Activities. The Staff. Required, Ser) 
year. 4 unit. Arranged. 


WOMEN 


Medical and physical examination is given all entering students with sul} 
quent posture tests. Physical activities are allowed or prescribed as the re: 
of these examinations. Participation in a fundamental activity is required e:! 
semester of the Freshman year. Students may have freedom of election: 
other activities in so far as medical and physical examinations warrant, || 
must include by the end of the Sophomore year one individual sport a) 
one semester of either folk or contemporary dance. The passing of a swi 
ming achievement test is required for graduation. It should be completed | 
the end of the Sophomore year. | 


Activity fees are charged for badminton, riflery, and archery (gr 
semester), golf ($10 semester), riding ($60 semester), fencing ($7 semeste| 


ACTIVITY | 

Six units of Physical Education Activities are required for graduation. 0 

unit is credited for 11a-b, Fundamentals, which includes courses organiz| 

to teach the basic fundamentals of physical activity. The remaining 5 un 
may be earned by participation in other activities. 


FUNDAMENTALS: contemporary dance, swimming, individual gymnasti 
group gymnastics. | 


Ts4M Sports: basketball, baseball, speedball, hockey, volleyball. | 


INDIVIDUAL Sports: archery, badminton, tennis, golf, riding, rifler 
swimming, fencing. : 
Dancine: contemporary, folk and square. } 


I1a-11b, Funpamentats. The Staff. Required, Freshman year. ¥% uni 
Arranged. | 
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-12b. Sports or Dancinc. The Staff. Required, Freshman year. Y% unit. 
anged. 


63b. Puysicat Epucation Activitiss. The Staff. Required, Sophomore 
r. Y% unit. Arranged. 


64b. Puystca, Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Sophomore 
. 4 unit. Arranged. 


a15b. PuystcaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Junior 
 Y% unit. Arranged. 


a-117b. Pxysicar Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Senior 
. Y unit. Arranged. 


Physics 


minimum concentration program in physics includes 25 units of upper 
sion physics, Mathematics 1, 65, 151, and Chemistry 1. Additional work 
physics, mathematics, chemistry, German, engineering drawing, and 
fiptive geometry is recommended. A minimum concentration program 
Shysics will normally be elected by those who plan to use physics in 
bination with training in some other field, and who do not plan to do 
luate work in physics. 


_ student who plans to do graduate work in physics will be expected to 
: 31 units of upper division physics, Mathematics 1, 65, 151, and not less 
| six units selected from Mathematics 119, 152, 185, and 210. The student 
will be expected to establish a good foundation in chemistry and to 
lire a reading knowledge of German. Courses in descriptive geometry 
engineering drawing are recommended. 


Il students concentrating in physics will consult with the physics staff 
it their concentration examination during the first week of their senior 


b. IntropucTION To PuysicaL Science. Myr. Fryer. A non-mathematical 
‘se intended for those who wish to obtain a knowledge of the fundamental 
, theories and applications of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by 
lerous experimental demonstrations and the subject will be developed from 
basis of the discrete structure of electricity and matter. Fee $5.00 each 
ester. 3 units. MWF, 10. 


5tb. Generar Puysics. Mr. Fowler. A study of the phenomena and laws 
techanics, heat, wave motion, sound, electricity, magnetism, and light. This 
se is designed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principles of 
ics and is planned especially for those students who expect to continue 
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studies in physics, chemistry, engineering or medicine. Prerequisite, Méa 
matics 1a-1b preceding or accompanying the course. 4 units. Laboratory} 


$3.00. TTAS, 8. Laboratory MTW or F, 1:15-4:05. 


110. Heat AND THerMopyNnaMics. Mr. Henke. A course dealing with | 
principles of thermodynamics and the theory of heat. The first and se 
laws of thermodynamics and their application to liquids, vapors, and g} 
will be emphasized. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. | 
semester. MWF, 11. : 


113a-113b. Mecuanics. Mr. Henke. Kinematics, dynamics, and stati 
particles and rigid bodies with applications to problems of physics and e; 
neering. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. TTAS, 9. | 


141a, 141b. Execrricrry AND Macnetism. Mr. Fryer. A course in the tht} 
of electricity and electromagnetism. Emphasis will be placed on the fui: 
mental laws of electrostatics and electrodynamics, electrical circuit theory, | 
introductory electromagnetic field theory. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Ma: 
matics 151 preceding or accompanying the course. 3 units. TTAS, 8. 


142a, 142b. Exectrica. Measurements. Mr. Fryer. Laboratory in elects: 
and electromagnetic measurements. Prerequisite, Physics 141 preceding) 
accompanying this course. x unit. Laboratory fee $4.00. T, 1:15-4:05. 


153. Optics. Mr. Fowler. The fundamentals of geometrical optics. The 
and applications of physical optics with emphasis upon the phenomena| 
interference, diffraction and polarization of light. Prerequisite, Physics | 
Mathematics 65. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


154. OpticaAL MeasureMENtTs. Mr. Henke. Experian study of cheng 
of geometrical and physical optics. Laboratory to accompany Physica 1 
I unit. First semester. Laboratory fee $4.00. Th, 1:15-4:05. 


155. Atomic Structure. Mr. Fowler. An introduction to modern theo! 
of atomic and nuclear structure, elementary particles, and radiations. F 
requisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9 


156. ApvaNcep Prysics Laporatory. Mr. Fryer. Independent experimen 
study of selected subjects in modern physics. Prerequisite, approval of 1 
instructor. r unit. Second semester. Laboratory fee $4.00. Th, 1:15-4:05. 


1gta, 191b. Maruemaricat Puysics. Mr. Fowler. Application of mat! 
matics to selected subjects in classical and quantum physics. Prerequisi 
approval of the instructor. 3 units. TTAS, ro. | 
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Psychology 


idents concentrating in psychology are required to take psychology 54, 
d 24 units of upper division courses including psychology 194. As a part 
the latter requirement, 6 units may be offered from the following courses: 
slogy 112, Zoology 121, Government 160, Mathematics 194, Sociology 
2. Students should note that some of these courses are not offered every 
i. Training in zoology, physics, chemistry, French and German is recom- 
nded for students planning to do graduate work in psychology. Psychology 
is prerequisite to all further work in the department with the exception 
‘Psychology 101 and 102. Child Psychology may be taken concurrently 
th 5rb. 


i, 51b. INrropuction to Psycnorocy. Staff. Fundamental facts and 
neiples of consciousness and behavior. The relation of the nervous system 
mental processes and action. Practical applications in various fields. 3 units. 
ree sections, MWF, 9, 11, and TTAS, zo. (A section of 51a is offered the 
ond semester, MWF, 12; and a section of 51b is offered the first semester, 


(Ge, 71.) 


» 54b. Lasoratory Psycuotocy. Mr. Ellis. Experimental demonstration 
facts and principles studied in Psychology 51. Notes are written up outside 
laboratory time. Laboratory fee $1.50 each semester. 1 unit. Laboratory 
iods. M or T, r:1 5-3:05. 


» 55>. PsycHoLtocy wir Apptications To Business. A course designed 
marily for students majoring in economics who do not anticipate taking 
litional work in psychology. A grounding in pertinent psychological 
aciples is followed by a study of the applications of these principles to 
dloyment problems, advertising, market research, efficiency, etc. No pre- 
uisites. Students completing course 55 will be allowed to enter advanced 
rses in psychology with consent of the instructor. Not open to students 


ng Psychology 51. 3 units. MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


. PsycHotocicat Statistics. Mr. Gray. An introductory course designed 
acquaint the student with the statistics most commonly encountered in 
arts of psychological experiments. Interpretation of results is emphasized 
‘er than computation. Recommended for psychology majors. No labora- 
‘ fee. Students who take Economics 158 may not register for credit. One 
‘. First semester. W or Th, 2:15-4:05. 


) Psycuorocicay Statistics. Mr. Gray. Sampling statistics with emphasis 
ithe design of experiments. Advanced correlational methods. Training in 
‘computation of statistical indices. Prerequisite, Psychology 1or. No 
‘tatory fee. Students who take Economics 158 may not register for credit. 
nits. Second semester. Class, Th, 1:15; laboratory, Th, 2:1 5-4:05. 
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103. InprvipvaL Dirrerences. Mr. Ellis. A study of the nature and es} 
of individual differences and their causes as determined by objective meth 
Age, sex, and race differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and crimina 
The organization of mind. Applications in various fields are considered bri 
3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. | 


107. Epucationat Psycuotocy. Mr. Ellis. Practical applications of | 
chology to education. The nature of the learner; intelligence and motivat; 
principal features of the learning process. 3 units. First semester. TTAS 
second semester, MWF, 9. | 


108. Cxirp PsycHotocy. A survey of physical and mental growth 
development. Particular attention will be given to methods of child train} 
and to the hygiene of growth. 3 units. First semester, MWF, 10. Sec\ 


semester, MWF, 11. 


117. P#ysioLocicaL anp Comparative Psycuotocy. A detailed examina’ 
of the physiological mechanisms of behavior in man and animals v: 
emphasis on the nervous system. 3 units. First semester. TTh, 8 and arrang: 
(Omitted in 1950-51.) 


135. Prrsonatiry Apyustment. Mr. Harsh. Physiological, social ; 
psychological determinants of spersonality. Special problems of adjustm) 
and the ways in which these may be resolved. Students who have tal; 
Psychology IV-111 may not take this course for credit. 3 units. F; 
semester. TTAS, ro. 
154. SociaL PsycHotocy. Mr. Harsh. Mental processes underlying so! 
order and progress; collective forms of behavior. 3 units. First semes: 
MWF, 11. | 
156. Menrat Txsts. A study of the principles and methods of mer’ 
testing. 3 units. First semester. Laboratory fee $2.00. Prerequisite, Psychol, 
tor. [Th, 8, and laboratory F, 2:15-4:05. 


158. Mentat Tests Practicum. Diagnostic use and clinical interpretati| 
of psychological tests. Prerequisite, Psychology 156 and permission of |! 
instructor. No laboratory fee. 3 units. Second semester. F, 2:15 and arrangi. 


) 
161. ABNorMAL PsycHoLocy. Mr. Harsh. The classification and sympton| 
tology of mental disorders; contributions to the understanding of the norm 
personality; psychological concepts underlying diagnosis, therapy and ca. 
3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 10. 


188. ExpERIMENTAL Psycuotocy. Mr. Harsh. Lectures and discussions | 
the principles of scientific method used in psychological investigations. Lea 


ing experiments in the history of psychology. Permission of the instruct! 
required for registration. 3 units. Second semester. TTh, 8 and arranged. 
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j. SENIOR Reapinc Course. Mr. Ellis. A course designed to supplement 
d integrate the different courses offered to meet the concentration require- 
nt in psychology and to prepare students for the comprehensive examina- 
n. Required of seniors who are concentrating in psychology. 2-4 units. 
her semester. T, 3:25 and arranged. 
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110. GrRowTH AND DEVELOPMENT oF THE Cuitp. Mrs. Jones. Prerequisite, 
mentary Psychology. Year course. MWF, 11. 


412. Cuitp Srupy In THE Noursrry ScHoor. Mrs. Jones. Prerequisite, 
mentary Psychology and IV-110. Year course. MW, 2:15 and arranged 
irs in the Nursery School. 


114. Nursery ScHoor Procepurs. Mrs. Jones. Prerequisite, [V-112. Year 
tse. MW, 3:15-4:05 and arranged hours in the Nursery School. 


116. PsycHoLtocy or ExceprionaL CuiLpreN. Prerequisite, Elementary 
chology. Second semester. TTA, 10 and arranged hour. 


19. Human Psycuosiotocy. Mr. Caster. Year course. TTAS, 8. 


Religion 


dents planning to concentrate in religion must take the following lower 
ision courses or their equivalents: Religion 1, 2, and 65; History 1, and 
llosophy 55. Twenty-four hours of upper-division work, of which eighteen 
st be in the field of religion, are required. Among the minimum of 
nteen the following, totaling fifteen hours, are considered essential: ror, 
» 107, 141, and ror. Six units of upper-division courses may be taken in 
telated fields of English, government, history, philosophy, psychology, and 
ology. 

tudents transferring to Pomona at the beginning of the Junior year may 
-entrate in religion if lower division requirements have been met prior to 
lance or can be met during the Junior year. 


Tue RELicion of THE Otp TrsTaMENT. Staff. A course designed as a 
eral introduction to Old Testament ideas. The developing beliefs and 
stices of Hebrew religion will be considered in their historical sequence, 
‘nning with the patriarchal period and ending with Judaism of the second 


tury before Christ. 3 units. First semester. Four sections. MWF, 8, 9; 
4S, 8, ro. 


Tue Reticion or tHE New Testament. Staff. A course designed as a 
tral introduction to New Testament religious ideas. Attention will first 
‘ven to the teaching of Jesus, followed by a study of the message of Paul 
(a consideration of the developing religious views of the early Christian 
munity. 3 units. Second semester. Four sections. MWF, 8, 9; TTAS, 8, ro. 
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65a, 65b. Great PERSONALITIES IN CurisTIAN History. Mr. von Rohi| 
survey of the development of Christian beliefs as reflected in the thougt! 
some of the outstanding representatives of the Christian tradition. Am! 
persons studied during the first semester will be Paul, Augustine, Franci) 
Assisi, and Thomas Aquinas, and during the second semester Erasi\ 
Luther, Calvin, George Fox, and John Wesley. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


101. PuitosopHy oF Reicion. Mr. von Rohr. A course for the get! 
student, aiming to clarify problems of religion confronting the modern m| 
Discussion will center around such topics as the existence and nature of (| 
the nature of man, the problem of evil, and the questions of prayer | 
immortality. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. | 


102. Contemporary Reticious THoucut. Mr. Cuninggim. A system! 
investigation of some of the significant movements in present-day Chris 
thinking in both Europe and America. Major writings, reflective of var) 
points of view, will be read and discussed. 3 units. Second semester. TTA‘ 


107, Lire anp Txacuincs oF Jesus. Mr. Cuninggim. A specialized stud 
the contents of the four Gospels. Beginning with an analysis of the avail 
records and their reliability, attention will be given to the facts and thec: 
concerning the life of Jesus, followed by a consideration of the content | 
purpose of his teaching. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 21. 


141. Curistian Etuics. Mr. Cuninggim. A general introduction to. 
ethical principles of the Hebrew-Christian tradition, studied in the light 
their historical development. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 10. 

142. CHRISTIANITY AND Mopern Socizgty. Mr. Cuninggim. A study of | 
tensions which Christianity faces in its application to problems of the politi 
economic, and social orders. Roles of both the Christian individual and. 
Christian group will be considered. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 10. 


160. CATHOLICISM AND Protestantism. Mr. von Rohr. A study of | 
significant similarities and differences in the two major strains of the Christ 
tradition. Attention will first be given to an understanding of Roman Cath. 
beliefs and practices, followed by a study of Protestantism in both its origi 


and modern forms. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


170. PsycHotocy oF Reticion. Mr. Cuninggim. An investigation of 
varieties of religious experience in the light of the conclusions of mod 
psychologies. Both individual and group religious behavior will be studi 
3 units. Second semester. MWF, 2:15. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


gia, 19tb. Apvancep Reapines in Reticion. Staff. An independent readi 
program for students concentrating in the field of religion. 3 units. Arrang 
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IV-140. Livine Retictions or THE Wortp. Mr. Hogue. Year course. Of 
to sophomores by permission. TT, 8, and arranged hour. 
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Romance Languages and Literatures 


Joncentration in the Romance Languages is designed for students who are 
lanning to teach one or more of the group, or to enter some form of foreign 
ervice, or for those who wish to develop an appreciation of the cultures 
avolved. Preparatory work in Latin is recommended and will be found very 
elpful. A reading examination administered by the department is a normal 
rerequisite for admission to courses on literature. 


A student planning to concentrate in a single Romance Language is 
equired to take at least 24 units in courses numbered over 100 in the 
inguage selected. Work in this language should, if possible, have been 
tarted before entering college. 


For a concentration in a combination of the Romance Languages, 36 hours 
£ upper division work are required. 


‘Students who expect to teach one of the Romance Languages are urged 
) take work in at least one other language of the group. 


Related subjects recommended for students concentrating in the depart- 
rent: English Literature, Comparative Literature, History, Philosophy, 
listory of Art, Music Appreciation. 


FRENCH 


Courses for concentration: Any courses numbered over 100. Of the courses 
1 the literature, French 120 should be taken first. 


ttb. Eremenrary. Mr. Crowell. Essentials of grammar; dictation and 
veaking. A cultural approach with the emphasis on the acquisition of 
ading ability. Extensive outside readings in addition to the work in class. 
his course is the normal preparation for French 51; however superior 
thievement may admit to French 81. Students with a special interest in 
myersation should enroll concurrently in French 2. Three units. Two 


ctions. irr, 10; TEAS, 9. 


1, 2b. ELEMENTARY CoNvVERSATION. A course in spoken French to accom- 
Iny French 1 and open only to students enrolled in that course, except 
ith the consent of the instructor. Outside preparation will be kept to a 
inimum. One unit. WF, 11. 


fa-51b. INTERMEDIATE. Mr. Crowell. A course designed for those students 
0 have completed two years of high school French, or a three-unit year 
urse in college. Grammar review; intensive class reading; extensive out- 
le reading assignments. Superior achievement in this course may admit to 
bper division work. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


a, 6rb. INTERMEDIATE CoNvERSATION. A course in spoken French stress- 
'3 fluency and accuracy through the use of dialogues, reports and recording 
"chines. Outside preparation will be kept to a minimum. Students enrolled 


"ee a Tne i nee 
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in this course must also be enrolled in French 51 or a higher course, | 
must have the consent of the instructor. 1 unit. WF, 1:15. | 


81a-81b. ApvaNcep INTERMEDIATE. Miss Obrecht. A course designed } 
students who have completed French 1 and 51, or for freshmen who hi! 
had three or more years of high school French. Conducted in French | 
far as possible. Composition; conversation; extensive reading of modern te3| 
individual outside readings with written reports in French. 3 units. MWF,; 


120a-120b. SuRvEY oF Frencu Literature AND CrvitizaTion. Miss Obrec! 
Outline of the development of French literature and culture. Readings | 
selections to give the student a comprehensive view of the history of 4 
literature and life of the French. 3 units. MWF, ro. | 


124a-124b. FReNcH LireraTurE From Rovusszau to Zora. (Omitted | 
1950-51.) For 1950-51, Pomona students will find the work of this cou: 
available in Scripps College French I-124. 3 units. TTA, 1:45-3:15. 


125a-125b. FRENcH LireraturE FRoM ZOLA To THE PRESENT. The ma}, 
authors and works of Naturalism and Symbolism and the present centu 
will be studied in relation to the background of the period—politic 
economic, artistic. The development of thought will also be considere 
Alternates with French 124. (Omitted in 1950-51.) | 
141a-141b. ADvANcED CoNVERSATION AND Composition. Miss Obrecht. 

course conducted entirely in French. Development of fluent and accurate 1 
of the spoken and written language. Special stress on the acquisition of 
correct pronunciation and intonation. Open to students who have complet: 
French 81 or equivalent. Alternates with French 153. 3 units. TTAS, 8. 


ITALIAN 


61a-61b. Erementary. Mr. Crowell. A rapid survey of the grammar wi 
special emphasis on the pronunciation. Extensive reading of modern pros 


A thorough grounding in French, Spanish or Latin is strongly recommende 
3 units. TTAS, zo. 


SPANISH 


Courses for concentration: Any courses numbered over 100. Of the coursi 
on the literature, Spanish 113, 114 should be taken first. For concentration i 
the field of Latin American Civilization see page 75, the concentration 0 
International Relations, page 73. 


t1a-11b, Exementary. Miss Husson. Essentials of grammar; pronunciatior 
writing and speaking; class readings of easy modern texts; extensive outsid 
readings adapted to the needs and interests of the individual student. Thi 
course is the normal preparation for Spanish 71. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


Courses of Instruction 155 


2a, 12b. ELEMENTARY Conversation. Miss Husson, Mr. Crowell. Emphasis 
» the spoken language from the beginning of the course. Drill in 
ronunciation; class conversation based on a variety of reading assignments. 
ompletion of both Spanish 11 and Spanish 12 prepares for Spanish 91; 
gwever, superior achievement may admit to upper division courses. 3 


uits. MWF, rz. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


a7ib. InTEerMepraTE. Miss Husson. A course designed for students who 
we completed two years of high school Spanish, or a three-unit year course 
college. Conducted in Spanish, as far as possible. Grammar review; 
tensive reading of modern texts; outside readings; written reports in 
vanish. Normally followed by Spanish 91, but superior achievement may 
lmit to upper division work. 3 units. MWF, ro. 


a-gib. Apvancep INTERMEDIATE. Miss Husson. A course designed for 
idents who have completed Spanish 11 and 12, Spanish 71, or for freshmen 
ho have had three or more years of high school Spanish. Conducted in 
anish as far as possible. Composition; conversation; extensive reading of 
odern texts; individual outside readings with written reports in Spanish. 


units. TTAS, 9. 


3. Mopvern Spanish THeatre. Miss Husson. Study of the works of the 
iding Spanish playwrights from 1800 to the present time. Reading of certain 
tys in class; reports on individual outside readings. Conducted in Spanish. 
units. First semester. TT/AS, ro. 


4. Movern Spaniso Nover. Miss Husson. Study of the principal Spanish 
ose works from 1800 to the present time with emphasis on the novel. 
‘tensive outside readings; written reports. Conducted in Spanish. 3 units. 
cond semester. TTAS, ro. 


ta-151b. ApvANcED CONVERSATION AND Composition. Mr. Crowell. A 
arse conducted entirely in Spanish. Development of fluent and accurate 
t of the spoken and written language. Special stress on the acquisition of 
‘correct pronunciation and intonation. Comprehension of the spoken 
-guage developed in part through participation in the class activities of 
rive speakers. Open to students who have completed Spanish 91 or 
divalent. 3 units. MWF, ro. 

(a, 17tb. Spantsu LirERATURE FROM 1140 To 1650. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 
‘e work of this course is available to Pomona students in Spanish J-155 
(Scripps College. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


(8, 173b. Mexican Lirrrature. Mr. Crowell. Class study of selected 
irks from colonial times to the present day. Extensive outside readings in 
1 literature and on the history and culture. Individual written reports in 
[mish. First semester: The Colonial Period and the Nineteenth Century. 
‘ond semester: Contemporary Mexico from 1910 on. 3 units. Alternates 


175. TTh, 271 5-3:30. 
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175a, 175b. Spanish AMERICAN Literature. Mr, Crowell. Class study; 

outstanding literary works of Hispanic South America. Extensive outs} 

readings; individual reports in Spanish. 3 units. Alternates with 173. (Omit! 

iN 1950-51.) | 
AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 

I-155. Survey oF SpANIsH Lirerature. Mrs. Lamb. Year course. MWF, | 


1-156. Latin American Tueatre. Mrs. Lamb. Year course. MW, 2:15-3,| 
* * * 


In the Romance field the graduate work offered under the Clarem| 
Graduate School centers on the following periods of the literature: Fren) 
Old French. 17th Century, 18th Century, 19th Century, Contemporary Peri 
Spanish: Pre-Golden Age, Golden Age, Spanish and Spanish American) 
rgth Century, and Contemporary Period. 


Russian 


ta-Ib, ELEMENTARY Russian. Mr. Ilyin. Essentials of grammar, pronun 
tion, censtant exercises in reading and writing, practice in speaking. In 
vidual assignments in reading, writing and speech which will correspond, 
each student’s needs and interests. 3 units. TTAS, 9. ; 


Sociology 


Requirements for concentration: Sociology 51, normally taken in the Sopl. 
more year, and 24 units of upper division courses in sociology. However, 3, 
these 24 units may be chosen from the following: Economics 111, Governm¢ 
157, Psychology 154. | 


Recommended courses: Students concentrating in sociology will find 
helpful to take as many of the following courses as possible: Economics 
and 57, Government 51 or Political Economy 1, History 1, Psychology ! 
Religion 142. | 


Lower Division distribution: Sociology 51 and 52 constitute the integrat 
year course for students who expect to take only one year of sociology. F 
those planning more extensive work in sociology, Sociology 51 and any # 
higher numbered semester courses will meet the distribution requirement. 


51. INrropuctrory Soctotocy. Staff. Man’s cultural heritage and collecti 
behavior. The origin, structure, and functioning of human groups, and the 
role in personality and cultural development. The principal social process¢ 
such as competition, conflict, cooperation, and assimilation. Results of soci 
change. Not open to Freshmen. 3 units. First semester. Four sections. TTA 


8, 9; MWF, 11, 1:15. 


Courses of Instruction 157 


2, SoctaL Prosiems. Mr. Scaff. A survey of the major problems of present- 
ay society related to individual, family, community, and world disorganiza- 
on. Typical problems studied are crime, delinquency, alcoholism, marital 
djustment, race antagonism, labor relations, migration, and population pres- 
ires. Intended to follow Sociology 51 for students who plan to take only 
ne year of sociology. Not recommended for students who intend to take 
veral specialized courses such as Race Relations, Criminology, etc. Pre- 
*quisite, Sociology 51. 3 units. Second semester. Two sections. TITAS, 8, 9. 


92, CuLTuraL ANnTHRoPoLocy. Mr. Baber. (a) Chronological Approach: 
le emergence and dispersion of man, his earliest fossil and cultural remains, 
id the development of his cultural patterns from Stone Age to Iron Age. 
he rise of language, writing, and the basic economic, political, and social 
stitutions. (b) Areal Approach: a comparison of human behavior in widely 
spersed contemporary primitive cultures, to reveal the constant as well as 
e variable features of human society. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. 3 units. 


rst semester. MWF, 9. 


(6. Soctat Wexrare. Mr. Scaff. A survey of the various fields of social 
ork and the major techniques and theories involved. Includes a description 
id analysis of case work, family welfare, child welfare, child guidance 
mics, school social work, probation supervision, medical and psychiatric 
se work, group work, public welfare, and community organization. Visits 
selected agencies. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. 3 units. First semester. 


WE, 8. 


7. CRIMINOLOGY AND PeEnotocy. Mr. Baber. Types of criminal behavior. 
ae making of the criminal; causative factors. Changing interpretations of 
‘me. Methods of dealing with criminals through the police, courts, prisons, 
bation, and parole. Special treatment of juvenile delinquents; preventive 
*asures. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. 3 units. Second semester. Two sections. 


IWF, 9, 11. 


3). Marrtacz anp THe Famity. Mr. Bader. Factors involved in mate selec- 
in and the husband-wife and parent-child relationships. Adjustment of 
urriage and family patterns to our rapidly changing culture. Analysis of 
| factors promoting family disorganization; measures seeking to conserve 


| social values of family life. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. 3 units. 
‘st semester. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


». Race Rexations. Mr. Baber. Concepts of race and culture. The nature 
‘Face contact and the development of race consciousness and conflict pat- 
fas. The experience of several nations with racial minorities, with emphasis 
fon American experience with Negroes, Mexicans, and Orientals. Some 


fas and trends of prejudice and discrimination. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. 
nits. Second semester. M WF, 1:15. 


1. Poputation AND Micration Prostems. Mr. Scaff. Factors influencing 
ulation growth or decline. The social and economic effects of an increas. 


1A te pean ema 
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ing, static, or declining population. The significance of the rates of incr 
in the different racial, economic, or social elements of the population. | 
gested policies for controlling the quantity and quality of the populat; 
Trends of internal migration, especially to the Pacific Coast. Prerequi’ 
Sociology 51, or sufficient background in the other social sciences to sat} 


the instructor. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. (Alternates with 112. Omi! 
in 1950-51.) 


112. THe AMERIcAN Community. Mr. Scaff. An analysis of modern Ani 
ican urban communities in contrast with rural communities. Urban ecol) 
applied to the Los Angeles area. The community’s class structure and inst} 
tional composition. Community planning. Approximately half the co 
devoted to lectures and discussions, half to field investigation and proj! 
in the local area. Prerequisite, Sociology 51 and instructor's permiss) 
3 units. Second semester. (Offered in alternate years. To be given ag; 


first semester, 1952-53.) MW, 2:15-3:55. 


152. SociaL Controt. Mr. Baber. An analysis of human nature and 
social origin. The evolution of social control and its increasing complex 
due to the acceleration of social change in modern culture. Society’s me 
of creating and maintaining its social patterns, through law, public opini 
propaganda, education, religion, rewards, etc. Individual control versus so. 
control. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. 3 un 


Second semester. MWF, 1:15. (Alternates with 110. Omitted in 1950-51. 


153. THeortzs oF SociaL Rerorm. Mr. Scaff. A study of various propo: 
for social reconstruction including: the Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fab 
Socialism, Syndicalism and Guild Socialism. An investigation of contempor 
experiments in social reorganization: the British Labor Movement, Germ 
Nazism, Italian Fascism, Russian Communism, and the Cooperative Mo 
ment at home and abroad. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. Open to Juniors a 
Seniors only. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 10. 


154. DEVELOPMENT oF SociaL THoucut. Mr. Scaff. A brief survey of | 
growth of social thought through the ages, noting contributions by primit 
cultures, ancient civilizations, and the middle ages. The transition from soc 
thought to sociology. A study of the leading sociologists and their chief con! 
butions to an understanding of society. Comparison of different schools 
thought and their methods of interpreting social data. Prerequisite, Sociolo 
51. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, ; 


rgta-rgtb. Socrat INvestication. Mr. Baber. Methods of investigation al 
research as applied to both individual and group work. The effective presen! 
tion of social data. Observation and analysis of the work of various soc 
agencies and programs. Individual projects for some; supervised field expe 
ence (in selected agencies) for others, according to the interests and needs 
the student. Open only to seniors with the written permission of the instrt 
tor. 3 units. Arranged. 


Courses of Instruction 159 


Speech and Dramatics 


equirements for concentration: 


ower Division Courses: Speech and Dramatics 32, 51 (at least two units), 
7, 61 (six units), and History 1, in fulfillment of which requirements transfer 
udents may offer equivalent courses pursued at other colleges. 


pper Division Courses: Speech and Dramatics 134 (six units), 155 (six 
nits), 160, and Scripps II-r50 or English 104b and 192 or Comparative 
iterature 148a, 148b or 181a, 18rb, or Speech and Dramatics 112a-112b. 


luency in at least one modern foreign language (preferably French) is 
‘commended. | 


| the comprehensive examination the books on a supplementary reading 
it will be included. 


_ addition to the comprehensive examination, a demonstration of creative 
lity in the field of concentration is required. 


addition to the required work in the Speech and Dramatics concentration, 
¢ following offerings are suggested as suitable electives, the choice among 
em depending on the student’s particular interests: Lower Division: Art 
-3b and 51a-51b; Music 53a-53b; Speech and Dramatics 52a-52b and 53a, 53b; 
cipps II-80; English 50, 58, 64. Upper Division: Art 1o5a-105b; Music 
3a-103b; Physical Education 130; Spanish 113; French 120a-120b; Scripps 
51; Speech and Dramatics 131a-131b; English 103, 111, 151. 
3-32b, Voice and Diction. Mr. Scott. Study of the mechanics of voice 
duction and of the elements of English phonetics. Practice designed to 
velop good voice and diction. Permission of the instructor required for 
istration. 2 units. MW, rr. 


, 5b. Pray Propuction. Mrs. Allen. Directed study in ‘play production, 
th in acting and in the technical problems of the stage. One unit of credit 
ty be granted for either fifty hours of rehearsal time under direction, or 
iy hours of technical work under direction, or for fifty hours of rehearsal 
Hl technical work combined. Not more than two units of credit may be 


ynted in any one year. A total of eight units of credit may be applied 
yard graduation. 


+52b. FUNDAMENTALS oF SprEcH. Mr. Scott. Exercise in voice develop- 
mt and platform deportment. Training in analysis of subjects, selection 
!! arrangement of material, psychological adaptation of material and treat- 
uat to specific audiences. 2 units. MW, 9. 


3, 53b. Princreces or InrTERPRETATIVE Reapinc. Mr. Scott. Study of the 
“nique of effective oral interpretation of literature. Application of this 
“Mique in the reading of various literary types. 2 units. TTh, zo. 
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55a, 55b. ARGUMENTATION AND Desate. Mr. Scott. Study of the princi 
of argumentation and practical application of these principles in class deb; 
Debate subjects for the year analyzed and debated. 2 units. Th, 2:15-3:5 


61a, 61b. CHARACTER PRESENTATION IN Dramatic LirEraTure. Mrs. A, 
An approach to dramatic literature through the actor’s art. A study of thec) 
of acting and principles of stage behavior. Pantomime and improvisatio1 
develop concentration, observation, imagination, coordination, and con 
Scenes from plays, both classic and modern, will be studied with emphasi: 
interpretation. Permission of instructor required. 3 units. TITAS, 10. 


t12a-112b. Praywritine. Mrs. Allen. The theory of playwriting with su 
vised practice in this technique. A study will be made of the structure 
style of significant plays for their light on the problems of the begin1 
playwright. Permission of instructor required. Alternates with Speech | 
Dramatics 160. 3 units. TTAS, 9. (Omitted in 1950-51.) 


131a-131b. ApvaNcep SprEcH. Mr. Scott. Training in the construction 
delivery of formal addresses. Prerequisite, Speech and Dramatics 52 
equivalent. 2 or 3 units. TTh, 9. 


134a, 134b. Reapinc oF Dramatic Literature. Mr. Scott. Intensive st 
of a limited number of standard plays, with emphasis on dramatic value 
character and plot. Interpretative reading of these plays in class. Re 
programs before the class. Prerequisite, Speech and Dramatics 53 or equ 
lent. 3 units. MWF, 1o. 


160a-160b. ‘THEATRE Practice. Mrs. Allen. A survey of historical b 
grounds of stage forms and of contemporary production methods. A stud: 
theories, problems, and techniques of production applied to plays of var 
types. Analysis of problems confronting the theatre worker, in act 
direction, design, criticism, and management. Practical experience in direct 
a short play. Advanced problems in the analysis and presentation of charac 
with concentration on styles of acting. Representative plays of various peri 
(Greek, Elizabethan, Restoration, Eighteenth Century, Modern) will 
used for study and practice. 3 units. Alternates with Speech and Drama 
112. TTAS, 9. ) 


IntropucTion To Drama. For description see English 57. 
SHAKESPEARE. For description see English 155a, 155b. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


IJ-150. DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATRE AND THE Drama. Year cou 
MWFE, 11. 
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POMONA COLLEGE CAMPUS PLAN 
(See map on opposite page) 


Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for men. 

Frary Hall, central dining hall for men. 

Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for men. 

Memorial Training Quarters for men. 

War Memorial Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 

Smiley Hall, residence for men. 

Edmunds Union, including student offices, cooperative store, ballro| 
and lounges. 

Holmes Hall, classrooms and assembly hall. 

Crookshank Hall, botany, biology, and zoology laboratories. 
Mason Hall, chemistry and geology laboratories. 

Harwood Hall, department of psychology. 

Pearsons Hall, ‘physics laboratory, mathematics department. 
Carnegie Library. 

Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, great auditorium seating 2600, 0 
ated by Claremont College in behalf of the Associated Colleges. 
Renwick Gymnasium. 

Seaver Laboratory, containing classrooms and library for the depart 
of astronomy. 

Frank P. Brackett Observatory. 

Open-Air Theatre. 
Replica of original home of Pomona College. | 
Sumner Hall, administration and classroom building. | 
Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, assembly hall for recitals and chi 
services; music studios and practice rooms. 

Rembrandt Hall, art studios. 

President’s Hoe , 
Claremont Inn, guest house for college and COMPANY, private 
public dining rooms. 

Baldwin House, residence for men. : 
Harwood Court, residence hall for women. 

Aurelia Squier Harwood Memorial Dining Hall for women. 

Della Mulock Mudd Hall, residence for women. 

Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, residence for women. 

Jessie E. Gibson Dining Hall for women. 

Maison Francaise, residence for women majoring in French. 

Casa Espafiola, residence for women majoring in Spanish. 

Field House for women’s athletics. 

Heating Plant for the Associated Colleges. 


| 


Business Office for the Associated Colleges at Claremont. 
Library of Claremont Graduate School. 
Dispensary, office of Physician serving the Associated Colleges. 


Infirmary for the Associated Colleges is located on Amherst Ave! 
north of Foothill Blvd. 
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SEPTEMBER 21, FRIDAY 


SEPTEMBER 21-24 
SEPTEMBER 22, SATURDAY 


SEPTEMBER 24, Monpay 


SEPTEMBER 25, 26 
TuEspay AND WEDNESDAY 


SEPTEMBER 27, THURSDAY 


OcToBER 11, THURSDAY 
OcToBER I1, THURSDAY 
NoveMBER 5, Monpay 


Novemser 8, THurspDAy 


NovEMBER 21, WEDNESDAY 
Nov—EMBER 26, Monpay 
DEcEMBER 10, Monpay 
DEcEMBER 15, SATURDAY 
JANUARY 3, THURSDAY 
January 26, SATURDAY 
January 28, Monpay 
Fepruary 6, WEDNESDAY 


FEBRUARY 9, SATURDAY 


First SEMESTER 


Residence halls open for new students on! 
I2 noon 


Meeting of Joint Committee 
Program for new students 
Faculty Meeting, 10 a.m. 


Conference Day and Registration for ne 
students 


Registration for returning students. Residen 
halls open for returning students 


First semester classes begin, 8 a.m. 
Opening Convocation, 11 a.m. 


Last day for entering courses 
Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 11 a.m. 
First low grade report due 


Final day for withdrawal from classes withot 
penalty 


Thanksgiving recess begins, 9:30 p.m. 
Thanksgiving recess ends, 8 a.m. 
Second low grade report due 
Christmas vacation begins at noon 
Christmas vacation ends, 8 a.m. 

Last day of classes 

Final examinations begin 

Final examinations end 


First semester ends 
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BRUARY I1, Monpay 


BRUARY I2, [TUESDAY 


BRUARY 13, WEDNESDAY 
BRUARY 14, THURSDAY 


BRUARY 27, WEDNESDAY 
ARCH I5, SATURDAY 
‘RCH 24, Monpay 


\RCH 26, WEDNESDAY 


RIL 5, SATURDAY 
RIL 14, Monpay 
AY 3, SATURDAY 


AY 24, SATURDAY 
wY 30, Fripay 

AY 31, SATURDAY 
WE 2, Monpay | 
we 8, SuNDAY 

UE 11, WEDNESDAY 
UE 14, SATURDAY 
UE 15, SUNDAY 

UE 19, THURSDAY 


UE 20, Fripay 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Opening day for classes at Scripps College, 
Pomona students enrolled in Scripps courses 
are expected to attend. 


Registration’ for Juniors and Seniors 


Second semester classes begin, 8 a.m. 
Registration for Freshmen and Sophomores, 
afternoon only. 


Opening Convocation, second semester, 11 a.m. 
Registration for Freshmen and Sophomores, 
afternoon only. 


Last day for entering courses 
Matriculation Day 
First low grade report due 


Final day for withdrawal from classes without 
penalty 


Spring vacation begins, noon 
Spring vacation ends, 8 a.m. 
Second low grade report due 
Last day of classes for Seniors 
Memorial Convocation, 5 p.m. 
Last day of classes 

Final examinations begin 
Associated Colleges Baccalaureate 
Final examinations end 
Alumni Day 

Commencement 

Scholarship Committee Meeting 


Joint Committee Meeting 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS 
Rudolph J. Wig, President 
Arthur J. McFadden, Vice-President 
Paul Fussell, Vice-President 


TERM oF OrFice Expires JUNE, 1951 
William B. Himrod, Hollywood Yale B. Griffith, Santa Barbara 
Arthur J. McFadden, Santa Ana E. Wilson Lyon, Claremont 
Charles E. Donnelly, Los Angeles James W. Fifield, Jr., Los Angel 


TERM OF OFFICE ExpirEs JUNE, 1952 


Willis H. Merrill, Long Beach Seeley G. Mudd, San Marino 

George L. Eastman, Hollywood Rudolph J. Wig, San Marino 

Edwin F. Hahn, Pasadena Frederick S. Bale, Pasadena 
TERM OF OFFice Expires JUNE, 1953 

George S. Sumner, Claremont Mark H. Harrington, Pasadena 

Arthur M. Dole, Pomona Morris B. Pendleton, San Marine 


Mrs. Victor Montgomery, Beverly Hills George R. Martin, Los Angeles 


TERM OF OFFIcE Expires JUNE, 1954 


Fred W. Smith, Ojai Roy E. Thomas, Los Angeles 

Elmo H. Conley, Pasadena Paul Fussell, Pasadena 

William A. Johnson, San Marino Robert H. Craig, Palos Verdes Esta 
TERM OF OrrFicr Expires JUNE, 1955 

Frank R. Seaver, Los Angeles George W. Bryant, San Marino 

Robert P. Jennings, Sierra Madre Carl I. Wheat, Washington, D. C 

Paul S. Armstrong, Los Angeles Herbert S. Rempel, Pasadena 

Honorary MEmBERs 

Donald G. Aplin, Highland Luther Freeman, Claremont 

William S. Mason, Pasadena Mary McLean Olney, Berkeley 

Ernest E. Jones, Claremont David P. Barrows, Berkeley 


Mary Clark Eversole, La Canada 


Ex-Orricio MEMBERS 
Managing Director, Claremont College 
President of the Alumni Association 
President of the Women’s Campus Club 
President of the Pomona College Associates 


FORMER PRESIDENTS OF THE COLLEGE 
Cyrus G. Baldwin, 1890 - 1897 Franklin L. Ferguson, 1897 - 1901 
George A. Gates, rgoz - 1910 James A. Blaisdell, rgzo - 1928 
Charles K. Edmunds, 1928 - 1947 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
IQ5I - 1952 


Witson Lyon President 

209 Sumner Hall 
B.A., University of Mississippi; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., University 
of Chicago; LL.D., Colgate University; D.Litt., Occidental College. 


uL H. Burton Controller 
Harper Hall 


B.A., Western Reserve University. 


ILLIAM V. SHANNON ‘Treasurer 
Harper Hall 


B.S., Virginia Military Institute. 


\RJORIE B. WoopForD Assistant Treasurer 
Harper Hall 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Columbia University. 


ENN V. FULLER Bursar 
Harper Hall 
B.A., Ohio State University. 


LEN F. HAw.ey Director of Alumni and Public Relations 
203 Sumner Hall 


B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, Harvard University. 


1Lu1aM L. WHEATON Alumni Secretary 
212 Sumner Hall 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., New York University. 


(LL14M B. Himrop Assistant to the President 
203 Sumner Hall 
_B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University of Southern California. 
an F. Moutps Assistant to the President 
200 Sumner Hall 
Ph.B., University of Chicago. 


iNEs M. JoHNsoON Executive Secretary to the President 
209 Sumner Hall 


. T. Niper Social Director, Women’s Campus 
| Harwood Court 
‘BA. Fresno State College;'M.A., Columbia University. 


Epwin ALLEN PHILLIPs Social Director, Men’s Cam 
Eli P. Clark F 
B.A., Colgate University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


Frances G. BarBEY Head Resident, Blaisdell and Mudd H 
Mudd F 

B.A., Reed College; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia University. 
May C. Frank Director of Residence H: 
Mudd FE 

B.S., Columbia University; M.S., Iowa State College. 

Lucitte GramsE McCartuy Director of Dining H 
: Frary FE 


B.S., M.S., Kansas State College of Applied Science. 


H. Max Hucus Superintendent of Buildings and Grou 
987 Dartmouth Aver 


The Faculty 


Date denotes beginning of original term of service 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
jaH Witson Lyon 345 College Ave. 


President, 1941. 
B.A., University of Mississippi; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., University 
of Chicago; LL.D., Colgate University; Litt.D., Occidental College. 


NcIs RayMonp IREDELL 1060 College Ave. 
Dean of the Faculty, and Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison 
Foundation, 1925. 

B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. ~ 


IDWARD SANDERS 739 Harvard Ave. 
Dean of Students and Dean of Admissions, 1942. 
B.A., Hendrix College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


LTon L. Beatty 246 E. Seventh St. 
Dean of Men, 1949. 

B.A., University of Tennessee; M.A., Cornell University; Doctoral Candidate, Stanford 
University. 


v B. Watton 136 E. Seventh St. 
Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1949. 
B.A., Swarthmore College; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


RGARET MapLe 4326 Via Padova 
Registrar, 1940. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


mp W. Davies 452 St. Bonaventura 
Librarian, 1947. 

B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., University of California; Ph.D., 
University of Chicago. 


ty C. Love 780 N. Mountain Ave. 
Reference Librarian, 1929. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


i3ERT S. CoLTRIN 455 W. Twelfth St. 
College Physician, 1940. 

B.A., Pomona College; M.D., University of Rochester. Interne, Resident in Medicine, 
University of California Hospital; Fellow in Urology, Presbyterian Hospital, New York 
City; Exchange Fellow in Physiology, University of Kiel, Germany. 


EMERITI 
ROE Evra Berry 353 W. Eleventh St. 


Emeritus Dean of Women and Associate Professor of Mathematics. 1909. 
3.8., M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 
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FraNK ParkHurRST BRACKETT 400 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Ang 
Emeritus Professor of Astronomy on the Frank Parkhurst Brackett Foundation 
Director of the Observatory. 1888. 

B.A., M.A., Sc.D., Dartmouth College; Sc.D., Pomona College. 


BERNARD CaPEN EWER 706 Indian Hill B 
Emeritus Professor of Psychology. 1916. 
B.A., M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Marion JEANETTE EwInc 487 W. Sixth 
Emeritus Assistant Librarian. 1912. 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


Cuarces Tasor Fitts 4435 N. Live Oak D 
Emeritus Professor of Education. 1919. 
B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate study, Har 
University. 


Jesstz EpirH Gipson 68 S. La Senda, Three Arch Bay, South Lag 
Emeritus Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation. 1927. 


B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Graduate study, Califc 
and Columbia Universities. 


Witi1am Atwoop Hitton 1293 Dartmouth / 


Emeritus Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation. 190 
B.S., Ph.D., Cornell University. 


Ernest E. JonEs g05 College / 
Treasurer Emeritus. 1909. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


Cyrit JURECKA 163 W. Eleventh 


Emeritus Assistant Professor of Art. 1932. 
Graduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia. 


WituiaM Kirk 705 Indian Hill B 
Emeritus Professor of Soctology on the Henry Snyder Foundation. 1922. 
B.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Exruiotr Curtis Lincotn 472 W. Tenth 


Emeritus Professor of English on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Foundation. 1924. 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard University. 


Ratpw Haine Lyman 357 W. Tenth 
Emeritus Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music. 1917. 
B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William B. C 
Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes Cowper and 0 
American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. D.Mus., Grinnell Coll 


HeLen Marsurc 446 Grinnell D: 
Emeritus Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 1940. 
B.A., University of London; Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Bruce McCuttey 210 E. Foothill B 
Emeritus Professor of English Literature. 1921. . 
B.A., Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard University. 
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LLIAM Evan NICHOLL 240 E. San Jose 
Emeritus Dean of Students. 1919. 

B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, Edinburgh 
University. 


GENE WHITE NIxon 3163 Indian Hull Blvd. 
Emeritus Professor of Physical Education for Men. 1916. 

B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, Illinois and 
California Universities. 


BRETT SAMUEL OLIVE South Laguna 
Emeritus Professor of Piano, 1923. 
B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate study, Simpson College. 


LLIAM PoLk RussELL 540 E. Sixth St. 
Emeritus Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation. 1904. 
B.A., M.A., Cumberland University. 


ORGE STEDMAN SUMNER 305 College Ave. 
Emeritus Professor of Economics and Sociology. 1897. 


Controller, 1922-1941. 
B.A., Pomona College; B.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


WARD TAYLOR 1022 Harvard Ave. 
Emeritus Professor of Engineering Mathematics. 1920. 
C.E., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Southern California. 


LAND Ray TILEsTON 1245 Oak Grove Ave., San Marino 
Emeritus Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation. 1925. 
: B.A., M.A., Dartmouth College; D.Sc., Colorado College. 


| PROFESSORS 


ALTER ALFRED ALLEN’ 175 E. Twelfth St. 


Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 
_B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild of Organists. 


¥ Erwin BaBer . 999 College Ave. 
Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1939. 
| B.A, Campbell College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


RL BAUMANN 460 University Circle 


Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 


MAN BENSON | 455 University Circle 
Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 1944. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


‘yp A. Bonp 234 W. Eighth St. 
Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1948. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 
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CuH’EN SHoU-YI 690 Indian Hill B 
Professor of Chinese Culture, 1941. 
B.A., Lingnan University; Ph.D., University of Chicago; Fellow of the Acad 
Sinica. 


James WHITE CRowELL 450 University C: 


Professor of Romance Languages, 1929. 
B.S., M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


Harotp Davis 612 W. Tenth 
Professor of English on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Foundation, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford. 


Rosert Siwney EL is 1217 Dartmouth / 
Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


KENNETH G, FiskE 585 W. Twelfth 


Professor of Music, 1936. S 
B.Mus., M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. Pupil of Leon Sametini, Jac 
Gordon, Otokar Sevcik. 


Cuarves A. Fow ter, Jr. 256 E. Second 
Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1947. 
B.A., M.S., University of Utah; Ph.D., University of California. 


Joun Howes GLEASoN | 512 Baughman A 
Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Foundation, 1939. 
B.A., Ph.D., Harvard University; B.Litt., University of Oxford. 


Cuarces Maxrietp Harsu 2918 Claremont Heights 


Professor of Psychology, 1950. 
B.S., California Institute of Technology; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


Husert Herrinc 880 Dartmouth A 
Professor of Latin American Civilization, 1945. 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate, Union Theolos 
Seminary. 


Ernest R. Hucues 425 Harvard A 


Visiting Professor of Chinese Culture, 1950. 
B.A., and M.A., University of Oxford 


Marcaret Husson® 1250 Amherst A 
Professor of Spanish, 1925. 
B.A., University of Kansas; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, centro 
Estudios Histéricos, Madrid. : 


Francis RayMonp IREDELL 1060 College A 


Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison Foundation, and Dean of 
Faculty, 1925. 


B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 
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TESTER GEORGE JAEGER 1045 Yale Ave. 
Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph N. Fiske Foundation, 1931. 
B.A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


ILLIAM THomas JONES 4201 Via Padova 
Professor of Philosophy, 1938. 
B.A., Swarthmore College; B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., Princeton University. 


EORGE Karo 618 Dartmouth Ave. 
Visiting Professor of Greek and Roman Art and Archaeology, 1948. 
Student, University of Munich; Ph.D., University of Bonn. 


HN Haskett KEMBLE Smiley Hall 
Professor of History, 1936. 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


RL GEORGE ParRIsH 338 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Music, 1949. 
B.Mus., MacPhail School of Music; M.A., Cornell University; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


ILLIs Conway PIERCE 145 E. Eleventh St. 
Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1945. 
B.S., D.Sc., Georgetown College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


INJAMIN Davip ScoTT 828 College Ave. 
Professor of Public Address, 1923. 
B.A., University of Southern California; S.T.B., Ph.D., Boston University. Graduate 
work, Brown and Harvard Universities. 


NEst ALBERT STRATHMANN* 160 W. Eleventh St. 


Professor of English, 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


‘BERT LoBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School; Graduate study, University 
_ of Southern California, University of California, Stanford University. 


WRLIN O. TRYON 641 Indian Hill Blvd. 
| Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1950. 

_B.A., Arizona State College; Graduate, Basic and Advanced Infantry Schools; Lt. 
Colonel, Infantry, United States Army. 


aN ALBERT Vigo" 435 W. Eighth St. 
Professor of Government, 1945. 
B.A., St. Olaf College; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


TER TickNor WHITNEY 445 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Astronomy on the Frank P. Brackett Foundation and Director of the 
Observatory, 1929. 

B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


\RED OswaLp Wooprorp | 443 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 
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ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS 


VircIniA PRINCEHOUSE ALLEN’ | 175 E. Twelfth 


Associate Professor of Dramatics, 1930. wie 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate study, Department of Drama, Yale University; 
Claremont Graduate School. 


JosepH WarNER ANGELL 202 N. College / 


Associate Professor of English, 1939. 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., University of Oregon; Graduate study, Yale Univer 


Witiiam G. BLancHARD 1495 Via Zu 
Associate Professor of Music and College Organist, 1936. 
B.Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. Further study with 
Weinrich and Hugh Porter in organ and with Seth Bingham in composition. 


FREDERICK BRACHER 814 Dartmouth / 


Associate Professor of English, 1944. 
B.S., Oregon State College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


ELIZABETH CAWTHORNE 228 Harvard / 


Associate Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
B.A., M.A., University of California. 


Daryt Dayton 262 W. Sixth 
Associate Professor of Music, 1938. 
B.Mus., Oberlin College; Graduate study in Berlin and New York with Artur Schni: 
Leonard Shure, Dalies Frantz, and Guy Maier. 


Epwarp MontcoMery FRYER 231 W. Tenth 


Associate Professor of Physics, 1946. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.E., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Hucu J. Hamitton | 1269-C Harvard / 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1936. 
B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Ph.D., Brown University. 


Corwin Herman -Hanscu 129 E. Sixth 
Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1946. 
B.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D., New York University. 


Corvin HeEatH 750 Indian Hill B 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


Cares SHIVELEY HotmMeEs” 1245 Dartmouth / 
Associate Professor of English, 1941. 
B.A., Oberlin College; Ph.D., Princeton University. 


LuTHER James Lez, Jr. 1030 Dartmouth / 
Associate Professor of Government, 1941. . 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 
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es D. McCartuy* 444 Harrison Ave. 
Associate Professor of Zoology, 1946. 
B.S., West Chester State Teachers College; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


RL JAY MERRITT 1865 E. Foothill, Glendora 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School. 


ENRY Corp MEYER 470 Harrison Ave. 
Associate Professor of History, 1946. 
B.A., University of Colorado; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., Yale University. 


EDERICK Lupwic Mu tuauser, Jr. 424 W. Eleventh St. 
Associate Professor of English, 1941. 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


ILtis E. PEQUEGNAT 433 Harrison Ave. 
Associate Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation, 1940. 
B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


WIGHT LEONARD RyERsoN 107 E. San Jose 
Associate Professor of Zoology, 1946. 
B.A., M.S., University of Arizona; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


HN SEWALL SHELTON 1100 Oxford Ave. 
Associate Professor of Geology, 1946. 
_ B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Yale University. 


-Netson SmiTH* | 145 E. Sixth St. 
_ Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1945. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


4N Rosert von Rour 1111 Harvard Ave. 

| Associate Professor of Religion, 1945. 

_ B.B.A., University of Minnesota; B.D., Chicago Theological Seminary; Ph.D., Yale 
University. 


AILIE ELIZABETH WAGNER 783 W. Tenth St. 
_ Associate Professor of German, 1928. 

B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctorat de l’Université 
| Mention Lettres, Toulouse. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORS 


MRGERY SmitH Briccs 420 Baughman Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Music, 1943. 
B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., M.Mus., Chicago Musical College. 


SREN Burr 14569 E. Teton Dr., Puente 
_ Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 194}. ae 
B.E., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., University of Southern California. 
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CuarLes C. JOHNSON 406 Elder D 


Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1949. 
B.S., Washington State College; Graduate, Advanced Infantry School. Major, Infa 


United States Army. 


GrRETCHEN GRAF JORDAN 628 Dartmouth 1 


Assistant Professor of English, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angel: 


Gorpon CANFIELD LEE 1035 Columbia 1 


Assistant Professor of Education, 1948. 
B.A., University of California; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


Ricuarp N. Loucks 


Assistant Professor of Music, 1948. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A. and Doctoral Candidate, Eastman School of Music 


SHELDON H. MENDELSON 457 Grinnell 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1950. 
B.C.E., City College of New York; Advanced Infantry School; Captain, Infa 


United States Army. 


DENIsE OBRECHT 320 W. Eighth 


Assistant Professor of French, 1950. 
Licence és-lettres, Dipléme d’Etudes Supérieures, University of Strasbourg; Doc 


Sorbonne, Paris. 


Louis B. Perry 2929 Claremont Hts. CL 


Assistant Professor of Economics, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


Epwin ALLEN PHILLIps Eli P. Clark | 


Assistant Professor of Botany, 1948. 
B.A., Colgate University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


Atvin Hewitt ScaFF 670 S. College « 


Assistant Professor of Soctology, 1947. 
B.A., University of Texas; B.D., Chicago Theological Seminary; M.A., Ph.D., Univ 


of Texas. 


E_mer B. TotsTep 105 N. College . 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1947. 
B.S., M.S., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Brown University. 


Epwarp WEISMILLER | 145 W. Seventh 


Assistant Professor of English, 1949. 
B.A., Cornell College; M.A., Harvard University; D.Phil., University of Oxford. 


INSTRUCTORS 


Yost U. AMREIN 


Instructor in Zoology, 1951. 
B.A., M.A., Doctoral Candidate, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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HoMAS B. BELL 417 E. Cucamonga Ave. 
Instructor in Physical Education for Men, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., University of California. 


EORGE F, BREAK 916 Harvard Ave. 
Instructor in Economics, 1949. 
B.Com., University of Toronto; Doctoral Candidate, University of California. 


ARRY JOSEPH CARROLL, JR. 132 E. Seventh St. 
Instructor in Classics, 1948. 
B.A., University of Akron; M.A. and Doctoral Candidate, Harvard University. 


epRyc R. Darsy 1390 Harvard Ave. 
Instructor in Government, 1949. 
B.A., M.A., Occidental College; Doctoral Candidate, University of California. 


MEs E. GRANT 305 W. Eleventh St. 
Instructor in Art, 1950. 
B.E., M.F.A., University of Southern California; Student at Jepson Art Institute. 


mTON HENKE 153 E. Sixth St. 
Instructor in Physics, 1948. 
B.A., Miami University; M.A. and Doctoral Candidate, California Institute of 
~ Technology. 


\RGOT JEAN 224 S. Doheny Dr., Beverly Hills 
Visiting Instructor in Violoncello, 1946. 
Pupil of Jacob at the Royal Conservatoire in Brussels. 


‘RL Grorce Koun 
Instructor .in Music, 1950. 
_ Studied piano in Vienna; Teacher’s Certificate and Artist Diploma, New York College 
of Music; B.A., Harvard University. Advanced study in conducting with Julius 
_Pruewer, theory and composition with Paul Hindemith, Walter Piston; and Randall 
- Thompson. 


cent H. LEARNIHAN 220 W. Tenth St. 
Instructor in History, 1949. ; 

f B.A., M.A., Doctoral Candidate, University of California at Los Angeles. 

f 


WARD W. Maan 137 N. College St. 
Instructor in Physical Education for Men, 1950. 

B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School; Graduate Student, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 


BERT WARNER OLIVER 260 E. Third St. 


Instructor in Economics, 1950 } Bet 
B.A., M.A., University of Southern California; Doctoral Candidate, Princeton University. 


/oDROW WILSON SayRE 780 N. Mountain Ave. 
Instructor in Philosophy, 1948. Ra 
'B.A., Williams College; M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, Harvard University. 
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Maxine J. SHURTZ 147 W. Sixth { 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1947. 
B.A., Miami University; M.S., Wellesley College. 


Irma SooNG 828 Harvard A) 


Instructor in Oriental Affairs, 1950. 
B.A., Yenching University; M.A., Mills College. 


Harotp W. STEVENSON 448 Grinnell Ay 


Instructor in Psychology, 1950. 
B.A., University of Colorado; M.A. and Doctoral Candidate, Stanford University. 


SaLty ANNE TAYLOR 1020 Berkeley Ay 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1950. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


LECTURERS 


Wuuis L. BurNHAM 1022 Harvard Aj 
Lecturer in Engineering Drawing, 1951. 
B.A. candidate, Pomona College. 


Ernst Henrico Ein _ 1132 Harvard Ay 
Lecturer in Russian, 1950. 
Graduate, Law School of Tartu University; D. J., Institute of Roman Law, Rome. 


CuHarves B. LAWLER 3560 Padua Ay 
Lecturer in Sculpture, 1949. 
B.A., University of California. Studied under Charles Malfray in Paris, Califor 
School of Fine Arts, San Francisco, and Alexander Archipenko. 


Herten M. Smiru 120 W. Third § 


Lecturer in Music, 1949. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


7Absent on leave, first semester, 1951-52. 
?Absent on leave, second semester, 1951-52. 
®Absent on leave, 1951-52. 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES 1951 - 1952 


First person named 1s the Committee Chairman 


4dministration—President, Dean of the Faculty, Walton, Vieg, Woodford, 
Scott, Ryerson, Bond. 


d4dmission—Sanders, Beatty, Walton, Crowell, Maple, Fryer. 


{thletic Council—Strehle, Perry, Fryer, three student representatives, and 
two alumni representatives. , 


’omona College representatives on the Southern California Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference—Jaeger, Strehle. 


lassification—Maple, Kemble, Jones, Hamilton, Gordon Lee. 


‘tudent Affairs—Sanders, Beatty, Jaeger, Walton, Phillips, Mulhauser, Fowler, 
Scaff, and four members of the Executive Council of the Associated 
Students. 


‘ourses of Study—Iredell, Bond, Strathmann, Parrish, Maple, Sanders, 
Kemble, Fowler, Vieg, Pierce, Pequegnat, Harsh, Gleason. 


| 


Inglish—Jordan, Henke, Hamilton, Soong. 
abrary—Gleason, Davies, Bond, Parrish, Angell, Hamilton, Benson. | 


‘ersonnel—Sanders, Walton, Maple, Bracher, Beatty, Harsh, and four stu- 
dent representatives selected by the Executive Council of the Associated 
Students. 


‘ve-Medical—Pequegnat, Beatty, Fowler, Coltrin, Hansch, Ryerson. 


‘ublic Events—tIredell, Luther Lee, Scott, Parrish, Meyer, Hansch, Kemble, 
_ Wheaton, and three student representatives selected by the Executive 
| Council of the Associated Students. 


eligious Activities—von Rohr, Scott, Scaff, Vieg, Shelton, Pierce, Mulhauser, 
Sayre, two representatives of Christian Association. 


cholarships and Student Aid—Sanders, Walton, Meyer, Baber, Bracher, 
- Strehle, Beatty. 


ocational Counselling and Placement—Beatty, Perry, Walton, Sanders, 

_ Hansch, Bracher, Cawthorne, Wheaton, Gordon Lee, and student mem- 
bers appointed by Associated Men Students and Associated Women 
Students. 


The College 


OMONA COLLEGE is an independent, privately endowed, coec 
Pp cational institution of arts and sciences. Originally establish 

in 1887 to serve its immediate region, the college now enje 
support from every section of the United States. 

The College owes its inception to early settlers in Southern Ca 
fornia whose previous affiliations led them to the founding of 
“Christian College of the New England type.” Under the lead 
ship of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a devoted and se 
sacrificing group were appointed members of the first Board 
Trustees by the General Association of Congregational Church 
of Southern California. The original trustees were: Henry K. \ 
Bent, Nathan W. Blanchard, Anson Brunson, Elwood Coop 
James T. Ford, James H. Harwood, Dexter D. Hill, Theodore © 
Hunt, George W. Marston, John K. McLean, Henry A. Palm 
Seth Richards, Charles B. Sheldon, Charles B. Sumner, at 
Andrew J. Wells. 

With the freedom characteristic of Congregational organizatio 
the College soon made itself the servant of a wider Christiz 
fellowship. Today the Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuatit 
body, free from ecclesiastical control but pledged under its chart 
to maintain the institution as truly Christian, though nonsectaria 
Conscious of its heritage, the College gives every encouragenie 
to both the study and practice of religion by its students. With: 
the curriculum the department of religion offers general cours 
designed for all students, and more specialized work for tho 
desiring to concentrate in religion. Church and chapel services ar 
the work of the Christian Association emphasize the place | 
religious thought and activity in the life of the campus. 

The College was incorporated October 14, 1887, and instructic 
was begun in September, 1888, in a small rented house in tl 
city of Pomona. The following January an unfinished hotel 1 
Claremont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable lan 
adjacent, was given to the College and the work was transferre 
to that place. Although this location was originally regarded : 
temporary, Claremont later became the permanent home of 
College. By that time, however, the name of “Pomona College” ha 
become so definitely fixed to the institution that it was retainec 
notwithstanding the location. 
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The College met a need for higher education in Southern Cali- 
nia, and after the initial years its growth was constant. The first 
ass was graduated in 1894, at which time the total number of 
lege students was forty-seven. The preparatory department, essen- 
al in the beginning, was discontinued in 1910. 
Enrollment at Pomona College is restricted to approximately 
ne thousand students, divided equally among the four classes. 
luring the academic year 1950-51, there were enrolled 559 men 
ad 440 women. 
Pomona is a liberal arts college, which affords a full academic 
rogram in the social sciences, the natural sciences, and the 
umanities. The curriculum is planned to give a comprehensive 
nderstanding of society rather than technical training in highly 
yecialized fields. The College believes that the best preparation 
wr life is liberal education, and it aspires thus to train men and 
omen for professional, business, and civic leadership. 
From its foundation the College has emphasized the highest 
andards of scholarship, both in its program and in the selection 
¢ its students. Pomona’s devotion to scholarship received national 
scognition as early as 1914, when the College was awarded a 
aapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Since 1924 the College has given 
uther impetus to academic achievement by offering an honors 
ype of instruction which affords opportunities for independent 
udy to outstanding students. 

‘The College recognizes that a primary requisite in the promo- 
on of high scholarship is the intimate contact of students and 
{culty. Pomona maintains a large faculty in relation to its student 
bdy and constantly seeks to promote close relations between stu- 
ents and instructors. During 1951-52 the college will have a faculty 
tember for every ten students enrolled. Elementary courses are 
wvided into sections small enough to provide opportunity for 
(scussion. In their upper division courses students have abundant 
Oportunity for individual attention. 

Pomona believes that the highest values of a liberal education 
(n be attained best in a residence college. Through the efforts of 
s Trustees the College now possesses one of the finest groups of 
ormitories and dining halls to be found in the country. Approxi- 
lately 800 students can be accommodated in the dormitories, and 
d students except the small group staying at home take their meals 
i the college dining halls. 
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The College owes the development of the campus and the groy 
of its financial resources to the generosity of patrons, friends, a 
alumni. As an independent institution, without assistance from a 
governmental or church body, Pomona must rely upon gifts 
the expansion of its program and for the increase of its endowme: 
upon which depends the financial strength of the college. Fre 
the contributions of her benefactors the total assets of Pomona n« 
surpass $11,000,000, of which $5,540,203.97 is in endowment. 


THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


Pomona College is the original institution in a group of fo 
Associated Colleges, of which the other members are Claremo 
College, Scripps College, and the Claremont Men’s Colles 
Although each college is autonomous and independently controll 
by its own Board of Trustees, the four institutions cooperate in th 
academic programs and in use of certain common facilities. 

The group, which represents a combination of English at 
American practices, arose from the desire of Pomona College 
maintain for itself the advantages of a small college and at fl 
same time to provide at Claremont an educational opportunity f 
the increasing numbers of young men and women who at the er 
of World War I were seeking admission to the College. 

Under the leadership of the Pomona trustees, the institution no 
incorporated as Claremont College was established on October 1 
1925, for the inauguration of the new plan. It assumed respo 
sibility of acting as a central coordinating agency, the directic 
of graduate instruction for the Associated Colleges, and the found 
tion of new institutions as they might be required. Claremot 
College conducts its instructional program under the name of “TI 
Claremont Graduate School,” and the presidents of the unde 
graduate colleges, in addition to their duties in their respecti\ 
colleges, serve in rotation for two year terms as head of Clar 
mont College with the title of Provost. In addition to its ow 
appointees the faculty of the Claremont Graduate School includ 
most members of the three undergraduate faculties. 

An early objective of the group plan was the establishment of 
college for women. In September, 1927, Scripps College, named i 
honor of Miss Ellen Browning Scripps, whose generosity and visio: 
made it possible, was opened as a residence college for 225 womel 
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om the beginning the main feature of its curriculum has been a 
ified sequence of courses in the humanities. 

Claremont Men’s College, the third undergraduate institution, 
s established in 1946 as a liberal arts college training particularly 
t business and public administration. The College is developing 
idence and academic facilities for approximately 300 students. 
The four colleges cooperate in their academic programs and 
us afford for their students many of the advantages of a univer- 
y center. The undergraduate colleges open their classes without 
ition charges to students in the other undergraduate institutions. 
lected courses in the Claremont Graduate School are open to 
uiors at Pomona, Scripps, and Claremont Men’s College. 

The colleges maintain a common business office and a joint 
alth service which includes the full time services of a physician 
d the operation of a thoroughly up-to-date infirmary. A joint 
tary service purchases and catalogues books for the three libraries. 
idges Auditorium, which seats 2600, is administered by Clare- 
mnt College for the group. 

| CLAREMONT 

i€ of Pomona’s greatest assets is Claremont, the academic com- 
inity of 6,000 that has grown up around the college. The early 
‘lers were New Englanders and they gave to Claremont an 
hosphere. unusual on the Pacific Coast. 

Nith the growth of Pomona and the foundation of the other 
sociated colleges the village has come to be a cultural center of 
usual significance. Three private preparatory schools are now 
ated in Claremont. Under the auspices of the Congregational 
lurch, Pilgrim Place, a community for retired ministers and 
usionaries, was founded in 1915. Each winter the village enter- 
t$ a number of visitors who come to enjoy the climate and the 
uty of citrus groves beneath towering, snow-capped mountains. 
dthough Pomona College students enjoy in Claremont the 
nm and intimacy of a New England village, they are in no 
he isolated from the life of Southern California, for the college 
nly four miles from Pomona, a city of over 35,000 inhabitants, 
n thirty-five miles from Los Angeles, with which it has hourly 
U connections. Claremont is on the main line of the Santa Fe 
away, and the transcontinental lines of the Union Pacific and 
“Southern Pacific pass through the city of Pomona. 
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of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, the gift 
Nathan W. Blanchard, about ten in Alumni Athletic Fi 
and fifty in the campus proper. The College centers on Mars 
Quadrangle, built and endowed by George W. Marston, 1850-1 
distinguished citizen of San Diego, an original trustee of Pom 
and for many years president of the board. 
The twenty-six buildings on the campus are heated fron 
central plant which serves the four colleges. 


P OMONA COLLEGE occupies about one hundred and twenty ac 


ADMINISTRATION AND CLASSROOM BUILDINGS 


Mary L. Sumner Hall, a hotel which in 1889 became the orig 
building of the college, was removed from its first site 
1922, remodeled for administrative and faculty uses, and nat 
in memory of the wife of Rev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., | 
of the Founders of Pomona College. 

Holmes Hall, the first academic building erected by the » 
lege in 1893, is a memorial to Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Mon: 
Massachusetts. Reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with m 
modern plans for buildings and campus, it is now devoted 
recitation rooms, departmental offices, and an auditorium $s 
ing 750. 

The Associated Colleges maintain a joint Business Office 
Harper Hall, constructed in 1931. 


ART AND MUSIC BUILDINGS 


Rembrandt Hall, built in 1914, is devoted to the Department 
Art. The upper floor contains studio and work rooms; the lo 
floor two galleries, one of which was added in 1937. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, given by Mr. | 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges of San Diego in 1915, in memory 
their daughter who died while a student at Pomona College, of 
excellent facilities for the study of music. It contains, in addi 
to private studios, an unusually beautiful auditorium seating 

The Mable Shaw Bridges Auditorium, also the gift of Mr. : 
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s. Appleton S. Bridges in memory of their daughter, was con- 
acted in 1931. It has a seating capacity of 2600, and is admin- 
red by Claremont College on behalf of the Associated Colleges. 
[he Open-Air Theatre, built in 1910, takes advantage of the 
‘ural beauty of Blanchard Park. 


SCIENCE BUILDINGS 


isons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons in 1898, 
itains the laboratories and lecture rooms of the Departments of 
ysics and Mathematics. 


[he Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewellyn 
by, ‘or, has served the Department of Astronomy since 1908. 


“he Seaver Laboratory, a separate building in the Observatory 
a, was completed in 1950. The dome houses the Clara Whitney 
\tto Reflector Telescope, and the main floor contains classrooms ° 
1 a library. 

Tarwood Hall, given in 1915 by Mr. A. P. Harwood, contains 
jure rooms and laboratories for the use of the Department of 
chology. 

the Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason, 
(922, provides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry, and 
‘ houses the Department of Geology. 

he Crookshank Hall of Zoology, given in 1922 by Dr. D. C. 
tokshank, is occupied by the Departments of Botany and 


logy. 
THE LIBRARY 


f: Library, the gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, was constructed in 
3, and underwent extensive renovation in the summer of 1941. 
reading rooms accommodate 350 readers. Except for the special 
iace collections, all books and bound periodicals are housed in 
«main library. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETIC FACILITIES 


n War Memorial Gymnasium, given to the college by students, 
uini, trustees, and friends, commemorates the men and women 
omona College who gave their lives in World War I and 
‘eld War II. Completed in December, 1950, the Memorial Gym- 
‘47m is one of the finest and most beautiful college gymnasia in 
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the country. The building includes an excellent basketball co 
with seats for 1200 spectators, a classroom, a memorial library, si 
offices, and commodious shower and locker rooms. 

The Memorial Training Quarters, constructed in 1922 as 
memorial to the men of Pomona College who lost their lives 
World War I, has been incorporated as the east wing of the n 
Memorial Gymnasium. It represents the gift of the parents of ¢ 
of these men, Sheldon Gerry, ’17, supplemented by the gifts 
alumni, students, and friends. Among other facilities the Tre 
ing Quarters contain dressing rooms for swimming for both nm 
and women, and the freshman locker rooms. 

A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, 2 
fully equipped with modern appliances, is open to both men < 
women for instruction and recreation throughout the year. 

Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been develoj 
by the alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped < 
unsurpassed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class ten 
courts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hoel 
and basketball courts are within the limits of the campus. A be 
tiful ticket booth, wall and gate to Alumni Field were built in 
autumn of 1950, as a gift of the class of 1916. 

The William Renwick Gymnasium, named in memory of 
early donor to the college, contains the original Pomona Coll 
Gymnasium built in 1899, and a larger building first erected 
a military barracks in World War I. The two buildings n 
joined together provide an excellent basketball court and gene 
facilities for the women’s department of physical education, 


RESIDENCE AND DINING HALLS FOR MEN 


The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, built 
1908, accommodates seventy-two students and one instructor. 

The Eli P. Clark residence unit for men, erected in I 
includes three dormitories with accommodations for 290 studei 

Further accommodations are available for both single and & 
ried men in fifty-two apartments originally given to the coll 
by the United States government for use of veterans, 

Frary Dining Hall for Men, given by Mr. George W. Mats 
in 1929 in memory of Rev. Lucien H. Frary, a Trustee from 1 
to 1903, seats 375 in the main hall and includes three smaller din 
rooms for special uses. 
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RESIDENCE AND DINING HALLS FOR WOMEN 


Harwood Court, constructed in 1921 and named in memory of 
ts. Charles E. Harwood, and which also includes Strong Hall, 
sommodates 180 women. 

Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, erected in 1936 and named in 
nor of Mrs. James A. Blaisdell, wife of the fourth President of 
> College, houses 120 women. 

Della Mulock Mudd Hall, which honors the wife of the late 
sley W. Mudd, a Trustee of Pomona, was completed in the 
ring of 1947. The building has accommodations for 100 women, 
yst of them in single rooms. 

The College also maintains two houses as residences for women, 
: Casa Espafiola and the Maison Frangaise, which are reserved 
‘ students majoring in Spanish and French. 

3eautiful and commodious dining facilities are available for all 
wmen students. Residents of Harwood Court are served by the 
relia Squier Harwood Memorial Dining Hall built in 1931. 
[he Mary McLean Olney Dining Hall, constructed in 1936, has 


(ommodations for 120 students. 

since September, 1949, students living in Blaisdell Hall and 
dd Hall have taken their meals in the new Jessie E. Gibson 
Jaing Hall connecting these buildings. 


EDMUNDS UNION 


The Charles K. Edmunds and Katharine P. Edmunds Student 
Jion, which honors the late fifth President of the College and 
li wife, provides a social center for all students and an attractive 
‘lroom in which all formal dances are held. This building, 
nde possible by the gifts of many parents supplemented by funds 
m the Associated Students and the bequest of the late Florence 
Vey, was built in 1937 and houses student offices, including pub- 
(tions, the graduate manager’s office, and the Cooperative Store. 
4 new east wing to Edmunds Union, which houses the fountain 
wl sandwich facilities, and also includes a full basement for recrea- 
iaal use, was completed in January, 1951. 


HEALTH FACILITIES 


Mudd, is administered by Claremont College and is operated 


} 
| 


. 
| 
ae Infirmary, given in 1931 in memory of Colonel Seeley 
| 
. 
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jointly for the benefit of students in all the Associated Colle 
at Claremont. Twenty-four beds are available. The Infirmary 
situated on Amherst Avenue, north of Foothill Boulevard. 

A jointly operated Medical Dispensary, located at 241 East | 
Street, provides an office where the College Physician and 
nurse are available for daily consultation and treatment for mit 
ailments. 


OTHER FACILITIES 


The President’s House at 345 North College Avenue was the ¢ 
of Dr. D. K. Pearsons. It was constructed in 1897, and has be 
the home of all Presidents of the College since that time. 

A replica of the original house in Pomona in which the Colle 
first opened in September, 1888, was erected on the campus 
1937 through the generosity of an anonymous donor. It conta 
the historical exhibit set up in recognition of the College’s Fiftic 
Anniversary, and will become ultimately a museum of Pomoniai 

The College operates its own independent deep well wa 
supply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. 


THE CLAREMONT INN 


The Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College Avenue oppos 
the campus since 1906, is the guest house of the colleges and co 
munity, and is owned by Pomona College. Parents and friends : 
invited to use the facilities of the Inn for longer or shorter peric 
during visits to Claremont. Public and private dining rooms a 
accommodations for sixty guests under both the American a 
European plans are provided. Students who do not return hot 
during vacation periods find the Inn a convenient vacation hon 
The hospitality of the Inn expresses the friendliness of the colleg 
and the community. 
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which satisfies the Committee on Admissions that: (1) the 

applicant possesses the necessary preparation and ability to 
ury successfully the academic program offered here, and will 
stually use them to that end; (2) the College, with its program 
ad traditions, and the applicant, with his capacities, interests and 
eeds, are mutually well suited to each other. 


The Committee tends to judge the fitness of an applicant in terms 
f reasonably definite academic prerequisites but it makes every 
fort to form judgments on the basis of the total picture rather 
tan in terms of narrowly technical requirements. 


Any person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any school 
ficial who is responsible for directing the preparatory programs 
¢ students is invited to call on the Dean of Admissions at any 
ime regarding the acceptability of candidates or for advice on 
yecific programs. : 


For further information, write to Office of Admissions, Sumner 


‘all, Pomona College, Claremont, California. 
| 


| 


S TUDENTS ARE ADMITTED to Pomona College upon evidence 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


‘he College does not require any particular pattern of secondary 
shool courses, but assumes candidates will have taken a college 
feparatory course. Under ordinary circumstances they are advised 
t complete at least three years of satisfactory study in English. Two 
yars of mathematics are advised for all candidates. Those who 
jan to study mathematics or the physical sciences in college should 
live at least three years or more, preferably including trigonometry. 
bee page 79.) Foreign language credit is not required for admis- 
sn but for concentration in many fields a reading knowledge 
c at least one foreign language is essential. It is much to the 
avantage of a student to begin the acquisition of this knowl- 
ége before entering college. Two or three years in social studies 
ad two or three in sciences are also advised. The major attention 
i given to the quality of preparation rather than to the exact 
arangement of subjects. 
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It is normally assumed that candidates will have received a h 
school diploma. Students from foreign countries or those who 
following unusual patterns of preparation may submit other | 
dences of their readiness to undertake college work. | 

All freshman candidates are required to take the Scholastic 4 


(See page 35 for further information.) This requirement does. 
lessen the importance of the school record, the personal ratings ; 
personal interviews. The test results will be used in the acadel 
advising of freshmen and replace some of the aptitude tests i 
viously given during the registration period. 

It is recommended that applications be filed at the beginn 
of the senior year in high school. The Scholastic Aptitude 7 
should be taken either in January or in March and the candid 
is responsible for registering for this with the College Entra 
Board. The regular selection of new students will be made fr 
applications received on or before March 15, provided candid: 
have taken the Scholastic Aptitude Test in March or earlier. 

Applications will be accepted between the dates of March 15; 
August 15 from candidates who have already taken the Schola 
Aptitude Test or who plan to take it on May 17 or August 13, 
there is no assurance that there will still be vacancies at that ti 
These applications will bé acted upon as promptly as possible. 

Whenever there are more applicants than can be accepted) 
Committee attempts to select the strongest candidates with li 
regard to the chronological order in which applications are receiv 
In all cases admission is granted subject to evidence of satisfact 
physical condition on the | part of the candidate. 4 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


In considering applications for advanced standing the Coll 
follows the general policy used for freshman candidates. It requ 
honorable dismissal from the previously attended institution with 
average grade of C or better in liberal arts type of courses taken 
accredited collegiate institutions, together with recommendati 
from the proper college officials. Advanced standing applica 
may also be required to take an entrance examination, and | 
they will be notified individually. The transcripts must show 
detailed record in all secondary as well as all collegiate institut 
attended. 
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‘Credit allowed for work taken in other institutions will be 
etermined by the Classification Committee after the candidate has 
een accepted. 


ADMISSION TO SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION 


fature students, particularly those equipped for advanced studies 
aay be admitted as special students to courses for which, by ability 
nd preparation, they may be fitted. Special students are not candi- 
ates for a degree, though students admitted to this classification 
aay be accepted later as candidates for a degree. 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Yo enable junior college graduates and others who enter with 
dvanced standing to continue their education on the basis of a 
hree-year program leading to the Master’s degree as well as to 
he Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College and the Claremont Graduate 
ichool have planned their offerings so that the closest articulation 
f undergraduate and graduate study is possible. 


COMBINED PLAN WITH MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


\long with several other liberal arts colleges, Pomona has an 
trangement with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
hereby qualified students may receive the Bachelor of Arts 
ice from Pomona and a Bachelor of Science degree from 
fassachusetts Institute of Technology after a combined five-year 
rogram, of which the first three years are taken at Pomona. 
tdinarily, at least six years would be required to complete the 
york for both degrees. Students under the combined plan will 
le accepted at M.I.T. without examination if recommended by 
omona. For detailed program see page 79. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE 

plication for admission to Pomona College must be made on 
€ form furnished by the college and all credentials must be filed 
mth the Committee on Admissions. The forms and credentials 
quired are: 

- Application Form I. Including $5.00 fee, which is not refund- 

able. Make checks or money orders payable to Pomona College. 

Two Personal Rating Scales, Form II. Confidential reports by 

the principal or other school official, and by a class-room 

teacher, sent by them to the Committee on Admissions. 
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A Statement of Qualifications. The Committee seeks the mj 
complete possible picture of each candidate and to this ¢ 
requires a personal, autobiographical statement to supplem) 
the other information. Some or all of the following poi) 
may be discussed although the candidate need not consider ti 
an outline to be followed: (1) your preparation or backgrou; 
for college other than that which will be evident from yi 
school record; (2) your major aptitudes and interests either) 
an academic or non-academic nature; (3) your purposes | 
going to college; (4) your particular reasons for wee | 
Pomona College. It is permissible to discuss the paper wi 
others but the writing, both as to ideas and the form in wht 
they are expressed, must be the candidate’s. The letter may| 
typed if the candidate wishes. The length should not exe 


1,000 words. | 


Official Transcript of high school record to date. At the time) 
selection of candidates, work in progress will be considered 
fulfillment of requirements, and admission will be grant 
subject to the filing of a final transcript showing the satisfact)| 
completion of all secondary school work. The transcript fo; 
ordinarily used by the school is satisfactory. It should include ' 
interpretation of the grading system. It should not be sent ur, 
the first half of the senior year has been completed. | 
(In addition to the above, the Scholastic Aptitude test of 1! 
College Entrance Examination Board must be taken.) 


Medical Certificate, signed by a licensed M.D., on a form f' 
nished by the college after admission has been granted p} 
visionally. The college reserves the right to reject students ‘1 
health reasons. 


Room Deposit of $50 due within thirty days of date of acce} 
ance. This deposit will be held until the student’s final semest} 
at which time it will be credited on the semester fees. No reful 
of the room deposit will be made if a student withdraws bef: 
entrance. 

Failure to make this payment results in the cancelling | 
admission. Candidates on the alternate list for whom places ¢: 
not provided will have the entire deposit refunded. | 


In addition to the procedure noted above, a candidate for adm 


| 
sion to advanced standing must file an official transcript, or trai’ 
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ipts, of all college work for which he has been previously regis- 
ed and a statement of honorable dismissal from the institution 
t attended. 


SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST 


| candidates for admission to freshman standing are required 
take the Scholastic Aptitude Test administered by the College 
trance Examination Board and are held responsible for making 
plication to the Board. Advanced standing applicants may also 
required to take an entrance examination, and if so they will 
notified individually. Students who plan to enter in September 
2 advised to take the test in December, January or March. Either 
the three dates is equally satisfactory. 

The College Entrance Examination Board will hold five com- 
ste series of examinations for 1951-1952. Application to take an 
amination must be filed three weeks in advance of the examina- 
nm date. The schedule for the examinations with the dates of 
yistration is as follows: 


Examination Date Final Date for Registering 
December 1, 1951 November 10, 1951 
January 12, 1952 December 22, 1951 

March 15, 1952 February 23, 1952 

May 17, 1952 April 26, 1952 

August 13, 1952 July 23, 1952 


Applicants are required to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test only 
¢ admission to Pomona College. It is not necessary to take the 
thievement Tests. 

Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained without 
arge from the College Entrance Examination Board. The Bulle- 
contains rules regarding applications, fees and reports; rules for 
b conduct of the tests; advice to candidates; descriptions of the 
its; sample questions; and lists of examination centers. 
Candidates should make application by mail to the College 
trance Examination Board. Students who wish to take the exami- 
tions in any one of the following western states, territories, and 
cific areas: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
‘vada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Terri- 
y of Alaska, Territory of Hawaii, Australia, and all Pacific islands 
cept Formosa and Japan, should address their inquiries and send 
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their applications to College Entrance Examination Board, P. € 
Box 9896, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, California. 

All others should write to College Entrance Examination Boari 
P. O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. | 

Application forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upo 
request. When ordering the forms candidates must state wheth« 
they wish applications for the December, January, March, May « 
August tests. Application forms for the December tests will b 
available early in the fall; those for the January tests will be read 
for distribution about November 22; those for the March serie 
January 3; forms for the other two series will be available immx 
diately after the preceding series has been held. A copy of th 
Bulletin of Information is sent to every candidate requesting a 
application blank. 

Each application to the College Entrance Board should 1 
accompanied by the examination fee of $6.00. 

Candidates are urged to send in their applications and fees t 
the College Entrance Board at least several weeks before the clo 
ing date, since early registration allows time to clear up possib! 
irregularities which might otherwise delay the issue of report 
Under no circumstances will an application be accepted if it : 
received at the Board office later than one week prior to the dat 
of the examination. No candidate will be permitted to register wit 
the supervisor of an examination center at any time. Only proper! 
registered candidates, holding tickets of admission to the centei 
at which they present themselves, will be admitted to the test 
Requests for transfer of examination center cannot be considere 
unless these reach the Board office one week prior to the date ¢ 
the examination or earlier. 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institution 
indicated on the candidates’ applications. The colleges will, in turt 
notify the candidates of the action taken upon their applications fo 
admission. Candidates will not receive reports upon their test 
from the Board. 
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of the cost of operating the college. Admission to Pomona 
in itself, therefore, confers upon each student, in addition 
any special awards he may win, an annual scholarship of 
proximately $300. This sum is provided by income from endow- 
ent funds and by gifts from those interested in furthering the 
gh purpose of the college. 
The rising costs of education have greatly increased the average 
nount spent on each student. The College reserves the right to 
ange any of the following fees at any time should conditions 
ake it necessary. 


[er PAYMENTS by students cover only approximately 75% 


eneral Fees 
TUITION, including health service, season tickets for Artist 


Course and Athletic Events per semester $300.00 
ASSOCIATED STUDENT DUES per semester 7.50 
GRADUATION FEE 10.00 


esidence Fees 
ROOM AND BOARD per semester 340.50 
(For men living in Smiley Hall, the charge is $300.50 per 
semester. In Clark Hall a few rooms with fireplace are 
available for men, for which the charge is $368.00 per 
semester. Smiley Hall is not open to freshmen.) 


ROOM DEPOSIT, applicable on payment of bills for final 
semester of residence. (See pages 34, 39-) 50.00 
RESIDENTIAL BREAKAGE DEposiIT, held until a student with- 
draws from college. 


(See page 39.) 10.00 


'epartmental Fees 
For exact fees in science and music see Courses of 


Instruction. 

LABORATORY FEES $ 2.00 to 10.00 
LABORATORY BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 4.00 to 10.00 
FEES FOR APPLIED MUSIC 25.00 to 60.00 


PRACTICE FEES, APPLIED MUSIC 2.50 to 15.00 
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Fees for Special Privileges 
LATE REGISTRATION (See page 71.) $2.00 to 10.00 
CHANGE OF PROGRAM (See page 7I.) ; 3.00 
SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 2.00 


Fees for Part-time Students 
SPECIAL TUITION FOR STUDENTS CARRYING LESS THAN TEN 
UNITS OF WORK per unit $30.00 


AUDITOR'S FEE per course $10.00 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


The College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall facilit) 


to accommodate most men students and it is expected that m 
not actually living at home will live and dine in college halls. 


Residential campus privileges are provided only on the basis 


an inclusive charge varying according to location of room. T] 
standard charge in Clark Hall is $340.50 per semester, but a fe 
rooms with fireplace are available at $368.00. The price for roor 
in Smiley Hall is $300.50 per semester. These charges include nec 
sary furniture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the laundering of t 


same and the care of rooms. Linens will be changed and beds mai 
in all halls once a week. On the remaining days, men will mal 


their own beds. The only articles to be furnished by the studen 


are blankets, spreads, and study lamps. 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


| 


Women students are expected to room in residence halls at 
board at college dining rooms. Freshmen are required to reside | 
Harwood Court. Students living at home or working for room > 
board may make special arrangements with the Dean of Wome 


Harwood Court and the two College Houses have both sing 


and double rooms, as well as suites. Except for a few doub 


rooms, single accommodations are provided in Blaisdell Hall ar 
Mudd Hall. Each room is adequately furnished; the only articl 


to be provided by the student are linen, blankets, and spread f 
a single bed. Residential campus privileges are provided on tl 


basis of an inclusive charge of $340.50 per semester. 


RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 


The residence privilege does not include the use of rooms durit 


vacation periods. The residence halls are open for new studen 
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> Friday before the opening of the college year and for return- 
x students the day of registration. The residence and boarding 
ivileges end 24 hours after the last examination at the end of 
ch semester for all students except seniors and those asked by 
e college to remain through Commencement. The residence and 
ning halls are closed the day after Commencement. 


Each student is required to make a deposit of $50 for a room 

the dormitory. This deposit is held by the college until the 
ident’s final semester in residence, when it is applied on his 
llege bills for that semester. The deposit will be refunded if 
tice of withdrawal is given not less than sixty days before the 
ening of the term for which the student is withdrawing. 


A residential breakage fee of $10 is required from each student, 
om which deductions are made for individual and communal 
mage to college property, any balance being credited to the 
adent’s account on graduation or withdrawal. 

The College reserves the right to dismiss from a residence hall 
ithout rebate of room rent any student who becomes an unde- 
rable occupant. 

The College may dispose of any articles left by students for more 
an six months. 


BILLS 


All college bills are due each semester in advance and must be 
nid by the student at the time of registration. Students wishing to 
‘range for payment by installments should confer with the Bursar 
bfore entering, preferably in the summer preceding registration. 


A service charge for deferment will be made as follows: 


irst semester 


Balance payable on or before November 1 $1.50 
Balance payable one-half November 1 and 

one-half December 1 2.25 
Balance payable one-third November 1, one-third 
December 1, and one-third January 1 3.00 


econd semester 
Balance payable on or before March 1 1.50 
Balance payable one-half March 1, one-half April 1 2.25 


Balance payable one-third March 1, one-third 
April 1, and one-third May 1 3.00 
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It is expected that payment of installments will be made on | 
before due dates; failure to do so without the approval of tl 
Bursar will result in an additional service charge. 


No refunds are made to those leaving before the end of t 
term except that in the case of those leaving before the middle : 
the term because of illness one-half of the tuition and laborato; 
fees are refunded and in the case of those dropping out for goc 
cause within a week of their registration all but $25.00 is returne 
No refund is made on a room payment unless the room is re-rente 
to someone not then rooming in a college residence hall. | 

Students with unpaid bills are not given honorable dismissal ¢ 
graduated. Seniors must settle all college bills and library oblig 
tions by four p.m. of the fourth day preceding Commencement | 
they are to receive their diplomas with their class. 
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HE COLLEGE Offers an extensive scholarship and student aid 
4 program, and approximately $75,000 will be available to 

Pomona students for scholarships, fellowships, grants-in-aid, 
d prizes during 1951-52. These funds are derived from endow- 
ents for scholarships and student aid, from individual donations, 
mm the annual Alumni Fund, and from the general college 
dget. 
Scholarships are awarded to students who achieve outstanding 
idemic records and who need financial assistance to attend col- 
re. In making awards the Committee on Scholarships considers 
: candidate’s promise in literary, scientific, or other scholastic 
lity, qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of character, 
wer to lead and to take an interest in the college community, 
d physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor sports or in 
ler ways. 
Entering students must file scholarship applications, together 
th the application for admission ($5.00), by March 15, 1952. 
yplications should be made on regular scholarship blanks. It is 
linarily understood that candidates for Freshman scholarships 
ll not have attended any other college or university. Candidates 
ed not apply for specific annual freshman scholarships as each 
dent is considered for any award for which he is eligible. 


FOUR-YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


seorge F. Baker Scholarships: Pomona is one of twelve colleges to receive 
rant of $50,000 from the George F. Baker Trust of New York, for the 
tpose of awarding scholarships to outstanding young men. The plan of the 
ser Trust is to seek out future leaders of American society and to make 
imancially possible for them to attend college. Four or more scholarships 
’ be awarded with stipends which may go as high as $1250 annually, 
ording to financial need. Open to men students only. 


(lumni Scholarships: Five or more scholarships will be awarded from the 
.mni Scholarship Fund with stipends which may go as high as $750 
cually according to financial need. Open to both men and women students. 


oth Baker and Alumni Scholarships will be renewed for three years if 
1 recipient’s performance in college merits a continued award. 


he four-year scholarships are awarded not only on the basis of the 
clemic record but also on the all around contribution to the life of the 
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secondary school and community, and the promise of such contribution _ 
college and afterwards. Candidates for these scholarships should be noi 
inated by the principal or headmaster of the secondary school. They a 
planned primarily for students who will need a substantial amount of fina 
cial assistance in order to be able to attend college. They may be awarde 
however, to exceptionally promising students who have little if any fina 
cial need in which case the stipends will either be nominal or will be wit 
held entirely. In such an event the number of scholarships will be increas 
accordingly. | 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FRESHMEN 


The following scholarships are available on a competitive basis 
candidates for admission to the Freshman Class in the year 1952+ 
Half of the stipend is available in the first semester and half in tl 
second semester of the freshman year. The award for the secot 
semester is made only if the recipient is in good standing and h 
maintained a scholastic record of B or better. 


The Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Scholarships: ‘Two scholarshi 
of $600 each, open to men. 


The Margaret Burton Harwood Scholarships: ‘Two scholarships of $6 
each, open to women. Two scholarships of $600 each, open to both men ai 
women. 


The Thomas ]. Dowling Scholarship: One award of $600, open to a m) 
or woman. | 


The Henry G. Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Schol 


ship: An award of $300, open toa man or woman. | 


College Scholarships: Thirteen scholarships of $600 each, open to both m 


and women. : 


California Scholarship Federation Award: A scholarship of $600 given : 
Pomona College to a man or woman nominated by the California Scholarsh 
Federation. 


Chemistry Contest Scholarship: A scholarship of $600 is offered by Pomo 
College to a winner in the annual High School Contest sponsored by t 
Southern California Section of the American Chemical Society. The recipic 
must be among the top fifteen contestants, and must satisfy all entran 
requirements of the College. ; 


The Physics Contest Scholarship: A scholarship of $600 is offered 
Pomona College to a winner in the annual High School Contest sponsor 
by the Southern California Section of the American Association of Phys: 
Teachers. The recipient must be among the top fifteen contestants, and mt 
satisfy all entrance requirements of the College. : 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


ie following scholarships are available for candidates from junior 
lege, for the year 1952-53, half of the stipend being available in 
> first semester and half in the second semester of the year. The 
ard for the second semester is made only if the recipient is in 
od standing and has maintained a scholastic record of B or 
iad 


unior College Scholarships: Three awards of $600 each, open to both men 
1 women. 


Alpha Gamma Sigma Scholarship: One award of $600 given by Pomona 
llege to a candidate who is recommended by Alpha Gamma Sigma. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS 


1¢ scholarships listed below are available during 1951-52 for 
idents who attended the college during 1950-51, and who have 
isfied the matriculation requirements. They are not available to 
tering students. Half of the stipend is available in the first 
nester and half in the second semester of the year. The award 
r the second semester is made only if the recipient is in good 
nding and has maintained a scholastic record of B or better. 
1e degree of financial need is taken into account in the awarding 
all scholarships. Applications for these scholarships should reach 
2 committee by May 15. 

The Frank G. Butler Scholarships: Four scholarships of $700 each, 


arded to sophomores, juniors, or seniors who have achieved scholastic 
tinction. 


The Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarships: "Three scholarships of $600 each. 
Che Alumni Fund Scholarships: Seven awards of $600 each. 


ollege Scholarships: Twenty-one scholarships from $200 to $600 each 
vending on financial need. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Charles Harvey Rodi Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $1000, 
siblished by Mrs. Lucina Rodi Updegraff, is available annually to a man 
tdying toward a career in medicine. The award is made on the basis of 
lity and need, and may be available to the same student for more than 
1: year, all at the discretion of the Committee on Scholarships. 
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The Kappa Delta Honor Scholarship: An annual scholarship of $45) 
established in 1926 by alumni members of Kappa Delta Fraternity and admi 
istered under a special committee, is awarded at the beginning of his semic| 
year to an outstanding all-around man, who shows qualities of characte 
intellect, leadership, sportsmanship, and proficiency in athletic pursuits. Th) 
recipient must have been in residence during all three lower years, and mu: 
rank in the highest third of all the men in his class. 


The Phi Beta Kappa Scholarship: A scholarship of $150 endowed by th 
Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is awarded at the beginning of the secon 
semester to a senior who has been in residence for three years at Pomona an 
who is selected for the high quality of his scholarship and his promise ¢ 
future distinction. The award is open to both men and women. 


The Nu Alpha Phi Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $450 endowe) 
by the members of Nu Alpha Phi Fraternity and awarded to a man at th 
beginning of his junior year. Selection is made by a special committee on th 
basis of outstanding character and real financial need, the latter partiall 
determined by records of student employment during the school year. Give 
in memory of the Fraternity’s losses in World War II. | 


| 

The Flora Sanborn Pitzer Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $50 
from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation, established by Russell K. Pitzer of th 
class of 1900 in memory of his wife, is available to a woman student in t 
sophomore, junior, or senior class who has shown scholarship ability an 
who requires financial assistance to remain in college. : 


The Alice M. Sanborn Scholarship: A scholarship of $400 annuall 
endowed by the late Alice M. Sanborn, is available to a man selected by th: 
Scholarship Committee as a representative student at the college, not nece 
sarily of the highest scholarship standing, but who has high moral characte 
The candidate shall be selected at the beginning of his junior year, and sha 
receive the scholarship for both his junior and senior years in college, pr 
vided he shall remain, in the opinion of the Scholarship Committee, worth 
of continued assistance. Available for the first time in 1952-53. 


The Malcolm Eversole Memorial Fund: A scholarship providing fu 
tuition for a man in the Junior Class to be nominated to the Scholarshi 
Committee by the President of the College at the end of the nominee's secon 
year in Pomona College. The selection is based not on scholastic rank onl 
but on the possession of those personal qualities which indicate a high degrt 
of promise in a student of outstanding character. 


The Llewellyn Bixby Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 availab 
annually to a man or woman who has completed the freshman yeaf 1 
Pomona College and who shows proficiency and genuine interest in sciene 
Given by Mrs. Llewellyn Bixby, ’or, in memory of her husband. 


Andrew Acker Sugg Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $300 avai 
able annually to a junior or senior man who shows promise of outstandin 
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k in the field of science. This fund has been established by Mrs. Andrew 


er Sugg in memory of her husband. 


he A. L. Hobson Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 open to a 
1 student from Ventura County, California, who needs financial assistance 
ttend college. The recipient may be a member of any class at Pomona. 


he Donald Houghton Bacon Scholarship: The parents of Donald H. 
on, who died at the college in 1948, have established in his memory a 
00 scholarship fund, the income of which provides an annual award to a 
rving student who prepared for college at the Tucson, Arizona, High 
ool, and who is recommended by the Superintendent of Schools in 
son. If in any year no graduate of the Tucson High School is recom- 
ided for the award, it may be made to a senior student at Pomona Col- 
, who upon recommendation of the faculty is considered the outstanding 
nber of his class with respect to excellence in class work, athletic ability, 
general participation in campus activities. 


ertha Lebus Scholarship: A scholarship of $300 endowed by Miss 
tha Lebus is available annually to a matriculated student attending the 
sge. The recipient must be a person who shows a high degree of promise 
who needs financial assistance. 


he John P. Evans Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 available at Pomona 
lege will be awarded annually to a man who has completed two years at 
unt San Antonio College. One half of this sum shall be available for 
ege bills in the junior year; the remainder for the senior year. Candidates 
this scholarship, who will be nominated by the Director of Mount San 
onio College, must be of outstanding ability and give promise of becoming 
d students and leaders among their fellows. The candidate selected must 
t regular admission requirements and conditions of competition prevailing 
-omona College. 


he Knights Templar Scholarship: An annual scholarship of $600 is 
vided by the Knights Templar Educational Foundation, Inc., of the 
nd Commandery of California. It is awarded in recognition of those 
lities of leadership and of manhood or womanhood which make for 
d citizenship. It is open to California residents of any Pomona class. 


he Associated Men Students Scholarships: The Associated Men Students 
?omona College annually offer the two following awards: (1) A scholar- 
) award of $100 to a man at the end of his Junior year who best exemplifies 
mbination of scholarship with leadership and proficiency in athletics. To 
considered for the award a man must have maintained at least a B 
‘age in all his college work, and must have been in residence at Pomona 
lat least one year. (2) A scholarship award of $100 to a man at the end 
lis Junior year who best exemplifies a combination of scholarship with 
ership and attainment in extracurricular activities. To be considered for 
‘award a man must have maintained at least a B average in all his 
ge work, and must have been in residence at Pomona for at least one year. 
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The Jessie Gibson Scholarship Fund: An Associated Women Stude; 
Fund for scholarship awards to members of minority groups who exhi| 
high qualities of character, leadership and scholarship. The awards y| 
be administered by the A.W.S. | 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART 


The Hannah Tempest Scholarships: Two scholarships of $100 each | 
awarded annually to a man and a woman studying art, in accordance w. 
conditions laid down by the donor, Mrs. Hannah Tempest Jenkins. 


ASTRONOMY 


The Shatto Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $200 is provic 
annually from the income of the Walter O. Shatto and Clara R. Sha: 
Memorial Funds for a qualified upperclassman or graduate student major) 
in the Department of Astronomy, the candidate to be selected on the jo 
recommendation of the department and the Scholarship Committee. | 


GEOLOGY 
The Richard E. Strehle Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $250 fr, 
the income of the Richard E. Strehle fund is awarded annually to a jun’ 
man with the physical, mental, and moral qualities desirable in a fi 
geologist. Choice is made near the end of the sophomore year, on nominat 
by the Geology Department to the Scholarship Committee. The award n 
be withheld in any year, and additional awards may be made in years wh 
extra income is available. | 

: MILITARY 


| 

The advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps consists 
Military Science III and IV. Students who have completed the basic cou’ 
(Military Science I and II) or who are accorded equivalent credit beca’ 
of military or naval service are eligible for enrollment in the advanced cou 
Students enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agreement to 
plete the two year course and attend one summer training camp of six wee 
In consideration of this agreement, students receive from the United St 
Government cash allowances equivalent to scholarship of about $310.0 
year. All necessary expenses in connection with camp, including transp 
tation to and from the camp, food, housing, uniforms and medical attent 
are provided by the government. ; 


Advanced course ROTC students whose attainments in military science 
outstanding may be designated by the Professor of Military Science 2 
Tactics as “Distinguished Military Students.” A number of distinguisl 
military graduates of Senior ROTC Units may be selected for direct Regu 
Army appointments. : 

The number of students admitted to the advanced course is limited 
available appropriation and to that number recommended by the coll: 
authorities as being well-qualified to pursue the course. The selection 
students for enrollment in the advanced course is based upon excellence 
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tary training and suitability for appointment as second lieutenants in the 
try branch of the U. S. Army Officers’ Reserve Corps. Students who 
ent evidence of above average records while in military or naval service, 
who have distinguished themselves in the basic ROTC course of this or 
sr schools will receive special consideration in the selection of those stu- 
ts to be enrolled in the advanced course. 


MUSIC 
he Kate Condit Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $80, endowed by 
late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit, is awarded annually to an outstanding 
lent in the Department of Music. 


he William ]. Howard Memorial Scholarship Fund: Established by 
mni and friends in memory of William J. Howard, ’14. A scholarship of 
is awarded annually to a student for lessons in applied music. 


he Presser Foundation Scholarships: A fund of $250 is given to the 
ege annually by the Presser Foundation of Philadelphia, for the assistance 
music students. Scholarships from this fund are awarded by the Music 
yartment. 


PHYSICS 


‘he Richard P. Edmunds Memorial Fund provides a scholarship of full 
ion for an upper division man student (preferably one who has attended 
nona during the first two years) nominated to the Scholarship Committee 
the Professor of Physics. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


e following awards may be made for 1952-53 to graduating 
iors if qualified applicants appear. Applications should be in 
hands of the Committee on Scholarships by March 15, 1952. 
juld the student selected waive the emolument, the stipend may 
paid to the candidate next in rank, while the first student would 
designated Honorary Fellow for the year. 


he Henry Martyn Bracken Foundation and the Emily Robinson Bracken 
indation provide two or more fellowships for graduate work in the 
remont Graduate School. When in any year a graduating senior does not 
lify for the award, the stipend may be given to an undergraduate student 
*omona College. 


‘he C. E. and Bertha M. Harsh Memorial Scholarship Fund in the Clare- 
at Graduate School provides income for scholarship aid to Pomona Col- 
| graduates. Although the Board of Fellows is empowered to make grants 
he income for the assistance of any capable and promising graduates of 
1ona College attending the Claremont Graduate School, it is the preference 
he donors that first consideration should be given to those who are doing 
hneed work in the Fine Arts. 
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The William Lincoln Honnold Foundation provides a fellowship with 
stipend determined by the committee of award according to individual cirea 
stances. The award is open normally only to graduating Seniors who hi 
done four full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the uf 
half of the graduating class on the basis of their performance during | 
the junior and senior years, and who wish to continue their studies either 
the Claremont Graduate School or elsewhere in America or abroad. 


The prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original and crea 
achievement in the candidate’s chosen field of activity rather than merely 
reward faithful classroom work. Preference will be given to candidates p 
paring for scholarly rather than professional work. The selection will be ba 
not on scholarship only but on the possession of those personal qualities wl 
indicate a high degree of promise in a student of outstanding character. 1 
plans for graduate work are to be made in consultation between the candid 
and the Committee on Scholarships, the committee having final authority. 
the end of the year, the Honnold Fellow is to make a full report to the € 
mittee on Scholarships covering the character of his work, impressions 0 
institution in which he has been residing, his plans for the immediate 
and recommendations for the further development or improvement of 
fellowship plan. 

The Committee on Scholarships also nominates students 
Pomona College who wish to apply for awards by other institutio 


and foundations. 


CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 


In addition to the awards for graduating seniors offered throu, 
Pomona College, scholarships for graduate work are available at t 
Claremont Graduate School. } : 

Three Honnold Scholarships, two of $750 each, and one of } 
are awarded in the field of Oriental Affairs. General schol: 


choice. A few graduate assistantships with a stipend of $ 
half tuition in the Claremont Graduate School are available 
Pomona College and Scripps College. 


STUDENT AID 


In addition to the scholarship awards, the college makes gra 
in-aid available to students doing satisfactory academic work \ 
require financial assistance to continue at Pomona. To this endt 
income of certain endowed funds is supplemented by a budg 
appropriation. Such aid is normally given only to students W 
have completed one year in Pomona College, who are or int 


No student ever forgets the snow-capped grandeur of Old Baldy. 


Holmes Hall and College Gate. 


Entrance to Mudd and Blaisdell Halls — Residences for Women. 


A room in one of Pomona’s three modern residence halls for women. 


Courtyard in the Eli Clark Residence for Men. 


Values in living are gained from dormitory life at Pomona. 


Science has a prominent place in the program at Pomona. 


The Westergaard Room in the Library houses choice books in Art. 
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become candidates for a degree from Pomona College, who 
intain a high standard of honor, who are economical in their 
yits, who are regular in their attendance upon college exercises, 
1 who maintain at least C grade in their scholastic work. 
cipients of grants-in-aid are expected to earn part of their college 
yenses by employment during vacations and term time. 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who prove not 
have conformed to the conditions. 

f a student who has received a grant-in-aid transfers to another 
titution of comparable cost before graduation the total sum 
uted him by Pomona College will become a loan, repayable 
sording to the terms applicable to regular student loans. 

[t is customary to extend loans only instead of grants to students 
10 are in the second semester of the senior year. 

All applications for aid should be made to the chairman of the 
mmmittee on Scholarships and Student Aid, Sumner Hall, before 
ay 1 for the first semester of the following academic year, and 
fore January 15 for the second semester of the current academic 
ar. 


STUDENT AID FUNDS 
The income from the following funds is available for student aid: 


(he Francis Bancroft Memorial Fund of $1500, given by Mrs. James T. 
rd in memory of her father. 


The L. H. Barrows Fund of $2500. 
he H. G. Billings Memorial Fund of $1000. 
he Florence G. Bixby Fund of $5000. 
he Hagop Bogigian Fund of $31,402. 
he Sherlock Bristol Memorial Fund of $400. 


he Bessie A. Brown Memorial Fund of $800, given by Mrs. Fannie E. 
wn. 


Vhe Henry Herbert Brown Memorial Fund of $1000 given by Mrs. Fannie 
{Brown in memory of her son. 


re Class of 1918 Fund, $961. 


Vhe Charles C. Cragin Memorial Fund of $5025, given by Mrs. Laura E. 
gin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles C. Cragin. 


he Agnes K. Crawford Memorial Fund of $1000, given by David R. 
wiord and William Crawford in memory of their mother. 
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Ebell Club of Pomona Student Aid Fund of $1000. To help a wor 


student. 
The Elwood Fund of $2600, given by Mary E. Elwood. 
The Ford Fund of $2500, given by Rev. James T. Ford. 
The Margaret Fowler Fund of $1000. 
The Orren A. Gorton Fund of $5000. 
The Emma K. Guild Fund of $44,887. 
The Manette Hand Memorial Fund of $1500. 
The Alfred James Harwood Memorial Fund of $8000. 
The Charles E. Harwood Fund of $5000. 


The Thomas F. Howard Memorial Fund of $3500, given by Dr. , 
Mrs. H. G. Brainerd in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


The Mary Marvin Janes Fund of $679. 

The Helen Day Jewell Fund of $1000. 

The Henry L. Kuns Fund of $2000. 

The Jean Loomis Fund of $2000. 

The Howard ]. Mills Memorial Fund of $3000. 


The Ontario Congregational Church Fund of $186, given by the Ont 
Congregational Church toward the endowment of a fund. 


The Page Fund of $5000, given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page. (Three thous: 


dollars of this may at some time be used for other purposes.) 


The Arthur Warren Phelps Memorial Fund of $2000, given by Mrs. C 
Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps in memory of their son and brother. 


The Lydia Phelps Memorial Fund of $4000. 


The Pilgrim Church of Pomona Fund, $2002, given by the Pilgrim Con; 
gational Church of Pomona. 


The Pilgrim Church Women’s Auxiliary Fund of $556, given by 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. 


The John D. Potter Memorial Fund of $2000, given by Mrs. S. T. Potter 


memory of her husband. 
The Anna H. Searing Fund of $1800. 
The Clyde H. Shields Memorial Fund of $2000, given by R. P. Shields 


memory of his oldest son. 


The Lucia Glidden Strong Fund of $911. 
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The Sweet Memorial Fund of $2500, given by Harlan P. Sweet in memory 
his wife. 


[The Maria T. Wardwell Fund of $1000. 


The Clara B. Waterman Memorial Fund of $5000, given by Miss Rosa May 
onett. 


The Henry S. West Fund of $2000. 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


[he Crombie Allen Scholarship Fund of $1000, half of the income available 
qually to a graduate of Chaffey Union High School and half to a graduate 
Chaffey College of Ontario, California. 


[he Martha E. Berry Memorial Fund of $6000, for foreign students. 
[he Mabel S. Bridges Memorial Fund of $3500, available for women. 


[he Alice Paul Harwood Scholarship Fund of $5000, open to graduates of 
affey Union High School of Ontario. 


[he Stella M. King Scholarship and Loan Fund for Women, $10,000. 


(he Francis M. Price Fund of $1000, for children of missionaries. 


LOAN FUNDS 


ie college also administers loan funds by which it is possible to 
»perate with the urgent need of students in making available to 
'm amounts sufficient to cover tuition fees. Interest at the rate 
4% per annum begins on graduation or at the time of leaving 
» college. Loans from the following funds may be available, 
plications for which should be addressed to the Committee on 
nolarships and Student Aid. 


zeneral Loan Fund of $71,472. 
The Caroline Phelps Stokes Fund of $25,000, endowed by the will of 


Wvia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in memory of her sister, income from which 
swvailable for loans. 


"he Ethan Allen Chase and Augusta Field Chase Fund of $6538, available 


c men. 


"he Ray Loan Fund of $1561, given by Mrs. E. F. Ray, to provide a means 
lmeeting situations of temporary need. 


"he David Clark Fund of $1162. 
“he Robert C. Denison Memorial Fund of $58t. 
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The Lucy B. Jencks Memorial Fund of $419, established by the Claresill 
Chapter of the D.A.R., available for a senior girl designated by the Dea 


Women. 


The Edwin C. Norton Memorial Loan Fund of $1575, available for und. 
graduate students, or for graduates of the college who wish to pursue advanc| 
work in other institutions. 


The C. F. Baker Memorial Loan Fund of $216, available for undergradu:: 
students, preferably juniors or seniors, in the departments of Botany a) 
Zoology, who are approved by the heads of those departments. 


The A. G. McKenna Loan Fund of $2940, available to praduatings seni 
for advanced work at the institution of the student’s choice. 


The Anna Bruce Memorial Loan Fund for Women, of $520. 


The Associated Women Students Loan Fund, administered by the De 
of Women at the request of the Associated Women Students, makes aya 
able for women students short term loans for personal emergencies. It is i] 
normally used for loans to meet college bills. Interest at the rate of 4 
begins after a period of two years. 


The Associated Men Students Loan Fund, established in 1931, is availat 
for loans in small amounts to meet personal emergencies or short-term pi 
sonal needs of Pomona men. It is not intended to be used to pay college bil 
For a special need a loan may be issued on a long-term basis. The inter 
rate is 4%. The fund is administered by the Dean of Men at the requ 
the Associated Men Students. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The College endeavors to find employment for students neot 
to earn part of their expenses. Many are thus helping themsely 
by various forms of labor such as baby sitting, janitor work, waitit 
on tables, general house work and gardening. 

Applications for aid in securing employment should be address 
to the Director of Placement Service, Sumner Hall. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS 


GENERAL 


The following prizes and awards are available for gener 
accomplishments and for proficiency in the work of the severi 
departments: 


The Rena Gurley Archibald High Scholarship Prize: A prize of $40 tol! 
awarded to that member of the graduating class taking the B.A. course an 
ranking highest in scholarship was established by the bequest of the la 
Reverend Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. 
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The Arvid Pierre Zetterberg Award: From a fund endowed by Mr. and 
rs. A. P. Zetterberg in memory of their son, Lt. Arvid Pierre Zetterberg, an 
nual award of $50 is made to the sophomore man who during his freshman 
ar exemplifies the highest qualities of character, scholarship, and interest in 
anly sports. The award is made on nomination of the Scholarship Com- 
ittee and is presented at the Opening Convocation in September. 


ART 
The Rembrandt Club Art Prizes: A first prize of $25, and a second prize 
$10, are awarded by the Rembrandt Club for excellence in drawing and 
sign, in work presented for the annual student exhibition. 


The Rembrandt Club Art History Prize: A prize of $10 is given by the 
smbrandt Club for the best paper presented in the course in History of Art. 


ASTRONOMY 


The Moncrieff Astronomy Prize: A prize given to the student in the first 
ar course in Astronomy, taken regularly in class, whose interest in the study 
d proficiency in the observatory work are indicated by the best notebook 
pt in accordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of $20 is given by 
iss Flossie C. Moncrieff, ’11. 


BIOLOGY 


The Vaile Prize: A prize of $15 to be awarded to an outstanding student 
| Botany or Zoology was endowed by the late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 


CHEMISTRY 


An annual prize of $25, established by an anonymous donor, is awarded 
; Commencement to the graduating senior whose overall college work in 
cemistry shows the greatest promise for creative research. 


CHEMISTRY-GEOLOGY 


The James A. Lyman Prize: A prize of $100 awarded at the beginning 
cthe college year to a senior student majoring in chemistry or geology who, 
i the opinion of the chemistry-geology faculty, shows special promise of 
ahievement in research or teaching, or both. Established in memory of Dr. 
Jes A. Lyman, Professor of Chemistry 1909-1926, by his son, Dr. George 
F Lyman, ’26. 

EDUCATION 

the Ada May Fitts Education Prize: A prize of $50 endowed by Mr. 
Garles T. Fitts in memory of his wife, Ada May Fitts, is awarded annually 
ta student for excellence in courses in the Department of Education and 
f- unusual promise in the educational field. 


| ENGLISH 

The John Dye Award: From a fund established by Mr. and Mrs. John 
‘homas Dye in memory of their son, John Thomas Dye, III, who was a 
Ieutenant in the Army Air Corps, is offered an annual award of $100 for 
tz best piece of original writing to appear in a student publication. The 
aard is announced at Commencement time. 
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The F. S. Jennings Memorial Prizes: Three prizes for men and thr 
prizes for women of $50, $40, and $30, respectively, for excellence in Engli, 
are available each semester to members of the Freshman class taking English 
In the award of these prizes attention is given to the interest shown by t) 
student in improving the quality of his written and spoken English. 


GOVERNMENT 


The Edward M. Sait Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of a bac 
relating to American or comparative government, or for a membership in t] 
American Political Science Association, is awarded to the student doing tl 
best work in the basic course in government. | 


The Russell M. Story Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of an appropi 
ate book, or for a student membership in the American Society for Publ: 
Administration, is awarded to the student doing the best work in the cour 
in public administration or in state and local government. : 


The George S. Burgess Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of an appr 
priate book, or for a subscription to a selected law review is awarded to tl 
student doing the best work in the course in legal history or constitution 
law. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Cordell Hull Prize: An award of $50 is offered annually to tl 
_ student who submits to the committee on International Relations the be 
essay on a problem relating to the United Nations. Subjects must be cleare 
with the secretary of the committee on or before April 1, and the essay 
between 2500 and 3000 words in length, must be submitted in triplicate on « 
before May 1. In case no one essay is of outstanding merit, the committ: 
reserves the right either to divide the honors or to make no award. 


LATIN 


The Mudge Latin Prizes: First and second prizes of $10 and $5, respec 
ively, for excellence in Latin are endowed by friends of the College. 


LIBRARY 


The Eda May Haskell Library Prize: A prize of at least $15 in the fori 
of a purchase order for books is offered for the best library submitted by 
senior student, not necessarily for the largest or most expensive collection bt 
for the most intelligently selected books in one or more fields of the student 
interest. 


MATHEMATICS 


The Llewellyn Bixby Mathematics Prize: A prize of $10 for excellence 1 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all students completing both Mathe 
matics I or 52 and 65. 


MUSIC 


The Barbara Sanford Allen Prize: An annual competitive prize of $50 t 
be awarded to a student in the department of music, above freshman ran 
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is award is made possible by the husband and parents of a graduate of the 
ss of 1915 of Pomona College. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


he Kinney Declamation Prizes: A prize declamation contest open to 
mbers of the Freshman class occurs early in the second semester. First, 
od, and third prizes of $25, $20, and $15, respectively, are endowed by 
s. H. N. Kinney. 


[he Dole Debate Prizes: A prize debate for lower-division men is held 
r the close of the second semester. First and second prizes of $30 and $20, 
pectively, established by the late Mr. John H. Dole in memory of his 
ther, Mr. William B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. Arthur M. Dole, ’96. 


The Stella King Prizes: The opportunity to compete for prizes totaling 
; for speeches of their own composition is offered to upper-division 
dents. The judges have the right to distribute the prize money among 
contestants as they see fit, or to withhold all awards if they feel warranted 
so doing. These prizes were endowed by the late S. H. Wheeler, in 
mory of Miss Stella King. ! 


RELIGION 
"he Hager Prize: A prize of $10 for the best essay on a foreign missionary 
ject, open to all students, was endowed by the late Mr. and Mrs. C. R. 
iger. 


General Information 
LIBRARY 


government documents. It receives subscriptions to 7 
periodicals and maintains bound files of approximately 5: 
many of which are complete. Especially valuable are the periodic 
holdings in the field of natural science. The library is a deposito 
for U. S. Government Documents and the publications of t 
Carnegie Institution. : 


The following special collections are a part of the general librar 
the Cook-Baker Biological Library and the Parish Botany Libra 
in Crookshank Hall; the James A. Lyman Memorial Library 
Chemistry and the Geology Library in Mason Hall; and t 
Mathematics and Physics Library in Pearsons Hall. Housed in # 
main building are the Mason California, the Wagner North Paci 
Libraries, and the Viola Minor Westergaard and Carnegie A 
Collections. 


A staff member is on duty to assist students at all hours whic 
the library is open. Most of the books are on open shelves whe: 
students may consult them at all times. With the exception ( 
reference books, periodicals, and rare volumes, books may be bo 
rowed for two weeks. Certain books in great demand for class u 
are placed on reserve, subject to special circulation rules. 

The library is open to the students and faculty of the Associate 
Colleges and to the residents of Claremont. 

In addition to the Pomona College Library there are also avai 
able the libraries of Scripps College, the Claremont Gradual 
School, and Claremont Men’s College. The Scripps College Librar 
of approximately 40,000 volumes is housed in the Ella Stron 
Denison Library. It contains in addition to its general collectio 
the Macpherson Collection of books about women, and th 
Stephenson Memorial Collection of American History. The librar 
of the Claremont Graduate School, located in Harper Hal 
contains approximately 60,000 volumes, including the Oriente 
Library, the Library of the Americas, and the George Burto 
Adams Collection of English History. 


A T PRESENT the library contains 123,856 volumes and 167,0) 
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PUBLICATIONS 


e stated publications of the College are issued as numbers of 
: Pomona College Bulletin, which is published monthly except 
y and August. These include: the Annual Catalog, the Report of 
President, and the News Letter for Alumni. 


LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


e Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed by Miss 
en B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose of 
nishing to the College for a protracted stay and intimate partici- 
ion in college life notable educators from other institutions. By 
s means such educators are annually in residence in Pomona 
llege. 

Che Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the late 
v. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, secures 
the institution annually the extended stay of some prominent 
tker in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer upon this 
ndation commonly shares in the regular classroom work related 
the history, geography, politics or religion of the region from 
ich he has come. 

“he Clark Foundation, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
lkes it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or 
irse of lectures in the general field of religion. 


} 


PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 


i Thursdays at 11 a.m. General Assembly is held for the purpose 
‘learing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty discuss topics 
‘interest to the whole institution. This assembly period is also 
s1 for student body and class meetings. 

i five stated occasions throughout the year, including the 
pning of each semester, College Convocation is held. Full attend- 
a2 of both faculty and students is expected at these exercises. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


E four Associated Colleges at Claremont unite in a College 
hirch which holds its services each Sunday morning at eleven 
©ck in Bridges Hall of Music. The Church is the coordinating 
ate for religious activities among the colleges. Students partici- 
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pate in the services and there is a special student choir for t 
Church. 


The College Chapel, which is altogether a service of worship, 
held every Tuesday morning from 11:00 to 11:25 in Bridges Hi 
of Music. Both students and faculty participate in the program, 
which attendance is voluntary. 

Various expressions of religious interest and forms of religio 
activity exist on the Pomona campus: worship, study and d 
cussion groups, campus and community programs of service, ai 
contacts with intercollegiate enterprises. These interests and thi 
sponsoring organizations are united in the Pomona Colle 
Christian Association as a central, campus-wide agency to encoura 
interest in religion and to develop religious activities. 

The Association maintains relationships with the natior 
Student Christian Movement and the World Student Christi 
Federation. Through one of its committees it joins with the Colle 
in sponsoring the weekly Chapel service. Under its or the Colleg 
auspices, or that of both, certain occasions of special religio 
emphasis are provided during the course of the academic yee 
seasonal celebrations, retreats and conferences, visitations to t 
campus by prominent religious leaders. 


Opportunities for Sunday morning worship are also available 
the Claremont churches which welcome the participation of studer 
in their activities. 


MUSIC 


The College cooperates with Scripps College, Claremont Mei 
College, and the Claremont Graduate School in the presentation 
Bridges Auditorium of the most distinguished masters in the fe 
of music. Regularly included in the series is the Los Angel 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred Wallenste! 


For the concerts thus afforded an annual ticket is furnished 
every full-time student without extra charge. 


Under the auspices of the Pomona College Department of Mus 
complimentary public recitals by individual students and membe 
of the faculty and by groups are given frequently throughout # 
year. These are usually given on Monday evenings. 


The College Symphony Orchestra, the Choir, the Band, the Met 
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| Women’s Glee Clubs, and chamber music groups, afford 
ortunity for the study and public performance of the finest in 
emble music. 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


e Associated Students. This association coordinates all student 
vities. Its officers are chosen by the student body from among 
ir own number. All important questions are first considered by 
Executive Council, a governing group composed of class presi- 
its and chairmen of other organizations representing various 
vities of campus interest. These students are responsible not to 
organizations which they represent on the Executive Council 
to the Executive Council itself. 


Issociated Men Students and Associated Women Students. These 
anizations consider and promote the special interests of the men — 
| women respectively. 


‘lass Organizations. Each of the four college classes is organized 
the purpose of promoting class social life. 


hit Beta Kappa. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
mama of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good moral 
acter, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
| who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excellence of 
blarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa 
ety. 


lonor Societies. Ghosts; Mortar Board; Gamma Chapter of 
lha Kappa Delta, Sociology Fraternity; California Alpha Chap- 
rof Kappa Mu Epsilon, National Honorary Mathematical Frat- 
ity. 

lepartmental Organizations. El Circulo Espafiol, Le Cercle 
racais, German Club, Caduceans, Economics Club. 


lusical Organizations. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s Glee Club; 
uc Club, Symphony Orchestra, Chamber Music Groups, Band. 


leigious Organizations. The College Church of the four Asso- 
aid Colleges and the Pomona College Christian Association, 
hth is composed of various committees for religious worship, 
uy, and service. 
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Miscellaneous Organizations. Drama Productions Committ; 
Masquers and Thespians, in Dramatics; MSS, literary magazil; 
Orchesis, in Dancing; Camera Club; Ski Club; Women’s Rect; 
tional Association. 


Local Social Fraternities. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa Del; 
Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma Tau. Ea 
fraternity has a club room in one of the residence halls on}: 
men’s campus. Approximately one-third of the men students belc: 
to the fraternities which pledge new members during the sop} 
more year. There are no sororities on the campus. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Student Life is published twice a week by the student bi| 
and is devoted to campus affairs. | 


The Metate is the yearbook published by the Associated Stude: 
The Sagehen, a magazine of humor, appears three times a vi 


The Hand Book, which contains material designed especially | 
new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the Ai) 
ciated Students. | 


SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 


Pomona College assumes that most of the matters which af, 
the college are of concern to both faculty and students and belie: 
that the experience and the judgment of both should be taken 1! 
account in the management of much of the college life. For | 
reason a large number of the policy forming committees of | 
college have both faculty and students as voting members. TI) 
committees now include the following: Athletic Council, Person | 
Religious Activities, Student Affairs and Vocational Counsel 
and Placement. | 
Pomona College assumes that its students, having volunta| 
enrolled in the college, are in sympathy with its purposes ] 
philosophy, and will abide by its accepted practices. This bi 
philosophy is that all members of the college community ” 
govern their conduct by standards of good taste and ethical ju! 
ment. Any behaviour on or off the campus which may bring 
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dit to the individual or to the College may result in disciplinary 
‘on. 

“he use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind on the 
japus is prohibited by the college. 


the faculty has placed the interpretation and execution of these 
cicies in the hands of the Committee on Student Affairs which 
asists of the deans and certain faculty members appointed by 
) President. Under this Committee as a policy-making body 
ictions the College Life Council, composed of six faculty mem- 
cs appointed by the President and nine student members elected 
atly by the student body and partly by the Executive Council 
fhe Associated Students. : 


it the present time the College Life Council has been dele- 
aed the responsibility for the administration of discipline, for 
eling with inter-class rivalry, for supervision of fraternities, for 
ealations governing the use of automobiles, and for dealing with 
Mingements of academic honesty and honor. It is probable that 
ditional responsibilities will be assigned to the College Life 
Jancil from time to time. 

he Judiciary Committee of the Associated Women Students 
n the Judiciary Committee of the Associated Men Students 
diinister regulations concerning conduct in the residence halls 
ntheir respective campuses, and, acting together as a joint body, 
aiy out the policies of the College Life Council and act as a 
ort in matters of discipline, except in those which are judged 
he deans to involve serious problems of personality adjustment. 

idividual or collective student enterprises which use the college 
aie and involve the absence of the participants from the col- 
°¢ must receive the official sanction of the Committee on Stu- 
et Affairs. 

i 

) 

| AUTOMOBILES 
{ues governing the use of automobiles are formulated and admin- 
stted by the College Life Council. Students maintaining cars in 
‘lvemont are subject to the following regulations: 

(wnership of the car, together with its license number, must be 
egtered with the office of the Dean of Men or the Dean of Wom- 
nit the opening of college or within three days after the car is 
rien in Claremont. 
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Student drivers must at all times, both on and off the camp 
exercise particular care and consideration for the safety of the 
selves and others, and must acquaint themselves with the st 
and local traffic laws and comply with their observance. | 

Failure to comply with the above regulations shall constitute | 
offense against the college, the penalty for which may inch 
sequestration and storage of the car at the student’s risk a 
expense for a period not beyond the end of the term in which} 
offense occurs. | 


MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL CARE - | 


Pomona College, in cooperation with Scripps, Claremont Me 
College, and the Claremont Graduate School, engages the full-ti 
services of a physician to care for its students. Dr. Gilbert 
Coltrin, who has held this position since 1940, is a graduate 
Pomona College and the University of Rochester Medical Sch¢ 

The medical advice of the College Physician is ordinarily avi 
able, free of charge, to all students, subject to certain conditi 
of hours and location of residence. Minor ailments are treated 
the Physician’s office or at the Infirmary, used for cases requiti 
nursing and certain types of hospital care. All surgical dressi 
and medicines are at the expense of the ill or injured as is a 
medical service in chronic or prolonged illness or in case of a 
dent, or an acute illness beyond ordinary first-aid emergency tre 
ment. The college nurse visits the residence halls each morning 
order to see those students reported ill. 

The student is entitled to two days each semester at the Colle 
Infirmary without charge for room and meals. If illness requi 
hospitalization for additional days, the charge is five dollars | 
day. The College, however, reserves the right to discontinue t 
individual medical service at any time, without previous notice 

The College does not assume responsibility for the complete m 
ical care of all its students, but only in so far as its present facilit 
will afford. Preventive medicine and campus health functions : 
stressed in the college medical program. 

The College has completed arrangements by which its stude 
may purchase group health and accident insurance at special ra 
and it advises students to avail themselves of this opportuni 
Detailed information about this insurance may be secured fr 
the Dean of Students or from the College Physician. 
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for curative treatment, students have ready access to the Col- 
e Health Service and to the consultants among the leading 
ysicians of Claremont and Pomona. However, complete service 
not financed by the college. 
When specialists, consultants and special nurses are required, such 
s will be met by the student. In any illness the student is free to 
sose his own physician on a private fee basis. 
3tudents are expected to conform to the medical regulations of 
: college. 

PHYSICAL ATTENTION 
€ physical care of students is a matter of special concern to the 
lege. Every student on entering is given a physical examination 
der the direction of the College Physician. This examination is 
juired of all incoming students. The medical certificate required 
lall applicants for admission includes a certificate of recent suc- 
sful small-pox vaccination and a certificate of a satisfactory 
serculin test, or an x-ray of the chest, performed within the 
yceding six months. Any student, while in college, may be 
cuired to present each year a follow-up certificate of examination 
¢ tuberculosis. Regular work in physical education is prescribed 
noughout the four years, and courses in physiology, and hygiene 
1 given. Supervision is given to athletics throughout the college 


r. 

| ATHLETICS 
mona College and Claremont Men’s College unite to conduct 
oint program of intercollegiate athletics, under one coaching 
tt, as a member of the Southern California Intercollegiate Ath- 
ec Conference. Our teams, known as the “Sagehens,”’ compete 
nfootball, basketball, track and field, baseball, cross country, 
vmming, golf and tennis. _ 

n addition to the program of intercollegiate sports the College 
nintains an extensive program of intra-mural sports open to all 
na students. 

the direction and financial management of athletics rest with 
h Director of Athletics, who has associated with him as an 
disory body the Athletic Council, composed of three members 
fthe Pomona Faculty, one member from the Claremont Men’s 
‘lege Faculty, three student members from Pomona and two 
tient members from Claremont. Under the general manager, 
he is a student manager for each sport. 
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The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of 
physical education facilities, athletic fields, and gymnasiums, a 
to this end the department has established regulations concerni 
the use of such facilities, but it is clearly understood that stude 
who use the same do so entirely at their own risk. . 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


The Associated Colleges maintain a Psychological Clinic une 
the direction of a Clinical Psychologist. The Director of the Clin 
Dr. Evelyn Troup, works in conjunction with the college physicr 
Dr. Coltrin, and with Dr. Mehl McDowell, a psychiatrist. T 
Clinic offers remedial instruction, vocational testing and consul 
tion and counseling on personal and emotional problems. Most 
the services are open to Pomona students without charge, includ 
one consultation with the psychiatrist. The cost of any additic 
consultations with the psychiatrist must be met by the student. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT | 


Through faculty advisers and the personnel services of the colle; 
students receive assistance in their choice of a career. The colle 
maintains a vocational counseling and placement service for t 
benefit of alumni and students. Many alumni cooperate with t 
Director of the Placement Service, who is also Alumni Secreté 
of the college, in assisting seniors and graduates to find emp 
ment. i 
This service aims to provide reliable occupational informs 
concerning representative business organizations, government 
cies, the professions, and other opportunities for employment. f 
office of the Director of Placement Service is in Room 212, Sun 
Hall. 7 
Each year public conferences on modern careers for men 
women are held on campus under the sponsorship of the fa 
and student committees on vocational counseling and placet 
and also by individual departments. These round table discuss 
permit students to hear an organized presentation of twelve 
more different vocational fields each year, and to ask quest 
during the sessions, as well as to meet the distinguished 
speakers at dinner. This series is opened by a special all-s 
assembly each year on ways of finding one’s work in the world. 


AN SSN 


The new Memorial Gymnasium affords excellent athletic facilities. 


Pomona has maintained since 1919 a voluntary unit of the ROTC. 
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[he Associated Students include in their budget support for the 
cational Information Center which is maintained in the Pomona 
llege Library, with information on vocations in this country 
1 opportunities for placement abroad and for foreign study. 
ormation on scholarships and fellowships for graduate study 
made available to interested students by the Dean of Students 
through the Vocational Information Center, as well as by 
artment offices. 


itudents are given the opportunity to take vocational interest 
s, and to consider the results with the Dean of Men or the 
an of Women or with other faculty advisers. Deans and advisers 
t available throughout the year to discuss with students their 
ice of academic fields of concentration as well as their voca- 
al and personal goals. 


SUMMER SESSION 


¢ Claremont Summer Session is sponsored jointly by the Clare- 
int Graduate School, Pomona College, Scripps College, and 
iremont Men’s College. A Bulletin describing summer work is 
sed annually. Requests for information should be addressed to 
1 Director of the Summer Session, Harper Hall, Claremont, 
xifornia. 
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riculum has been modified in recent years to meet the ne 
developed by social, scientific, and technological chan 
the modern program in liberal arts and sciences has in comm 
with its predecessors a traditional function: to prepare students | 
a society which expects of them leadership in diverse roles a 
offices, humble or great. Today, as in the past, the purpose 
Pomona College is to help its students toward a life in whi 
professional achievement is accompanied by personal happine 
cultural balance, and social responsibility. Its program, therefo 
includes both courses intended for general education and cour 
designed for specialized study and preprofessional training. 
The immediate objective of general education, as expressed in 1 
course requirements of the College, is to help the student in» 
development of: 


A LTHOUGH THE TRADITIONAL CONTENT of the liberal arts ¢ 


1. Ability to use the English language effectively, in reading, 
writing, and in speech. 


2. Acquaintance with scientific thought and method. 

3. Acquaintance with the historical development of « 
civilization. 

4. Acquaintance with and understanding of human society, 
problems and its institutions. 

5. Acquaintance with literature and the fine arts. 


6. Appreciation of ethical and spiritual values. 


With these purposes in mind, the College requires that cert 
courses be taken in the Freshman and Sophomore years. 


To secure the benefits of intellectual discipline derived f 
concentrated study, and at the same time, in many instances, 
prepare for professional training after graduation, every stud 
upon entering the Sophomore year is required to select a field 
concentration in which he will complete not less than twenty-+ 
units of upper-division work during his Junior and Senior yé 
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ie field of concentration may be represented by one department 
-may extend beyond departmental limits to include closely 
ated subjects. For students of outstanding ability and well-defined 
erests, the field of concentration may be developed into a pro- 
um of honors study. These requirements and programs of study 
‘ described in detail in the following pages. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


‘mona College awards only the bachelor of arts degree. Com- 
encement honors are awarded (1) on the basis of the over-all 
wrage of the student’s work, and of the comprehensive examina- 
ia, and (2) on the basis of the completion of a program in 
Jonors Study.” These honors are further described on page 85. 


Inits: One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of work are 
e1ired for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation or lecture period, 
rone laboratory period a week for one semester. A recitation or lecture 
eod covers fifty minutes; a laboratory period covers, in general, the time 
fhree such periods. In order to complete the course in eight semesters one 
ait take each semester an average of fifteen units of work exclusive of 
Esical education activities. 


rade Points: In order to graduate, a student must not only earn a certain 
wiber of units, but also attain an average of at least C grade in all units 
xiwhich he has registered, or twice as many grade points as units. An 
xanation of the grading system will be found on page 609. 


esidence: A minimum of four semesters in full-time attendance is nor- 

aly required for graduation. All students are required to complete the final 
w semesters in residence unless individual exceptions are made by the Classi- 
cion Committee. 


ower Division Requirements: A\l students must satisfy the requirements 

ordistribution in the Lower Division as explained on page 72. These require- 
nits should normally be met in the Freshman and Sophomore years, but 
a completion may be postponed to the Junior year. Postponement to the 
ior year requires the permission of the Classification Committee. 


‘pper Division Requirements: In the Junior and Senior years all students 
mit undertake a program of concentration leading to a comprehensive 
Xaimation or its equivalent. 


inysical Education Activities: Physical Education Activities must be 
naded in the registration of each student every semester, in accordance 
vi the student’s classification, until a maximum of six units has been com- 
led. Freshmen and Sophomores register for two activities each semester, 
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and Juniors and Seniors one activity. Exemption from this requirement 
possible only by permission of the Classification Committee on the recoi 
mendation of the College Physican. Transfer students who met the Physic 
Education requirement of the institution from which they transferred ne. 
take only the amount required for their classification. 


American History and Institutions: To be eligible for graduation ; 
students are required by the laws of the State of California to pass examir 
tions in American history and in American institutions, including the pi 
visions and principles of the United States Constitution. While courses a 
helpful in preparing for the examinations, it is not possible to satisly t 
requirements by the passing of any Pomona College course or cours 
Examinations to satisfy these requirements will be given semi-annually 
September and in the spring on dates which will be announced well 
advance. Each candidate will be examined once without fee, but if he fa 
to pass the first time, re-examination will be given only upon presentati 
of a receipt from the Business Office for the payment of the usual $2.00 i 
for special examinations. Candidates who have failed once, however, mt 
take re-examinations at the times scheduled for the regular examinatiot 
These examinations will be objective in character and students should | 
able to achieve a satisfactory grade in each on the basis of a reading of 
standard text book. This requirement must be met not later than # 
beginning of the junior year, and preferably as early as possible in t 
student’s undergraduate career. Any student who has not satisfied the 
requirements by the beginning of his junior year will not be considered to” 
in good standing until they have been fulfilled. Reading lists for those pi 
paring for the examinations are obtainable from the departments of Histo 
and Government. Members of those departments will offer a series of publ 
lectures each spring which will be mature interpretations of the subject, b 
they will not in themselves provide all the factual information necessary 
pass the examinations. Students failing an examination are advised to take 
course in that field before attempting it again. 


Foreign Languages: Although the College does not specify a knowledge 
a foreign language as a requirement for the degree, several departments ‘ 
include this requirement in their programs of concentration. The stude 
should ascertain the language requirement of whatever program of conce 
tration he is planning to undertake, and, if he is not already prepared — 
meet it, should include the study of the required language in his Freshm: 
and Sophomore years. 


Graduation Fee: Every student expecting to graduate at the end of at 
given semester must file an application for graduation at the Registrar's Off 
not later than the beginning of his final semester and must include the gra 
uation fee ($10.00) with the payment of his other fees at the time of su 
registration. Failure to comply with these two requirements will automatical 
exclude a student from graduation that semester. 
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ADEs AND GRADE Points: In order to graduate, a student must earn twice 
many grade points as units; that is, an average of at least C grade in all 
‘its for which he is registered. Grades and grade points are as follows: 


A (excellent) = 4 grade points per unit. 

B (very good) = 3 grade points per unit. 

C (average) = 2 grade points per unit. 

D (passing) = 1 grade point per unit. 

F (failure) = o grade points per unit. May be made up 
to a D. 

FF (failure) = o grade points per unit. May not be made 


up except by repeating course. 
I (incomplete due to illness) 
W (withdrawn with permission) 


\ll F, FF, and I grades reported by instructors must be accompanied by 
-pecific statement in writing of the reason for the grade. In case of an F 
I grade, the statement must include a detailed explanation of how the 
nde can be made up. A copy of this statement is given to the student. 
\ conditions for removing I and F grades must be met within seven weeks 
the beginning of classes of the following semester, except that, in certain 
xt courses, the deficiency in the first semester may be removed by suc- 
eful completion of the work of the second semester, if the instructor so 
emmends. An F grade cannot be raised above a D. I and F grades not 
asfactorily made up within this time limit automatically become FF. 


the I mark is given where illness on the part of a student justifies the 
nating of additional time for the completion of work. It may be changed 
owhatever grade the student earns. Instructors wishing to give an I grade 
© justifiable cause other than illness must first receive permission to do 
rom the Classification Committee. 


. FF grade can be made up only by repeating the course. Where the FF 
oermanent F grade is incurred in a Physical Education activity, the same 
‘orse must be repeated when next offered. A student may not continue in 
{ ar course other than Physical Education in which he has received a FF 
h first semester. The making up of work which has received the permanent 
*o FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. Credit and 
arle points are, however, allowed for the repeated work. 


he mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a course in 
“erdance with the provisions outlined under “changes.” 


‘mount of work: The College regulates the amount of work a student 

m carry as follows: 

he normal registration is 15 units of academic work plus Physical Educa- 

tic activities and/or Military Drill. In addition a student may elect for credit 

3 the following: Band, Choir, Orchestra, Chamber Music or Play Pro- 
‘ion. 
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To register for 17 units of academic work a student must have earned 
more grade points than the total number of units for which he registei 
the previous semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. 

To register for less than 12 units of academic work requires the permiss) 
of the Classification Committee. 


Auditing of Courses: Regularly enrolled students who are paying f 
tuition may, in addition to the courses they are carrying for credit, au 
other courses. They should enroll for them through the Registrar’s Off 
All others must pay the regular auditor’s fee, see page 38. | 


Quality of work: A student is expected to secure each semester twice 
many grade points as the total number of units of registration. 

Near the end of the first five weeks and near the middle of each semes 
faculty are required to report all students doing unsatisfactory work for | 
period preceding the date of the report. In addition to these general repo: 
instructors may make reports at any time concerning individual stude 
who are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and deans receive su 
reports and take such steps as are advisable in each individual case. 

At the end of each semester a complete report is made on every stude 
This report becomes a part of the student’s record and indicates his standi 
in the courses for which he has been registered. - 

The college may at any time require the withdrawal of a student if 1 
quality of his work seems to warrant such action. Decision in every su 
case is reached by the joint action of the Student Affairs and Classificati 
Committees in consultation with the student’s adviser. 


Completion of work: 'To be counted as work completed in the cour 
all papers, reports, drawings, and other assigned exercises must be turned 
to instructors before the final examination. 


Dismissal from Courses: A student who proves unable or unwilling 
carry a course satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the Classificati 
Committee upon the recommendation of the instructor at any time later th 
six weeks from the beginning of the course. The student’s class card, with 
grade of either FF or W for the course and an annotation reporting the fi 
of his having been dropped, shall be turned in to the Registrar’s Office. 


Class Attendance: Students are expected to maintain regular attendar 
at all class appointments in the courses for which they are registered. 

While there is no general college requirement, each instructor has-the rig 
to establish such specific regulations regarding attendance as may seem bi 
suited to his particular department. 


Final Examinations: Seniors are excused from final examinations in t 
semester in which they take their comprehensive examinations. Final exan 
nations are required of all other students in all subjects save as exceptio 
are made by action of the faculty. 

The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Courses of Stu 
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ymmittee. No changes of examination dates may be made without the 
asent of this Committee. Examinations for individual students may be 
yen at other than scheduled times only by consent of the Classification 
»mmittee and on the presentation to the instructor of a Business Office 
seipt for a fee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by the 
ommittee. 


Field Trips: Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitimate part 
‘certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by instructors from the 
urses of Study Committee at the opening of each semester. Instructors 
tify to the Registrar’s Office the names of students participating in these 


tips. 


Faculty Advisers: Each new student is assigned to a faculty adviser, with 
siom he works during his first year in college. At the end of that time, in 
t: light of the student’s interest, an adviser is assigned with whom the 
sident will work during the remainder of his college course. If at any time 
ahange is deemed wise it is made through the Dean of Students. 


Pre-Registration and Registration: On appointed days shortly after the 
tblication of the catalog in the spring and before Christmas vacation in 
Iicember all students must pre-register by filling out schedules listing their 
coice of subjects for the following semester. The fee for any change in this 
peregistration is three dollars. 

Pre-registration and registration of new students are conducted on 
anounced days at the opening of each semester. 

Registration is completed by the payment of tuition and fees on appointed 
cys at the beginning of each semester. | 

The fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for the first 
osecond day following the appointed days, and $1.00 additional for every 
cy thereafter to a maximum of $10.00. 

Students are allowed credit for those courses only for which they are 
fmally registered. 

Students are not received later than two weeks from the beginning of 
css work. 


Changes in Registration: Upon application to the Registrar’s Office and 
wth the approval of his adviser and the instructor concerned, a student 
vshing to modify his schedule of studies by addition or substitution of 
cirses may do so within two weeks of the beginning of class work. All 
sdents except those registering for the first time are required to pay a 
cange fee of three dollars. No change of registration is completed until the 
sdent has complied with the procedure established by the Registrar's Office. 
Students withdrawing from laboratory fee courses within three weeks of 
ts beginning of classes will be refunded the full fee. One-half the full fee 
vil be refunded to those withdrawing in the following three-week period 
be after six weeks from the beginning of classes no laboratory fees will 
b refunded. 


A student may withdraw from a course within six weeks following the 
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beginning of class work by following the procedure prescribed by t 
Registrar’s Office. Thereafter, the dropping of a course by a student sh; 
entail for him a grade of FF for the course, except as circumstances ma 
in the judgment of the instructor and the Classification Committee, warra 
a grade of W. 


Matriculation: Matriculation implies the proven ability to carry colle; 
work. To this end the standing of all students is provisional until after th 
have been in residence for one semester. At that time those new studen 
are matriculated who have shown themselves in accord with the spirit | 
the College, have carried a minimum of 12 academic units, and who ha 
made at least an over-all average of C on all work attempted during the 
term of residence. For those matriculating at the end of the first semest 
a public matriculation ceremony is held early in the second semester. 


Students failing to matriculate at the end of their first semester of resideni 
may be matriculated at the end of any subsequent semester provided thi 
have met all the above requirements including an over-all average of C « 
all work attempted during their whole period of residence. 

Students are not candidates for a degree until they have matriculated. 


The Faculty Regulation on English: In the evaluation of all academ 
exercises the quality of English used by the student will be weighed togethi 
with the soundness and completeness of his thinking. Faculty members ai 
expected to report to the Faculty Committee on English all students who 
use of English is unsatisfactory. On the recommendation of this Committe 
a student whose English is persistently unacceptable may be required | 
withdraw from the College at the end of any semester by the joint action « 
the Student Affairs and Classification Committees. Habitual and flagrar 


misspelling is considered a deficiency in English to which this regulatio 
applies. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE LOWER DIVISION 


All students must satisfy, by the end of the Junior year, the followin 
requirements for distribution in the Lower Division. Normally the distr 
bution requirements shall be met only by the Pomona College courses liste 
below unless exception is granted by the Classification Committee. Student 
from other institutions who plan to transfer to advanced standing in Pomon 
College are advised to scrutinize their programs carefully to be sure the 
have taken the required work and to consult the Registrar concerning af 
questions as to the acceptance of credit. 


1. English 1a, tb. An Introductory Course. A few students who make excep 
tionally high scores on the College Board Examination and also on an exercis 
in composition set by the Department of English are exempted from English 
1a and are enrolled in English tb in the First Semester. If they wish, suc 
students may take the year course, which is a study of composition and liter 
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ire on the college level. Remedial work in English below the college level 
inder the supervision of a special faculty committee. 


._ A year course in a biological science. Biology 1, Botany 12 and either 
‘or 17; Zoology 1 or II. 


. A year course in a physical science: Astronomy 51; Chemistry 1; 
logy 1 and 2; Physics 1; Physics 51. 

Tote: A student may satisfy the requirement in either Group 2 or Group 3, 
, not in both, by offering for admission a recommended unit of high school 
#k in one of the sciences listed in the Group from which he wishes to 
excused. 


-and 5. Courses in two social science departments (each a full year 
yse): History 1; Government 51; Sociology 51 and 52; Economics 51; 
ctical Economy 1; Education 53. Normally History 1 will be taken as one 
phe two courses. 


‘ote: Sociology 51 and 52 constitute the integrated year course in sociology 
ustudents who expect to take only one year of sociology. For students 
ming more extensive work in sociology, Sociology 51 and any two higher- 
uibered semester courses will meet the year course requirement. 


| A year course in literature, art or music: This requirement may be 
« by a course primarily concerned with the appreciation of literature 
iter than with the mastery of language, or by a year course in art or 
nic. Acceptable courses are: 


a. English 50 or six units from English 50a, 56, 57, and 58. 
b. French 51 and 81, German 53, Latin 57, Spanish 71 and 91. 


c. In the classics and in modern European languages, any course, in 
the original or translation, numbered above 100, except courses in 
composition and conversation. 


d. Any year course of not less than four units in art or music. 


74 year course in philosophy or religion: Philosophy 55; 57; Religion 1, 


» )e 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONCENTRATION 
| IN THE UPPER DIVISION 


.LISTUDENTs must make a tentative choice of a major field of concentration 
ung the Freshman year and a definite choice by the end of the Sophomore 
ea During their first two years students will be expected to complete the 
a8 courses required by the department or departments of their choice. 
Ech student’s program of concentration shall culminate in a final written 
onirehensive examination over the entire field in which he has concentrated. 
Awstudent must pass this examination in order to qualify for graduation. In 
€r departments research projects take the place of the written examination. 
le Comprehensive Examinations must be taken at the officially scheduled 
m. Students who have failed Comprehensive Examinations may request 
*tlission to retake them at the opening of the college year and at the end 
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of each semester. Such applications must be in the hands of the departm 
concerned by September 1, December 1, or April 1. A fee of $10 will 
charged for a re-examination which is taken at other than the times set 
a regular comprehensive examination. All students who intend to take 
regularly scheduled comprehensive examinations must file an applicat 
with the Registrar by December 1 or April 1. 

A program of concentration leading to the comprehensive examination m 
include not less than twenty-four hours and not more than thirty-six ho 
of work in courses numbered over 100 in the chosen field. These limits ag 
to that part of the student’s program on which the comprehensive exa 
nation will be set. For the entire four years of college, not more than a t 
of fifty-two units in any one department (in Music not more than a t 
of sixty units) may be counted toward graduation. 

A few concentrations have been arranged so as to permit a combinat 
of courses in various departments. In many cases concentration will ; 
be preparation for professional study or other specialized training a 
graduation. 

For concentration in some fields a reading knowledge of at least | 
modern foreign language is necessary; in many fields a command of twi 
desirable. It is to the advantage of the student to acquire as much as poss 
of this reading knowledge before entering college, and whatever additic 
training is needed should be taken early in his college course. 

The requirements for concentration in any department will be found bel 
the list of courses offered by the department. The several programs of ¢ 
centration in fields consisting of related courses in more than one departm 
follow immediately. 


Concentration In Special Fields 


N ADDITION to concentration programs in the various dep: 
ments, the following programs in special fields are availabl 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THis PROGRAM is designed for students having an interest in | 
political, economic and cultural aspects of international relati 
as well as for those contemplating careers in diplomatic service 
foreign commerce. All those electing this area of concentration V 
be required to have a reading and speaking knowledge of at le 
one modern foreign language. Some evidence of ability to read a 
speak a foreign language (French, Spanish, Chinese, German, 
Russian) must, except in the case of Chinese, be submitted 
the program adviser by the beginning of the junior year, and 
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nguage examiner concerned must certify the competence of the 
ident in that language not later than the close of the first semes- 
\ of the senior year. 


Prerequisites: History 1, 55; Government 51; Economics 51; and 
nodern foreign language as indicated above. (American Political 
fonomy may not be offered in fulfillment of one of the require- 
ynts for distribution.) On registering for History 55, the student 
buld arrange with the instructor to devote the bulk of his col- 
gral reading to American diplomatic history. 


Lower-division recommendations: Sociology 51; Psychology 51; 
tistics (Economics 57). 3 


PROGRAM OF CONCENTRATION 


\ minimum of 30 upper-division units as follows: Modern Euro- 

yin History (History 113a, 113b or equivalent), Comparative 
svernment (Government 125, 126), American Foreign Policy 
(overnment 165), International Politics and Organization (Gov- 
tment 167), Money and Banking (Economics 103), Interregional 
Tide (Economics 154), and 6 additional units to be selected in 
isultation with the adviser. In making these elections students 
ut urged to consider the relevant courses available in the fields of 
xology, Latin-American Affairs and Oriental Affairs. 


unior Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the begin- 
lig of the junior year are eligible to concentrate in International 
Riations provided the prerequisites are met before entrance or 
a be satisfied in the junior year. 

or the exceptionally promising student a program of honors 
tdy in International Relations can be arranged. The specific 
‘euirements beyond the requisite grade point average may be met 
NYsIX units covering Government 165 and Government 167 and 
oysix units of advanced reading and directed research culminating 
nhe presentation of a thesis. 


Tote: Students intending to do graduate work in International 
Rations at the University of California (in Berkeley or Los 
Ateles) should either major in government or at any rate 
Maude in their programs 20 appropriate upper division units in 
202rnment. 
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FOREIGN AREA AND LANGUAGE CONCENTRATIOD 
EAST ASIA AREA CONCENTRATION 


Pomona Co .tece has one of the best oriental libraries on the Paci 
Coast, affording excellent resources for students concentrating 
East Asia. 


Requirements: A student concentrating in Oriental Affa 
must take Oriental Affairs 51a and 51b. Twenty-four hours 
upper division work are required. This must include one yea 
work in language. The other work should be selected from 1 
following courses: Oriental Affairs 103, 104, 105, III, 123, I 
140, 160; Philosophy 126. 


Recommendations: It is advisable for a student concentrating 
this field to have at least the following introductory courses 
certain related fields: Political Economy 1; Government 51; H 
tory 1; Economics 51; Sociology 51. These should normally 
taken in the freshman and sophomore years. Some students w 
wish to add, in their junior and senior years, Economics 154; Gc 
ernment 167; History 114; Sociology 110. | 

It is also highly desirable for students studying China intensiv 
to have some work in the Chinese language, three years of whi 
(Oriental Affairs 52, 151, 181) are offered. 

Because several of the above required courses are offered only 
alternate years, students concentrating in this area should plan th 
course programs well ahead. 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


CoNcENTRATION in Latin American Affairs is possible in connecti 
with the concentration in International Relations, see page ’ 
Concentration on Latin America is designed for students looki 
toward teaching Latin American history, economics, etc.; towa 
government service in Latin America; toward a business career 
Latin America. Students interested in this field should consult w: 
Mr. Herring or Mr. Crowell. 


MODERN SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


For those students whose needs and interests would be better satisfied bj 
course of study somewhat broader than that in a normal major, Pome 
offers a program of concentration in Modern Social Institutions drawing 
the offerings of several departments. Administered under the chairmansi 
of Mr. Luther J. Lee, Jr., of the Department of Government, it enables 
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ident to pursue a course of instruction having for its focus the institutional 
» and social problems of the American people. Programs in this field 
ilude (1) certain specified courses in the social sciences; (2) in the senior 
ur directed reading culminating in a paper which is counted as a part of 
| comprehensive examination; and (3) also in the senior year a common 
\limar experience intended to give unity to the concentration (Government 
:, American Political Ideas). 
students electing this concentration must offer 36 units of upper division 
irk, not less than six nor more than 15 of which may be earned in one 
artment. In each case, however, the program must include the speci- 
il core courses as indicated below. (No provision is made for combinations 
bracing work in but two fields for the reason that nearly every program 
‘normal concentration permits a student desiring to do so to arrange such 
‘ombination as, for example, sociology and psychology.) The core courses, 
Nrequisites being presumed, include History 55a, 55b, History of the 
Jited States (taken, if possible, in the sophomore year); Government 165, 
Mierican Foreign Policy; Economics 111, Labor Economics; Sociology 112, 
[e American Community; and, in the senior year, Government 101, Amer- 
c1 Political Ideas; and either Government 157, Parties and Pressure Groups; 
Government 160, Public Opinion and Propaganda. 
n satisfying the college requirements for distribution in the lower division 
«in supplementing them it is recommended that students registered for 
h concentration endeavor to include the introductory courses in each of 
h social sciences and in psychology and that they give serious consideration 
oneeting requirement 6 (art, music, or literature) either by a second year 
some foreign language or by English 50a, 50b, Great English Authors. 
sislish 105a, 105b, American Literature, is strongly recommended in the 
uior year. 

a arranging his program of concentration the student, in consultation with 
ui adviser, may select the appropriate number of units from offerings in 
‘nomics, Education, English, Government, History, Philosophy, Psychology, 
X«gion, and Sociology. 


_ Pre-Professional Programs 


?r4 HE academic program of Pomona College furnishes prepa- 
b ration for many of the professions. Indicated below are 

suggested programs which might be combined with 
‘centrations in certain fields. 


PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


CXTAIN suByEcTs have been designated by the Council on Medical 
Eacation of the American Medical Association as minimum 
reuirements for entrance to medical colleges. Many of the leading 
mdical colleges, however, have requirements well beyond this 
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minimum, and are selecting only those who are best prepared 
have demonstrated the highest scholastic ability and laudable 
sonal traits. Pre-medical students are advised not to attemp 
crowd the minimum requirements into three years of college w 
but to build, in more leisurely fashion, a broad educational fou 
tion. Breadth of view, culture, and a thorough grounding in 
biological and physico-chemical sciences are the objectives of 
pre-medical course. It is important to note that these objectives 
stressed by all medical colleges. | 


Below is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirement: 
graduation from Pomona College and the entrance requirement 
most of the medical colleges in the United States. It can readil 
modified, as regards both science and non-science courses, to t 
the specific requirements of any medical college and the spi 
needs of individuals. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONCENTRATION 


Lower Division Courses: Zoology 1, 60; Chemistry 1, 59; Pip 
51; Foreign Language, German preferred. 


Upper Division Courses: Zoology 115, 120; Chemistry 106, 
111, and additional units selected from upper division physica 
biological science courses for which prerequisites have been 
to make a minimum of 24 units. 


SUGGESTED COURSES 
FRESHMAN YEAR: English 1; Chemistry 1; Zoology 1; Histor 


SOPHOMORE YEAR: Chemistry 110, 111; German 1; Zoology 60, 
Electives from literature, art or music; philosophy or religion. 


JUNIOR YEAR: Chemistry 59, 106; Physics 51; German 53. Elec 
from social sciences. 


SENIOR YEAR: Zoology 120. 


Most medical colleges require a reading knowledge of a 
French, German or Spanish, with a preference for Gert 
Students planning to study medicine should anticipate t 
requirements by taking some language in high school with 
view toward completing at least one year in college. Also, stud 
will find it advantageous to take trigonometry in high school 
addition students should consult with their adviser to detern 
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| proper time to take the Medical College Admission Test, 
jing of which is an entrance requirement of most medical 
cleges. 

‘tudents interested in pre-nursing should consult the Zoology 
Jpartment. 


PRE-ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


|THE ENGINEERING profession has assumed a more important role 
ymodern society, there has been a growing demand for profes- 
mal engineers who have, in addition to technical ability and 
ming, a broad understanding of the economic, social, and 
ctical forces which are molding modern civilization. Recognition 
fthese requirements for the modern engineer may be found in 
tralized curricula of leading engineering schools. 


tudents at Pomona College who plan to enter a professional — 
nineering school have an opportunity to obtain an excellent 
Jadation in mathematics and physical science in addition to a 
nl-balanced liberal training. While no professional engineering 
Orses are offered at Pomona, and no engineering degree is 
rited at Pomona, it is possible in some cases for students to 
ir a graduate school of engineering after being graduated from 
‘ciona with a concentration program in physical science. Those 
wb plan to continue with engineering training after leaving 
‘nona should consult with members of the staff in physical 
tince who are acquainted with engineering school requirements. 


COMBINED PLAN WITH MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


‘long with several other liberal arts colleges, Pomona has an 
tingement with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
ttreby qualified students may receive the Bachelor of Arts 
tree from Pomona and a Bachelor of Science degree from M.LT. 
ft: a combined five-year program, of which the first three years 
fctaken at Pomona. Ordinarily, at least six years would be 
éaired to complete the work for both degrees. Students under 
hecombined plan will be accepted at M.I.T. without examination 
‘ ecommended by Pomona. For those electing the plan the 
obwing program is suggested. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


English 1a, 1b 6 units 
Mathematics 1a, 1b 6 units 
Physics 51a, 51b 8 units 
Electives I2 units 


The 12 elective units are for distribution. If Art or Music 
included, the remaining 2 units should be in Enginee 
Drawing. | 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Mathematics 65a, 65b 6 units 
Chemistry 1a, 1b 8 units 
Engineering Drawing 2 units 
Electives : 16 units 


12 elective units are for distribution, 4 are optional. 


JUNIOR YEAR 3 ; 
Mathematics 151a, 151b (or Mathematics 125) 6 units 


Physics 113a, 113b 6 units 
Physics 141a-141b, 142a-142b 8 units 
Physics 110 3, units 
Mathematics 185a 3 units 
Electives 6 units 


The six elective units are for distribution. 


Optional Courses: Engineering Drawing 40a, 4ob, 102; Phy 
153, 154, 155; Geology 1a-1b; English 63; Speech 52a, 5 
Surveying (offered in Summer session). 


Those electing the above program should consult with the h 
of the Mathematics Department or the Physics Departm 
concerning concentration requirements. 


PRE-LEGAL PROGRAM 


ADEQUATE Preparation for the study and practice of law requ 
the completion of an undergraduate program in the liberal ; 
leading to the baccalaureate degree. Concentration in governm 
economics, or history is recommended though not to the exclus 
of appropriate courses in other fields. 
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‘ttudents intending to study law following graduation should 
il themselves of opportunities to widen their intellectual horizons 
| to develop their capacity for intensive inquiry and for effective 
il precise expression, both written and oral. While in the lower 
jision they should include in their program courses in logic, 
<chology and public address. During their years of concentration, 
yether the field be government, economics, history or otherwise, 
ay should study, among other subjects: introduction to law, con- 
sutional and administrative law, American political ideas, parties 
(| pressure groups, political theory, American history, English 
jory, accounting, public finance, labor economics, industrial 
ranization and public policy, money and banking, corporation 
mnee and ethical theory. It is also advisable to secure a thorough 
“ming in expository writing. 


PRE-THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


DENTS PLANNING to prepare themselves for Seminary or Divinity 
cool training, with a view to entering the parish ministry or col- 
ee teaching in religion, are advised to secure a well-rounded 
oege education. 

voncentration in religion in their undergraduate program is 
imally deemed inadvisable. Such students could most profitably 
uill their requirements for concentration in one of the following 
leartments: English, History, Philosophy, Psychology, or Soci- 
ley; or in the trans-departmental program in Modern Social 
nitutions. In any event, the total program for such students 
huld include all of the following as a minimum breadth of prep- 
on: four semester courses in English (composition and liter- 
tre); four semester courses in foreign language; two semester 
rses in philosophy; two semester courses in natural science, 
nvuding at least one course in biology; six semester courses in 
al science, including at least two courses in history, one in eco- 
acuics, one in sociology, and one in social psychology; and six 
lester courses in religion, including Religion 1, 2, and 65. 

tudents planning to prepare themselves for Seminary or Divin- 
tySchool training, with a view to entering the field of religious 
edeation, are urged to concentrate in religion in their undergrad- 
ua: studies. 
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PRE-JOURNALISM TRAINING 


ON THE RECOMMENDATION of graduate schools of journalism ar 
distinguished journalists, students planning a career in journ: 
are advised to concentrate in any principal field of study, to sc 
a broad and liberal education, and to improve their mastery 0} 
art of writing. Courses in the social sciences, literature, the arts, 
foreign languages are strongly recommended. Study in the na 
sciences is often desirable, and for some kinds of journalistic } 
concentration in one of the sciences is advisable. General trai 
in accurate observation and reporting is an important part 0 
writing courses: English 1, 63, 64, III, I5I. 


TEACHING AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATIC 


In California every public school teacher must have a certifi 
This is issued by the county in which the teacher is employed 1 
presentation of a credential granted by the State Board of Ed 
tion. 

California requires students who wish a secondary credentiz 
complete a bachelor’s degree and one year of graduate work. W 
California permits the fulfillment of elementary credential req 
ments in the usual four-year undergraduate program, several ( 
fornia colleges and universities consider a graduate progran 
desirable for elementary as well as secondary teachers. Pomona 
lege is one of these institutions and its elementary credential 
gram is, therefore, organized on a five year plan. The fifth 
may be taken at the Claremont Graduate School (one of the A 
ciated Colleges at Claremont) which is authorized to recomm 
candidates for most of the general and a few of the special te 
ing credentials, or at any other college accredited by the State 
teacher education. (Appropriate program planning well in adyz 
will permit the completion of the elementary credential requ 
ments with one summer and one semester of graduate work.) 

For the secondary credential, California requires collegiate p 
aration in two fields commonly taught in the secondary school 
“teaching major” representing 36 units and a “teaching mif 
representing 20 units. These two fields must be selected from 
following: social studies, life sciences, physical sciences, Eng! 
speech, language arts, foreign language, mathematics, and he 
education; or from the special fields of agriculture, art, busi 
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ication, homemaking, industrial arts, librarianship, music, and 
isical education. Students majoring in areas not offered in sec- 
gary school curricula must present two “teaching minors.” Thus, 
it prospective secondary school teachers will concentrate at 
giona College in the area or areas they expect to teach. 

uudents preparing for the kzndergarten-primary or elementary 
«ential are not required to present a specific teaching major. 
f: concentration in education is especially designed to serve pros- 
sive elementary teachers, but several other concentrations are 
«ptable such as, psychology, art, music, physical education. The 
ryram for concentration in education is described on page 111. 
jasmuch as requirements vary considerably for different creden- 
a, and for the various graduate schools of education, students 
fi expect to enter the profession of teaching either in California 
‘\sewhere should consult the Education Department before regis- 
aon concerning these requirements. 


PRE-LIBRARY TRAINING 


RAD GENERAL TRAINING and specialized knowledge in a subject 
el are essentials for students planning to become librarians. The 
vty to use the typewriter with accuracy and speed, and a reading 
niwledge of at least two modern foreign languages are usually 
reequisites to admission to a library school. All librarians will 
aia knowledge of statistical methods useful. Those who intend 
) 9 into public library work ought to have an understanding of 
‘ecorganization and problems of government, municipal govern- 
‘et particularly, while those aiming at the college and university 
el must have a good background in the history and theories of 
iger education. Students expecting to take up public school 
ay work in California are required to complete nine hours in 
dvation. Although it is not a prerequisite, actual experience in a 
biry is a distinct advantage. 

\hile concentration in pre-library training is not offered, 
uents looking forward to work in this field are strongly recom- 
ieded to take the following courses: English 101 or 103, 105; 
iiiory 113 or 103 or 107; six hours of advanced work in 
Ansophy, Psychology, or Foreign Languages. Other recom- 
neded courses include Education 104, Psychology 107, Art 51, 
saomics 57, Philosophy 55, Comparative Literature 181. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


SoctaL Work. Students who plan to follow social work ; 
profession should attend a graduate school of social work. 
expansion of social services in recent years has created suc 
heavy demand for social workers that in a few limited fields col 
graduates are accepted without graduate training, but they cai 
expect to be advanced to the higher administrative positions. 

The best undergraduate training for students expecting to e 
graduate schools of social work is a broad liberal arts educat 
with special emphasis upon the social sciences such as the socio 
concentration provides. Introductory statistics and psycho 
should be included, also Economics 111 and Government 103 
be found useful. Those planning to work in the Pacific South 
should learn to speak Spanish. 


SoctaL ResgEarcH. There is considerable demand for rese; 
workers in government agencies—federal, state, and local—as 1 
as in private foundations. Usually at least a master’s degre 
required, including a knowledge of statistical method. The reg 
undergraduate concentration in sociology will prepare one : 
quately for entrance into graduate school, for which there are q 
a number of scholarships and fellowships available for outstand 
students. 


TEACHING. Students preparing to teach sociology should fol 
the regular sociology concentration. A master’s degree is usu 
essential for teaching in high schools and junior colleges, an 
doctor’s degree for teaching in colleges and universities. Gradt 
scholarships, fellowships, and teaching assistantships are availé 
in a good many universities for outstanding students. 


Honors Study 


Jnors study is aimed at a deeper and more scholarly grasp of the 
nlent’s chosen field than is customary; it is also aimed at broaden- 
1 his intellectual life by the discovery and exploration of topics 
evant to the special subject of inquiry. Students who show the 
gacity and the inclination for more than average intellectual 
cievement may be permitted during their Junior and Senior years 
:nroll for honors study. 

‘n honors program frees the student’s energies by allowing him, 
aough a flexible use of instruction and courses of study, to spend 
“onsiderable portion of his time in independent study. Released 
«n as much academic routine as his instructors may approve, an 
cors candidate thus assumes responsibility for a more profound 
n wider knowledge than is expected of the ordinary student. He 
vi be admitted to honors status only upon the basis of a record | 
wich shows promise of competency to carry on work of high 
ulity; he will be continued only if he exercises initiative and self- 
juction, places scholarship consistently first among his interests, 
in maintains a high standard of scholarship in his honors program 
swell as in his other work. 


CONDUCT OF PROGRAMS 


Saeral administration of honors work is vested in the Courses of 
jtdy Committee, which reviews the programs of honors study 
jlaned by departments, divisions, or inter-divisional committees 
m administers the faculty regulations pertaining to them. 


ligibility: A minimum academic grade-point average of 3.0 1s 
x(narily a requirement for enrollment in honors study. Aside 
rca this requirement, the eligibility of a student for honors status 
s etermined by the department or division in which he will work. 


Tours: ‘The number of hours allotted to honors study must be 
‘oless than twelve and not more than eighteen. Within the limits 
ef hese hours a student may be excused from formal classes. The 
mhod of honors study varies in the divisions: it may be carried 
on'n seminar or laboratory projects, or it may consist of indepen- 
det study or creative work. 

‘he general requirement limiting to a total of fifty-two units the 
wok which may be taken in one department applies also to honors 


, 
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programs. The comprehensive examination in an honors prog 
however, may cover a greater area than does the Senior com 
hensive examination required of all students. 


Application: Application for enrollment should normally; 
made at the end of the Sophomore year. The application ft 
obtainable at the Registrar’s office, must include a statement of 
program which the applicant intends to follow and must 
approved by the faculty member in charge of the program. 
detailed information concerning divisional and departmental 
grams the student should consult members of the departmen 
division in which he would like to undertake honors study. 


Withdrawal: A student may withdraw from honors statu 
his own request with the approval of the division concerned 
case the performance of a student falls below a standard of I 
quality either in his honors work or in his courses, he may 
withdrawn from honors status either by the division or by 
Courses of Study Committee. 


Examinations: Evidence of the success of the student in 
honors work is measured by written and oral examinations admi 
tered toward the close of the Senior year. Normally all or pari 
the Senior comprehensive examination in a field of study will fc 
a part of the honors examination in that field. With regard to 
ordinary courses the student is subject to the requirements norm: 
pertaining to them. He may be exempted at the discretion of 
instructors concerned from taking course examinations within 
field of his honors program. 

A student’s performance in his honors examination and in ; 
other work required for the completion of his honors progr 
is judged by the department or division in accordance with f 
cedures approved by the division, or, in some instances, by 
inter-divisional committee with the approval of the Courses of Stl 
Committee. A student who has maintained in all his work a gra 
point average of 3.0 and who has met successfully all the requi 
ments of his program of honors study will be graduated witl 
notation of that accomplishment. He will be eligible also for gene 
commencement honors described below. A student who fails 
meet the standards of his honors program but who in his hon 
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ars completes work worthy of credit will be recommended by 
- Courses of Study Committee for graduation in course (rite). 


COMMENCEMENT HONORS 


ynona College awards the distinctions cum laude, magna cum 
jde, and summa cum laude to graduating seniors who have 
finguished themselves in the over-all average of their work and 
nthe senior comprehensive examination. 


GRADUATE WORK IN THE CLAREMONT 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


}iduate work in history, oriental affairs, Latin America, political 
cnomy, psychology, literature, philosophy, the biological and 
I'sical sciences, and the fine arts and music, along with 
fessional work in public school education and psychology, is _ 
oducted by the Claremont Graduate School, whose faculty 
nudes members of the staffs of Pomona College, Scripps College, 
n Claremont Men’s College, as well as its own appointees. A 
atlog will be furnished upon request to the Dean of the Claremont 
jiduate School, Harper Hall, Claremont, California. 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION 


MNY OUTSTANDING graduate or professional schools require or 
euest that applicants for admission, as well as for fellowships and 
cblarships, take the Graduate Record Examination administered 
yy Educational Testing Services, the national academic testing 
wanization. The Graduate Record Examination tests general 
<owledge in the fields of study covered by the Pomona College 
suriculum and does not require special preparation. Students who 
aind to enter graduate or professional schools are advised to write 
‘ay in their senior year directly to the Educational Testing Serv- 
ct Box 9896, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, California. 


Courses of Instruction 


LEMENTARY courses numbered below 50 are desig 
K primarily for the freshman year. Courses numbered 50 te 
are either those which follow the lower course or are the n 
advanced beginning courses. Courses numbered over 100 are 
juniors and seniors and may not be entered by students witk 
previous work in the same field, except by written permissior 
instructors. Courses numbered NC carry no academic credit. 
some departments a definite sequence of courses must be folloy 
The hyphen in a course number designates that credit will not 
allowed for only one semester of the year course. When cot 
numbers are connected by a comma, independent credit is gi 
for the work of the first semester. Entrance to the second seme 
is by permission of the instructor. 
Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than f 
Except by special permission, credit for only one unit of w 
in a department is not allowed. 


COURSES IN THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


Following the departmental offerings of Pomona College are lis 
certain courses in Scripps College and Claremont Men’s Coll 
open to Pomona sophomores, juniors and seniors under appro 
conditions. Normally only those courses so listed are open to’ 
mona College students. It should be noted that most of the Seri 
College courses are year courses and consequently credit can 
be allowed for only one semester. To enroll in courses other th 
those listed, students must first obtain a permission slip from | 
chairman of the corresponding department at Pomona. EF: 
regular student in residence in Pomona College shall, howes 
select not less than half of his registration each academic year fr 
courses in Pomona College. Normally freshmen will take th 
entire programs of study in the college of their residence. In af 
departments involving the use of physical equipment and laborate 
space, such as art and the sciences, it is necessary to impose lim 
on the exchange privileges. 

Certain graduate courses in the Claremont Graduate School « 
also open to Pomona seniors who are concentrating in the fiel 
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which the courses are offered. Permission must be secured from 
¢ chairman of the department in which the senior is concentrat- 
x and from the instructor giving the course. 

Where a course in Scripps, Claremont Men’s College, or the 
vaduate School duplicates the material of a Pomona course, credit 
Tl not be given for both. 


| DIVISIONS 


le courses in the Pomona College curriculum are arranged in 
lee divisions as follows: 


smsion I [Humanities] Art, Chinese, Comparative Literature, 
iglish, French, German, Greck, Italian, Latin; Music, Philosophy, 
sssian, Speech and Dramatics, Spanish 


Inston II [Natural Sciences| Astronomy, Biology, Botany, 
vemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Military Science, Physics, Psy-. 
hlogy, Zoology 


Inston III [Social Sciences] Economics, Education, Geography, 
jvernment, History, Oriental Affairs, Physical Education, Reli- 
in, Sociology 


Art 


tee types of concentration are open to students of art within the depart- 
ct: Painting (including Drawing and Design), Sculpture, and Art History. 
piialization may be determined in the second year, but correlation between 
lepractice of the two and three dimensional arts and historical and 
sietic study is maintained. 

4sense of design and an appreciation of and ability to render form must 
® hibited in the basic courses as the foundation for further specialization. 
h student will be expected to present his work in the Department Exhibi- 
otat the end of each year. A comprehensive examination is required of 
landidates for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Fr each unit of credit in Applied Art, there is required a minimum of 
ichour of assigned reading and two hours of studio work per week. 
tents are urged to prolong these periods when other work permits. 
Te total number of hours of Applied Art accepted toward graduation is 
», 2 distributed as not to exceed 8 hours in courses numbered under 100. 
‘ ourses where lecture and laboratory work are combined, the work is 


suced half theory and half applied. 
CONCENTRATION REQUIREMENTS 


ltaddition to the required courses listed in the concentrations described 
lo, sufficient courses to complete a total of 24 units of upper division work 
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are to be chosen from Upper Division Electives with the consent of 
chairman of the department. 
PAINTING 
Lower Division Requirements: Art 3, 9, 51, 61. 
Upper Division Requirements: Art 116, 120, 185. 
Upper Division Electives: Art 105, 115, 178, 185, or Scripps II-121, If 
II-123, II-130, Il-141. 
SCULPTURE 


Lower Division Requirements: Art 3, 9, 51, 65. 

Upper Division Requirements: Art 116, 162. . 

Upper Division Electives: Art 105, 115, 120, 178, 185, or Scripps II-: 
IJ-122, II-123, II-130, II-141. 


ART HISTORY 


Lower Division Requirements: History 1, Art 3, 9, 51. 
Upper Division Requirements: Art 115, 116, 178. 
Upper Division Electives: Art 105, 120, or Scripps II-r121, II-122, IL 
II-130, II-14r. 
SPECIAL PROGRAM 
WITH APPLIED ART TAKEN AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


Lower Division Requirements: History 1, Art 51, Art IL-2, and one of 
following: Art II-21, II-22, II-23 or I-30. 

Upper Division Requirements: 6 units of upper division European or Orie 
History, 9 units of Art History at Pomona College, 18 units of App 
Art at Scripps College. 


3a-3b. Destcn anp Drawine. Mr. Grant. A basic course investigating 
fundamentals of design as applied to painting and drawing. Tempera 
Casein will be the primary mediunis for class work. Two units. Two secti 


MW, 10-12; MW, 1:15-3:15. 


ga-gb. Scutprure. Mr. Lawler. A basic course in sculpture, comprisin 
study of the nature of form. Forms, both abstract and realistic, will 
constructed in a variety of media. 2 units. Two sections. TTA, 1:153 


TTh, 3:15-5:05 


51a-51b. Hisrory or Art. Staff. Study of the historical development 
art with especial attention to national genius and stylistic expression. 
Ancient, Classic, Early Christian and Byzantine Periods will be studied m 
first semester, and Medieval, Renaissance, Baroque, Neo-Classic, Romai 
Realistic and Contemporary Art in the second semester. This course 0! 
equivalent is normally a prerequisite for advanced courses in the Histor, 
Art. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


55a, 55b. Ancient Art anp ArcHaroLocy. Mr. Karo. A survey of the 
of Greece and Rome, in reference to the life of both countries and 
neighboring civilizations (Egyptian, Near Eastern, Italic, Etruscan, etc.» 
first semester will cover Greece, from the prehistoric Minoan-Mycet 
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ilture to Alexander the Great. Hellenistic Greece, Rome and the Roman 
Torld are reserved for the second semester. 3 units. MWF, ro. 


ta, 61b. Ficure Drawinc anp Grapuic Desicn. Mr. Grant. The rendering 
‘form with emphasis on the development of the student’s drawing ability. 
units. TTA, 9-11. 


ja-65b. Apvancep Scutpture. Mr. Lawler. Continuing study of the nature 
| form. Work from the model, modeling in relief. Consideration of 
alptural techniques and materials. 2 units. Two sections. TTh, 1:15-3:05; 


Th, 3:15-5:05. 


'5a, 105b. ApvANcED FicureE Drawine anp Grapuic Desicn. Mr. Grant. 


cunits. TTh, 9-11. 


15. Founpations oF Mopern Art. Staff. A survey of the significant 
sllistic trends of the eighteenth and nineteenth century art as background 
t the detailed study of the development of Impressionism, Expressionism, 


(bism and various contemporary schools of art. 3 units. First semester. 
TAS, ro. 


1. FunpaMENnTats oF Art Tueory. Staff. Studies in the relation of 
lsrary discussion of art to the development and appreciation of the fine arts. 
Iscussion of critical principles of leading art historians; aesthetic systems as 
pneiples of art history; practical exercises to test the validity of the various 
thories. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, ro. 


1a, 120b. Parntinc. Mr. Grant. Practice in still life, landscape and figure 
Pnting investigating various techniques and mediums. 2 units. T or Th, 
1 5-4:05 and arranged. 


tia-162b. Creative Scutpture. Mr. Lawler. A course open only to 
avanced students of ability for the development of original problems in 
vaous media. (May be repeated.) 2 units. Two sections. TTh, 1:15-3:05; 


Th, 3:15-5:05. 


Va, 176b. Proprems iN ANCIENT ART AND ArcHAEoLocy. Mr. Karo. A 
seuimar permitting advanced research in this field. Prerequisite: Classics 55 
a Art 51, 116 and permission of the instructor. With departmental per- 
Msion concentrators in Art History may substitute Art 176 for 178. 
Aanged. 


ja, 178b. Reapincs in History oF Art. Staff. The study of a particular 
peod, school, or movement in art. Offered primarily for majors in 
diory or theory of the subject. The course is designed to enable the student 
tobecome intimately familiar with the visual manifestations in painting, 
‘€ pture, architecture, or one of the minor arts of an era in which he may 

pursuing a study in philosophy, literature, or other field. Prerequisite, 
A 51, and Art 116. (May be repeated.) 3 units. Arranged. 
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185a, 185b. Prostems in AppLiep Art. Mr. Grant. Opportunity is giy 
for the pursuit of individual projects in the graphic arts to suit the inter 
and ability of the student. (May be repeated.) 1 to 3 units. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
IL-2. FunpamMenTats oF Drawinc aNp Destcn. Staff. Year course. Op 
only by special permission. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 
I-21. Brcrnninc Parntinc. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 or its equivale 
TTh, 1:15-4:05. 
Il-22. Brcinninc Weavinc. Mrs. Stewart. Year course. Prerequisite Il2 
its equivalent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 
I-23. Brcinninc Ceramics. Mr. Petterson. Year course. Prerequisite I 
or its equivalent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 
II-30. Brcrnninc Scurprurz. Mr. Stewart. Year course. Prerequisite | 
or its equivalent and permission of instructor. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


I-121 Apvancep Parntinc. Mr. McFee. Year course. Prerequisite IL-2 
equivalent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 

IL-122. Weavine. Mrs. Stewart. Year course. Prerequisite IIl-2 or equivale 
MWFE, 1:15-4:05. 

II-123. Czramics. Mr. Petterson. Year course. May be repeated for cre 
Prerequisite II-2 or equivalent. TTA, 1:15-4:05. 

II-130. Scuuprure. Mr. Stewart. Year course. May be repeated for cre 
Prerequisite IJ-2 or equivalent and permission of instructor. MWF, 1:15-4: 


Il-r4r. ArcurrecturaL Desicn AND Pranninc. Mr. Whitney Smith. Y 
course. Prerequisite II-2 or equivalent. By permission of instructor. rE 
1:15-4:05 and arranged hour. 


I-70. Printinc. Mr. Foster. One or two year course. TTh, 1:15-4:05. Regis 


tion by permission of the instructor. 
* * * 


Graduate work in the history of art and architecture and in applied ar 
available under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


Astronomy 


The general prerequisites for upper division courses or for concentration 
the department are Astronomy 51, its equivalent, or a satisfactory backgrot 
in science. Students transferring from Junior College or elsewhere may ‘ 
qualify for upper division registration or departmental concentration 
establishing the same prerequisites. | 
A basic program for concentration in Astronomy, with minor in Mai 
matics and Physics, should include Astronomy 155, 156, and at least 
units of 180, together with not less than six units of mathematics selec 
from Mathematics 52, 151, 152, and four to seven units from Physics 153, 
and 155. In special cases related upper division courses in chemistry or geol 
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ay be substituted in the minor fields. A reading knowledge of French and 
‘erman is also recommended. 


Astronomy-Geology Concentration. Required courses: Astronomy 51 and 
2; Geology 59, 110 and 112, plus additional upper-division units totaling 
;minimum of 24, selected from Astronomy 103, 151 and 180 (or in 
iceptional cases Astronomy 155 or 156), and Geology 107 and 161. The 
umprehensive examination will consist of one 3-hour examination in 
tronomy and one 3-hour examination in geology. 


‘a51b. Descriptive Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. A study of historical and 
jodern astronomy presented in non-technical form. Develops acquaintance 
sth the planets and constellations and an appreciation of man’s relation to 
t2 surrounding universe. Regular evenings with the telescopes at the 
Jackett Observatory are supplemented by project. assignments and field 
ecursions to the astronomical centers of the region. Classroom two hours 
tr week; observatory, one period per week. Laboratory fee $2.00 per 
snester. 3 units. MWF, rr. (See 151a, 151b below.) 


j2a, 102b. PracticaL AsTrroNnomy AND MerroroLocy. Mr. Whitney. Con- 
sts of sun observations with telescope and spectrohelioscope; studies of cloud 
f‘mations and air mass movements related to current weather and readings 
cthe Weather Bureau instruments at the Brackett Observatory. Photographic 
rording of observations introduce studies of the basic principles of the 
potographic process, and characteristics of various films and plates. Facilities 
a: also offered for those wishing to make their own telescope mirrors. Two 
cess periods and one laboratory period. Laboratory fee $2.00 per semester. 
3inits. Arranged. 


3. Navication. Mr. Whitney. A basic course in the principles and practice 
0 marine and air navigation. Observations of sun, moon and stars with 
sitants and transits of different types, and use of the latest almanacs and 
nvigation tables provide practical experience in solving navigation problems. 
< aeeli semester. Laboratory fee $2.00. Class TTh, 1:15. Laboratory 
aanged. 


Ita, 151b. Proprems 1n Descriptive Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. Offered 
cacurrently with and related to 51a-51b. May be elected by students having 
asatisfactory background in the physical sciences. Preliminary conference 
Wh the instructor required. 1 unit. Arranged. 


1}. Cxrrzstia, Mecuanics. Mr. Whitney. A short course in the application 
othe laws of mechanics and gravitation to the motions of the heavenly bodies 
Wh problems on the prediction of eclipses and occultations and on the 
C(aputation of the orbits of comets. 3 units. First semester. Arranged. 


t. Asrroprysics. Mr. Whitney. Considers the applications of the prin- 
ciles of modern physical science and analyses to the study of stellar and 
“mic problems and the reciprocal contributions of astronomical research. 
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Laboratory observations are both visual and photographic. Class one ho 
observatory two periods. Laboratory fee $2.00. Second semester. 3 un 
Class W, 2:15. Laboratory arranged. 


180. INvEsTIGATIONs IN Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. A unified program 
investigation is followed in some special field such as variable stars, lus 
studies, solar phenomena, etc. Each semester, 1 to 4 units. May be repea 
for credit. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit per semester. May also be elected 
advanced study in navigation. Arranged. 
* * # 

Graduate work in Applied Astronomy is available under the auspices of 

Claremont Graduate School. 


Biology 


Requirements for concentration: Lower Division Courses, Botany 12, 15, 
75 for those emphasizing botany; Zoology 1 and 60. Upper Division Cour 
Biology 112 and three courses in Group I and three courses in Group Il 
Biology 105 may be substituted for one course in either group): Group 
Botany 103, 105a, 107, 123a or 158; Group II, Zoology 120, 121, 123, 128, 
152. Additional upper division courses in Biology, Botany, or Zoology 
make 24 units. Related Fields: high school or college chemistry; either h 
school physics with a grade of A or B or 6 units of college physics 
Geology I. Foreign Language: to be arranged according to the needs 
the student. 


1a, tb. GENERAL Briotocy. Mr. Amrein, Mr. Phillips. A general cov 
designed primarily for those who do not intend to take further work 
biology. It may be taken for credit by those who have high school biolo 
botany, or zoology. It will consider material, methods, and fundamet 
principles in the selected fields of biology considered most significant 
every human being. Class, demonstration, and laboratory. Laboratory 
$6.00 each semester. 3 units. First semester class MW, 10 or 11; laborat 
(select one from -following): M, T, W, 1:15. Second semester, MWF, 
or 1z must be kept open for class; either T or W, 1:15-4:00 must be k 
open for laboratory. 


105. Bacrertotocy. Mr. Ryerson. General study of important bacte 

methods of culture and study, and their importance in disease and agricultt 

Prerequisite: one year of biological work. Laboratory fee, $8.00. Secc 

pig. 4 units. Class, MW, 10; laboratory, MW, 2:15-4:10, and conferet 
Moe 


112. Genetics. Mr. Amrein. This course considers modern developm¢ 
in the study of heredity and evolution and their general application to pl 
and animal breeding and to eugenics and race questions. Prerequisite: | 
year of biological work. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 8 or 9. 
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Botany 


‘hough botany is a pure science, and the curriculum at Pomona is planned 
ch this in mind, the subject offers excellent basic training for applied fields. 
iidy of botany may serve as preparation for graduate study and eventually 
| teaching, research, or service with such federal, state, or county govern- 
intal agencies as the United States Bureau of Plant Industry, Forest Service 
tluding the Forest and Range Experiment Stations, National Park Service, 
}1 Conservation Service, Fish and Wild Life Service, state fish and game 
amissions, or agricultural inspection agencies. 


3otany Concentration: LOWER DIVISION coursES, Botany 12, 15, 17, 75; 
Llogy 1 (or Biology ra and a summer session at the Marine Laboratory). 
JER DIVISION couRsES, Biology 112; Botany 103, 105, 107, 123a, and addi- 
ial courses in botany (other than 181), selected to make a total of 24 to 
junits of upper division work. RELATED FIELDs, Chemistry 1 (students 
iphasizing plant physiology should have Chemistry 1, 59, and 106, and 
| Is recommended); high school or college physics (Physics 1 or 51) or 
alogy 1. Prospective candidates for graduate work should consult the 
lvartment concerning foreign language requirements. 

eniors with concentration programs in botany or in biology emphasizing 
Many are required to register for Botany NC 198, the Senior Seminar, and 
ier (1) to present a satisfactory paper in this course and to pass an oral 
smination on the field of the paper, or (2) to pass the senior comprehen- 
1: examination. 

dl students concentrating in botany should consult Mr. Benson concerning 
h plant collection built up in various courses. This is a graduation require- 
mit, and the collection must be submitted for inspection at the time of the 
€or comprehensive examination. Credit for individual work on the 
ozction may be had by registration in Botany 81. 


otany-Zoology Concentration: See Biology. 


otany-Chemistry Concentration: Botany 12, 15 (4 units), 17, 75; Chem- 
st? I, 59; Physics 51. UPPER DIVISION couRsEs, Botany 103, 123, 158, and 
0 or 107; Chemistry 106, 110, 111. Recommended electives from the fol- 
ong list: Biology 112; Botany 105 or 107, whichever was omitted above; 
Imistry 158, 184, 187; Zoology 1, 60, 121, 123. Botany 12 and 15 or 17 and 
ttmistry 1 should be taken in the freshman year, and the full program 
hald be planned as early as possible. 


2 Genera Botany. Mr. Benson and Mr. Phillips. An elementary course 
ohose wishing general information concerning plants or foundation work 
Qotany. Special attention is given to the plant as a living organism, and 
Mhasis is upon structure and function in flowering plants. Studies of evolu- 
‘0 and of heredity are included. Laboratory fee $6.50. 3 units. First semes- 
‘tMWF, rz must be kept free for class; laboratory Section A, (if sufficient 
land), T, 1:15-3:05; Section B, Th, 1:15-3:05. 
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15. CLAssIFICATION AND Fizetp Botany. Mr. Benson. An elementary co 
in classification of primarily the flowering plants; with much field w 
No prerequisite, but permission of the instructor required. Laboratory 
field trip fee $8.75. 3 units. Students concentrating in botany or in bio 
with emphasis on botany must, others may, register for at least 1 uni 
Botany 75 concurrently. Second semester. Class, MW, 11; laboratory 
tion A, (if sufficient demand), T, 1:15-4:00, Section B, Th, 1:15-4:00. 


17. Survey or THE Prant Kinepom. Mr. Phillips. Relationships, 
histories, and development of algae, fungi, liverworts, mosses, ferns, © 
bearing trees, and flowering plants. No prerequisite, but permission of 
instructor required. Laboratory fee $6.50. 3 units. First semester. Giver 
alternate years. Class, TTh, 8; laboratory W, 1:15-4:00. 


75. Prant Crasstrication. Mr. Benson. Individual work in classificatio 
vascular plants (ferns, cone-bearing trees, and flowering plants). The stu 
begins or continues a collection of specimens used for developing a com 
tive method of plant identification. Required concurrently with Botany 
for those concentrating in botany or in biology with emphasis on bot 
elective for others. May be repeated for credit. Permission of instre 
required. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. 1 or 2 units. Second seme 
Arranged. 


81. ExemEnTary BoranicaL Prosiems. Staff. This course offers to quali 
students opportunities for additional supervised laboratory work in such fi 
as (a) structure and classification of algae, (b) culture and special physio 
of plants of any group favorable for study, (c) structure and developmer 
plants, or (d) ecology. Each semester, 1 or 2 units, but not more than 1 
may be taken in the first enrollment for a problems course. May be repe 
for credit. Permission of the instructor required. Laboratory fee $2.00 
unit. Arranged. 


103. Pianr Ecorocy (Autrcotocy). Mr. Phillips. A study of the effec 
environment upon plants of forests, deserts, chaparral, grassland, and w 
land, including the use of ecological and weather instruments in the f 
the effect of plants on the environment; and ecological adaptation in relé 
to plant evolution. Prerequisite: Botany 12 or permission of the instru 
Laboratory fee $8.00 and breakage deposit $5.00. Class, MW, 8; labora 
and field trips, F, 1:15-4:00 with occasional longer trips. (Omitted in 1951 


05a, 105b. CLAssIFICATION OF FLoweERING Piants. Mr. Benson. Study ol 
local native flowering plants and also of ferns and cone-bearing trees. | 
ciples and methods of classifications; evolutionary series; history of botal 
classifications; geographical distribution of plants correlated with geolo: 
history. Field trips for study of plants in their native habitats. Prerequ 
Botany 15. Laboratory and field trip fee $8.75 each semester. 3 units. 
in alternate years. Class MW, 9; laboratory and field M, 2:75-5:05. (Om 
iN 1951-52.) 
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. Structure, DEVELOPMENT, AND RELATIONSHIPS OF GREEN Piants. Mr. 
son. A review of the structure, evolutionary series, and relationships of 
|groups of green plants. Prerequisite, Botany 12 and 17 or equivalent. 
oratory fee $8.00. 4 units. Second semester. Given in alternate years. Class, 
(7F, 9; laboratory M, 2:15-5:05. 


2, 123b. Pxiant Puysiotocy. Mr. Phillips. A study of physiological pro- 
ses and principles, including photosynthesis, germination, dormancy, water 
‘tions, mineral nutrition, respiration, growth and growth hormones, and 
yors affecting flowering and fruiting. Experiments include growing plants 
whe greenhouse and laboratory exercises. Prerequisite: Botany 12; high 
hol chemistry, and after 1951-52 elementary college chemistry; or permis- 
< of the instructor. Laboratory fee $10.00 each semester and breakage 
eosit $5.00. 4 units. Given in alternate years. Class MWF, 8; laboratory 
{t15-4:00. | 


5 Apvancep Prant Ecotocy (Synecotocy). Mr. Phillips. The analysis 
folant communities by various types of field sample plots to determine 
‘ich plants are associated and why; discussions of factors affecting plant — 
ezraphy and the major plant communities primarily of the United States. 
fequisites: Botany 12, 15, 103, and completion of or concurrent registra- 
< in Botany 105; or permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee $8.00 and 
tikage deposit $5.00. 3 units. Second semester. Given in alternate years. 
lis, MW, 8; laboratory and field trips F, 1:15-4:05 with occasional longer 
His. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


6 Pant Anatomy. Mr. Phillips. A review of the structure of seed plants 
M preparation of microscope slides with practice on materials partly of the 
fent’s own choosing to represent structure or development of plants or for 
yilogical data. Prerequisites, Botany 12, 17, and 107; or permission of the 
aructor. Laboratory fee $7.00 and the cost of special materials for the 
tent’s slide collection. First semester. 3 units. Given in alternate years. 


iis TTh, 8; laboratory W, 1:15-4:00. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


7 Principces oF Systematic Botany. Mr. Benson. Principles involved 
Qorganizing plant groups according to genetic relationships into families, 
2ra, species, varieties, etc. Methods of exploration for data; classification 
f ative populations, choice of scientific names, and description. Prerequisites, 
any 12, 15, and 105, or permission of instructor. Laboratory and field trip 
e$9.00. First semester. 3 units. Given in alternate years. Class and labora- 


o MWF, 9. Field trips arranged. 


8 Apvancep Botanica Prosiems. Staff. Special individual work in any 
ie! of botany for students with adequate preparation. The student may 
Mcipate preparation of a thesis for the Master’s Degree by beginning a 
otolem or continuing one begun in Botany 123, 158, 167, 175 or other 
"0’ses, or he may work upon any significant problem approved by the 
M-uctor. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Permission 
othe instructor required. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. Arranged. 
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NC198. Senior Seminar. Staff. Review and integration of various ph 
of botany and the biological sciences. Required of all seniors the year 
graduation and of February graduates the preceding year. No cre 
Arranged; meeting for one hour in alternate weeks. Second semester. 

* * * 


Graduate work in botany is offered through the Claremont Gradt 
School. The facilities for research in plant classification are particularly g 
since the Pomona College Herbarium includes about 300,000 specimens ; 
since the library has been developed primarily for work in this field. - 
study of ecology, the vicinity of Claremont is exceptionally good, since alp 
forest, woodland, chaparral, grassland, ocean shore, and various desert fc 
are within easy reach. Research may be undertaken in systematic botany, pl 
physiology, ecology, or some phases of plant morphology. Recently the Ran 
Santa Ana Botanic Garden has become affiliated with the Associated ( 
leges, and it is being moved to Claremont. Ultimately it will join y 
Claremont College in offering graduate work in Botany. 


Zoology 


Three programs of concentration are offered: Zoology; Zoology-Chemist 
and Zoology-Botany (Biology). Students interested in pre-medical train: 
should consult the pre-medical course under Pre-professional Programs. 


Zoology Concentration. Preparation for teaching (at junior college leve 
research, or government service. Students interested in any one of th 
objectives should plan on at least one year of graduate study. Requiremen 
Zoology, 1, 115, 120, 123, and 12 units of upper division courses chosen fr 
Biology, Zoology, and summer courses at the Marine Laboratory. 


Zoology-Chemistry Concentration. Preparation for positions allied to medici 
such as nursing, medical technology or research assistants. Training in typi 
is recommended. Requirements: Zoology 1, 60, 121, 123; Chemistry 1, - 
106 and one semester of 110 and 111; Physics 1 or 51; 11 units chosen fr 
Biology 105; Chemistry 107, 109, 110b and r111b; and Zoology 106, 1 
and 126. 


Zoology-Botany Concentration. Preparation for teaching at the high sche 
level. For requirements consult program listed under Biology. 


The Zoology Department is prepared to advise on a program which ¥ 
permit junior transfer students to complete all requirements for the Bachel 
and Master of Arts degrees, and for the teaching credential in three ye: 
and two summer sessions. Transfer students may be admitted to upf 
division courses without the specific prerequisites listed if in the opinion 
the instructor they have had equivalent material elsewhere. 
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Zoology Department of Pomona College in an arrangement with the 
ornia Institute of Technology offers summer work at the Kerckhoff 
ine Laboratory at Corona del Mar. The 1951 session will run from 
ust 6 to September 8 inclusive. Tuition for full registration (6 units) 
90. Further information may be secured from the Department of Zoology. 


9. GENERAL ZooLocy. Mr. Pequegnat. An introduction to all the special 
s of modern zoology for those desiring general information concerning 
vals, as well as for majors in the department. Reference is made to all 
es of animals, but only those forms which best illustrate important 
ogical principles are studied intensively. No prerequisites. Laboratory fee 
9 each semester. 3 units. Class TTh, 10; laboratory W or TA or F, 


4:05. 


Marine Zootocy AND Ecotocy. Mr. Pequegnat. An elementary course 
ted to discussion of biological principles as observed in marine animals. 
ddition considerable attention is given to the evolutionary development 
1e various groups, as well as to their specific identification, their ecological 
ibution, and their habits. Lecture, laboratory, and field work. Designed 
cially to fulfill the Biological Science requirement. Offered at the Marine 
oratory. 6 units. 


Mammaian Anatomy. Mr. Ryerson. A study of the principles and 
niques of anatomy involving a consideration of the various anatomical 
ionships and trends displayed by mammals including man. Laboratory 
ted principally to an intensive dissection of the cat. Prerequisite: one 
of biology or zoology. Laboratory fee $4.00. 3 units. First semester. 
s, M, 9; laboratory TTh, 1:15. 


ParasitoLocy. Mr. Pequegnat. An introduction to the general nature 
arasitism, including a survey of all types of animal parasites in which 
e of greatest medical, economic, and social importance to man will receive 
or consideration. Prerequisite, any one of following: Zoology 1, 11, or 
ogy. I. 2 units. First semester. TTA, 9. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


ParastroLocy Lasoratory. Mr. Pequegnat. Study both of prepared 
erials of significant parasites and their biological vectors, and of living 
sites removed from invertebrate and vertebrate hosts. Some time will be 
sted to slide preparation. Prerequisite: Zoology 106 (may be taken con- 
ently). 1 unit. First semester. T, 1:15. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


CoMPARATIVE VERTEBRATE ANATOMY. Mr. Pequegnat. A course embody- 
an analysis of the phylogenetic changes undergone by the principal 
an-systems accounting for their present structure, and a comparative study 
he structure of modern vertebrates. Laboratory devoted to dissections of 
a-mammalian vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zoology 60. Laboratory fee $8.00. 
nits. Second semester. Class MW, 9; laboratory TTh, 1:15. 


CompaRATIVE VERTEBRATE Empryotocy. Mr. Amrein. A study of 
elopment of representative vertebrates from fertilization through organo- 
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genesis. Prerequisite: Zoology 115. Laboratory fee $8.00. First semes 
4 units. Class TTA, 8; laboratory TAF, 1:15. 


121. MAMMALIAN Puystotocy. Mr. Ryerson. An introduction to the sti 
of the functions of the organ-systems of mammals, with especial reference 
man. Particular attention will be given to the elements of nutrition and to 
integrative aspects of the endocrine and nervous systems. Prerequisite: Zool 
60. 3 units. First semester, MWF, 8. : 


123. Laporatory MerHops 1n Puysiotocy. Mr. Ryerson. Special emph. 
on the physiology of the vertebrates. Prerequisites: Zoology 121 (may 
taken concurrently), and one year of chemistry. Laboratory fee $6.00. F 
semester. 2 units. MW, 1:15. 


125. Husrorocica, Tecunique. Mr. Ryerson. Theory and practice of prep: 
tion of vertebrate cells and tissues for microscopical study. Prerequisite: 
year of biological science. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee $4 
I unit. Second semester. F, 1:15-4:05. 


126. CoMPARATIVE VERTEBRATE Histotocy. Mr. Ryerson. The microscop 
anatomy of representative vertebrates. Prerequisite: Zoology 125. Sect 
semester. 3 units. Laboratory fee $8.00. Class TTh, 8; laboratory T’, 1:15. 


128. Enromotocy. Mr. Amrein. A general course in the structure, ph 
ology, and classification of insects. Each student makes his own collection 
identification and study. Prerequisite: Zoology 1a or its equivalent. Laborat 
fee $6.00. 3 units. Second semester. Class T, 1:15; laboratory T, 2:15; TA, 1. 


130. Marine Inverresrates. Mr, Pequegnat. A study of invertebrates re 
ing in the sea from the points of view of their phylogenetic relationships, tl 
morphology, and their physiology. Lecture and laboratory. Laboratory deve 
principally to Pacific Coast types. Offered at the Marine Laboratory. 3 uf 


150. Marine Ecotocy. Mr. Pequegnat. A study of marine invertebrates 
they exist in the field. Animals are observed and collected in the field : 
returned to the laboratory for specific identification and observation in 
living state. The lectures are devoted to discussion of the distribution of e 
species observed and the factors which may account for these distributio 
patterns. The course is so organized that anyone registering for it sho 
either have a thorough grounding in the morphology and physiology 
marine invertebrates or take Zoology 130 concurrently. Offered at the Mar 
Laboratory. 3 units. 


152a, 152b. Ecotocy oF THE VerresraTes. Mr. Pequegnat. A study of 
land vertebrates, principally of this region, considering the bases of clas: 
cation, life histories, adaptations to the environment, populations, and 
factors which account for their present distribution. First semester devo 
principally to birds and mammals; second semester to amphibia and rept 
2 units each semester. Prerequisite: one year of biological work. Class T, 
laboratory W, 1:15-4:05. 
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ZooLocy ProsEMINarR. Staff. Discussion of selected topics of current 
rest to zoologists. Each semester. Open to all levels. No credit. T, 4:15. 


INTRODUCTION To REsEARCH IN ZooLocy. Staff. Open to those students 
sentrating in zoology or pre-medicine on consent of the staff. Each semes- 
1 to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. 
sred at Marine Laboratory as well as at Claremont. Arranged. 


Chemistry 


centration Requirements: Chemistry 1, 59, 106, 107, 109, 110, 111, 158, 
; Physics 51; Mathematics 1, 65. : 


professional Program: Students who plan professional work in Chemistry 
uld follow the suggested program below. It is based upon the recom- 
idations of the American Chemical Society Committee for Professional 
ining of Chemists. Pomona College has been placed upon the approved 
by this committee. The schedule is intended as a guide only for aid in 
nning the program and individual deviations may be made as needed. 


shman Year: Chemistry 1 or 59, 106; Mathematics 1; English 1; Elec- 
Se 


homore Year: Chemistry 59-106 if not taken in first year, 110, 111; 
thematics 65; Physics 51; German 1; Electives. 


ior Year: Chemistry 107, 158, 159; German 53; Electives. 


ior Year: Chemistry 109, 112, 184, 185, 187 (181 and 199 also recom- 
nded but not required to satisfy ACS certification); Electives. 


ology-Chemistry Concentration: Zoology 1, 60, 121, 123; Chemistry 1, 59, 
) and one semester of 110, 111; Physics 1 or 51; 11 units chosen from 
emistry r10b, 111b, 107, 109; Biology 105; Zoology 106, 107, 126. 


tany-Chemistry Concentration: See Botany 


-paration for Teaching: Students who plan to teach in secondary schools 
yuld consult the department before registration for the junior and senior 
irs. By proper coordination of work it is possible to obtain the Masters 
sree in Chemistry and the general secondary credential upon completion 
graduate work for one year plus two summer sessions. 


ee Year Program for Junior College Graduates: Transfer students from 
rior Colleges may be able to plan a three year program leading to the 
isters degree and/or a secondary credential. The departmental chairman 
ould be consulted for details. 
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Fees: A fee is required for each laboratory course, to cover the cost « 
chemicals. In addition a locker deposit must be made to cover breakage an 
loss of equipment. The unused balance of the deposit is returned at the en 
of the year. 


ta, 1b. INTRopucTory Cuemistry. Mr. Pierce. Beginning course to acquait 
the student with basic laws of chemistry and reactions of the more commo 
elements. 3 units. Lectures, TTh, 9. Laboratory Th or F, 1:15-4:05. Fee, $6.c 
each semester. Deposit, $5.00 for the year. 


Second Year Chemistry. The courses in qualitative and quantitative 
analysis, Chemistry 59, 106, are coordinated to give an advanced 
review of chemical principles along with the study of analytical 
methods. Exceptionally well prepared students may omit Chemistry 1 
and start with 59. 


59. Quatirative Anatysis. Mr. Smith. The lectures deal with applicatior 
of the principles of chemical equilibrium to the separations and identificatior 
of the common ions, and with the chemical reactions of these ions. Semimiet 
analytical procedures are used. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1 or consent of instru 
tor. 4 units. Fee, $6.00, deposit, $5.00. First semester. Lecture MW, 1 
Laboratory, M, 2:15-5:05; T, 1:15-4:05. 


106. BEGINNING QUANTITATIVE ANALysis. Mr. Pierce. The lectures deal wit 
the theory and practice of analytical methods and with selected topics ¢ 
inorganic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 59. 4 units. Fee, $8.00, deposi 
$5.00. Second semester. Lectures, MW, ro. Laboratory, M, 2:15-5:05; WV 


1:15-4:05. 


107. ADVANCED QuanTiTATIvE ANaLysis. Mr. Pierce. Prerequisite, Chemistr 
106 or equivalent. 3 units. Fee $8.00, deposit $5.00. First semester. Laborator 


M, 2:15-5:10 and TW, 1:15-4:05. 


109. THEORY oF Quantitative Anatysis. Mr. Pierce. Lectures and problen 
assignments on complex equilibria, oxidation potentials and more advance 
theory of quantitative separations. Prerequisite, Chemistry 106 or equivalent 
r unit. First semester. Lecture W, 9. 


110a, 110b. ELEMENTARY OrcANIC CuHeEmistry. Mr. Hansch. The first semes 
ter is a survey of organic chemistry including aliphatic and aromatic chem 
istry. The second semester is a more detailed study of some of the mor 
advanced organic reactions. Prerequisite, Chemistry 1 or equivalent. 3 unit: 


Lectures MWF, 11. 


111a, 111b. INTRopucTION To Orcanic LaporaTory Meruops. Mr. Hansch 
First semester, instruction in laboratory operations and organic preparations 
Second semester, organic preparations and introduction to qualitative organi 
analysis. 1 unit. Fee $6.00, deposit $5.00 each semester. Laboratory F, 1:15 
4:05. 
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7a, 112b. Orcanic SyntHEses. Mr. Hansch. Advanced preparations to 
plement the laboratory work of Chemistry 111. Open only to students 
ing the pre-professional program. 1 unit. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, 111. 
= 7-50, deposit $5.00 each semester. Laboratory Th, 1:15-4:05. 


3a, 158b. Puystcar Cuemistry. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite Chemistry 106, 
), Physics 51, Mathematics 65. Chemistry 110 may be taken concurrently. 
inits. Lectures TTAS, ro. 


). PysicaL Cuemistry Lazoratory. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite, Chemistry 
a. 3 units. Fee $10.00, deposit $5.00. Second semester. Laboratory M, 2:15- 


o and TW, 1:15-4:05. 


ta, 181b. Current Topics in Cuemistry. Staff. Oral reports by students 
1 faculty on contemporary chemical research. Objectives are the training 
students in the use of chemical literature and in the clear presentation of 
entific results. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, 158 (may be taken concurrently) 
1 reading knowledge of German. 1 unit. Arranged. 


|}. ApvaNceD Orcanic Cuemistry. Mr. Hansch. A survey of current 
ories of organic reaction mechanisms. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, 158a. 
nits. Second semester. Lectures MWF, 9. 


5; ADVANCED INorGANIC CuHeEmistry. Mr. Smith. The lectures will include 
liscussion of atomic and molecular structure as related to spectra, and such 
ected topics as coordination compounds, nuclear chemistry, chemistry of 
: lanthanide and actinide series, and the chemistry of hydrides and non- 
tallic oxides. Prerequisites: Chemistry 107, 110, 158 (may be taken con- 
rently). 3 units. First semester. Lectures MWF, 9. 


7. QuatiTaTivE Orcanic Anatysis. Mr. Hansch. The use of systematic 
cedures for the identification of organic compounds. Prerequisite, Chem- 
y 106, 110, and reading knowledge of German. 3 units. Fee $7.50, deposit 
oo. First semester. Laboratory W, 1:15-4:10, plus two arranged periods. 


’a-192b. SpEcTRocHEMICAL ANatysis. Mr. Pierce. Training in the opera- 
n of the spectrograph, use of excitation sources, qualitative analysis of a 
‘ety of samples, densitometry, preparation of working curves, and quanti- 
‘ve analysis. Each student is expected to prepare and test a working curve 
_a specific analysis. Assigned readings and frequent conferences in addition 
laboratory work. Prerequisite, Chemistry 107, 158, and consent of instructor. 
ist be taken for a total of 6 units, but may be started either semester. 3 units. 
2 $10.00 plus cost of supplies (film and electrodes). Arranged. 


). UNpercrapuaTE Reszarcu. Staff. Seniors may take 6 units of research 
‘Physical, Organic or Analytical Chemistry, under direction of a staff 
‘mber. The work may be taken in one semester or extended over two. A 
sis is required. Prerequisite, average of B in chemistry courses and 


‘sent of instructor. Fee $3.00 per unit, deposit $5.00. Each semester. 
ranged. 
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NC 171. Gtassptowinc. Mr. Smith. Training is given in the fundamen| 
operations involved in the construction of scientific glass apparatus (int| 
seals, metal to glass seals, construction of mercury vapor pump and McLe| 
gauge). Academic credit toward graduation is not given for this course |; 
the registrant receives a recorded grade indicating the proficiency attain. 
2 units. Either semester. Fee $7.50 plus cost of glass used. Laborate) 
arranged. egg es ; | 
Graduate work leading to the M.A. degree is offered under auspices of t 
Claremont Graduate School. The Claremont catalog should be consulted 1) 
details. | 


Classics 


In the interest of providing a maximum offering in Classics, a coordinat 
program is offered by the departments of Pomona and Scripps College. 
broad program is thereby assured to meet the needs of all students wi 
desire training in Latin and Greek or in the literature of Classical Antiqui 
in translation. Mr. Carroll will gladly advise Pomona students regardu 
opportunities in this program, and will assist in developing programs | 
study which will meet basic requirements. 


GREEK 


51a-51b. ELEMENTARY GREEK. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer (Scripps). A stu 
of the principles of Greek grammar for beginning students. The course 
designed to provide a firm foundation for the further study of the langua, 
and its literature. Simplified reading materials will be utilized as fully | 
possible. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


tora, 10rb. INTERMEDIATE GreEK. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer (Scripp: 
For students who have had Greek 51a-51b or equivalent. A reading cour 
in Greek with selections from the Apology of Socrates, Homer’s Odyss¢ 
Euripides’ Medea, the Greek. New Testament and Church Fathers. 3 uni 
Arranged. 


LatTIN 
ta-tb, Evementary Latin. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer (Scripps). Lat 
grammar and syntax for students with no secondary school Latin. The ain 
and purposes of individual students enrolled will be particularly considere 
by the instructor in this course. Its general goal is to develop an ability | 
read Latin as quickly as possible, and to make use of that ability for a fu 
ther understanding of the language. 3 units. MWF, 8. | 


57a, 57b. InTermepiate Latin. Mr. Carroll. For students with one or tw 
years of secondary school Latin, or Latin 1a-tb. Selected readings frot 
Sallust, Cicero, Vergil, Ovid, St. Augustine, and the Vulgate Bible. Or: 
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aslation and discussions of grammar and syntax will be coordinated with 
ures on the history of Latin literature. Emphasis will be on reading 
in as a living language. Attention will be given to the needs of the 
ividual student in preparation of reading program. 3 units. Arranged. 


7a, 117b. RomMAN WRITERS OF THE Repusiic. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer 
vipps). A survey in Latin of the outstanding Roman writers in the second 
1 first centuries B.C. An intensive study of a single author will be made 
ring the second semester of the course. Open to all students who have had 
ee years or more of secondary school Latin or the equivalent. Year course. 
ranged. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


ja, 118b. Roman WriTERs OF THE Empire. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer 
vipps). A survey in Latin of the outstanding Roman writers in the first 
1 second centuries A.D. An intensive study of a single author will be made 
ring the second semester of this course. Open to all students who have 
ee years or more of secondary school Latin or equivalent. 3 units. 
ranged. 


GREEK AND RoMAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


va, 160b. CrasstcaL Epic, DRAMA AND PRosE IN THE WESTERN HERITAGE. 
. Carroll. A course in general education for all students desiring orienta- 
1 in the culture of the Graeco-Roman world and its legacy to modern 
lization. No previous training is required in Classical languages or Ancient 
story. A broad program of lectures covering the salient phases of ancient 
| and art will be integrated with a reading program in translation includ- 
1 Homer, Vergil, the Classical dramatists, Thucydides, Tacitus, Aristotle 
il St. Augustine. An effort will be made to trace the principal intellectual 
irents of antiquity and to indicate their influence upon modern art, liter- 
tre and society. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


6. GREEK AND RoMAN Comepy aNp Satire. Mr. Palmer. A course 
«gned to cover in English translation the dramas of Aristophanes, Menan- 
«, Plautus, and Terence and the literature of the outstanding Greek and 
man writers in the field of satire. Lectures will be given on the history of 
i development of the theatre, on the history of comedy and the mime, and 
tthe development of satire and satiric forms. Year course. Arranged. 
(nitted in 1951-52.) 


17. GREEK AND Roman Tracepy. Mr. Palmer. A course designed to cover 
English translation the dramas of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and 
e2ca. Lectures will be given on the history of the development of the thea- 
on the history of tragedy, and on the development of the tragic form. 
ats. Arranged. nid es. 


lrory or Gregce. For description see History ror. 
lrory or Rome. For description see History 102. 


Ment Art anp ArcHaroLocy. For description see Art 55a, 55b. 
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Comparative Literature | 


Concentration in Continental Literature. Designed for students who j; 
interested in European Literature. | 


Requirements: 24 units in courses numbered over 100. Twelve of th: 
units must be in Continental Literature (in translation), twelve in Europ 
or classic literature in the original language. Electives in English literat) 
and Classics 160a, b are strongly recommended. | 


148a, 148b. Reapincs in ConTINENTAL LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION. ‘} 
Baumann. A study of outstanding works of Cervantes, Moliére, Goet 
Flaubert, Balzac, Tolstoy, Ibsen (for Juniors and Seniors only). 3 un 
Arranged. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


181a, 18rb. Reapincs IN CoNTINENTAL LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION. | 
Baumann. A study of outstanding works of Dante, Montaigne, Stendt 
Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Thomas Mann, and others. Open to Seniors. Oth 
admitted only on permission of the instructor. 3 units. Arranged. | 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
I-152a, 152b. Comparative LireraturE. Mr. Merlan. Year course. . 


4:15-6:05. 


Economics 


A concentration program in Economics is suggested in general for those w 
wish to understand the nature and operation of the economic system 
which they live and in particular for the student who contemplates a car 
in business, law, teaching, or research. Emphasis in the training is on sour 
of information and processes of analysis which are essential to leaders in | 
business and professional world. 


Prerequisites: Lower division courses, Economics 5a, 51, and 57. Econom 
51, or equivalent, is a prerequisite for all advanced courses in economics. 


Required courses: Economics 103, 104, 190 and other courses in econom 
to bring the total of upper division courses to 24 units. 


Recommended program: Economics 5 in the freshman year, Econom 
51 and 57 in the sophomore year, Economics 103, 104, 109, 110 in the jum 
year, and Economics 190 and other courses in the field of the student's spec 
interest during the senior year. 


Pre-Professional programs: Students planning to take graduate work 
business administration or law should include courses in English writing 4 
literature, speech, psychology, and philosophy in addition to courses 
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ernment, history, and sociology. Courses in mathematics and in one or 
re foreign languages are strongly recommended particularly for those 
nding to take graduate work in economics in preparation for a career 
eaching or research. 


Jonors Study: A student who wishes to major in Economics and pursue 
individualized program of honors study should confer with a member of 
department during his sophomore or junior year. 


unior Transfers: Transfer students should consult with some member of 
Economics staff with a view to adjusting their programs so as to achieve 
tisfactory concentration. 


"hree-Year M.A. Program: Proximity and cooperation between Pomona 
lege and the Claremont Graduate School make it conveniently possible 
students so interested to plan, beginning with their junior year, a three- 
f program enabling them to earn both the B.A. and M.A. degrees. The 
‘k for the Master’s degree may be taken in economics, business & public 
umistration, or in political economy. 


a addition, the Claremont Summer Session, sponsored jointly by the four 
ociated Colleges in Claremont, makes it feasible for those desiring to 
tinue their academic work throughout the year either to accelerate their 
grams or to enroll for courses in education that would enable them, within 
| three year period, also to obtain certificates for teaching in the high 
rols or junior colleges of California. Any student interested in pursuing 
1 a program is invited to confer with the Department. 


ComMBINED INTRODUCTORY CoURSE IN ECONoMICS AND GOVERNMENT 


or the benefit of a limited number of students unable to include in their 
rams a full year each of economics and government, these two Depart- 
its cooperate in offering the combined course described below. It may be 
fred in fulfillment of one of the requirements for distribution in the lower 
(sion but not in combination with either Economics 51 or Government 51, 
ich are the recommended courses. The two halves of the course may be 
im in either order or concurrently. Credit will not be given for the com- 
lion of only one half of the course. 


«nomics 1a. AmeERIcAN Economic System. Staff. A study of fundamental 
suomic institutions, problems and processes special attention being given to 
aors which determine national income, employment and production. (Sub- 
étially equivalent to Economics 51a.) 3 units. First semester, TITAS, so. 
end semester, TTAS, 8. 


ernment tb. AmericAN Po.iticat System. Staff. A study of basic 
O1ucal institutions, problems and processes, with emphasis on the Constitu- 
0, democracy, federalism and the functions of legislation and administra- 
ee etally equivalent to Government 51b.) 3 units. Second semester, 
4lO, IO. 
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ECONOMICS 


5a, 5b. Accountine. Mr. Oliver. A study in theory and method, develop 
from the balance sheet the fundamental principles underlying alike 
construction and interpretation of financial records. Open to freshmen. 3 ur 
Two sections: TTh, 9 and zo. Laboratory, W or F, 1:15-3:15. 


51a-51b. Principces oF Economics. Staff. The basic course in economics 
both majors and non-majors. The nature and operation of the Ameri 
economic system and its place in the world economy. Includes curr 
economic problems and related public policies. Not open to freshmen. 3 un 
MWF, 8 and 9; TTAS, 8 and zo. 


57. STATISTICS FOR THE SociaL Sciences. Mr. Break. A course in the appl 
tion of quantitative method to economic and social problems with emphi 
on the interpretation of the results obtained. Frequency series and time ser 
analysis, elementary sampling, simple correlation, construction and interpri 
tion of index numbers. (Credit will not be given for both Economics 57 : 
Psychology 102.) 3 units. First semester. TTS, 9. Laboratory, T, 2:15-4 
or Th, 2:15-4:15. 


65. ConsumER Economics. Mr. Perry, Mr. Bond. A course designed j 
marily to meet the needs of the student who is not majoring in econon 
yet wishes to secure basic information concerning personal financial pr 
lems. Includes a study of insurance, home ownership, investments, budgeti 
credit purchases, banking procedures, and consumer loans. Prerequisite: E 
nomics 51a or Political Economy ta. 2 units. Second semester, TTA, 9. 


66. ProsLemMs in ConsuMER Economics. Mr. Perry, Mr. Bond. For stude 
enrolled in Economics 65. Each student will be required to pursue supervi 
study on some problem in the field. Permission of instructor required. 1 wi 
Second semester, S, 9. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


Economics 51 or equivalent is prerequisite for all advanced courses 
Economics. 


103. Monzy anp Banxinc. Mr. Bond. Principles of money, credit, 2 
banking interpreted in the light of the institutions and financial organizat 
designed to supply society with adequate media of exchange. The relat 
of money, income, and prices, and the problems of monetary managem 
and fiscal policy. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, zo. 


104. Economic THrory aNp Bustness Poticy. Mr. Bond. A study of | 
organization of economic activity through markets and prices with emphé 
on the analytical method in economics; resource use and income division 
markets containing various mixtures of competition and monopoly; | 
relationship between economic analysis and business practice. 3 units. Fi 
semester. MWF, 10. 
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_ Corporation Finance. Principles underlying the promotion, financial 
cture and control, failure, and reorganization of corporate enterprise. 
requisite: Economics 5, or equivalent training in accounting. 3 units. 
tt semester. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


. Pusitic Finance. Mr. Break. A study of government taxing and 
nding policies and of their effect on the volume of production and employ- 
it, the price level, and the distribution of income. Special attention is 
sn to the problem of the public debt and to proposals for tax reform. 
nits. Second semester. TAS, zo. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND Pustic Poticy. Mr. Bond. A study of 
basic American policy of maintaining competition to control economic 
avior with some consideration of agricultural policy, utility regulation, 
| other forms of industrial control. Case studies of specific firms and 
ustries and the work of the Antitrust Division and Federal Trade Com- 
sion are emphasized. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


Lasor Economics. Mr. Perry. An examination of the tools of economic ' 
lysis in their relation to problems of labor. A brief history of organized 
xr is followed by an analysis of such problems as labor productivity, 
imum wage legislation, maintenance of full employment, and union 
ze and hour policies. Economics 104 or equivalent is desirable but not 
wired as a prerequisite. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


a-150b. ApvaNcep AccountTine. Staff. Advanced accounting theory and 
ctice applied to the managerial problems of valuation and operation in 
ious types of business concerns. Accounting for the organization and 
tidation of co-partnerships and corporations, for combinations and con- 
dations, for trusts, estates, receiverships, and branches. To be offered if 
cient demand. 3 units. Prerequisite: Economics 5 or equivalent. TTAS, 8. 


; INTERREGIONAL ‘TrapE. Mr. Oliver. A study of trade principles, 
lems, and policies. Topics include the balance of payments and the 
messes of its equilibrium, international commercial policies and trade 
ements, the international monetary fund and the world bank, and the 
tlem of world reconstruction. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. 

; 

3 Apvancep Sratistics. Mr. Break. More advanced work in the subjects 
lady covered in Economics 57; includes analysis of variance, chi-square 
s, and multiple and partial correlation. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9 


1 Th, 2:15-4:15. 


) History or Economic Tuoucut. Mr. Perry. A survey of the develop- 
ut of economic science and policy from the forerunners of the classical 
tol to the present date with emphasis on those aspects of economic doctrine 
Ich contribute most to an understanding of the present status of the field 
conomics. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 
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191. Monetary Tueory. Mr. Bond. A systematic study of the theoret 
tools of analysis used in consideration of the economic system as a wh 
Emphasis is placed upon monetary and general equilibrium theory. | 
requisite: Economics 104 and permission of instructor. 3 units. Sec 
semester. Arranged. 


192. Bustness Cycizs. Mr. Oliver. An introduction to the general prob 
of economic change; the history, theory, and measurement of business cy 
together with study of theories of cyclical stabilization. 3 units. Second ser 
ter. MWFE, 8. 


198. InrRopucTION To ResEarcH. Mr. Perry. Supervised advanced st 
in any field of economics. Each student will pursue an individual rese: 
project which will provide the basis for oral reports, group discussion, 
a final written research report. Open to qualified seniors with the permis) 
of instructor. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. 


199. Reapincs rn Economics. Mr. Bond. Senior seminar devoted to the st 
of current economic problems and policies with emphasis on sources of in 
mation and the use of tools acquired in earlier courses. Selected readings, 
reports, written exercises. Open to qualified seniors with permission of inst 
tor. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. ; 


Business Law. For description, see Government 106. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT MEN'S COLLEGE 
AccounTING For Business ControL. Mr. Gibbs. 3 units. Second semester 


Tax Accountine. Mr. Briggs. 3 units. Second semester. 
Marxketinc. Mr. Henninger. 3 units. First and second semester. 
Forzicn Trape. Mr. DeHaas. 3 units. Second semester. 

PERSONNEL ADMINIsTRATION. Mr. Phelps. 3 units. Second semester. 


CorporaTIon Finance. Mr. Taylor. 3 units. Both semesters. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Open to qualified seniors with the permission of the chairman of 
department and the instructor of the graduate seminar. For other gradi 
courses, consult the catalog of The Claremont Graduate School. 


205. Price TuHrory. Mr. Vandermeulen. 4 units. First semester. 

206. Monsrary THEory AND Poticy. Mr. Bond. 4 units. Second seme 
212. Inpusrriat Reations. Mr. Perry. 4 units. Second semester. 

216. Taxation. Mr. Break. 4 units. First semester. 


218. INTERNATIONAL Economic Rexations. Mr. Oliver. 4 units. I 
semester. 
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Education 


ne courses in Education in Pomona College are designed to supply the 
neral background that an intelligent citizen should have regarding one of 
r important social institutions and at the same time to prepare a prospective 
acher or administrator for the more technical training given in the Clare- 
ont Graduate School or in some other graduate institution. 


squirements for concentration: 24 units of work in courses numbered over 
0, as prescribed below. 


Prerequisite courses: Education 53a, 53b; Psychology 51a-b; Government 
a-b; Sociology 51. Required courses: Education 104, 105, 151, 187; Sociology 
6 or 152; Psychology 107, 108 (or equivalent course at Scripps College); 
overnment 103 or 104. Courses beyond the concentration will vary with the 
dividual student but the program should include further work in psy- 
ology and sociology as well as some contact with such fields as: art, Eng- 
h, geography, history, life sciences, music, physical education, and speech. 
udents anticipating teaching in Southern California are urged to acquire 
me familiarity with the Spanish language. 


a, 53b. INrRopucTion To Epucation. Mr. Lee. The basic course in Educa- 
m, designed for those who desire an understanding of the place and 
nection of education in America today. An introductory study of the 
lucational programs and processes in a democracy and the fundamental 
sponsibility of the citizen for their effective operation. While the listed order 
preferable, the two halves of the course may be taken in either order. 3 
uits. Two sections, MWF, 8, 9. 


‘4. History oF EpucaTion: EuropEAN AND ComparaTivE. Mr. Lee. A 
ady and appraisal of the European roots of contemporary American educa- 
inal traditions and practices, with some attention to the contemporary edu- 
tional policies and practices in foreign countries. History 1 and 55 or 
cuivalent and Education 53 recommended as preparation. 3 units. First 


sester. MWF, 11. 


5. History oF Epucation: Unirep States. Mr. Lee. A study of the 
fowth and evolution of education in the United States. Stress is placed upon 
t intellectual, social, and economic forces which shaped educational develop- 
mnts. History 1 and 55 or equivalent and Education 53 and 104 recom- 
tnded as preparation. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


it. INTRopUCTION To THE PHiLosopHy oF Epucation. Mr. Lee. A study of 
t: major philosophical foundations of contemporary American education. 
Ith the contributions of historical philosophies and contemporary develop- 
nts in educational thought will be examined. An attempt to answer the 
Cestion: What kind of education for modern America? 3 units. First 


Snester. MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 
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187. FuNDAMENTAL IssuEs IN CoNTEMPORARY AMERICAN Epucation. Mr. , 
An introduction for all students to some of the major issues confron| 
American education today. The course will consider such problems as: 
content of the curriculum, religion and public education, academic freec 
and federal aid to education. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. (Omi 


in 1951-52.) 


Tue TrAcHiING oF Matnemartics. For description see Mathematics 228. 


* * * 


A wide range of graduate work in Education leading to the various cre: 
tials as well as to the degree of Master of Arts is offered under the auspice 
the Claremont Graduate School. 


English 


English 1 or its equivalent is prerequisite for all other departmental cou 
English 50 and History 1 are required of all students intending to concent 
in the Department of English. ‘a 

A reading knowledge of at least one language and literature other t 
English, as well as high school preparation in Latin, is strongly recommen: 
In most graduate schools, candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philoso 
are required to have a reading knowledge of two foreign languages. 

Electives should be chosen, in consultation with the adviser, from cou 
in Speech and Dramatics, foreign literature, the history of England, 
history of philosophy, and (especially for students interested in writi 
elementary applied art. 

Transfer students may offer equivalent courses pursued at other college 
fulfillment of these requirements and recommendations. 


CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON LITERATURE 


Students who are concentrating in literature must choose from each of 
four groups below at least the number of units specified: 


Group I. (9 units): ENGLIsH IOI or 155 or 153 OF 154. 
Group II (6 units): ENcLIsH 103 or 105. 

Group III (6 units): ENGLIsH 104 or 192 or 193. 

Group IV (6 units): ENcLisH 194 and 195. 


A brief reading list, designed to acquaint students with the major figure 
literature, will supplement course assignments in the program of concentrat 
The books on this list, many of which will already have been read in cot 
will be included in the comprehensive examination. 


CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON WRITING 


The following pattern of courses must be completed, for a total of at } 
27 units, by students concentrating in writing: 
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. Upper-division courses in composition (111, 151; Speech and Dramatics 
): 6 to 12 units. Note that certain courses in composition may be repeated 
credit under proper conditions. 


2. English 101 or 153 or 154 or 155: 6 units. 
3. English 103 or 104 or 105 or 194: 6 to g units. 
4. English 192 and 193: 6 units. 


(Note: Students who graduate before September, 1952, may satisfy the 
juirements for concentration with emphasis on writing by following a 
shtly different pattern of courses, outlined in the Catalog for 1950-51.) 


A course in elementary applied art, taken in the Freshman or Sophomore 
ur, is strongly recommended to students who intend to concentrate with 
emphasis on writing. 

A list of readings, stressing the principles of literary criticism and illus- 
ting the theory and techniques of writing, will supplement regular course- 
rk in this program of concentration. 


Information concerning Honors programs and projected graduate work in. 
iglish may be had from the Departmental Staff. 


| tb, Encriso: An Intropuctory Course. Departmental Staff. A brief 
jew of the fundamentals of composition; instruction and practice in 
‘iting; reading and study of a few important literary types. Normally 
requisite for all other departmental courses. Students with marked 
ficiencies in the use of English may be required to meet for a fourth hour 
(rranged). 3 units. Section meetings MWF, 8; TThS, 8; MWF, 9. Section 
‘1b first semester for specially qualified students TTAS, 9. 


fa, 50b. Great EnciisH AutHors. Mr. Weismiller, Mrs. Jordan, Mr. 
agell. A study of selected works of poetry and prose as representative major 
citributions to the literature of our cultural heritage. First semester: 
Caucer, Spenser, Milton, and readings in the English lyric. Second semester: 
‘ift, Pope, Wordsworth, Carlyle, Arnold, Yeats, Eliot. No student will be 
amitted to the second semester of the course who has not completed English 
Sa Or an equivalent. 3 units. MWF, 11; TTAS, 9. 


*, INrRopucTION To Poetry. Mr. Holmes. A study of the principal aims 
éd techniques of poetry. Readings in a wide variety of poetic types. 3 units. 
Ist semester. TTAS, 10. 


&. Inrropuction To Drama. Mr. Davis. Great plays of various periods 


fm the classic Greek to the present day; as extensive reading as time will 
{rmit. 3 units. First semester. MWF, ro. 


‘. InrropucTIon To Prose Fiction. Mr. Angell, Mr. Beatty. A general 
Stvey of important works in prose fiction with emphasis upon selected 
tvels—English, American, and continental—from the eighteenth century to 
t: present. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10; TTAS, 9. 
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63. Expostrory Writinc. Mr. Bracher. A course in the principal me} 
used in explaining processes, theories, and the results of special investigai 
The course is designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes fu 
practice in expository writing, especially the student who is preparing | 
career in business or one of the professions, such as law, medicine, or scie 
research. Enrollment limited to 25 students. 3 units. Second sem, 
MWF, 11. 


64. NarraTivE AND Descriptive Writinc. Mr. Weismiller, Mr. Mulha 
A course for students who, having shown some ability as writers in Engl 
or its equivalent, wish to continue with the basic creative problems of n 
tion and description. Laboratory exercises, assigned problems, and discu; 
This course is a prerequisite for English 111 and 151. Enrollment limit 
25 students each semester; if the registration for the course exceeds 
number, the selection of the students to take the course will be made 
the first class meeting. 3 units. First semester, TThS, 9; second sem 


TTAS, tro. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


English 1 or an equivalent is prerequisite for all advanced course 
English. 


tora, 1o1b. THE RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. Mr. Strathmann. English |i 
ture of the Renaissance, chiefly non-dramatic, with emphasis upon Renaiss 
thought and the development of English literary forms. In the first sem 
the principal writer studied is Spenser; in the second semester, Milton. 3 u 
MWF, 9. (English rora will be omitted in 1951-52.) 


103a, 103b. LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH Century. Mr. Bracher. A 
vey of English literature from 1660 to 1800. Main topics: first sem‘ 
Restoration drama, neo-classic literary theory, the works of Dryden, $ 
and Pope; second semester, the beginnings of the novel, pre-romantic pe 


Dr. Johnson and his circle. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


toga, 104b. LrreraTurE oF THE NINETEENTH Century. Mr. Angell, 
Mulhauser. An intensive study of the major poets and prose-writers of 
period, with emphasis on literature as (1) an artistic expression of the 
emotions, and ideas of the individual writer, and as (2) a reflection of 
important, intellectual, historical, and literary movements of the cent 
First semester, writers of the Romantic period; second semester, writer 
the Victorian period. 3 units TTAS, 9. 


105a, 105b. AmeErIcAN Lirerature. Mrs. Jordan. The literature of the Ur 
States, from the colonial period to the twentieth century, with emphasis t 
the development of a national culture. Representative writers studied art 
the first semester, Edwards, Irving, Cooper, Emerson, Thoreau, and F 
thorne; in the second semester, Poe, Melville, Whitman, Mark Twain, Hi 
James, and Dreiser. 3 units. TTAS, zo. 
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. THe SHort Story. Mr. Mulhauser. Practice in the writing of short 
ries and sketches. Consideration of the critical principles of the short 

and criticism of both student and professional work. (A student who 
-completed both English 111 and English 151 may repeat one of these 
ses for credit.) Enrollment limited to 25 students. Prerequisite: - English 
and permission of the instructor. 3 units. First semester. T, 1:15-3:05, and 
1:15. 


. Creative Writinc. Mr. Weismiller. Supervised practice in the forms 
creative writing, selected according to the needs and abilities of the stu- 
its enrolled in the course. (A student who has completed both English 111 
1 English 151 may repeat one of these courses for credit.) Enrollment 
ited to 25 students. Prerequisites: English 64 and permission of the 
tructor. 3 units. Second semester. T, 1:15-3:05, and F, 1:15. 


3. CHaucer. Mr. Davis. A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative 
1 dramatic poet of the transition from the medieval to the modern world. 
inits. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


|. THE EnciisH Lancuace. Mr. Bracher. A survey of the English language 
m its origins to the present. Principles of linguistic change, as an aid to 
“understanding of modern English usage. Especially recommended to 
ispective teachers. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


ja, 155b. SHAKEsPEARE. Mr. Davis, Mr. Strathmann. A study of the prin- 
al plays and of Shakespeare’s career as a dramatist, with attention to the 
irking conditions of the Elizabethan stage and collateral reading in drama- 
is contemporary with Shakespeare. First semester, mainly comedies and 
tories; second semester, mainly tragedies. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


. Contemporary Novetists. Mr. Mulhauser. A study of the novels of 
aes, Lawrence, Joyce, Woolf, and Faulkner, with emphasis upon the prin- 
les of narrative art and the philosophical points of view of these novelists. 
nits. First semester. MFW, 10. 


(. Conremporary Poets. Mr. Weismiller. Poets of the twentieth century, 
yard Manley Hopkins to the present, studied in the light of the great 
"tic tradition. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. 

, 


«, Lirerary Criticism. Mr. Angell, Mr. Holmes. A study of the principles 
iliterary criticism. Selected readings in the masterpieces of criticism from 
lient times to the present, with emphasis on the theories and forms of 
try, fiction, and drama. 3 units. First semester. Two sections: WF, 


2-5-3230. 


KM. Reapincs iv Enciisu Literature. Mr. Davis, Mr. Angell. A seminar 
jn to seniors concentrating in English. Lectures, readings, and reports 
dicted toward a synthesis, on the student’s part, of his work in English. 
3 nits. Second semester. Two sections: WF, 2:15-3:30. 
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CHARACTER PRESENTATION IN Dramatic Literature. For description) 
Speech and Dramatics 61a, 61b. | 
nae : 
Praywritinc. For description see Speech and Dramatics 112a-112b. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


I-104. Browninc. Mr. Dunn. First semester, MWF, 10. 


I-116a, b. SHakespEare. Mr. Dunn, Mr. Hard. Year course. MWFE, 11. © 
will not be given for both I-116 and 155b. | 


I-119. Apvancep Wririnc. Mr. Armour. Registration limited. Year c¢ 


TERS fo: 3 
I-14ra, b. American Socra Literature. Mr. Foster. Year course. MW1 


1-144. Tue Romantic Ports. Mr. Armour. Year course. MWF, 8. Credit 


not be given for I-144 and English 1oga. : 
I-145. Mitton. Mr. Armour. Second semester. M WF, 10. | 


* * * | 


The opportunity for graduate work in English provided in the Clare: 
Graduate School is quite extensive. The student who purposes to go on 
graduate study is advised to plan his whole course from at least as ear 


his junior undergraduate year. 


Geography 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


V-103. Tue Natura Settinc oF THE SouTHwEsT. Miss Smith. First st 
ter. (Continuation in second semester by permission only.) TTh, 2:15-4: 


Geology 


Geology 1 is an introductory survey course. It is designed to give a ge 
appreciation of the features and processes at the earth’s surface to the 
technical student and is a prerequisite for most of the more advanced ' 
in the department. The other courses are designed for persons intendit 
specialize in geology or a related science. 

A student concentrating in geology should include courses 1, 2, 59, 
110, 112, 181, 182, an approved summer field course, and either 107 or 
Required in other departments: Mathematics 1, 65; Physics 51; Chemist 
and a reading knowledge of German, Spanish or French (German prefer 
Geology 161 and Pre-Engineering 7 and 40 are very desirable. In except 
cases courses in biology may be substituted for those in physics and chem 
Rarely the requirement of a summer field course is waived. 
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Seniors graduating in geology must write an acceptable thesis based on 
stk done in Geology 181, 182, and take a 2 or 3 hour written examination 
the fundamentals of geology, followed by a brief oral examination on 
pics suggested by the thesis or the examination paper. 


Astronomy-Geology Concentration. Required courses: Astronomy 51 and 
2; Geology 59, 110, and 112, plus 11 additional upper-division units 
aling a minimum of 24, selected from Astronomy 151 and 180 (or in 
ceptional cases Astronomy 155 or 156), and Geology 107 and 161. The 
mprehensive examination will consist of one 3-hour examination in 
onomy and one 3-hour examination in geology. 


tb. InrropuctTIon To Groxtocy. Mr. Shelton. A survey of geologic prin- 
sles and processes, and of earth history. Must be accompanied by Geology 2. 
units. MWF, 10. 


2b. Lasoratory AND FieLp Trips SuPPLEMENTING GeoLocy 1a-1b. Staff. 
yen to students who are taking or have taken Geology 1 or its equivalent. 
erequisite for all more advanced courses in geology except 59. Fee $3.00 
ch semester. 1 unit. W or Th, 1:15-4:05. 


. Mrnzratocy, Inctupinc Crystattocrapuy. Mr. Woodford. Prerequisite, 
ith school chemistry or equivalent. Two class and two laboratory periods. 
Iboratory fee $4.00. 4 units. First semester. Class WF, 11; laboratory, 
cand F, 1:15-4:05. 


2, ELEMENTARY Fietp Grotocy. Mr. Shelton. Field methods; geologic 
ipping; spring recess trip; writing of geologic reports. Prerequisite: Geology 
10, completed or in progress. Desirable, Geology 112. Second semester. 
cunits. Arranged. 


144. Fretp Grotocy. Mr. Shelton. A summer field course in geologic 
npping. 6 units. Prerequisite: Geology 102 and rio. 


17a-107b. INVERTEBRATE PaLeoNnToLocy. Mr. Woodford. Prerequisite, 
ology 1 and 2. Two class and one laboratory periods first semester; one 
css and two laboratory periods second semester. Laboratory fee $6.00 each 
Snester. 3 units. Arranged. 

; 

io. Prrrotocy. Mr. Woodford. The study of rocks without the aid of a 
tlarizing microscope. Prerequisite: Geology 1, 2 and 59. Second semester. 
‘vo class.and two laboratory periods. 4 units. Laboratory fee $4.00. WF, 11, 
horatory, T and F, 1:15-4:05. 


2. SrructuraL Grotocy. Mr. Shelton. Structural features of sedimentary, 
iieous and metamorphic rocks; deformation of the earth’s crust; practice in 
horatory methods for dealing with geological problems in three dimensions. 
lerequisite: Geology 110. First semester. Two class and one laboratory 
jtiods. 3 units. Laboratory fee $4.00. Arranged. 
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151a-151b. PrtrrocrapHy. Mr. Shelton. The optical properties of crys 
study of minerals and rocks with the petrographic microscope. Prerequi, 
Geology 110. Two class and one laboratory periods first semester; one « 
and two laboratory periods second semester. Laboratory fee $5.00 first set 
ter; $8.00 second semester. 3 units. Arranged. 


161a, 161b. ApvANcED GENERAL GeoLocy. Mr. Woodford. History 
geology, weathering, sedimentary rocks, geomorphology, geologic time, 
canology, ore deposits. Prerequisites: Geology 110, one year of college ma 
matics, and physics and chemistry of high school or college grade. ‘Three « 
periods, or two classes and one laboratory each week. 3 units. Arrange 


181, 182. GeroLocicAL INVEsTIGATION AND ReEsEarcH. Staff. 3 units. Lab 
tory fee $4.00 each semester. Arranged. 


* * * 


Graduate work in Geology with special reference to Petrography is off 
under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


German 


A program of concentration in German consists of a minimum of 18 unit 
courses numbered above roo and 6 additional units in German or in a relé 
field selected according to the student’s needs and interests. Special: progr: 
for students interested in German Literature, translation, library work, 
post graduate work in German can be had from the department. 


ta-Ib. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. Mr. Baumann, Miss Wagner. The acqu 
ment of a small working vocabulary. Constant ear-training, and as m 
practice in speaking as time permits. Daily exercises in reading and writ 
The essentials of grammar. Etymology. Comment on German life. 3 ui 


MWF, 9, 11; TTAS, 9. 


53a-53b. Apvancep GErmMAN. Mr. Baumann. More advanced Gern 
language study through intensive reading of selected German works, v 
collateral reading in the field of the student’s individual interest—liter: 
social, or scientific. Continued practice in German conversation. Sc 
attention to an understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Aust 
and Switzerland. Prerequisite, German 1 or an equivalent. 3 units. TTAS 


102a, 102b. ApvaNcepD CoNnveERSATION, READINGS AND TRANSLATION. bs 
Wagner. Intensive critical readings of masterpieces of the eighteenth < 
nineteenth centuries. Drill in written and oral expression. This course 
also designed for those interested in translating and summarizing in Engl 
reports given in German. Prerequisites, German 53 or equivalent. 3 un 


TTASATG: 
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ga, 109b. GeRMAN LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Miss 
‘agner. With special reference to the cultural, economic and political 
story of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite, German 53 or 
wivalent. 3 units. MWF, ro. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


3a, 113b. GERMAN CLassics OF THE EIGHTEENTH Century. Miss Wagner. 

study of the outstanding works and personalities of the period with 
ticular attention to the social and political life of Germany. Prerequisite, 
erman 53 or equivalent. 3 units. MWF, 10. 


8a, 158b. Mopern German Literature. Mr. Baumann. The development 
‘German Literature from 1880 to the present with reference to the political 
id social changes during that period. 3 units. Arranged. (Omitted in 


51-52.) 


joa, 160b. Survey or German Literature. Mr. Baumann. The develop- 
ent of German Literature from earliest times to the present. 3 units. 


rranged. 
* * * 


Under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School graduate work is 
fered in various phases of German Literature with special emphasis on the 


odern field. 


Government 


1 addition to preparation for more effective citizenship, concentration in 
overnment is suggested for students planning careers in law, teaching, 
search, public relations, civil service or the foreign service. The department 
ill gladly advise students regarding opportunities in these fields and will 
sist in developing programs of study designed to meet basic requirements. 


General Requirement: Government 51, or its equivalent, is a prerequisite 
ir all other courses in the Department. 


Lower Division Prerequisites for Concentration: The following courses 
ust be completed by the end of Sophomore year: History 1; Government 51; 
comomics 51. The introductory courses in Sociology, Accounting and 
‘tistics are strongly recommended. 


Program of Concentration: A minimum of 24 upper division units in 
overnment, including in each case Government 104, 125, 154, 157, 182, 
33, and 6 upper division units from one of these fields: Economics, History, 
xciology. These combinations are especially recommended: in Economics 
93 and 109 or 104 and 110; in History ro7a, b, 113a, b; Sociology 102 and 
1. Each student’s program shall be arranged in consultation with the 
~partmental staff. A reading and speaking knowledge of at least one modern 
reign language is strongly advised, particularly for students having any 
tention whatever of seeking positions in foreign service or foreign trade. 
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Junior Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning| 
the Junior year are eligible to concentrate in Government, provided | 
prerequisites are met before entrance or can be met during the Junior j) 


Three Year M.A. Program: Proximity and cooperation between Pom 
College and the Claremont Graduate School make it conveniently poss: 
for students so interested to plan, beginning with their junior year, a th: 
year program enabling them to earn both the B.A. and M.A. degrees, 
addition, the Claremont Summer Session, sponsored jointly by the j 
Associated Colleges in Claremont, makes it feasible for those desiring 
continue their academic work throughout the year either to accelerate t. 
programs or to enroll for courses in education that would enable th 
within the three year period, also to obtain certificates for teaching in | 
high schools or junior colleges of California. Any student interested 
pursuing such a program is invited to confer with the Department. 


* * * 


ComBINED INTRODUCTORY CoURSE IN Economics AND GOVERNMENT 


For the benefit of a limited number of students unable to include in t 
programs a full year each of economics and government, these two Det 
ments cooperate in offering the combined course described below. It maj 
offered in fulfillment of one of the requirements for distribution in the lo 
division but not in combination with either Economics 51 or Government 
which are the recommended courses. The two halves of the course may 
taken in either order or concurrently. Credit will not be given for the c 
pletion of only one half of the course. 


) 


Economics 1a. AMERICAN Economic System. Staff. A study of fundame 
economic institutions, problems and processes, special attention being gi 
to factors which determine national income, employment and product 
(Substantially equivalent to Economics 51a.) 3 units. First semester. T] 
zo. Second semester. TTAS, 8. 


Government 1b.- American Pouiticat System. Staff. A study of b 
political institutions, problems and processes, with emphasis on the Const 
tion, democracy, federalism, and the functions of legislation and adminis 
tion. (Substantially equivalent to Government 51b.) 3 units. Second sen 


ter. TL AS270. 


GOVERNMENT 


5ta-5tb. EssENTiALs oF GovERNMENT. Staff. The foundation course 
government, embracing in the first half a survey of principles, processes ¢ 
institutions of universal significance in politics and, in the second, a stt 
of the United States Government based on the conceptual insights tl 
developed. Required of all students concentrating in government or int 
national relations. 3 units. MWF, 8, 10; TTAS, 10. 
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or. AMERICAN Potitica Ipeas. Mr. Lee. The growth of political and legal 
Jeas in America from colonial times to the present, with emphasis upon 
jeories regarding the foundations, structure, and scope of government. 
units. Second semester. MWF, 8. 


03. STATE AND Loca GoverNMENT. Mr. Vieg. An examination of trends 
nd problems, both political and administrative, in state and local govern- 
yent, with particular reference to California. Special attention given to 
eeds of students interested in education and municipal management. 3 
nits. First semester. MWF, 2:15. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


04. Principtes oF ApMinisTRATION. Mr. Vieg. A study of the forms and 
1odes of responsible administration in American government including the 
eory and practice of organization, fiscal and personnel management, 
‘easurement of administrative efficiency, public relations and comparisons 
ith business management. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


5. INTRopucTION To Law. Mr. Lee. The nature of law, public and private; 
leories of jurisprudence; comparative legal institutions with emphasis upon 
nglo-American common law and equity; the citizen’s legal rights and 
abilities; judicial systems. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 8. 


6. Business Law. Mr. Darby. A survey of the law of contracts, agency, 
les, negotiable instruments and other matters normally arising in the course 
: business. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 8. 


(0. ProBLeEMs IN ADMINISTRATION. Mr. Vieg. Intensive study of selected 
‘oblems in local, state, national or international administration. An advanced 
wurse designed primarily for students preparing for government service or 
graduate work in public administration. 3 units. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


+5. Mopern Democraciss. Mr. Lee. A comparative study of political insti- 
tions in contemporary democratic states, including Great Britain, Canada, 
tance, Switzerland, and one of the Scandinavian countries. 3 units. First 


mester. TTAS, ro. 


16. Soviet IpzoLocy aNp InstiTuTIons. Mr. Vieg. An analysis of the 
sumptions, institutions and processes of Soviet life and a study of the 
‘olution of Soviet politics, economics, and diplomacy from 1917 to the 
jesent. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 10. 


‘4. AmERIcAN ConstiTUTIONAL Law. Mr. Darby. An analytical and his- 
tical examination of the nature and extent of constitutional power in the 
Inited States. The separation of powers doctrine; federal-state relations; the 
jwers of Congress and the President; constitutional guarantees of the rights 
‘ individuals; suffrage, citizenship, and the civil liberties—religion, speech 
(d press. Principal emphasis will be placed on Supreme Court cases. 3 units. 
‘Ist semester. MWF, 8. 
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156. Apministrative Law. Mr. Darby. The law of public power in tt 
United States; the character and limits of executive-administrative authorit 
the extent and significance of administrative adjudication, principally wit 
reference to independent regulatory commissions; the Administrative Pr 
cedure Acts. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


157. Parties AND Pressure Groups. Mr. Vieg. A study of the role of parti 
and pressure groups in democratic government, the nature of the America 
party-lobby system, party platforms and leaders, tactics of pressure grou 
and the problem of civic indifference. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


160. Pustic Opinton AND Propacanpa. The role of individual and grou 
opinion in the modern state and world community, with particular consider 
tion of propaganda and other pressure techniques developed to influence th 
opinion. Contemporary problems will be emphasized. 3 units. Second semeste 
(Omitted in 1951-52.) 


161, 162. Reapincs AND RESEARCH IN GovERNMENT. Staff. Reading progran 
for students capable of independent study in fields of special interest n 
included within the scope of regular courses including, when opportuni 
offers, research in nearby governmental agencies. Each program must | 
approved in advance by some member of the Departmental staff. 2 or 3 unil 
Arranged. 


165. AMERICAN Foreicn Poticy. Mr. Darby. A study of the development 
American foreign policy and the relationship it bears to domestic politi 
General and regional policies are studied. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 


167. INTERNATIONAL Po.itics AND OroanizaTion. Mr. Darby. An examin 
tion of selected geographical, economic, political and juridicial probler 
bearing upon relations within the family of nations and the maintenance 
international peace and security; organization and operations of the Unit 
Nations and its specialized agencies; diplomatic procedures, alliances, 
balance of power. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


182. History or Potitica, THoucut. Mr. Jones. A study of the maj 
political philosophers in Western civilization from Plato to and includir 
Bentham. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. 


183. PHrtLosopHy aND ScIENCE oF GovERNMENT. Mr. Lee and Mr. Vieg. 
survey of recent political theory, a review of politics, administration and la 


and an analysis of scientific method in social study. 3 units. Second sem« 
ter. MFW, 11. 


Honors Study 


Students of marked capacity are invited to arrange with the Department fi 
enrollment in programs of independent study culminating in the presentat 
of a dissertation on some subject of special interest and significance. One hi 
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the minimum requirement of 12 units may be met by Government 182 
d 183 which together constitute the Senior seminar. 


atistTics For Sociat Scientists. For description see Economics 57. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE 


YMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION IN BusINEss AND GOVERNMENT. Mr. Benson. 
units. First semester. 


RSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Mr. Phelps. 3 units. Second semester. 


SEMINARS OFFERED BY DEPARTMENTAL STAFF IN 
THE CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


2. AMERICAN CoNSTITUTIONAL DEvELopMENT. Mr. Darby. 


9. Poxrrics anp Lectstation. Mr. Vieg. 


For other seminars open to qualified seniors consult the catalog of The 
uremont Graduate School and confer with the Department. 


History 


neral requirement: History 1, or its equivalent, is a prerequisite for all 
er courses in history. 


Concentration requirements: Students planning to concentrate in History 
. required to take History 1, 55, 140 and 190, as well as one semester of a 
seminar in History. They should also take Political Economy 1, or Govern- 
mt 51 and Economics 51 during the Freshman and Sophomore years. 
iting Junior and Senior years, in addition to History 140, History 190, and 
| proseminar, they are required to take at least 12 additional units of upper 
lision courses in History, and at least 6 units of upper division courses in 
slated field such as Economics, Government, Sociology, Religion, Literature, 
Philosophy. The courses in any program of concentration should be care- 
Ly integrated, and should be planned in consultation with a member of 
| History Department. All concentrators in History will write three exami- 
lions of a comprehensive nature near the end of Senior year. One of these 
vl be the same for all concentrators in History, and will deal with the field 
1 whole, its point of view and method. In addition, each concentrator will 
Ect two from the following subjects in which to be examined: Ancient 
jtory; Europe, 312—1648; Europe since 1648; the United States; Latin 
\ierica; the Far East. 


lonors requirements: A student admitted to Honors Study in the Social 
neces with History as his major field will, in addition to the program of 
eling and conferences arranged with the member of the department who 
ic as his adviser, participate in a seminar including the departmental faculty 
i) students in Honors, which will meet for the presentation of reports and 
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discussion. Juniors will register for 141; Seniors will register for 19tmy, 
Honors thesis is required of all students in this program, and, near the end 
Senior year, there will be a series of written comprehensive examinations 
the major and minor fields as well as an oral examination. 


ta-tb. Tue DEvELOpMENT oF WESTERN CrivitizaTion. The Departmen 
Staff. The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to the a 
temporary scene, and its spread throughout the world. Attention is paid 
the political, religious, intellectual, and economic forces of change. The a 
is to lay a foundation for the understanding of contemporary problems 


units. MWF, 8, 9; TTAS, 9. 


55a, 556. History or THE Unirep Srates. Mr. Kemble. The politi 
economic, and cultural development of the United States from its beginn: 
as an outpost of European expansion to a position of independence and wo 
influence. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


ror. History or Gresce. Mr. Carroll. A survey of ancient Greece from 
prehistoric age until the Roman conquest, with special emphasis on 
development and decay of the city-state and of Athenian democracy. 1 
social, economic, and intellectual history of the period will be conside 
within the political frame of reference. 3 units. First semester. M WE, 


102. Husrory or Rome. Mr. Carroll. A study of Rome from the beginni 
of the city to the disappearance of the Empire. There will be special attent 
to the problems of imperial administration, the causes of the decline of 
Empire, and the emergence of Christianity. 3 units. Second semester. MJ 
10. 


103a, 103b. History or THE Mrppte Acts. Mr. Learnihan. History of Eur 
from Constantine to Charles V, with special emphasis on the econor 
political, intellectual, and religious developments and the institutions : 
ideals underlying the transition from Mediterranean to European civilizati 
The first semester covers the period 312-1054; the second semester 1054-1 
3 units. (Offered. in alternate years; omitted in 1951-52.) MWF, 9. 


107a, 107b. History or Encoianp. Mr. Gleason. The development of 
main features of civilization in the British Isles. Emphasis is laid upon 
evolution of religious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as the gro" 
of political institutions. Thus the course is largely a study of the cult 
heritage of America. First semester, Great Britain to 1688. Second semes 
Great Britain since 1688. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


113a, 113b. Europe Since 1870. Mr. Meyer. Political, economic, social, : 
intellectual developments will be studied with reference both to their intr 
significance and to an understanding of contemporary Europe. Open 
Sophomores who satisfy the instructor with regard to their preparat 
3 units. MWF, zo. 
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4. History or Russta. Mr. Meyer. A survey of Russian political, economic, 
1d cultural history to 1917. This course may be followed by Government 
6 to constitute a year’s work in Russian History. 3 units. First semester. 
fered in alternate years; omitted in 1951-52.) TTAS, 10. 


5. Mupre Evropz, 1815-1914. Mr. Meyer. A survey of developments in 
e zone of conflict between the western European nations and Russia. 
mphasis will be placed upon the growth of German and Slavic nationalism, 
e birth and progress of the Second German Empire, and the decay of the 
absburg Monarchy. 3 units. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


ga, 117b. InreLLEcTuAL History or Europs. Mr. Learnihan. A study of 
e formation of the ideas and ideals significant in politics, religion, and 
ience since classical times, their expression in literature and institutions, and 
eir influence on the development of society. (Offered in alternate years; 


be omitted in 1952-53.) MWF, 9. 


0. THE Westwarp Movement IN Nortu America. Mr. Kemble. A study 
the migration of people, institutions, and ideas across the continent, from 
e establishment of the English colonies to the twentieth century. Some 
tention will be given to the parallel and overlapping movement of popula- 
on in Canada. 3 units. Second semester. (Offered in alternate years; omitted 


1951-52.) MWF, 8. 


13a, 123b. THe Ten Repusrics or SourH America. Mr. Herring. The 
‘velopment of these republics since independence; some attention to their 
dian and colonial backgrounds. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 units. 
Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1951-52.) 


4a, 124b. Mexico, CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN Repustics. Mr. 
.erring. The development of the ten republics of “Middle America”; their 
Jdian and colonial backgrounds; their history since independence; with some 
tention to the colonies of the United States and of European powers within 
te Caribbean area. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 units. (Offered in alter- 
ite years; to be omitted in 1952-53.) W, 7:30-9:45 p.m. 


15a, 125b. Srupizs iN THE History oF Mexico, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND 
u£ CartpBEAN Repustics. Mr. Herring. Designed to supplement History 
‘4a, 124b. Open only to students who are taking that course and upon 
[rmission of the instructor. 1 unit. W, 5-6. 


10. Mopern Maritime AND Nava History. Mr. Kemble. A study of the 
‘velopment of sea power and commerce from the sixteenth century to the 
fesent. The growth and character of the great mercantile marines, the 
colution of naval architecture, and the course and character of war at sea 
\ll be considered. 3 units. First semester. (Offered in alternate years; to be 
Gutted in 1952-53.) MWF, ro. 


10. Tur Srupy oF History. Mr. Learnihan. An introduction to the mature 
Sidy of history. Topics to be considered will include: the philosophy of 
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history, schools of historical writing, historical bibliography, the techniq) 
of historical investigation, evidence and its interpretation. The course, 
designed and required for concentrators in history in the first term of Jun, 
year, but other Junior and Senior students may be admitted with the f 
mission of the instructor. 3 units. First semester. TTh, 2:15-3:45. 


141a, 141b. History anp Histortans. The Departmental Staff. A conside| 
tion of the theory and interpretation of History through the reading o/: 
selected group of great historical classics, and a study of the development: 
historiography. Open only to students admitted to Honors Study in Histe’ 
except by special arrangement with the department. 3 units. T, 7:30-9:30 p 


190. HisroricAL PropLeMs AND INTERPRETATION. Mr. Meyer. Readings a) 
discussion of important aspects of European and American history. Conside 
tion of major historical developments and some of the most significant wo. 
dealing with the several fields of History. The course is designed and requii: 
for Seniors concentrating in History. Other Seniors may be admitted w 
the permission of the instructor. 3 units. Second semester. TTh, 2:15 2 
arranged. 


tg1a, 191b. SeLectep Topics ror Historicat InvesticatTion. The Depi' 
mental Staff. Open only to students admitted to Honors Study in Hist 
except by special arrangement with the department. 3 units. T, 7:30-9:30 p. 


PRO-SEMINARS 


The following courses are designed primarily for concentrators in histc 
Other students will be admitted with the permission of the instructor. It 
intended to offer at least one pro-seminar in European and one in Uni 
States history each year, but the subjects studied may vary from time to tir 
Similar instruction in the history of Latin America and the Far East. 
available for Pomona Seniors in the offerings of Claremont Graduate Schc 


162. Hisrory oF THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. Mr. Gleason. . 
analysis of the transition from Medieval to Modern Civilization. Intellectt 
social, economic, and particularly religious developments will be studied fr: 
their early manifestations in fourteenth century Italy to their culmination 
northwestern Europe in the seventeenth century. 3 units. Second semest 
(Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1952-53.) MW, 2:15 a 
arranged. | 


168. Contemporary MippLte Europr. Mr. Meyer. The effects of the t 
world wars upon mid-European society, and the struggle for suprem: 
between democracy, fascism, and communism. Prerequisite: History 1134, 


3 units. First semester. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 19525, 
TTAS, 10. 


170. History or Western America. Mr. Kemble. The exploration, econon 
exploitation, and settlement of Western North America by Spaniards, R 
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ians, and Anglo-Americans. Attention is given to the evolution of political, 
ultural, and economic institutions, and the opening of routes of communica- 
on. Lectures and directed research in the splendid materials contained in 
re Henry R. Wagner Collection of History and Cartography of the North 
acific and the Mason Library of California and Western American History. 
units. Second semester. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1952- 
3.) MW, 2:15 and arranged. 


72. AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, 1763-1828. Mr. Kemble. A study of significant 
spects of American political, economic, and intellectual history between the 
osing years of the Colonial Period and the Age of Jackson. 3 units. First 
mester. (Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1951-52.) MW, 2:15 and 
ranged. 


listory oF Cutna. For description see Oriental Affairs 103a, 103b. 


\PANESE History AND Cutture. For description see Oriental Affairs 111. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


L-t00. Economic CHANGE IN THE UNITED States. Mr. Britt. Second semes- 


tal 2S, 70. 


-114. Procress AND MEANING OF THE SciENcES. Miss Smith. Year course. 
rranged hours. 


2ntoR Humaniriss. Staff. Discussion of the contemporary American scene. 


ear course. MWF, 9. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


These offerings are designed primarily for graduate students, but 
are open to qualified Seniors by permission of the chairman of the 
department and the instructor. 


41. Srupres IN Europe Since 1914. Mr. Cooke. Second semester. 5 units. 
‘» 46 and 7:30-9:30 p.m. 

49. AmericAN Dirptomatic History. Mr. Cooke. First semester. 5 units. 
4, 4-6 and 7:30-9:30 p.m. 

27a, 227b. THe Unirep States IN THE 19TH Century. Mr. Bradley. 5 units. 
ITh, 8-10 p.m. 


24a, 254b. THE Cotoniat Periop oF Latin America. Mr. Herring. 3 units. 
(mitted in 1951-52.) 


27a, 257b. Tue Revations oF THE Unirep States witH Latin AMERICA. 


\-. Herring. 3 units. Th, 7:30-9:45 p.m. 
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Mathematics 


Requirements for concentration: In addition to the basic courses of Mat 
matics 1a, b or 52a, and 65a, b, it is necessary to take the following cour: 
Mathematics 118, 119, 125, 151a, b, and at least three more upper division 
graduate units in the department of Mathematics*. The remaining six w 
may be taken in Mathematics* or selected from Physics 113a-b, 1914, 
Astronomy 155. 


Mathematics 1a, b is normally prerequisite for all other work in the dep 
ment. Students who have had trigonometry in high school may take 
examination in mathematics on the Saturday preceding registration. Ii 
satisfactory grade is made on this examination, the student may enroll 
Mathematics 52a if he so desires. : 


1a, 1b. INTRopUcTION To CoLtLEcE Matuematics. Departmental Staff. W! 
this course prepares students for work in the calculus, it is at the same ti 
comprehensive enough to provide in itself a general mathematical backgrou 
It is designed for students who have not had trigonometry, but is open 
students who do not wish or are not able to qualify for the alterna 
described above. It includes college algebra, trigonometry, and an introduct 
to analytic geometry and calculus. 3 units. MWF, 10; M WF, 11; TThS; 8 


25. Triconometry. Mr. Jaeger. This course is designed especially for 
dents planning to enter branches of the armed forces using trigonometry | 
its applications. Credit may not be had for both this course and Mal 
matics I. 2 units. First semester. WF, 8. 


52a, 52b. PLaNe AND Sori ANnatytic Geometry. Mr. Tolsted. A study 
the straight line, conic sections, higher plane curves, various coordinate. 
tems. In the second semester a study will be made of planes, curved surfa 
space curves and solution of spherical triangles. Prerequisite to 52b is eit 
Mathematics 1 or Mathematics 52a. Credit will not be given for both Mat 
matics 1 and 52a. 3 units. MWF, ro. 


65a, 65b. DirrerENTIAL AND INTEGRAL Catcutus. Staff. This is a stand 
course in the theory and application of the calculus. 3 units. MWF, 9; TTAS 


118. HicHEer Axcesra. Mr. Jaeger. Permutations, combinations, probabil 
binomial and multinomial theorems, summation of series, and other algebi 
topics. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


119. THEoRY oF Equations. Mr. Jaeger. The theory and solution of algeb 
and transcendental equations; determinants and matrices. 3 units. Sec 
semester. TTAS, 9. 


*Mathematics 228 may not be offered in fulfillment of requirements 
concentration. 
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5. INTERMEDIATE CatcuLus. Mr. Tolsted. Topics not taken up in Mathe- 
atics 65, with special emphasis on multiple integrals, partial differentiation, 
d series with applications of each of these. 3 units. Second semester. 


WF, 9. 


ta,151b. DirFeRENTIAL Equations. Mr. Hamilton. A general course in the 
sory, solution, and application of differential equations. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


2a, 152b. ApvaNncep Catcutus. Mr. Tolsted. Limits, sequences, continuity, 
iproper integrals, uniform convergences, Taylor and Fourier series, partial 
riyatives, multiple integrals. 3 units. TTAS, ro. 


o. ProyectivE Geometry. Mr. Tolsted. Analytical treatment of linear 
pendence; projective, metric, and affine transformation; and _ projective 
sory of conics. 3 units. First semester. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


5. Vector Anatysis. Mr. Hamilton. Algebra and calculus of vectors; 
vergence and Stokes’ theorems. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. 


4. Matuematicay Statistics. Mr. Hamilton. The mathematical basis for 
stistical theories and methods with applications from various fields. Pre- 
{juisite, Mathematics 65a, b. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


13. AcruariaL Maruematics. Mr. Jaeger. Finite differences, interpolation 
'mulas, approximations, summations, probability. 3 units. Arranged. 


Ba, 198b. SeLecrep Topics in Hicuer Matuematics. Staff. Special work 
reading not included in the preceding will be offered in this course. 3 units. 
‘ranged. 


MrHematicaL Puysics. For description see Physics 191a-1g1b. 


5 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The following courses, listed among the offerings of the Claremont Grad- 


ve School, are open to superior undergraduates who have satisfied the 
p:requisites. 


bg ; . ° . 
3a, 200b. Number Turory. Miss Walton. Properties of integers, linear and 


Cadratic congruences, and algebraic numbers. Prerequisite Mathematics 65. 
znits. MWF, zo. 


25a, 205b. DirrerentiaL Geometry. Mr. Tolsted. The study of curves and 
Sfaces in three dimensional Euclidean space, introducing the tensor calculus 
(ie principal mathematical tool in the study of the theory of relativity). 
i; Mathematics 52b or equivalent and Mathematics 152. 3 units. 
ranged. 


2a, 210b. CompLex Variance. Mr. Hamilton. Algebra and calculus of 
Cnplex variables; infinite series; Cauchy’s Theorem and consequences, 
‘luding Taylor and Laurent expansions and classification of singularities; 
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entire functions; meromorphic functions. Prerequisite, Mathematics 
units. Arranged. | 
215a, 215b. Rea Vartasce. Mr. Tolsted. Fundamentals of the the 
functions of a real variable. Introducing abstract spaces, measure theor 
Lebesque integration. Prerequisite, Mathematics 152. 3 units. (Omit 


1951-52.) 


228. Tue Tracuine or Matuematics is offered during the Claremoni 
mer session. 


PRE-ENGINEERING 


In the following courses three hours of work per week are required fc 
unit. It is necessary that the student attend class on the hour agreed uf 
the lecture, but it is not mandatory that the laboratory work be done i 
one or two periods. Credit will not be given for only 1 unit of work. 


The letters a, b, c, d, refer to units of work, each letter bei 
associated with one unit. All units are available each semester. 
student may enroll in any unit for which he is qualified. 


7a, 7b, 7c, 7d. Encinzertnc Drawine. Mr. Burnham. A beginning coi 
mechanical drawing and applied geometry. Includes lettering, orthog 
projection, visualization of simple objects, and making working drawi 
machine assemblies. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing 
MTWTA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


40a, 40b, 4oc, 4od. Descriptive Geometry. Mr. Burnham. Prerec 
Engineering Drawing 7a and 7b, or previous drawing experience. Theo, 
principles of projection including points, lines, planes, shades and shi: 
plane sections and development of surfaces, and intersections of su 
Practical problems from the student’s chosen field will be given towar 
end of 4od. 1 or 2 units per semester. For a well rounded course 40a : 
be taken immediately after Engineering Drawing 7. Study and dr 
period MT WThA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


rora, 1orb, ro1c, 1ord. ArcuHirEcTuRE. Mr. Burnham. Prerequisite: 
neering Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 4ob, and sufficient knowledge of phys 
the student is at least conversant with the subjects of mechanics, heat, ; 
electricity, and light. Basic work in architectural design including con: 
tion of construction details, materials, wiring, lighting, plumbing, and he 
I or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing period MTWTaA or F, | 
lecture hour arranged. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


102a, 102b, 102c, 102d. Mecnanisms. Mr. Burnham. Prerequisite: Eng 
ing Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 40b, Physics 51a. Practice in the graphical sc 
of structures, gears, cams, and machine mechanisms, using the princif 
statics and kinematics. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing | 


MTWTA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 
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a, 103b, 103c, 103d. TopocrapHicaL Drartinc. Mr. Burnham. Prereq- 
te: Engineering Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 4ob. Practice in the making of topo- 
phical maps and the construction of models. 1 or 2 units per semester. 


dy and drawing period MTWTA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


a, 104b, 104c, 104d. Propucrion ILitustration. Mr. Burnham. Prereq- 
te: Engineering Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 40b, 4oc, 40d. Practice in the making 
isometric, oblique, and diametric sketches and drawings including the use 
special instruments. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing period 
'WTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


a, 105b, 105c, 105d. Dezsicn or Macuine Evements. Mr. Burnham. Pre- 
uisite: Engineering Drawing 102a, 102b, 102c, 102d. The design of 
shines from the student’s chosen field. 2 units per semester. Study and 


ing period MTWTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. (Omitted 
1951-52.) 
AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT SUMMER SESSION 
Surveyinc. Mr. Jaeger. 3 units. Offered in Claremont Summer Session. 


Military Science 


|. College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of the Reserve 
cers’ Training Corps, established under the National Defense Act for the 
pose of training students to become officers of the Army of the United 
es. During the past year the emphasis of this training has been changed 
jhat the ROTC now constitutes the principal source of procurement of 
or officers for the Regular Army with the general purpose of providing 
ers for the Officers’ Reserve Corps and National Guard. Those students 
) successfully complete the four year course will be tendered commissions 
decond lieutenants of Infantry in the Organized Reserve Corps, while those 
outstanding proficiency will be offered a similar opportunity in the 
ular Army. 

The courses include both classroom and out-of-doors instruction. Instruc- 
i) in military theory has been greatly expanded since World War II and 
rs the basic technical knowledge required of a lieutenant in the United 
dies Army. One drill period a week provides a limited opportunity for the 
(tical application of command and assists in the improvement of the posture 
2 physical coordination of the student. Special emphasis is placed on the 
lopment of the qualities of leadership throughout the course. The poise 
aired by the student and his experience in the art of command may be 
Pied in any walk of life. 

; The instructors in the department are officers of the regular army detailed 
duty at the college by the Department of the Army. The most modern 
pons, equipment and types of instructional material are furnished to give 
‘students practical experience in handling such equipment. 


i 
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The four year course is divided into the basic course which consists of 
and MS II (each requiring two terms) and the advanced course which co 
of MS III, MS IV (each requiring two terms) and one summer training | 
of six weeks duration. Enrollment in the basic or advanced course is v 
tary. However, when a student has elected either course the completion ¢ 
second year of that course becomes a prerequisite for graduation. | 

The basic course is open to all physically fit male students whi 
American citizens. Enrollment does not interfere with the participatic 
sports by the students nor in other activities of the college. Uniforms 
books for these course are issued to the students without charge. 

Military service during World War II furnishes a basis for credit for 
course instruction according to the individual’s length of service, tyy 
training, and honorable discharge from the military or naval service o 
United States. Credit is also allowed for prior Senior or Junior ROTC 1 
ing. Application for advanced standing must be made during registre 
and discharges from the military or naval service or certificates sho 
successful completion of ROTC courses at other schools should be prese 
at that time. | 

Enrollment in the advanced course (MS III and IV) is limited to sel 
members who have completed the basic course, or have received equiy 
credit because of military or naval service, and who enter into an agree 
to attend one summer training camp. In consideration of this agreen 
students receive cash allowances from the government equivalent | 
scholarship of about $310.00 a year. All necessary expenses in conne 
with the training camp, including transportation to and from camp, 1 
housing, pay, uniform and medical attention are provided by the governn 

Quotas for draft deferment in the past have been sufficient to grant d 
ment to all enrolled ROTC students. A student enrolled in ROTC. 
anticipate, therefore, that he will not have his college work interruptec 
being drafted for military service. | 

Graduating students who have maintained a high standing in mil 
subjects may be designated by the Professor of Military Science and Ta 
as “Distinguished Military Students” because of their demonstrated leader: 
aptitude and academic proficiency. The Senior ROTC will provide the ; 
cipal source of procurement of junior officers for the Regular Army thre 
selection of distinguished military graduates of the Senior ROTC Units 
direct Regular Army appointment without further mental examinal 
Through voluntary extended active duty-tours other graduates will be sele 
for appointment as officers of the regular army. 


ta-tb. Mirrrary Science Course I. Staff. Military Organization; Mili 
Policy of U. S., National Defense Act and ROTC; Evolution of Warf 
Maps and Aerial Photographs; Weapons and Marksmanship; First Aid 
Hygiene; Military Problems of the U. S.; and Leadership, Drill, and Exer 
of Command, 2% units. Class, TTh, 8, 9, or 10; M, 1:15-2:05. | 


53a-53b. Murirary Science Course II. Staff. Introduction to Branch Ti 
nique; Leadership, Drill and Exercise of Command. 24% units. Class T 
8, 9, or 10; M, 1:15-2:05. 
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y105b. Mutirary Science Course III. Staff. Branch Tactics and Tech- 
ie (Infantry); Leadership, Drill and Exercise of Command. 4 units. Class 
IF, 8 or 9; M, 1:15 and F, 11 or 1:15. 


Miuirary ScrencE ROTC Summer Camp. Staff. Military sanitation; 
nical warfare; safeguarding military information; drills and parades; 
pons and marksmanship; information and education; interior guard duty; 
s management; physical training and athletic; marches and bivouacs; 
ies and technique. 3 units. Six weeks in June and July at camp designated 
umy commander. 


1157b. Mutirary Science Course IV. Staff. Military Administration; 
tary Law and Boards; Military Teaching Methods; Psychological War- 
; Branch Tactics and Technique (Infantry), Geographical Foundations 
National Powers; Leadership, Drill and Exercise of Command. 4 units. 


is MWF, 8 or 9; M, 1:15 and F, 11 or 1:15. 


‘anced students in Military Science are required to attend a summer camp 
jwhich 3 units of credit are allowed toward graduation. 


Music 


egnizing a dual function in its educational approach, the Music Depart- 
“t endeavors to meet the needs of both the general and the pre-professional 
vent. It offers to the first type a wide selection of both participating and 
participating courses, in order to aid him in giving music a place of 
portance in his future cultural life and experience. To the second type, 
h enter the music profession as teachers and performers, the music concen- 
zon program affords a thorough and broad pre-professional training, lead- 
to graduate study. 


Requirements for concentration: The following courses are required of all 
flents concentrating in music: Music 1, 2, 55, 56, 104, 107, 159, and 195. 
tents entering as upperclassmen should take the Lower Division courses 
uder 100) before coming to Pomona. In addition to the above, a student 
a take the following courses, according to his particular field of music 
oventration: in Composition, Music 113 and 158; in History, two of the 
obwing: Music 103, 160 and 163, and, in certain cases, 130, 131; in Applied 
Mic, Music 11, 61, 111, 161. 


Zomprehensive Examinations. All students concentrating in music must 
al a comprehensive examination based upon Music 104, 107; and 159 
ting the senior year. For those whose field is Composition such examina- 
ic will also include Music 113 and 158. Those concentrating in History 
vi include two of the following: Music 103, 160 and 163. (For compre- 
sive examinations in Applied Music refer to “Examinations in Applied 


M ic.” 
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THEORY, APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 


ta-rb. ELementary Harmony. Mr. Loucks, Mrs. Briggs. ‘Thorough gr 
ing in the fundamentals of music through the mediums of hearing, sin 
writing, and the keyboard. Study of major and minor modes; all dia 
triads, and seventh chords and all non-chordal tones. Harmonic analy; 
melodies. Four-part writing based on the techniques of the 17th and 
centuries. Prerequisite, ability to play a simple hymn at the keyboard. C 
for this course is given only when accompanied by 2a-2b. 3 units. M 
9 or 1:15. 


2a-2b. Ear TRAINING AND SicHT Sincinc. Mrs. Briggs. Training in mel 
rhythmic and harmonic relationships through singing and dictation. 
board practice in simple modulations and cadential combinations. Ti 
taken with 1a-1b. 2 hours, 1 unit. MW, 1:15; TTA, 1:15 or arranged. 


53a-53b. INTRopucTion to Music. Mr. Dayton. Survey of the prin 
periods in music history from the Renaissance to the present; important 
posers, trends, forms, and musical aesthetics of each era. Detailed study 
analysis of symphony, concerto, opera, chamber music, song and piano 
ature. A non-technical listening course. No previous musical exper: 
required. 2 units. MW, 2:15-3:30. q 


55a-55b. Apvancep Harmony. Mr. Loucks, Mr. Kohn. A study of 

writing technique as found in the Bach Chorales. Chromatic harmony 
modulation. Practice in instrumental styles. Prerequisite, Music 1 ani 
Credit for this course is given only when accompanied by 56a-56b. 3 u 
MWF, ro or 11. 


56a-56b. ApvaNcep Ear Traininc AND Kerysoarp Harmony. Mr. K 
Training in the hearing of progressions involving chromatic chords, lar 
through harmonic dictation. Keyboard work including modulation and s 
harmonization of melodies. 2 hours, 1 unit. MW, 2:15; TTA, ro or arran 


103a, 103b. Music in American History. Mr. Fiske. This course is desis 
to provide the general student with an understanding of the part music 
taken in the social and educational growth of the United States, from 
colonial period to the present day. Attention will be given to folk, pop 
and art music and their importance in various phases of our national cult 
development. Not limited to music students. 3 units. TTAS, 9. (Offerec 
alternate years; to be omitted in 1951-52.) 


1o4a-104b. History or Music. Mr. Fiske. Intended to familiarize the 
dent with the major trends in the history of music from the early Chris 
era to the present, with special emphasis on composers, music and deve 
ments from the 16th century onward. Considerable attention is given 
music problems of the present day. Prerequisite, Music 1 or permisison 
ee 3 units. TTAS, 9. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted 
1951-52. 
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a-t07b. Counterpoint. Mr. Loucks. An analytical study of the Palestrina 
nique. Two and three-voice writing in free style. Original work in the 
ns of the classical suite, chorale prelude and variations. Prerequisite, Music 


3 units. TTAS, ro. 


a-113b. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTATION. Staff. A study of the 
ruments of the modern orchestra and band, their technical possibilities 
| limitations. Practical laboratory work in scoring for instrumental groups. 
gral arranging for various voice combinations with and without accom- 
iment. Opportunity will be provided for public performance of outstand- 
scores. Fundamentals of conducting will be stressed throughout the course. 
requisite, Music 55. 3 units. MWF, 8. 

. Music In THE Romantic Era. Mr. Dayton. A study of the romantic 
‘it of the 19th century as manifested in music. Analysis of characteristic 
tks by Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, Berlioz, Liszt, Verdi and 
igner; the rise of musical nationalism. Students electing this course should 
able to follow a score. Permission of instructor required. 2 units. First 
nester. Arranged. 


.. Contemporary Music. Mr. Dayton. A study of the philosophies, ideals 
| objectives of contemporary composers; examination of new idioms, forms, 
diums, and technique. Survey and analysis of important works of Debussy, 
‘tok, Schénberg, Strawinsky, Hindemith, and other outstanding figures of 
+ 20th century. Students electing this course should be able to follow a 
cre. Permission of instructor required. 2 units. Second semester. Arranged. 


‘a-158b. FREE Composition. Mr. Parrish. Advanced original work in poly- 
bnic and homophonic forms, planned to develop the student’s sense of 
isical structure and his individual manner of musical expression. Pre- 
cuisite, Music 107. 3 units. Arranged. 


tactsgb. Form anp Anatysis. Mr. Kohn. Designed to lead to a clear 
wlerstanding of the principles upon which musical form is based, and to 
h application of these principles in the works of the great masters of form. 
‘requisite, Music 55. 2 units. TTh, 3. 

ia, 160b. Srupies IN RENAISSANCE AND Barogue Music. Mr. Parrish. 
stlistic analysis of the important vocal and instrumental literature from the 
xiod of Dufay through the age of Bach and Handel. Prerequisite, Music 
M. 3 units. Arranged. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1951-52.) 


ia, 163b. Srupizs In THE Music oF THE CrassicaL PERIop. Mr. Parrish. 
Asurvey of the instrumental and vocal compositions of the age of Haydn, 
Vzart and Beethoven, with detailed analysis of certain of the great and 
clracteristic symphonic, chamber, operatic, choral and keyboard composi- 
tias of the period. Prerequisite, Music 104. 3 units. MW, 2:15-3:30. (Offered 
italternate years; to be given in 1951-52.) 
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195a-195b. Music Seminar. Mr. Parrish and the departmental staff. Sta 
in the development of musical style, designed to aid the student in integra 
his previous historical, theoretical and interpretative studies into broad \ 
cepts of musical evolution. While the areas covered are grouped for con 
ience into musical literature, theory and performance practices, emphasi 
placed on the inter-relationship of all these phases. Required of all se) 
majors in music. I unit. F, 2:75. | 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Credit for individual and class work in Applied Music is open to all. 
dents in the college, subject to the following provisions: (1) a total of 
more than 16 units of instruction in Applied Music may be counted tow 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. Credit of 2 units per semester is given for } 
private lessons weekly, 1 unit per semester for one private lesson weel 
(2) Music 1 and 2 must accompany or precede all credit study. Music 
and 56 must accompany or precede more than one year of credit study 
those taking two lessons weekly. | 

Those not concentrating in music may obtain additional credit for ; 
lesson per week upon completion of Music 1 and 2. Students preparing 
concentrate in Applied Music are required to take two lessons per week 
their major subject and to appear frequently in recitals. 


11. AppireD Music (Freshman level) 
61. AppLIED Music (Sophomore level) 
111. APPLIED Music (Junior level) 


161. APPLIED Music (Senior level) 
No credit is given for work in Applied Music taken elsewhere. All priv 
lessons one-half hour in length. 
Voice, Mrs. Briggs 
Orcan, Mr. Blanchard 
Piano, Mr. Dayton, and Mr. Kohn 
VioLIn AND Vioxa, Mr. Fiske, and Miss Smith 
VIOLONCELLO, Miss Jean . 
Woopwinps, Miss Anthony, and Mr. Austin 
Brass, 


Lessons on other instruments may be arranged through the office of 1 
Music Department. . 


Examinations in Applied Music. Examinations, to be given before t 
entire Music Faculty, are required of all students in Applied Music, as follov 


Qualifying Examination for Lower Division Credit —to be given, m 
mally, at the beginning of the Freshman year to determine eligibility for cred 
No credit is given for elementary study. 


Qualifying Examination for Upper Division Credit —to be given, n¢ 
mally, at the end of the Sophomore year to obtain faculty recommendatic 
for concentration in Applied Music. Should a student fail to qualify for sui 
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ommendation, he may repeat the examination at the beginning of his 
uior year. Transfer students will be examined upon entrance. 


Students who fail to pass the Qualifying Examination for Upper Division 
edit but wish additional credit may, by special examination, be allowed 
maximum of 4 more units at the Lower Division level. 


Senior Comprehensive Examination in Applied Music — all students con- 
trating in Applied Music will present a satisfactory senior public recital 
take the comprehensive Applied Music Examination to be given at the end 
the senior year. 


Printed information concerning the Qualifying Examinations may be 
ained from the Music Department. 
GROUP ACTIVITIES 

As an important force in the educational life of Pomona College, the 
‘sic Department offers opportunity for participation in various instrumental 
| choral activities on an extra-curricular as well as a credit basis. Not more 
ln two of the following credit-courses may be taken simultaneously. Per- : 
ision of the instructor is required. 


, 57b. Cuxorat Sincine. The study and production of choral music, espe- 
‘ attention being given to diction, phrasing, content of the works dealt 
i, and an understanding of musicianship as applied to choral singing. 
|: class will be organized as the College Choir and as such will meet on 
fidays, Wednesdays and Fridays from 11:55 to 12:20, and on Tuesdays 
(2 11:30 to 12:20. 1 unit. The course may be repeated for credit. Fee to 
yr cost of music, $1.50. 


3 58b. Orcuestra. Mr. Fiske. A study of major works of orchestral 
{rtoire and application of the principles of orchestral routine through 
uic performance. Two periods of attendance weekly. Additional sectional 
tarsals at option of director. The course may be repeated for credit. 1 unit. 


ear 5: 


% 59b. Banv. The study and production of the best in concert band 
frtoire. Two periods of attendance weekly. The course may be repeated 


Meredit. 1 unit. MW, 4:15. 


% 60b. Camper Music. Mr. Fiske. A study of important chamber 
uc literature from the 17th century to the present day through perfor- 
lace and analysis. Course also includes historical study of the works 
‘rmed. Open only to advanced instrumentalists able to participate in 
mance. Permission of instructor required. The course may be repeated 
tredit. 2 units. Arranged. 


Es AnD Women’s Gier Cups. The Glee Clubs afford opportunity for 
©tudy of the finest in both sacred and secular choral music. Frequent 
tbe performances are given. Admission by tryout. No credit. 
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FEES FOR INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE’ 


For those paying regular tuition: PER SEME! 
One-half hour private lesson per week $45.06 
Each additional half-hour 40.0 

For those carrying less than ten hours of college work, 

exclusive of work in applied music: 

One-half hour private lesson per week 60.0( 

Each additional half-hour 40.01 

Class instruction 25 .0( 

PRACTICE FEES 

PER SEME 

Piano, one hour daily 6.01 

Bridges Hall Organ (four manuals), one hour weekly 5.01 

Two-manual Organ, one hour weekly 2.51 
Bridges Auditorium Organ, Claremont College, 

(advanced students only) one hour weekly 15.01 


All students taking courses in Theory (Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition and Orchestration) will be charged the above fee of 
$6.00 per semester for use of a piano. Students taking two of 
these courses will not be charged this fee for the second course, 
and the fee will not be charged to students who pay a practice 
fee in connection with their lessons in Applied Music. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
II-69. NINETEENTH Century Music. Mr. Pattison. Year course. TTA, | 
2:45. 
* * * 
Graduate work in Theoretical and Applied Music is offered under 
auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


Oriental Affairs 


A student concentrating in Oriental Affairs must take Oriental Af 
51a and 51b. Twenty-four hours of upper division work are required. ’ 
must include one year’s work in language. The other work should be sele 
from the following courses: Oriental Affairs 103, 104, 105, III, 123; 
140, 160; Art 117, 153; Philosophy 126. 


51a, 51b. THe Currurat Lecacizs or East Asta. Mr. Ch’en. A sutve 
the humanistic achievements of China and India, and their diffusion in ¢ 
lands in East Asia. A general introduction to East Asian literature, philoso 
religion, and art. 3 units. MWF, ro. 
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a, 52b. First YEAR Cuinese. Mrs. Soong. A course for beginners in the 
inese language, with equal emphasis on the analysis of written characters 
d on actual use of the spoken language. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


3a, 103b. Husrory oF Cuina. Mr. Hughes. General survey of Chinese 
story, with emphasis on such topics as the rise of philosophical schools, 
portant movements in literature and art, and the evolution of social and 
litical institutions. An effort will be made to interpret the complexities of 
: problem of present day China in the light of her ancient cultural heritage. 
inits. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


j- Cutnese Lirerarure in Transtation. Mrs. Soong. A study of out- 
nding Chinese literary works in English translation with the aim of a 
sper appreciation of Oriental life and thought. 3 units. Second semester. 


ie 9. 


;. THe Contemporary Far East. Mr. Ch’en. The impact of Occidental 
tures and peoples upon Eastern Asia, including India and Malaysia; the 
sical, intellectual, and moral resources of Oriental nations; the post-war. 
wblems of these countries today. 3 units. First semester. T, 7-9:30 p.m. 


JapANESE History anp Cu ture. The evolution of Japanese social, 
(nomic, and political institutions since prehistoric times. Geographical 
cndations and the development of Japanese philosophy, literature, and the 
i: arts will receive some stress. About one-third of the course will deal 
vh Japan since 1603. 3 units. First semester. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


4. EAasTERN AsIA IN THE NINETEENTH Century. Mr. Hughes. A considera- 
it of the traditional patterns of life and institutions in China under the 
Anchus, in Tokugawa Japan, and to a lesser extent under the old regimes 
nKorea, Siberia, and Southeastern Asia prefaces a study of the impact of 
\stern imperialism and civilization upon those countries. Domestic develop- 
nits receive slightly more emphasis than foreign relations. 3 units. First 
e'ester. MWF, 11. 


2, EasTern Asta IN THE TWENTIETH Century. Mr. Hughes. Cultural and 
tical revolutions which began or have been accentuated since the turn of 
i century and which still are in progress will be studied. Special atten- 

is devoted to the implications of such forces as nationalism and imperial- 
i democracy and totalitarianism, capitalism and communism, science and 
Mistrialism, operating as the Far East evolves new modes of thought, 
rinization and behavior. It is suggested but not required that this course 
€receded by Oriental Affairs 123. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


4 History or Cutturat ReratTions BETwEEN CHINA AND THE OCCIDENT. 
1: Ch’en. A rapid survey of the religious, intellectual, literary and artistic 
clions and interchanges between China and the Western World from 
3t:0-Roman times to the middle of the nineteenth century. 3 units. Second 
‘mster. T, 7-9:30 p.m. 
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51a, 151b. SEconp YEAR Cuinese. Mrs. Soong. An intermediate course 0} 


to those who have had 52a, 52b. 3 units. MWF, 2:15. 


160. History oF Far Eastern Dirptomacy. Some attention to Europ 
relations with Malaysia and Indonesia, and to 'the period 1500-1800; 

major emphasis on diplomatic relations of the Western Powers and Ru 
with China, Japan, Korea, and the Philippines since 1800. 3 units. F 
semester. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


181a, 181b. Turrp YEAR Cuinesz. Mrs. Soong. A continuation of 151a, 1 
with exercises in reading classical (Wenli) Chinese prose and poetry. 3 un 
Arranged. 


195. ReEapincs iN OrrentaL Arrairs. Staff. 2 or 3 units. Each semes 
May be repeated for credit. Arranged. 


OrrENTAL Puitosopuy. For description see Philosophy 126. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


222a, 222b. Srupies IN THE History oF CHINEsE THoucut. Mr. Hugi 
Arranged. . 


261. PropLemMs IN CuiNEsE History Mr. Ch’en. Each semester. Arrang 


Philosophy 


Courses 55 and 57 are general introductions to philosophy. They are rec 
mended for students who wish a general acquaintance with the subject. Eit 
satises the distribution requirement. 


Concentration: Students planning to concentrate in philosophy must t 
Philosophy 55 and twenty-four hours of upper division work. Eight 
of these must be in the field of philosophy, but six hours of work may 
chosen from other departments if the selection is approved by the studet 
adviser. An introductory course in psychology is recommended. 


Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning of the Junior year 
eligible to concentrate in philosophy provided the lower division prerequis 
are met before entrance or can be met during the Junior year. Informat 
concerning the Honors program in philosophy may be obtained from 
Department. Those intending to do graduate work in philosophy sho 
have a reading knowledge of French and German. 


51. Inrropuction to Loeic. Mr. Iredell. A study of the elements of deduct 
and inductive reasoning with special emphasis upon the nature and use 
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entific hypotheses, probability, and deductive and inductive fallacies. 3 
its. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


a, 55b. History or European Puitosopuy. Mr. Jones and Mr. Sayre. 
study of the main currents of European philosophy from the earliest Greek 
inkers through modern philosophic thought. The course is designed to be 
general and cultural introduction to philosophy through a study of its 
itory. 3 units. Two sections. MWF, 10, 2:15. 


a, 57b. Prositems oF Puitosopuy. Mr. Iredell and Mr. Sayre. An intro- 
ctory consideration of the meaning and method of philosophy, an examina- 
n of problems which emerge in the physical and biological sciences, and 
review of some of the main philosophic estimates of life. 3 units. Two 
fons. 1 TAS, 8, ro. 


), PuiLosopHy oF Art. Mr. Jones. Designed primarily for students work- 
: in some form of artistic expression who are interested in studying the 
inificance and limitations of the esthetic experience. 3 units. First semester. 


IWF, 2:15. 


>», OrrentaL Puitosopry. Mr. Iredell. This course is designed to provide 
| student with a general background of oriental thought as a basis for 
tther study of oriental life and culture. An attempt will be made to gain 
jappreciation of the thought life of the Orient through a study of some of 
f more important thinkers and schools of oriental philosophy and through 
omparison of oriental and western philosophical views and cultural ideals. 
nits. First semester. MWF, 8. 


TypEs oF Eruicat THrory. Mr. Sayre. A consideration of some repre- 
etative solutions for the main problems of moral theory. The course is 
igned for students interested in thinking critically about ordinary beliefs 
ccerning conduct. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


3. PuitosopHy oF THE State. Mr. Sayre. A critical investigation of such 
etral political concepts as: the state, society, the individual, freedom, law, 
ints, duty, property, etc. The course will emphasize applications to currently 
Oipeting systems; it is therefore designed for the student who is keenly 
Wre of the clashes in ideals around him and who is willing to push sys- 
eiatically to the roots of these clashes. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


4 Reapines In THE History or Purtosopny. Staff. A course consisting of 
elings, papers, and oral reports. The material is designed to enrich a stu- 
le’s knowledge of philosophical literature and to aid him to integrate his 
vck in the field and to relate it to the material of other fields. The content 
fhe course may vary according to the needs of those enrolled and may be 
€jated for credit for a total of 6 hours. (The total amount of credit which 
iN student may earn in Philosophy 141 and 142 is limited to 9 hours.) The 
O'se is limited to Juniors and Seniors and normally is open only to those 
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concentrating in Philosophy. Permission of the instructor 1s required. 
units. Each semester. Arranged. 


142. READINGS IN THE PROBLEMS OF Puitosopny. Staff. A course consist 
of readings, papers, and oral reports. The material is designed to enric] 
student’s knowledge of the systematic aspects of philosophy and to aid I 
to integrate his work in the field and to relate it to the material of ot 
fields. The content of the course may vary according to the needs of th 
enrolled and may be repeated for credit for a total of 6 hours. (The t 
amount of credit which any student may earn in Philosophy 141 and 14: 
limited to 9 hours.) The course is limited to Juniors and Seniors and t 
mally is open only to those concentrating in Philosophy. Permission of 
instructor is required. 1-3 units. Each semester. Arranged. 


151. Some REPRESENTATIVE PurLosoputzs oF Lire. Mr. Jones. A study of 
views of four philosophical poets — Lucretius, Dante, Goethe, and T. S. El 
3 units. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


152. THe NineteentH Century. Mr. Jones. A study of the main curt 
of roth century thought and of their reflection in the literature, the hist 
and the social movements of the period. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 


153. PutLosopuHy oF Science. Mr. Sayre. A consideration of the basic ¢ 
cepts and methods underlying contemporary scientific thought. The « 
cepts of space, time, matter, energy, empirical method, etc. will be exami 
critically with special emphasis on current post-Newtonian theory. 3 uf 
Second semester. MWF, 8. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


154. Contemporary Puitosopuy. Mr. Iredell. A study of contempor 
philosophic thought with special reference to the dominant ideas of the ci 
ization of today. Prerequisite, Philosophy 55 or 57, or such previous work 
will provide an equivalent grasp of the basic problems of philosophy. 3 ut 
Second semester. MWF, 8. 


History oF PoriricaL THoucut. For description see Government 182. 
PuiLosopHy oF Reticion. For description see Religion rot. 


INTRODUCTION To THE PHILosopHy oF EpucaTion. For description see Edi 
tion I5I. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


IV-54. Lrrerary INTERPRETATIONS OF PHiLosopHicAL Questions. Mr. Ban 
First semester. MWF, 11. 


IV-57. Locic. Mr. Barrett. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


IV-158. Sranparps anv Va.uss. Mr. Barrett. Second semester. MWF, i 
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Physical Education 


le program of Physical Education in Pomona College is based upon the 
lief that a liberal education should include knowledge of the structure and 
actions of the human mechanism; understanding of the hygienic practices 
lich promote physical, mental and social health; reasonable skill in develop- 
tal and recreational activities of a physical type which will promote the 
lividual’s well-being during college years, and in later life; and a disposition 
make such knowledge and skill essential elements in effective living. 


4 student is required to take one unit of Physical Education Activities per 
ester during his Freshman and Sophomore years, and one-half unit per 
ester during his Junior and Senior years. 


CONCENTRATION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


[his program, followed by a year of work in the Claremont Graduate 
ool, will qualify the student for the general credential with a major in 
ysical education. It will also qualify the student for advanced work in’ 
ysical therapy, occupational therapy, and recreation. Students interested 
ithe three latter fields should confer with some member of the physical 
(cation department during the freshman year since slight changes in the 
ieee program may be needed to qualify for entrance to some of these 
ds. 


n order to complete all required courses in the four year college period 
tients should take courses in the year in which they are suggested below. 


ISHMAN YEAR: Biology 1, English 1, Physical Education 5. Suggested: 
jech and Drama 52. 


CHOMoRE YEAR: Zoology 60, Education 53, Psychology 51, Sociology 51 
n 52. 


uion YEAR: Zoology 121, Physical Education 123, 124, 129, 119 (women), 
Schology 107. Suggested: Music 53. 


EI0R YEAR: Physical Education 126, 152, 154, 191 (men), 130 (women), 
schology 108. 


t addition to the above, 6 units of physical education activities are required. 
'/ suggested that these be so selected as to give the individual opportunity 
0th technical skills and leadership training in a wide range of activities. 


. reading knowledge of French and German is highly desirable for students 
lening graduate research in physical education. 


/ Mon-credit Camp Counselor’s training course for women is held for a 
Wweek period immediately following Commencement when there is 
afsient student demand for this course. The course aims to provide its 
leibers with experience and skills useful in summer camps, playgrounds, 
Mother activities of community recreation. 
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THEORY | 


5. Principces oF HeartHrut Livine. Staff. An introduction to pers 
hygiene dealing with the meaning and significance of physical, mental, 
social health as related to the individual and to society. Constructive metl 
of promoting the health of the individual. Defensive hygiene. Special he 
problems of college students and young people generally. Women, 3 u 
first semester, Miss Shurtz, MWF, 10. Men, 2 units, first semester. 
Malan. MW, 11. ; 


11ga-119b. (Women) TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING PuysicaL Epuca’ 
Activitizs. Miss Shurtz. Analysis of techniques and methods of presen 
them for teaching at the elementary and secondary level. Laboratory y 
includes officiating in all team sports and playdays as well as assisting in 
teaching of the team sports. Prerequisite—knowledge of the following pl 
cal education activities: archery, badminton, basketball, hockey, soft 
speedball, swimming, tennis, and volleyball. 3 units. Given in alternate yi 
MWF, 9. 


123. Nature AND Function or Pray. Miss Cawthorne. The psycholog 
play and the function of play in growth, development and social adjustn 
Methods of leadership and organization of play activities to bring out m 
habits and use of the democratic process in play situations. Special atten 
is given to the elementary school physical education program. First seme 


2 units. 2h, 8. 


124. Community Recreation. Miss Cawthorne. A study of the organize 
of school and municipal playgrounds and the contributions of the fe 
government to recreation programs in the United States. History of 
Recreation Movement in the United States. Types of organization and le: 
ship needed for conducting tournaments, active and quiet play progr 
social recreation and camp activities. Study of the physical lay-out of diffe 
types of recreation centers. Survey of administrative set-ups for municij 
financed recreation programs. Limited to Juniors and Seniors. Se 
semester. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


126. Communiry Hycrenz. Miss Shurtz. A survey of the field of pt 
health and sanitation. Includes a brief historical account, a study of get 
factors influencing public health and a summary of public health agen 
their organization and activities. Extensive study of public and private 
supplies, disposal of wastes, control of food and dairy products, proprit 
medicine and quackery, and mental, industrial and school hygiene. Atten 


given to methods of setting up a school health program. Second seme 
3 units. MWF, zo. 


129. Kunzstotocy. Miss Cawthorne. An analysis of joint and musc 
mechanisms, and their relation to problems of bodily development 
efficiency. Prerequisite, Anatomy. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 38. 
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ia, 130b. THe History anp TEACHING oF Dance. Miss Burt. Analysis of 
problems and techniques of presentation of rhythms for those preparing 
recreational leadership or for teaching at the elementary or high school 
el. The first semester includes the historical background of both folk and 
ytemporary dance and the theory and practice of teaching folk dancing; 
second semester includes a study of a creative process in dance, dance 
aposition, and the techniques of teaching contemporary dance. Permission 
‘the instructor is required. One hour lecture, two hours laboratory each 
ester. 2 units. Lecture M, zo; laboratory WF, ro. 


\. Pxystcat Deviations. Miss Cawthorne. Study of body mechanics and 
| causes, prevention, and correction of physical defects. Laboratory work 
ludes methods of examination, prescription of exercises. Prerequisite, 129. 
‘nits. First semester. MW, 8; and laboratory F, 8-ro. 


i, PrINcIPLES OF PuysicaL Epucation. Mr. Malan. Limited to Seniors 
iparing to teach Physical Education. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


(a, 19tb. (Men) ‘THEory anp Practice oF TrEacuine Puysicat Epuca- 
ww Activities. Szaff. Limited to senior majors in Physical Education and 
yication. Others must have permission of department. 4 units. WF, 1:15 
tf. arranged. Practice teaching, three hours, arranged. 


MEN 


tudents engage in programs of physical education activities selected 
}ording to individual needs as determined by medical and physical exam- 
Mions and tests. Complete freedom in the choice of activities is permitted 
My to men who maintain acceptable standards in health, physical develop- 
mit, and physicial efficiency. Among the minimum requirements of the 
Doartment are good posture, ability to swim, elementary skill in self defense, 
ficiency in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at least one individual 
prt and in one team game. 
he following physical education activities are carried on under super- 
lion of the Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, basketball, bowling, 
MiNg, corrective exercises, cross country running, dancing, fencing, foot- 
92, golf, gymnastics, life saving, softball, swimming, tennis, touch football, 
mk and field athletics, tumbling, volleyball, water polo, weight lifting, 
uf wrestling. Fees as indicated are required each semester of those who 
ct archery ($1.50), fencing ($7.00), golf ($10.00), and bowling ($21.00). 
‘he Department conducts a competitive intramural program including 
)p:ts in season for which credit is granted. 
he college program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral part of the 
M%zram of Physical Education. No student is permitted to participate in 
thmore strenuous forms of competition without a certificate from the College 
Plsician indicating that the individual is physically fit for such participation. 

‘he student obtains credit in the required courses listed below by partici- 
P2on in activities selected in accordance with the principles set forth in the 
Pteding paragraphs. 


) 
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ta-Ib. PuystcaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Frest 
year ¥% unit. Arranged. 


2a-2b. Puysica, Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required of Frest 
not taking Military Science. % unit. Arranged. 


53a-53b. Puysicat Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Sopho 
year. 4 unit. Arranged. 


54a-54b. PuystcaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required of Sc 
mores not taking Military Science. 4% unit. Arranged. 


105a-105b. PuystcaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Jk 
year. % unit. Arranged. 


107a-107b. Puysitcat Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, S 
year. % unit. Arranged. 


WOMEN 


Medical and physical examination is given all entering students with si 
quent posture tests. Physical activities are allowed or prescribed as the r 
of these examinations. Participation in a fundamental activity is required 
semester of the Freshman year. Students may have freedom of electio 
other activities in so far as medical and physical examinations warrant, 
must include by the end of the Sophomore year one individual sport 
one semester of either folk or contemporary dance. The passing of a s\ 
ming achievement test is required for graduation. It should be complete 
the end of the Sophomore year. 


Activity fees are charged for badminton, riflery, and archery ($ 
semester), golf ($10 semester), riding ($60 semester), fencing ($7 semes 


ACTIVITY 


Six units of Physical Education Activities are required for graduation. 
unit is credited for 11a-b, Fundamentals, which includes courses organ 
to teach the basic fundamentals of physical activity. The remaining 5 1 
may be earned by participation in other activities. 


FUNDAMENTALS: contemporary dance, swimming, individual gymnas 
group gymnastics. 


Tram Sports: basketball, softball, speedball, hockey, volleyball. 


InpivipuaL Sports: archery, badminton, tennis, golf, riflery, swimm 
fencing. : 


Dancinc: contemporary, folk and square. 


t1a-11b. Funpamentats. The Staff. Required, Freshman year. % u 
Arranged, 


12a-12b. Sports or Dancine. The Staff. Required, Freshman year. % u 
Arranged. 
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63b. PuystcaL Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Sophomore 
. ¥ unit. Arranged. 


64b. PuysicaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Sophomore 
. ¥% unit. Arranged. 


-i15b. PuystcaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Junior 
. % unit. Arranged. 


} 
-117b. PuystcaL Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Senior 
. Y% unit. Arranged. 


Physics 


)minimum concentration program in physics includes 25 units of upper 
gion physics, Mathematics 1, 65, 151, and Chemistry 1. Additional work 
thysics, mathematics, chemistry, German, engineering drawing, and 
siptive geometry is recommended. A minimum concentration program 
hysics will normally be elected by those who plan to use physics in 
mination with training in some other field, and who do not plan to do 
gaate work in physics. 

Astudent who plans to do graduate work in physics will be expected to 
$31 units of upper division physics, Mathematics 1, 65, 151, and not less 
4isix units selected from Mathematics 119, 152, 185, and 210. The student 
will be expected to establish a good foundation in chemistry and to 
gre a reading knowledge of German. Courses in descriptive geometry 
dengineering drawing are recommended. 


A. students concentrating in physics will consult with the physics staff 
o: their concentration examination during the first week of their senior 
al 


‘1. InrropucTiIon To PuysicaL Science. Mr. Fryer. A non-mathematical 
we intended for those who wish to obtain a knowledge of the fundamental 
st theories and applications of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by 
trous experimental demonstrations and the subject will be developed from 
Svasis of the discrete structure of electricity and matter. Fee $5.00 each 
miter. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


atb. Gernerav Puysics. Mr. Fowler. A study of the phenomena and laws 
nchanics, heat, wave motion, sound, electricity, magnetism, and light. This 
Wie is designed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principles of 
tyes and is planned especially for those students who expect to continue 
ics in physics, chemistry, engineering or medicine. Prerequisite, Mathe- 
ats ra-1b preceding or accompanying the course. 4 units. Laboratory fee 


»o. TTAS, 8. Laboratory MTW or F, 1:15-4:05. 
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110. Heat AND THERMopyNamMics. Mr. Henke. A course dealing wit 
principles of thermodynamics and the theory of heat. The first and s 
laws of thermodynamics and their application to liquids, vapors, and 
will be emphasized. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. § 
semester. MWF, 11. 


113a-113b. Mzcuanics. Mr. Henke. Kinematics, dynamics, and stati 
particles and rigid bodies with applications to problems of physics and 
neering. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


r41a, 141b. Exzctriciry AND Macnetism. Mr. Fryer. A course in the t 
of electricity and electromagnetism. Emphasis will be placed on the f 
mental laws of electrostatics and electrodynamics, electrical circuit theory 
introductory electromagnetic field theory. Prerequisite, Physics 51, \ 
matics 151 preceding or accompanying the course. 3 units. TTAS, 8. 


142a, 142b. ExxcrricaL MgasureMents. Mr. Fryer. Laboratory in ele 
and electromagnetic measurements. Prerequisite, Physics 141 precedir 
accompanying this course. 1 unit. Laboratory fee $4.00. T, 1:15-4:05. 


153. Optics. Mr. Fowler. The fundamentals of geometrical optics. T 
and applications of physical optics with emphasis upon the phenomet 
interference, diffraction and polarization of light. Prerequisite, Physic 
Mathematics 65. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


154. OpticaAL Measurements. Mr. Henke. Experimental study of pheno 
of geometrical and physical optics. Laboratory to accompany Physics 
I unit. First semester. Laboratory fee $4.00. Th, 1:15-4:05. 


155. Atomic Structure. Mr. Fowler. An introduction to modern thi 
of atomic and nuclear structure, elementary particles, and radiations. 
requisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 


156. Apvancep Puysics Lasoratory. Mr. Fryer. Independent experim 
study of selected subjects in modern physics. Prerequisite, approval 0 
instructor. 1 unit. Second semester. Laboratory fee $4.00. Th, 1:15-4:0 


rgta, 19tb. Marnematicat Puysics. Mr. Fowler. Application of m 
matics to selected subjects in classical and quantum physics. Prereqt 
approval of the instructor. 3 units. TTAS, zo. 
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Psychology 


jents concentrating in psychology are required to take psychology 53, 
24 units of upper division courses including psychology 194. As a part 
1¢ latter requirement, 6 units may be offered from the following courses: 
ogy 112, Zoology 121, Government 160, Mathematics 194, Sociology 
Students should note that some of these courses are not offered every 
. Training in zoology, physics, chemistry, French and German is recom- 
ded for students planning to do graduate work in psychology. Psychology 
i 52 and 53 is prerequisite to all further work in the department with 
exception of Psychology 101 and 102. Child Psychology may be taken 
yurrently with 51b or 53. 


, 51b. INtRopuction to Psycuotocy. Staff. Fundamental facts and 
iciples of consciousness and behavior. The relation of the nervous system 
iental processes and action. Practical applications in various fields. 3 units. 
ze sections, M WF, 11, and TTAS, 9, Io. 


“Intropuction To PsycHotocy. Mr. Stevenson. An intensive survey of 
thology recommended for students planning to concentrate in psychology, 
2 followed by Psychology 53. Emphasis on learning, motivation, thinking, 
comm special capacities. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


INTRODUCTION To PsycHoLtocicaL Metuons. Mr. Harsh. Discussion and 
onstration of methods of studying psychological problems and evaluating 
t, Laboratory experiments. Laboratory fee $1.50. Prerequisite: Psychology 
}f permission of instructor. 3 units. Second semester. Lecture M, 2:15-3:05. 


abratory, WF, 2:15-4:05. 


% Psycuotocrcat Sratistics. Mr. Harsh. Correlation methods, probability, 
iquare, tests of significance. Prerequisite: Psychology 53 or permission of 
Suctor. 3 units. First semester. TTA, 1:15-3:05. 


% Inpivinva, Dirrerences. Mr. Ellis. A study of the nature and extent 
dividual differences and their causes as determined by objective methods. 

sex, and race differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminality. 
Deh ization of mind. Applications in various fields are considered briefly. 


Uits. First semester. MWF, 9. 


% EpucationaL Psycuotocy. Mr. Ellis. Practical applications of psy- 
logy to education. The nature of the learner; intelligence and motivation; 
fisipal features of the learning process. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 10; 
cid semester, MWF, 9. 


0 Cup Psycuotocy. Mr. Stevenson. A survey of development and 
etvior of the young child. Prerequisite: Psychology 51a or 52. 3 units. 
ecad semester. MWF, 10. 
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117. PuystotocicAL PsycHotocy. Mr. Stevenson. Physiological and r 
aspects of psychological functions. Permission of instructor required. 3 | 
Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


131. ABNorMAL PsycHoLocy. Mr. Harsh. Problems of maladjustment 
tors contributing to mental disorders; methods of diagnosis and therapy, 
requisite: Psychology 51 or 52. 3 units. First semester. MWF, Io. 


137. ASSESSMENT OF Personaity. Mr. Harsh. Concepts regarding the n 
and organization of personality; techniques for testing or evaluating 
sonality characteristics. Prerequisites: Psychology 108, 131. 3 units. Se 
semester. MWF, 10. 


154. Soctat Psycuotocy. Mr. Harsh. Cultural determinants of beh: 
dynamics of interpersonal relations and group action; methods of stu 
social behavior. Prerequisite: Psychology 51 or 52. 3 units. First sem 


MWFE, 11. 


156. Menrat Tests. Mr. Stevenson. Survey of principles and metho 
measuring intelligence. Prerequisites: Psychology 51 or 52, 53. 3 units. 
semester. MF, 2:15-3:05, W, 2:15-4:05. 


158. Menta Tests Practicum. Mr. Stevenson. Supervised experienc 
administering individual mental tests. Prerequisites: Psychology 102, 137, 
and permission of instructor. Enrollment limited to 8 students. 3 1 
Second semester. M, 2:15-4:05 and arranged. 


168. ApvANcED CuiLp PsycHo.ocy. Mr. Stevenson. Consideration of met 
for studying children and adolescents. Prerequisites: Psychology 108, 137, 
permission of instructor. 3 units. First semester. MWF, zo. 


170. THrortEs oF Learninc. Mr. Harsh. Consideration of the les 
theories concerning the nature of learning and its significance for ge 


psychology. Prerequisite: 12 units of psychology. 3 units. Second sem 
MWF, 11. 


188. ExpERIMENTAL PsycHotocy. Mr. Harsh. Analysis of the design 
methodology of recent psychological experiments. Students will perform 
trative experiments. Laboratory fee $1.50. 3 units. Second semester. ; 
1:15-3:05. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


194. SENIor Reapinc Course. Mr. Ellis. A course designed to supplet 
and integrate the different courses offered to meet the concentration req 
ment in psychology and to prepare students for the comprehensive exatt 
tion. Required of seniors who are concentrating in psychology. 2-4 
Either semester. T, 3:15 and arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


IV-r10._ GrowTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CuiLp. Mrs. Jones. Prerequi 
Elementary Psychology. Year course. MWF, 11. 
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‘712. CuiLp Stupy IN THE Nursgery ScuHoot. Mrs. Jones. Prerequisite, 
mentary Psychology and IV-110. Year course. MW, 2:15 and arranged 
irs in the Nursery School. 


1114. Nursery ScHoot Procepure. Mrs. Jones. Prerequisite, [V-112. Year 
use. MW, 3:15-4:05 and arranged hours in the Nursery School. 


‘19. Human Psycuosiotocy. Mr. Caster. Registration by permission of 
mructor. Year course. TTAS, 8. 


Religion 


tdents planning to concentrate in religion must take the following lower 
lision courses or their equivalents: Religion 1, 2, and 65; History 1, and 
losophy 55. Twenty-four hours of upper-division work, of which eighteen » 
ast be in the field of religion, are required. Among the minimum of 
itteen the following, totaling fifteen hours, are considered essential: 101, 
( 107, 141, and rgra. Six units of upper-division courses may be taken in 
hrelated fields of English, government, history, philosophy, psychology, and 
oology. 


tudents transferring to Pomona at the beginning of the Junior year may 
gcentrate in religion if lower division requirements have been met prior to 
france or can be met during the Junior year. 


. Tue ReLicion oF THE Oxtp Testament. Staff. A course designed as a 
feral introduction to Old Testament ideas. The developing beliefs and 
tices of Hebrew religion will be considered in their historical sequence, 
inning with the patriarchal period and ending with Judaism of the second 
eury before Christ. 3 units. First semester. Four sections. MWF, 8, 9; 


URS, 8, 9. 


Tue Reticion or THE New TEsTAMENT. Staff. A course designed as a 
seeral introduction to New Testament religious ideas. Attention will first 
eriven to the teaching of Jesus, followed by a study of the message of Paul 
m a consideration of the developing religious views of the early Christian 
munity: 3 units. Second semester. Four sections. MWF, 8, 9; TTAS, 8, 9. 


55 65b. Great PERSONALITIES IN CuristIAN History. Mr. von Rohr. A 
vey of the development of Christian beliefs as reflected in the thought of 
joie of the outstanding representatives of the Christian tradition. Among 
beons studied during the first semester will be Paul, Augustine, Francis of 
Assi, and Thomas Aquinas, and during the second semester Erasmus, 
Liner, Calvin, George Fox, and John Wesley. 3 units. MWF, 8. 
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101. PuitosopHy oF Reticion. Mr. von Rohr. A course for the gen 
student, aiming to clarify problems of religion confronting the modern m) 
Discussion will center around such topics as the existence and nature of € 
the nature of man, the problem of evil, and the questions of prayer | 
immortality. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


102. ConTEMporARY ReELicious THoucut. Mr. von Rohr. A system 
investigation of some of the significant movements in present-day Chris! 
thinking in both Europe and America. Major writings, reflective of vary 
points of view, will be read and discussed. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 


107. Lirz anp TEacuines oF Jesus. A specialized study of the contents 
the four Gospels. Beginning with an analysis of the available records ; 
their reliability, attention will be given to the facts and theories concern 
the life of Jesus, followed by a consideration of the content and purpose 
his teaching. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 10. 


141. CurisT1AN Ernics. A general introduction to the ethical principles 
the Hebrew-Christian tradition, studied in the light of their historical devel 
ment. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


142. CHRISTIANITY AND Mopern Society. A study of the tensions wh 
Christianity faces in its application to problems of the political, econor 
and social orders. Roles of both the Christian individual and the Christ 
group will be considered. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


160. CaTHOLIcIsM AND Protestantism. Mr. von Rohr. A study of 
significant similarities and differences in the two major strains of the Christ 
tradition. Attention will first be given to an understanding of Roman Cath 
beliefs and practices, followed by a study of Protestantism in both its origi 
and modern forms. 3 units. Second semester. MWF. (Offered in altern 
years. Omitted in 1951-52.) 


170. PsycHoLocy oF Reticion. An investigation of the varieties of religi 
experience in the light of the conclusions of modern psychologies. Both ir 
vidual and group religious behavior will be studied. 3 units. Second semes 


TTAS, 8. 


rgta, 19tb. Apvancep Reapines 1n Reticton. Staff. An independent read. 
program for students concentrating in the field of religion. 3 units. Arrang 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


IV-140. Livinc Reticions or THE Wortp. Mr. Hogue. Year course. Or 
to sophomores by permission. TTA, 8. 


IV-r41a, 141b. Curistianrry 1n America Since 1865. Mr. Hogue. Adn 


sion by permission of instructor. Arranged. 
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.omance Languages and Literatures 


wmcentration in the Romance Languages is designed for students who are 
inning to teach one or more of the group, or to enter some form of foreign 
vice, or for those who wish to develop an appreciation of the cultures 
jolved. Preparatory work in Latin is recommended and will be found very 
jpful. Attention is called to the fact that the intermediate courses in French 
ii Spanish meet Lower Division Requirement 6. 

A student planning to concentrate in a single Romance Language is 
juired to take at least 24 units in courses numbered over 100 in the 
iguage selected. Work in this language should, if possible, have been 
itted before entering college. 

“or a concentration in a combination of the Romance Languages, 36 hours 
jupper division work are required. 

wtudents who expect to teach one of the Romance Languages are urged 
(take work in at least one other language of the group. 

elated subjects recommended for students concentrating in the depart- 
mat: English Literature, Comparative Literature, History, Philosophy, : 
aitory of Art, Music Appreciation. 


| FRENCH 


t 


vourses for concentration: Any courses numbered over 100. Of the courses 
tthe literature, French 120 should be taken first. 


ab. Evementary. Szaff. Essentials of grammar; dictation and speaking. 
Vultural approach with the emphasis on the acquisition of reading ability. 
Wensive outside readings in addition to the work in class. This course is the 
mal preparation for French 51; however superior achievement may admit 
o*rench 81. Students with a special interest in conversation should enroll 
o-urrently in French 2. 3 units. 2 sections. MWF, 10; TTAS, 9. 


a2b. Etementary Conversation. Staff. A course in spoken French to 
cimpany French 1 and open only to students enrolled in that course, except 
vn the consent of the instructor. Outside preparation will be kept to a min- 
mm. I unit. WF, rr. 


ait. InTerMepIATE. Staff. A course designed for those students who 
a> completed two years of high school French, or six units of college 
tich. Grammar review and conversational practice; intensive class reading 
f lected modern short stories, plays and novels of literary value; extensive 
wide readings in various literary types selected according to the needs and 
eal interests of the individual student; written reports. Through readings 
AX class discussions the student in this course will become acquainted with 
tcern French writers in a variety of literary types. Normally followed by 
tch 81, but superior achievement in this course may admit to upper 


ivion work. 3 units. Two sections. MWF, 9; TTAS, 8. 
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61a, 61b. INTERMEDIATE ConveRsATION. Miss Obrecht. A course in sp 
French stressing fluency and accuracy through the use of dialogues, re; 
and recording machines. Outside preparation will be kept to a minimum. 
dents enrolled in this course must also be enrolled in French 51 or a hi 
course, or must have the consent of the instructor. 1 unit. WF, 1:15. 


8ra-81b. Apvancep INTERMEDIATE. Miss Obrecht. A course designed 
students who have completed French 1 and 51, or for freshmen who 
had three or more years of high school French. Conducted in Frenc 
far as possible. Rapid grammar review; extensive class and outside reac 
at a higher level than in French 51; written reports in French. Through 
and outside readings the student in this course should make the acqu 
ance of a considerable number of modern writers in a variety of lit 


types. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


120a-120b. Survey or Frencu LrreraTure AND Crviization. Miss Ob 
Outline of the development of French literature and culture. Readin; 
selections to give the student a comprehensive view of the history o 
literature and life of the French. 3 units. MWF, ro. 


124a-124b, FRENCH LITERATURE FROM RoussEAU TO ZoLa. (Omitte 


1951-52.) 


125a-125b. FrencH LirERATURE FROM ZOLA TO THE PRESENT. Miss Ob; 
Mrs. Glenn (Scripps). The major authors and works of Naturalism 
Symbolism and the present century will be studied in relation to the 
ground of the period—political, economic, artistic. The developme! 
thought will also be considered. Alternates with French 124. 3 units. 
1:15-2:30. 


141a-141b, ADVANCED CONVERSATION AND CoMPOSITION. Miss Obrecl 
course conducted entirely in French. Development of fluent and accurat 
of the spoken and written language. Special stress on the acquisition 
correct pronunciation and intonation. Open to students who have com 
French 81 or equivalent. Alternates with French 153. 3 units. TT/ 
(Omitted in 1951-52.) 


153a, 153b. LirERaTURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH Century. Miss Obrecht. . 
sive study of the great masters of the French classical age: Corneille, M 
Racine. Lesser study of Descartes, Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, La Fontain 
others. Historical background; lectures; reading assignments; written 1 
in French. Alternates with French 141. 3 units. TTAS, 8. 


ITALIAN 


61a-61b. Exemenrary. Mr. Crowell. A rapid survey of the grammar 
special emphasis on the pronunciation. Extensive reading of modern 
A thorough grounding in French, Spanish or Latin is strongly recomme 
3 units. MWF, 11. 
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SPANISH 


courses for concentration: Any courses numbered over 100. Of the courses 
the literature, Spanish 113, 114 should be taken first. For concentration in 
field of Latin American Civilization, see page 76; the concentration on 
ernational Relations, page 74. | 


EMENTARY. Available to Pomona students at Claremont Men’s College, 
ynish Ioa, 10b. 3 units. 


-7ib. INTERMEDIATE. Miss Husson, Mr. Crowell. A course designed for 
se students who have completed two years of high school Spanish, or six 
its of college Spanish. Grammar review and drill in conversation; intensive 
ss reading of selected modern short stories, plays. and novels of literary 
ue; extensive outside readings in various literary types selected according 
the needs and special interests of the individual student; written reports. 
rough these extensive readings it is hoped to give the student an acquaint- 
with modern Spanish writers in a variety of literary types. Normally 
owed by Spanish 91, but superior achievement in this course may admit 
upper division work. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


-gtb. ApvANcED INTERMEDIATE. Miss Husson, Mr. Crowell. A course 
igned for students who have completed Spanish 11 and Spanish 71, or for 
shmen who have had three or more years of high school Spanish. Con- 
sted in Spanish as far as possible. Rapid grammar review; extensive class 
1 outside readings at a higher level than in Spanish 71; written reports in 
inish. Through class and outside readings the student in this course should 
ke the acquaintance of a considerable number of modern authors in a 


iety of literary types. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


. Mopern SpanisH THEATRE. Miss Husson. Study of the works of the 
ling Spanish playwrights from 1800 to the present time. Reading of certain 
ys in class; reports on individual outside readings. Conducted in Spanish. 
nits. First semester. TTAS, ro. 


i. Mopern Spanish Novet. Miss Husson. Study of the principal Spanish 
be works from 1800 to the present time with emphasis on the novel. 
nsive outside readings; written reports. Conducted in Spanish. 3 units. 
nd semester. TTAS, ro. 


5-151b. ADVANCED CONVERSATION AND Composition. Mr. Crowell. A 
y'se conducted entirely in Spanish. Development of fluent and accurate 
‘of the spoken and written language. Special stress on the acquisition of 
orrect pronunciation and intonation. Comprehension of the spoken 
tuage developed in part through participation in the class activities of 
ave speakers. Open to students who have completed Spanish 91 or 
jvalent. 3 units. TTAS, ro. 
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r71a, 171b. SpanisH LITERATURE FROM 1140 TO 1650. (Omitted in 1951-52 
The work of this course is available to Pomona students in Spanish 11 
at Scripps College. 3 units. MWF, 11. | 


173a, 173b. Mexican Lirzrature. Mr. Crowell. Class study of select 
works from colonial times to the present day. Extensive outside readings : 
the literature and on the history and culture. Individual written reports | 
Spanish. First semester: The Colonial Period and the Nineteenth Centur 
Second semester: Contemporary Mexico from 1910 on. 3 units. Alternat 


with 175. TTA, 2:15-3:30. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


175a, 175b. Spanish AMeErIcAN Lirerature. Mr. Crowell. Class study 
outstanding literary works of Hispanic South America. Extensive outsi 
readings; individual reports in Spanish. 3 units. Alternates with 173. TT 


2:15-3:30. 
AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
1-155. Survey of SpanisH Lrrerature. Mrs. Lamb, Year course. MWF, 1 
1-156. Latin American THEatre. Mrs. Lamb. Year course. MW, 2:15-3:: 
* * * ; 


In the Romance field the graduate work offered under the Claremo 
Graduate School centers on the following periods of the literature: Frenc 
Old French. 17th Century, 18th Century, 19th Century, Contemporary Peric 
Spanish: Pre-Golden Age, Golden Age, Spanish and Spanish American 
1gth Century, and Contemporary Period. 


Russian 


ta-tb. Exvementary Russian. Mr. Ein. Essentials of grammar, pronunc 
tion, constant exercises in reading and writing, practice in speaking. In 
vidual assignments in reading, writing and speech which will correspond 
each student’s needs and interests. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


51a, 5tb. InTErmepiaTE Russian. Mr. Ein. More advanced Russian langue 
study through daily reading, writing, and translating. Continued practice 
Russian. conversation. Reading of Russian texts which serve as an introd 
tion to Russian life, history and literature. Reading of selected classics 
Russian. Individual assignments will correspond to each student's needs a 
interests (e.g. Sciences, History, Politics, Military Russian, etc.). 3 UM 
Arranged. 
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Sociology 


quirements for concentration: Sociology 51, normally taken in the Sopho- 
ore year, and 24 units of upper division courses in sociology. However, 3 of 
ese 24 units may be chosen from the following: Economics 111, Government 
7, Psychology 154. 


Recommended courses: Students concentrating in sociology will find it 
Ipful to take as many of the following courses as possible: Economics 51 
d 57, Government 51 or Political Economy 1, History 1, Psychology 51, 
ligion 142. 


Lower Division distribution: Sociology 51 and 52 constitute the integrated 
ar course for students who expect to take only one year of sociology. For 
se planning more extensive work in sociology, Sociology 51 and any two 
sher numbered semester courses will meet the distribution requirement. 


Intropuctory SocioLocy. Staff. Man’s cultural heritage and collective 
havior. The origin, structure, and functioning of human groups, and their 
le in personality and cultural development. The principal social processes, 
ch as competition, conflict, cooperation, and assimilation. Results of social 
ange. Not open to Freshmen. 3 units. First semester. Four sections. TTAS, 


95 MWFP, 11, 1:15. 


SociAL Prosiems. Mr. Scaff. A survey of the major problems of present- 
y society related to individual, family, community, and world disorganiza- 
n. Typical problems studied are crime, delinquency, alcoholism, marital 
justment, race antagonism, labor relations, migration, and population pres- 
‘es. Intended to follow Sociology 51 for students who plan to take only 
= year of sociology. Not recommended for students who intend to take 
‘eral specialized courses such as Race Relations, Criminology, etc. Pre- 
(uisite: Sociology 51. 3 units. Second semester. Two sections. TTAS, 8, 9. 


». CurruraL ANTHRopoLocy. Mr. Baber. The emergence of man and the 
elopment of his essential culture patterns, from Stone Age to Iron Age. 
le rise of language, writing, art, and the basic social institutions. A com- 
‘ison of human behavior in widely separated primitive cultures to reveal 
i constant as well as the variable features of human society. The invention, 
fusion, and integration of culture traits in the process of cultural change. 
‘Tequisite: Sociology 51. 3 units. First semester. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


(. Socrar Wexrare. Mr. Scaff. A survey of the various fields of social 
vk and the major techniques and theories involved. Includes a description 
t| analysis of case work, family welfare, child welfare, child guidance 
lics, school social work, probation supervision, medical and_ psychiatric 
a: work, group work, public welfare, and community organization. Visits 
Selected agencies. Prerequisite: Sociology 51, or two of the following: Eco- 
ics 51, Government 51, Political Economy 1, History 1. 3 units. First 


Ciester. MWF, 8. 
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107. CRIMINOLOGY AND PENoLocyY. Mr. Baber. Types of criminal behavio 
The making of the criminal; causative factors. Changing interpretations « 
crime. Methods of dealing with criminals through the police, courts, prison 
probation, and parole. Special treatment of juvenile delinquents; prevent 
measures. Prerequisite: Sociology 51, or two of the following: Economics 5 
Government 51, Political Economy 1, History 1. 3 units. Second semeste 


Two sections. MWF, 9, 11. 


109. MarriAGE AND THE Famity. Mr. Baber. Factors involved in mate sele 
tion and the husband-wife and parent-child relationships. Adjustment | 
marriage and family patterns to our rapidly changing culture. Analysis | 
the factors promoting family disorganization; measures seeking to conser 
the social values of family life. Prerequisite: Junior or Senior standing. 3 unit 
First semester. MWF, 9. 


110. Race Rexations. Mr. Baber. Concepts of race and culture. The natu 
of race contact and the development of race consciousness and conflict pé 
terns. The experience of several nations with racial minorities, with empha: 
upon American experience with Negroes, Mexicans, and Orientals. Son 
areas and trends of prejudice and discrimination. Prerequisite: Sociology § 
or two of the following: Economics 51, Government 51, Political Economy 
History 1. 3 units. Second semester. (Omitted in 1951-52; given again 


1952-53-) 


r11. PoputaTion AND Mrcration Prosiems. Mr. Scaff. Factors influencit 
population growth or decline. The social and economic effects of an incre: 
ing, static, or declining population. The significance of the rates of increa 
in the different racial, economic, or social elements of the population. Su 
gested policies for controlling the quantity and quality of the populatic 
Trends of internal migration, especially to the Pacific Coast. Prerequisi 
Sociology 51, or sufficient background in the other social sciences to satis 
the instructor. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. (Alternates with 112.) 


112. Tue American Community. Mr. Scaff. An analysis of modern Am 
ican urban communities in contrast with rural communities. Urban ecolo 
applied to the Los Angeles area. The community’s class structure and insti 
tional composition. Community planning. Approximately half the cou 
devoted to lectures and discussions, half to field investigation and proje 
in the local area. Prerequisite, Sociology 51 and instructor’s permissi¢ 
3 units. First semester. (Omitted in 1951-52; given again in 1952-53.) 


152. SoctaL Controt. Mr. Baber. An analysis of human nature and 
social origin. The evolution of social control and its increasing complexi 
due to the acceleration of social change in modern culture. Society's mea 
of creating and maintaining its social patterns, through law, public opinic 
propaganda, education, religion, rewards, etc. Individual control versus soc 
control. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. 3 um 
Second semester. WF, 1:15-2:30. (Alternates with 110.) 


Courses of Instruction 159 


. Tueortes oF Sociat Rerorm. Mr. Scaff. A study of various proposals 
social reconstruction including: the Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fabian 
ialism, Syndicalism and Guild Socialism. An investigation of contemporary 
eriments in social reorganization: the British Labor Movement, German 
zism, Italian Fascism, Russian Communism, and the Cooperative Move- 
at at home and abroad. Prerequisite: Sociology 51, or two of the follow- 
: Economics 51, Government 51, Political Economy 1, History 1. Open to 
iors and Seniors only. 3 units. First semester. MWF, zo. 


. TwentietH Century Sociotocy. Mr. Scaff. The rise of modern soci- 
gy from the time of Comte and Spencer. Attention to various movements 
social thought. Emphasis on the major contributions from Europe and 
erica to sociological theory since 1900. Prerequisite: Sociology 51. Open to 
iors and Seniors only. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


a-igtb. Sociat Investication. Mr. Baber. Methods of investigation and 
arch as applied to both individual and group work. The effective presenta- 
| of social data. Observation and analysis of the work of various social 
ncies and programs. Individual projects for some; supervised field experi- 
© (in selected agencies) for others, according to the interests and needs of 
student. Open only to seniors with the written permission of the instruc- 
3 units. Arranged. 


Speech and Dramatics 


luirements for concentration: 


yer Division Courses: Speech and Dramatics 32a, 32b, 51 (at least two 
S), 57, 61a, 61b, and History ra-rb, in fulfillment of which requirements 
sfer students may offer equivalent courses pursued at other colleges. 


er Division Courses: Speech and Dramatics 134a, 134b, 155a, 155b, 160a- 
9, and Scripps II-150 or English 104b and 192 or Comparative Literature 
, 148b or 181a, 181b, or Speech and Dramatics 112a-112b or 131a, 131b. 
ney in at least one modern foreign language (preferably French) is 
mmended. 


he comprehensive examination the books on a supplementary reading 


will be included. 


ddition to the comprehensive examination, a demonstration of creative 
ity in the field of concentration is required. 


ddition to the required work in the Speech and Dramatics concentration, 
‘ollowing offerings are suggested as suitable electives, the choice among 
t depending on the student’s particular interests: Lower Division: Art 


160 Courses of Instruction 


3a-3b and 51a-51b, Music 53a-53b, Speech and Dramatics 52a, 52b and 5 
53b, Scripps II-80, English 50a, 50b, 58, and 64. Upper Division: Art 10 
105b, Music 103a-103b, Physical Education 130a, 130b, Spanish 113 and r 
French 120a-120b, Scripps I-106 and I-107, English 103, 111, 151. | 


32a, 32b. Vorce anp Diction. Mr. Scott. Study of the mechanics of vc 
production and of the elements of English phonetics. Practice designed 
develop good voice and diction. Permission of the instructor required | 
registration. 2 units. MW, 71. 


51a, 51b. Pray Propuction. Staff. Directed study in play production, b 
in acting and in the technical problems of the stage. One unit of credit n 
be granted for either fifty hours of rehearsal time under direction, or f 
hours of technical work under direction, or for fifty hours of rehearsal ; 
technical work combined. Not more than two units of credit may be gran 
in any one year. A total of eight units of credit may be applied tow 
graduation. 


52a, 52b. FunpAMENTALS oF SpEEcH. Mr. Scott. Exercise in voice devel 
ment and platform deportment. Training in analysis of subjects, select 
and arrangement of material, psychological adaptation of material and tr 
ment to specific audiences. 2 units. MW, 9. 


53a, 53b. Principles oF INTERPRETATIVE READING. Mr. Scott. Study of 
technique of effective oral interpretation of literature. Application of 
technique in the reading of various literary types. 2 units. TT, 10. 


55a, 55b. ARGUMENTATION AND Desate. Mr. Scott. Study of the princi 
of argumentation and practical application of these principles in class deb: 
Debate subjects for the year analyzed and debated. 2 units. Th, 2:15-3:5 


61a, 61b. CHARACTER PRESENTATION IN Dramatic LITERATURE. Miss B 
Mrs. Allen. An approach to dramatic literature through the actor's art 
study of theories of acting and principles of stage behavior. Pantomime 
improvisation to develop concentration, observation, imagination, coord 
tion, and control. Scenes from plays, both classic and modern, will be stu 
with emphasis on interpretation. Permission of instructor required. 3 w 


TITAS, 1a 


112a-112b. Praywritinc. Mrs. Allen. The theory of playwriting with su 
vised practice in this technique. A study will be made of the structure 
style of significant plays for their light on the problems of the begin 
playwright. Permission of instructor required. Alternates with Speech 
Dramatics 160. 3 units. TTAS, 9. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


131a, 131b. ApvaNncep Sprecu. Mr. Scott. Training in the construction 
delivery of formal addresses. Prerequisite, Speech and Dramatics 5? 
equivalent. 2 or 3 units. TTA, 9. 


Courses of Instruction 161 


4, 134b. Reapinc oF Dramatic Literature. Mr. Scott. Intensive study 
| limited number of standard plays, with emphasis on dramatic values in 
racter and plot. Interpretative reading of these plays in class. Recital 
srams before the class. Prerequisite, Speech and Dramatics 53 or equiva- 
. 3 units. MWF, 10. 


a-t6ob. THraTre Practice. Mrs. Allen. A survey of historical back- 
unds of stage forms and of contemporary production methods. A study of 
sries, problems, and techniques of production applied to plays of various 
ss, Analysis of problems confronting the theatre worker, in acting, 
ction, design, criticism, and management. Practical experience in directing 
ort play. Advanced problems in the analysis and presentation of character, 
h concentration on styles of acting. Representative plays of various periods 
eek, Elizabethan, Restoration, Eighteenth Century, Modern) will be 
d for study and practice. 3 units. Alternates with Speech and Dramatics 
. TTAS, 9. (Omitted in 1951-52.) 


RODUCTION To Drama. For description see English 57. 
.KESPEARE. For description see English 155a, 155b. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


50a, 150b. History or THEATRE AND Drama. Mr. Workman. MWF, 11. 
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POMONA COLLEGE CAMPUS PLAN 
(See map on opposite page) 


Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for men. 

Frary Hall, central dining hall for men. 

Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for men. 

Memorial Training Quarters for men. 

War Memorial Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 

Smiley Hall, residence for men. 

Edmunds Union, including student offices, cooperative store, ballro 
and lounges. 

Holmes Hall, classrooms and assembly hall. 

Crookshank Hall, botany, biology, and zoology laboratories. 

Mason Hall, chemistry and geology laboratories. 

Harwood Hall, department of psychology. 

Pearsons Hall, physics laboratory, mathematics department. 
Carnegie Library. 

Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, great auditorium seating 2600, 0) 
ated by Claremont College in behalf of the Associated Colleges. 
Renwick Gymnasium. 

Seaver Laboratory, containing classrooms and library for the depart 
of astronomy. 

Frank P. Brackett Observatory. 

Open-Air Theatre. 

Replica of original home of Pomona College. 

Sumner Hall, administration and classroom building. ? 
Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, assembly hall for recitals and chi 
services; music studios and practice rooms. 

Rembrandt Hall, art studios. 

President’s House. 

Claremont Inn, guest house for college and community, private 
public dining rooms. 

Baldwin House. 

Harwood Court, residence hall for women. 

Aurelia Squier Harwood Memorial Dining Hall for women. 

Della Mulock Mudd Hall, residence for women. 

Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, residence for women. 

Jessie E. Gibson Dining Hall for women. 

Maison Frangaise, residence for women majoring in French. 

Casa Espafiola, residence for women majoring in Spanish. 

Field House for women’s athletics. 

Heating Plant for the Associated Colleges. 


Business Office for the Associated Colleges at Claremont. 

Library of Claremont Graduate School. 

Dispensary, office of Physician serving the Associated Colleges. 
Infirmary for the Associated Colleges is located on Amherst Ave 
north of Foothill Blvd. 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR FOR 1952-53 


SEPTEMBER 19, FRipAy 


SEPTEMBER 19-22 
SEPTEMBER 20, SATURDAY 
SEPTEMBER 22, MoNnpDAY 


SEPTEMBER 23, 24 
TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY 


SEPTEMBER 25, THURSDAY 


October 9, THURSDAY 
OcroBer 16, THURSDAY 
NoveMser 3, Monpay 


NoveMBeErR 6, THURSDAY 


NovEMBER 26, WEDNESDAY 
DecEMBER 1, Monpay 
Decemser 8, Monpay 
DecremMser 18, THURSDAY 
January 5, Monpay 
JANUARY 24, SATURDAY 
January 26, Monpay 
FEBRUARY 4, WEDNESDAY 


FEBRUARY 7, SATURDAY 


First SEMESTER 


Residence halls open for new students oni, 
12 noon. First meal served, dinner at 6 p.j 


Meeting of Joint Committee 
Program for new students 
Faculty Meeting, 10 a.m. 


Conference Day and Registration for ne’ 
students 


Registration for returning students. Residen) 
halls open for returning students. First me! 
served to returning students, breakfast, Tu: 
day. 


First semester classes begin, 8 a.m. 
Opening Convocation, II a.m. 


Last day for entering courses 
Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 11 a.m. 
First low grade report due 


Final day for withdrawal from classes witho! 
penalty | 


Thanksgiving recess begins, 9:30 p.m. 
Thanksgiving recess ends, 8 a.m. 
Second low grade report due 
Christmas vacation begins at noon 
Christmas vacation ends, 8 a.m. 

Last day of classes 

Final examinations begin 

Final examinations end 


First semester ends 


COLLEGE CALENDAR FOR 1952-53 


‘EBRUARY 9, Monpbay 


‘EBRUARY 10, TUESDAY 


‘EBRUARY II, WEDNESDAY 
‘EBRUARY I2, THURSDAY 


‘'EBRUARY 25, WEDNESDAY 
MarcH 14, SATURDAY 
MaRcH 23, Monpay 


MARCH 25, WEDNESDAY 


\PRIL 4, SATURDAY 
\PRIL 13, Monpay 
May 2, SATURDAY 
May 23, SATURDAY 
May 30, SATURDAY 
May 30, SATURDAY 
UNE 1, Monpay 
UNE 7, SUNDAY 
UNE 10, WEDNESDAY 
UNE 13, SATURDAY 
UNE 14, SUNDAY 


UNE 18, THuRsDAY 


UNE 19, Fripay 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Opening day for classes at Scripps College, 
Pomona students enrolled in Scripps courses 
are expected to attend. 


Registration for Juniors and Seniors 


Second semester classes begin, 8 a.m. 
Registration for Freshmen and Sophomores, 
afternoon only. 


Opening Convocation, second semester, II a.m. 
Registration for Freshmen and Sophomores, 
afternoon only. 


Last day for entering courses 
Matriculation Day 
First low grade report due 


Final day for withdrawal from classes without 
penalty 


Spring vacation begins, noon 
Spring vacation ends, 8 a.m. 
Second low grade report due 
Last day of classes for Seniors 
Memorial Convocation, 5 p.m. 
Last. day of classes 

Final examinations begin 
Associated Colleges Baccalaureate 
Final examinations end 
Alumni Day 

Commencement 

Scholarship Committee Meeting 


Joint Committee Meeting 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS 
Rudolph J. Wig, President 
Arthur J. McFadden, Vice-President 
Fred W. Smith, Vice-President 


TERM OF OfFice Expires JUNE, 1952 


Willis H. Merrill, Long Beach Rudolph J. Wig, San Marino 
George L. Eastman, Hollywood Frederick S. Bale, Pasadena 
William W. Clary, Pasadena 


TERM OF OfFicE Expires JUNE, 1953 


George S. Sumner, Claremont Mark H. Harrington, Pasadena 
Arthur M. Dole, Pomona Morris B. Pendleton, San Marino 
Mrs. Victor Montgomery, Beverly Hills George R. Martin, Los Angeles 


TERM OF OFFicE Expires JUNE, 1954 


Fred W. Smith, Ojai Roy E. Thomas, Los Angeles 

Elmo H. Conley, Pasadena Paul Fussell, Pasadena 

William A. Johnson, San Marino Robert H. Craig, Palos Verdes Estat, 
TeErM oF OFFrice Expires JUNE, 1955 

Frank R. Seaver, Los Angeles Clarence T. Stover, Claremont 

Robert P. Jennings, Sierra Madre Carl I. Wheat, San Francisco 

Paul S. Armstrong, Los Angeles Herbert S. Rempel, Pasadena 
TERM OF OFFicE Expires JUNE, 1956 

William B. Himrod, Hollywood Yale B. Griffith, Santa Barbara 

Arthur J. McFadden, Santa Ana E. Wilson Lyon, Claremont 


Charles E. Donnelly, Los Angeles James W. Fifield, Jr., Los Angeles 


Honorary MEMBERS 


Donald G. Aplin, Highland Luther Freeman, Claremont 
William S. Mason, Pasadena Mary McLean Olney, Berkeley 
Ernest E. Jones, Claremont David P. Barrows, Berkeley 


Mary Clark Eversole, La Canada 
George W. Bryant, San Marino 


Ex-Orricio MEMBERS 
Managing Director, Claremont College 
President of the Alumni Association 
President of the Women’s Campus Club 
President of the Pomona College Associates 


FORMER .PRESIDENTS OF THE COLLEGE 
Cyrus G. Baldwin, 1890 - 1897 _ Franklin L. Ferguson, 1897 - 1901 
George A. Gates, rgor - 1910 James A. Blaisdell, rgzo - 1928 
Charles K. Edmunds, 1928 - 1941 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


uh bb] 


Witson Lyon President 


209 Sumner Hall 
B.A., University of Mississippi; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., University 
of Chicago; LL.D., Colgate University; D.Litt., Occidental College. 


.uL H. Burton Controller 
Harper Hall 


B.A., Western Reserve University. 


ILLIAM V. SHANNON Treasurer 


Harper Hall 
B.S., Virginia Military Institute. 


ARjORIE B. WoopForp Assistant Treasurer 


Harper Hall 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Columbia University. 


LENN V. FULLER Bursar 


Harper Hall 
B.A., Ohio State University. 


LLEN F. Haw Ley Director of Alumni and Public Relations 


203 Sumner Hall 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, Harvard University. 


L1AM B. Himrop Assistant to the President 
203 Sumner Hall 


B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University of Southern California. 


HN F. Mou tps Assistant to the President 


200 Sumner Hall 
Ph.B., University of Chicago. 


ENNETH G. BEYER Public Relations Officer 
203 Sumner Hall 
B.A., M.A., Whittier College. 


| 
puis K. DimmicK Alumni Secretary 
212 Sumner Hall 
B.A., Pomona College. 


Jsepo H. Firman Director of the News Bureau 

108 Sumner Hall 

B.A., Amherst College; B.J., M.A., University of Missouri; Graduate Student, Stanford 
University. 


iiNES M. JoHNsSON Executive Secretary to the President 
i 209 Sumner Hall 


Ina T. NivER Social Director, Women’s Campi 
Harwood Cou 
B.A., Fresno State College; M.A., Columbia University. 


Epwin ALLEN PHILLIPS Social Director, Men’s Campi 
Eli P. Clark Hi 
B.A., Colgate University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


May C. Frank Director of Residence Hal 
Mudd Hz 

B.S., Columbia University; M.S., Iowa State College. 
Lucittz GramsE McCartuy Director of Dining Hal 
Frary Hi 


B.S., M.S., Kansas State College of Applied Science. 


Harotp Honore’ Campus Engine 
987 Dartmouth Avent 


The Faculty 


Date denotes beginning of original term of service 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


yyaH Witson Lyon 345 College Ave. 
President, 1941. 
B.A., University of Mississippi; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., University 
of Chicago; LL.D., Colgate University; Litt.D., Occidental College. 


ancis RayMonp IREDELL 1060 College Ave. 
Dean of the Faculty, and Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison 
Foundation, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Epwarp SANDERS" : 739 Harvard Ave. 


Dean of Students and Dean of Admissions, 1942. 
B.A., Hendrix College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


(ELTON L. BEaTTy 246 E. Seventh St. 
Dean of Men, 1949. 
B.A., University of Tennessee; M.A., Cornell University; Doctoral Candidate, Stanford 
University. 


aN B. WALTON 136 E. Seventh St. 


Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1949. 
B.A., Swarthmore College; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


ARGARET MAPLE 4326 Via Padova 
Registrar, 1940. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


ILLIAM L. WHEATON 328 Oakdale Drive 
Assistant Dean of Admissions, 1949; Acting Dean of Admissions, 1952-53. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., New York University. 


avin W. Davies 524 W. Tenth St. 
Librarian, 1947. 

_ B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., University of California; Ph.D., 

| University of Chicago. 


.LBERT S. CoLTRIN 455 W. Twelfth St. 
College Physician, 1940. 

_B.A., Pomona College; M.D., University of Rochester. Interne, Resident in Medicine, 
University of California Hospital; Fellow in Urology, Presbyterian Hospital, New York 

_ City; Exchange Fellow in Physiology, University of Kiel, Germany. 


=. 


- Ropert RanKIN 254 E. Seventh St. 
Chaplain of Associated Colleges Church, 1951. 
_B.A., State University of Iowa; B.D., M.A., Yale University. 
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EMERITI | 
Wa ter ALFRED ALLEN 175 E. Twelfth $ 


Emeritus Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 


B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild of Organist 


Grace Exia Berry 353 W. Eleventh § 
Emeritus Dean of Women and Associate Professor of Mathematics. 1909. 
B.S., M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 


BERNARD CAPEN EWER 706 Indian Hill Bly, 
Emeritus Professor of Psychology. 1916. 
B.A., M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Marion JEANETTE Ewinc 455 W. Seventh § 
Emeritus Assistant Librarian. 1912. 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


CuarLes Tazor Fitts 4435 N. Live Oak Dim 
Emeritus Professor of Education. 1919. 
B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate study, Harva 
University. 


Jessie Epiru Gipson 68 S. La Senda, Three Arch Bay, South Lagur 
Emeritus Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation. 1927. 
B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Graduate study, Califorr 
and Columbia Universities. ; 


Witit1am Atwoop HILton 1293 Dartmouth Av 
Emeritus Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation. 1905. 
B.S., Ph.D., Cornell University. 


Ernest E. JoNEs g05 College Av 
Treasurer Emeritus. 1909. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


Cyrit JURECKA 163 W. Eleventh § 
Emeritus Assistant Professor of Art. 1932. 
Graduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia. 


Wituram Kirk 705 Indian Hill Bly 
Emeritus Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation. 1922. 
B.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Extiotr Curtis Lincotn 472 W. Tenth $ 
Emeritus Professor of English on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Foundation. 1924. 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard University. 


Ratpw Haine Lyman 357 W. Tenth $ 
Emeritus Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music. 1917. 
B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William B. Ook 
Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes Cowper and oth 
American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. D.Mus., Grinnell Colles 


HeELen Marsurc 446 Grinnell Drr 
Emeritus Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 1940. ; 
B.A., University of London; Ph.D., Stanford University. 
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RUCE McCuLLey 210 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Emeritus Professor of English Literature. 1921. 
B.A., Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


MLLIAM Evan NIcHOLL 240 E. San Jose 
Emeritus Dean of Students. 1919. 


B.A., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, Edinburgh 
University. 


UGENE WuiTE Nixon 3163 Indian Hill Blvd. 
Emeritus Professor of Physical Education for Men. 1916. 
B.A., Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, Illinois and 
California Universities. 


VERETT SAMUEL OLIVE South Laguna 
Emeritus Professor of Piano. 1923. 
B.Mus., Simpson College. Graduate study, Simpson College. 


MLLIAM Potk RussELL 540 E. Sixth St. 


Emeritus Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph W. Fiske Foundation. 1904. 
B.A., M.A., Cumberland University. 


EORGE STEDMAN SUMNER 305 College Ave. 
_ Emeritus Professor of Economics and Sociology. 1897. 

Controller, 1922-1941. 

B.A., Pomona College; B.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


PROFESSORS 


ay Erwin Baer 999 College Ave. 
Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1939. 
B.A., Campbell College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


\RL BAUMANN 460 University Circle 
Professor of German, 1931. 
Ph.D., University of Basel. 
7 
man BENSON 455 University Circle 
Professor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 1944. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Foyp A. Bonp 234 W. Eighth St. 
_ Professor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1948. 
| B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


FEDERICK BRACHER 230 W. Seventh St. 
_ Professor of English, 1944. d 
_B.S., Oregon State College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 
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Cu’EN SHOU-YI 690 Indian Hill Bly 


Professor of Chinese Culture, 1941. 
B.A., Lingnan University; Ph.D., University of Chicago; Fellow of the Academ 


Sinica. 


AMES WHITE CROWELL o University Circ 
4 y 


Professor of Romance Languages, 1929. 
B.S., M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


Harotp Davis? 612 W. Tenth £ 


Professor of English on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Foundation, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford. 


Frep EasTMAN 
Visiting Professor of Religion, 1952. 
B.A., Litt.D., College of Wooster; Graduate, Union Theological Seminary. 


Rosert SipnNey EL.is™ 1217 Dartmouth Av 


Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


KENNETH G. Fiske 585 W. Twelfth § 


Professor of Music, 1936. | 
B.Mus., M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. Pupil of Leon Sametini, Jacqu 


Gordon, Otokar Sevcik. 


Cuaries A. Fow ter, Jr. 256 E. Second £ 
Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1947. | 
B.A., M.S., University of Utah; Ph.D., University of California. 


Joun Howes GLEAsoN 512 Baughman Av 
Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Foundation, 1939. 
B.A., Ph.D., Harvard University; B.Litt., University of Oxford. 


Husert Herrine 225 E. Eleventh ‘ 
Professor of Latin American Civilization, 1945. 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate, Union Theologi 


Seminary. : 


Francis RayMonpD [REDELL 1060 College Av 
Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison Foundation, and Dean of t 
Faculty, 1925. 

B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


CHESTER GEORGE JAEGER’ 1045 Yale Av 
Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph N. Fiske Foundation, 1931. 
B.A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


Witi1aM Tuomas JoNEs 4201 Via Pado 
Professor of Philosophy, 1938. 
B.A., Swarthmore College; B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., Princeton Universi 
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HN HasKELL KEemMBLeE* 
Professor of History, 1936. 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


EDERICK Lupwic Mutuauser, Jr.? 424 W. Eleventh St. 
Professor of English, 1941. 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


RL GrEorGE ParrisH 338 Harvard Ave. 
Professor of Music, 1949. 


B.Mus., MacPhail School of Music; M.A., Cornell University; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


ILLis E, PEQUEGNAT 433 Harrison Ave. 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation, 1940. 
B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


ILLIs Conway PIerce 145 E. Eleventh St. 
Professor of Chemistry on the Carnegie Foundation, 1945. 
B.S., D.Sc., Georgetown College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


oIs SCHARDT 452 S. College Ave. 
Visiting Professor of Art, 1950. 
_ Ph.D., University of Wuerzburg, Bavaria. 


NJAMIN Davip Scott 828 College Ave. 

Professor of Public Address, 1923. 

B.A., University of Southern California; S.T.B., Ph.D., Boston University. Graduate 
work, Brown and Harvard Universities. 


NEST ALBERT STRATHMAN 160 W. Eleventh St. 
| Professor of English, 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


‘BERT LoBINGIER STREHLE 1019 Dartmouth Ave. 
Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 

_B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School; Graduate study, University 
of Southern California, University of California, Stanford University. 


\LL1AM WarREN SWEET 
| Visiting Professor of History, 1952. 
'B.A., Litt.D., Ohio Wesleyan University; B.D., Drew Theological Seminary; Th.M., 


Crozer Theological Seminary; M.A. and Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania; D.D., 
Cornell College. 


oN ALBERT VIEG 435 W. Eighth St. 
Professor of Government, 1945. 
B.A., St. Olaf College; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


ERT L. Wap.incTon, Jr. 243 S. Mills Ave. 
_ Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1951. 
_ BS., University of Tennessee; Lt. Colonel, Infantry, United States Army. 
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Water TickKNoR WHITNEY 445 W. Tenth | 
Professor of Astronomy on the Frank P. Brackett Foundation and Director of 


Observatory, 1929. aay 
B.S., M.S., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


ALFRED OswaLp WoopForD 443 W. Tenth | 


Professor of Geology, 1915. peat 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. | 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS 


VIRGINIA PRINCEHOUSE ALLEN 175 E. Twelfth 


Associate Professor of Dramatics, 1930. 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate study, Department of Drama, Yale University; M 


Claremont Graduate School. 


JosEpH WARNER ANGELL’ 
Associate Professor of English, 1939. 


B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., University of Oregon; Graduate study, Yale Univer: 


Wiiiram G. BLANCHARD 1495 Via Zui 


Associate Professor of Music and College Organist, 1936. 
B.Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. Further study with ( 
Weinrich and Hugh Porter in organ and with Seth Bingham in composition. 


EL1zABETH CAWTHORNE 228 Harvard A 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
B.A., M.A., University of California. 


DaryL Dayton 262 W. Sixth 


Associate Professor of Music, 1938. *s 
B.Mus., Oberlin College; Graduate study in Berlin and New York with Artur Schna 
Leonard Shure, Dalies Frantz, and Guy Maier. . 


Epwarp MontcoMEry Fryer’ 231 W. Tenth 
Associate Professor of Physics, 1946. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.E., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Hucu J. Hamitton 1269-C Harvard A 


Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1936. 
B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Ph.D., Brown University. 


Corwin Herman Hanscu” 129 E. Sixth 


Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1946. 
B.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D., New York University. 


Corvin HzeatH 750 Indian Hill Bl 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


Cuar.es Suivety Hoimgs 1245 Dartmouth 4 
Associate Professor of English, 1941. 
B.A., Oberlin College; Ph.D., Princeton University. 
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DON CANFIELD LEE 1035 Columbia Ave. 
Associate Professor of Education, 1948. 
B.A., University of California; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


THER JAMES LEE, JR. 443 W. Eleventh St. 
Associate Professor of Government, 1941. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


wEs D. McCartHy 444 Harrison Ave. 
Associate Professor of Zoology, 1946. 
B.S., West Chester State Teachers College; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


RL JAY MERRITT 1865 E. Foothill, Glendora 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School. 


ENRY Corp MEYER’ 470 Harrison Ave. 


Associate Professor of History, 1946. 
B.A., University of Colorado; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., Yale University. 


ovis B. PERRY 2929 Claremont Hts. Drive 


Associate Professor of Economics, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


DWIN ALLEN PHILLIPS | Eli P. Clark Hall 


Associate Professor of Botany, 1948. 
B.A., Colgate University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


‘wicht Lzonarp RyERson® 107 E. San Jose 


Associate Professor of Zoology, 1946. 
B.A., M.S., University of Arizona; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


Lyin Hewitt ScaFF 670 S. College Ave. 
Associate Professor of Sociology, 1947. 
University of Texas; B.D., Chicago Theological Seminary; M.A., Ph.D., University 
of Texas. 


\HN SEWALL SHELTON 1100 Oxford Ave. 
Associate Professor of Geology, 1946. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Yale University. 


. Netson SMITH 145 E. Sixth St. 
Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1945. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


‘HN Ropert von Rour’® 1111 Harvard Ave. 


Associate Professor of Religion, 1945. ‘ ‘ 
B.B.A., University of Minnesota; B.D., Chicago Theological Seminary; Ph.D., Yale 
University. 
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Emiviz EvizABETH WAGNER 783 W. Tenth 
Associate Professor of German, 1928. | 
B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctorat de 1l’Univer 
mention Lettres, Toulouse. | 

Epwarp WEISMILLER 137 N. College A 


Associate Professor of English, 1949. . 
B.A., Cornell College; M.A., Harvard University; D.Phil., University of Oxford. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORS | 
Yost U. AmrEIN 346 Harvard A 


Assistant Professor of Zoology, 1951. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


Tuomas B. BELL 417 E. Cucamonga A 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., University of California. 


Marcery SMITH Briccs 420 Baughman A 


Assistant Professor of Music, 1943. 
B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., M.Mus., Chicago Musical College. 


Karen Burt 14569 E. Teton Dr., Pues 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1943. 
B.E., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., University of Southern Califor 


Harry JosEpH CARROL, JR. 916 Harvard A’ 


Assistant Professor of Classics, 1948. 
B.A., University of Akron; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Epwin S. Fussy 686 Colorado | 
Assistant Professor of English, 1951. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Jort GrEENSPOON 1130 Harvard A) 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1951. 
B.S., University of Virginia; M.A., University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D., Indiana Universi 


GRETCHEN GRAF JORDAN 628 Dartmouth A’ 


Assistant Professor of English, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles, 


Rosert F. Leccewit 260 E. Third ‘ 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 1951. 
B.S., Loyola University; M.A., University of Southern California; A.M., Ph.D., Harve 
University. 


Ricuarp N. Loucks 145 W. Seventh ‘ 
Assistant Professor of Music, 1948. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A. and Doctoral Candidate, Eastman School of Music. 


SHELDON H. MENDELSON 457 Grinnell L 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1950. 


B.C.E., City College of New York; Advanced Infantry School; Captain, Infanti 
United States Army. 
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JENISE OBRECHT 160 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Assistant Professor of French, 1950. 
Licence és-lettres, Diplime d’Etudes Supérieures, University of Strasbourg; Doctorat, 
Sorbonne, Paris. 


JUGENE RoBert PurpPus 
Visiting Assistant Professor of English, 1952. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


Vitt1AM F. RussEvy 202 N. College Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Music, 1951. 
B.A., Columbia University; M.A., Harvard University; doctoral candidate, Harvard 
University. 


AaRION SHOWS Pret ToT NV. Oath ot. 
Assistant Professor of Religion, 1951. 
B.A., Occidental College; B.D., Union Theological Seminary; Ph.D., Columbia 
University. 


MaxtnE J. SHURTZ 712 Yale Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1947. 
B.S., Miami University; M.S., Wellesley College. 


TaroLp W. STEVENSON 448 Grinnell Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1950. 
B.A., University of Colorado; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


iLMER B. ‘TOLsTED 105 N. College Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1947. 
B.S., M.S., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Brown University. 


INSTRUCTORS 


*RANK C. CHILD 
Instructor in Economics, 1952. 
B.A., University of Utah; M.A., and doctoral candidate, Stanford University. 


'repRyc R. Darsy 1390 Harvard Ave. 
Instructor in Government, 1949. 
B.A., M.A., Occidental College; Doctoral Candidate, University of California. 


AMES E. GRANT 305 W. Eleventh St. 
| Instructor in Art, 1950. 
B.E., M.F.A., University of Southern California; Student at Jepson Art Institute. 
JEORGE KenNnetTH HetMKAMP 
. Instructor in Chemistry, 1952. 
B.A., Wartburg College; M.A., Claremont College; doctoral candidate, California 
Institute of Technology. 


\URTON HENKE 153 E. Sixth St. 
_ Instructor in Physics, 1948. 
B.A., Miami University; M.A. and Doctoral Candidate, California Institute of 
Technology. 


farcoT JEAN 224 S. Doheny Dr., Beverly Hills 
Visiting Instructor in Violoncello, 1946. 
Pupil of Jacob at the Royal Conservatoire in Brussels. 
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Kart GrorcE Koun 135 E. Sixth § 
Instructor in Music, 1950. 
Studied piano in Vienna; Teacher’s Certificate and Artist Diploma, New York Colle; 
of Music; B.A., Harvard University. Advanced study in conducting with Juli) 
Pruewer, theory and composition with Paul Hindemith, Walter Piston, and Rand2 
Thompson. 


VincenT H. LEARNIHAN 220 W. Tenth § 
Instructor in History, 1949. 
B.A., M.A., Doctoral Candidate, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Epwarp W. Matan 118 Oakpark Driy 
Instructor in Physical Education for Men, 1950. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School; Graduate Student, Unite 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 


Lee Cameron McDonatp 
Instructor in Government, 1952. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., University of California at Los Angeles; doctoral cab 
date, Harvard University. 


Jack C. MILLER Rt. 1, Box 18, Uplan 


Instructor in Physics, 1952. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., University of California; doctoral candidate, Usia 
of Oxford. 


GERHARD N. RostvoLp 
Instructor in Economics, 1952. 
B.A., M.A., and doctoral candidate, Stanford University. 


Wooprow Witson Sayre’ 780 N. Mountain Av 
Instructor in Philosophy, 1948. 
B.A., Williams College; M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, Harvard University. 


SEYMOUR SLIVE 
Instructor in Art, 1951. 
B.A., University of Chicago, doctoral candidate, University of Chicago. 


FREDERICK SONTAG 
Instructor in Philosophy, 1952. 
B.A., Stanford University; doctoral candidate, Yale University. 


Irma Soonc 828 Harvard Av 
Instructor in Oriental Affairs, 1950. 
B.A., Yenching University; M.A., Mills College. 


Satty ANNE TAYLOR 1020 Berkeley Av 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1950. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


LECTURERS 


Dorior ANTHONY 120 S. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hil 
Visiting Lecturer in Music, 1951. 
Graduate, Eastman School of Music; flutist with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestr: 


OOO ECO 
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xuis L. BuRNHAM 1266 Yale Ave. 
Lecturer in Engineering Drawing, 1951. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


RNsT Henrico EIN 461 University Circle 
Lecturer in Russian, 1950. 
Graduate, Law School of Tartu University; D. J., Institute of Roman Law, Rome. 


ERT GASSMAN 272 S. Doheny Dr., Beverly Hills 
Visiting Lecturer in Music, 1952. 
Oboist with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 


HARLES B. LAWLER : 3560 Padua Ave. 
Lecturer in Sculpture, 1949. 
B.A., University of California. Studied under Charles Malfray in Paris, California 
School of Fine Arts, San Francisco, and Alexander Archipenko. 


fexeEN M. SMITH . 120 W. Third St. 
Lecturer in Music, 1949. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


‘EORGE H. TYLer 140 E. Twelfth St. 


Visiting Lecturer in Music, 1952. 
Formerly first trumpet with Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 


MEMBER OF THE CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL FACULTY 
OFFERING COURSES IN POMONA COLLEGE 


AUL HaroLp KocHER 


Professor of English, Claremont Graduate School. 
B.A., Columbia University; M.A., J.D., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


1Absent on leave, first semester, 1952-53. 
*Absent on leave, second semester, 1952-53. 
SAbsent on leave, 1952-53. 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES 1952 - 1953 


First person named is the Committee Chairman | 


Administration—President, Dean of the Faculty, Walton, Gleason, Woodfil| 
Strathmann, Fowler, Perry. : 


Admission—W heaton, Beatty, Crowell, Maple, McCarthy, Walton. | 
| 

Athietic Council—Strehle, Perry, Fowler, three student representatives, ani 
two alumni representatives. : 


Pomona College representatives on the Southern Califorma Intercollegiat 
Athletic Conference—Jaeger, Strehle. 


Classi fication—Maple, Carroll, Hamilton, Gordon Lee. 


Courses of Study—Iredell, Bond, Parrish, Maple, Holmes, Fowler, Pierce 
Pequegnat, Gleason, Jones. | 


English—Jordan, Henke, Hamilton, Soong, Fussell. | 
Library—Gleason, Davies, Bond, Parrish, Weismiller, Hamilton, Benson. 


Personnel—Maple, Walton, Phillips, Holmes, Beatty, Stevenson, Nider, ani 
four student representatives selected by the Executive Council of th 
Associated Students. 


Pre-Law—Luther Lee, Bond, Bracher, Darby, Gleason. 
Pre-Medical—Pequegnat, Beatty, Fowler, Coltrin, Smith, McCarthy. 


Public Events—tIredell, Luther Lee, Scott, Parrish, Smith, Jordan, Stevensor 
Wheaton, and three student representatives selected by the Executiv 
Council of the Associated Students. 


Religious Activities—Scaff, Scott, Beatty, Shelton, Pierce, Mulhauser, Rankin 
Shows, two representatives of Christian Association. 


Scholarships and Student Aid—Walton, Baber, Bracher, Smith, Wheaton 
Strehle, Beatty. 


Student Affairs—Beatty, Jaeger, Walton, Mulhauser, Fowler, Russell, Scafi 
and four members of the Executive Council of the Associated Students 


- Vocational Counselling and Placement—Beatty, Perry, Walton, Fiske, Legge 
wie, Ellis, Cawthorne, Wheaton, Gordon Lee, and student member 
appointed by Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students 


The College 


ens COLLEGE is an independent, privately endowed, coedu- 
cational institution of arts and sciences. Originally established 
- in 1887 to serve its immediate region, the college now enjoys 
pport from every section of the United States. 


The College owes its inception to early settlers in Southern Cali- 
nia whose previous affiliations led them to the founding of a 
hristian College of the New England type.” Under the leader- 
ip of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a devoted and self- 
rificing group were appointed members of the first Board of 
ustees by the General Association of Congregational Churches 
Southern California. The original trustees were: Henry K. W. 
nt, Nathan W. Blanchard, Anson Brunson, Elwood Cooper, 
mes T. Ford, James H. Harwood, Dexter D. Hill, Theodore C. 
unt, George W. Marston, John K. McLean, Henry A. Palmer, 
th Richards, Charles B. Sheldon, Charles B. Sumner, and 
idrew J. Wells. 


With the freedom characteristic of Congregational organization, 
2 College soon made itself the servant of a wider Christian 
lowship. Today the Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating 
dy, free from ecclesiastical control but pledged under its charter 
‘maintain the institution as truly Christian, though nonsectarian. 
mscious of its heritage, the College gives every encouragenient 
‘both the study and practice of religion by its students. Within 
|: curriculum the department of religion offers general courses 
signed for all students, and more specialized work for those 
hiring to concentrate in religion. Church and chapel services and 
k work of the Christian Association emphasize the place of 
‘igious thought and activity in the life of the campus. 


The College was incorporated October 14, 1887, and instruction 
4s begun in September, 1888, in a small rented house in the 
iy of Pomona. The following January an unfinished hotel in 
aremont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable land 
Wacent, was given to the College and the work was transferred 
<that place. Although this location was originally regarded as 
porary, Claremont later became the permanent home of the 
llege. By that time, however, the name of “Pomona College” had 
i so definitely fixed to the institution that it was retained, 
‘withstanding the location. 


: 
: 
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The College met a need for higher education in Southern Ca 
fornia, and after the initial years its growth was constant. The fir 
class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total number « 
college students was forty-seven. The preparatory department, esse 
tial in the beginning, was discontinued in 1910. : 


Enrollment at Pomona College is restricted to approximate 
one thousand students, divided equally among the four classe 
During the academic year 1951-52, there were enrolled 535 mx 
and 471 women. 


Pomona is a liberal arts college, which affords a full academ 
program in the social sciences, the natural sciences, and tl 
humanities. The curriculum is planned to give a comprehensn 
understanding of society rather than technical training in high 
specialized fields. The College believes that the best preparatic 
for life is liberal education, and it aspires thus to train men af 
women for professional, business, and civic leadership. 


From its foundation the College has emphasized the highe 
standards of scholarship, both in its program and in the select 
of its students. Pomona’s devotion to scholarship received nation 
recognition as early as 1914, when the College was awarded 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Since 1924 the College has give 
further impetus to academic achievement by offering an hone 
type of instruction which affords opportunities for independe 
study to outstanding students. 


The College recognizes that a primary requisite in the prom 
tion of high scholarship is the intimate contact of students a1 
faculty. Pomona maintains a large faculty in relation to its stude 
body and constantly seeks to promote close relations between st 
dents and instructors. During 1952-53 the college will have a facul 
member for every ten students enrolled. Elementary courses a 
divided into sections small enough to provide opportunity f 
discussion. In their upper division courses students have abunda 
opportunity for individual attention. 

Pomona believes that the highest values of a liberal educatic 
can be attained best in a residence college. Through the efforts 
its Trustees the College now possesses one of the finest groups 
dormitories and dining halls to be found in the country. Appro? 
mately 800 students can be accommodated in the dormitories, a! 
all students except the small group staying at home take their me 
in the college dining halls. 
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The College owes the development of the campus and the growth 
‘its financial resources to the generosity of patrons, friends, and 
umni. As an independent institution, without assistance from any 
yvernmental or church body, Pomona must rely upon gifts for 
le expansion of its program and for the increase of its endowment, 
pon which depends the financial strength of the college. From 
1e contributions of her benefactors the total assets of Pomona now 
irpass $12,000,000, of which $5,770,705.54 is in endowment. 


THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


omona College is the original institution in a group of four 
ssociated Colleges, of which the other members are Claremont 
ollege, Scripps College, and the Claremont Men’s College. 
Ithough each college is autonomous and independently controlled 
y its own Board of Trustees, the four institutions cooperate in their 
cademic programs and in use of certain common facilities. 


The group, which represents a combination of English and 
\merican practices, arose from the desire of Pomona College to 
laintain for itself the advantages of a small college and at the 
ame time to provide at Claremont an educational opportunity for 
1e increasing numbers of young men and women who at the end 
£ World War I were seeking admission to the College. 


Under the leadership of the Pomona trustees, the institution now 
icorporated as Claremont College was established on October 14, 
925, for the inauguration of the new plan. It assumed respon- 
bility of acting as a central coordinating agency, the direction 
f graduate instruction for the Associated Colleges, and the founda- 
on of new institutions as they might be required. Claremont 
‘ollege conducts its instructional program under the name of “The 
laremont Graduate School,” and the presidents of the under- 
raduate colleges, in addition to their duties in their respective 
dileges, serve in rotation for two year terms as head of Clare- 
iont College with the title of Provost. In addition to its own 
2pointees the faculty of the Claremont Graduate School includes 
1ost members of the three undergraduate faculties. 

An early objective of the group plan was the establishment of a 
ollege for women. In September, 1927, Scripps College, named in 
nor of Miss Ellen Browning Scripps, whose generosity and vision 
ade it possible, was opened as a residence college for 225 women. 
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From the beginning the main feature of its curriculum has been | 
unified sequence of courses in the humanities. 

Claremont Men’s College, the third undergraduate institutior 
was established in 1946 as a liberal arts college training particularl 
for business and public administration. The College is developin; 
residence and academic facilities for approximately 300 students. 

The four colleges cooperate in their academic programs am 
thus afford for their students many of the advantages of a univer 
sity center. The undergraduate colleges open their classes withou 
tuition charges to students in the other undergraduate institution; 
Selected courses in the Claremont Graduate School are open t 
seniors at Pomona, Scripps, and Claremont Men’s College. 

The colleges maintain a common business office and a join 
health service which includes the full time services of a physiciai 
and the operation of a thoroughly up-to-date infirmary. A join 
library service purchases and catalogues books for the three librarie: 
Bridges Auditorium, which seats 2600, is administered by Clare 
mont College for the group. 


CLAREMONT 


One of Pomona’s greatest assets is Claremont, the academic corm 
munity of 6,000 that has grown up around the college. The earl 
settlers were New Englanders and they gave to Claremont a 
atmosphere unusual on the Pacific Coast. 

With the growth of Pomona and the foundation of the othe 
associated colleges the village has come to be a cultural center ¢ 
unusual significance. Three private preparatory schools are no\ 
located in Claremont. Under the auspices of the Congregatione 
Church, Pilgrim Place, a community for retired ministers an 
missionaries, was founded in 1915. Each winter the village ente: 
tains a number of visitors who come to enjoy the climate and th 
beauty of citrus groves beneath towering, snow-capped mountain 

Although Pomona College students enjoy in Claremont th 
charm and intimacy of a New England village, they are in 0 
sense isolated from the life of Southern California, for the colleg 
is only four miles from Pomona, a city of over 35,000 inhabitant 
and thirty-five miles from Los Angeles, with which it has houtl 
bus connections. Claremont is on the main line of the Santa F 
Railway, and the transcontinental lines of the Union Pacific an 
the Southern Pacific pass through the city of Pomona. 


The Campus 


BpoStONA COLLEGE occupies about one hundred and twenty acres, 
of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, the gift of 
Nathan W. Blanchard, about ten in Alumni Athletic Field, 
| fifty in the campus proper. The College centers on Marston 
adrangle, built and endowed by George W. Marston, 1850-1946, 
inguished citizen of San Diego, an original trustee of Pomona 
| for many years president of the board. 
the twenty-six buildings on the campus are heated from a 
tral plant which serves the four colleges. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND GENERAL ACADEMIC BUILDINGS 


ry L. Sumner Hall, a hotel which in 1889 became the original 
Iding of the college, was removed from its first site in 
2, remodeled for administrative and faculty uses, and named 
memory of the wife of Rev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., one 
the Founders of Pomona College. 

Jolmes Hall, the first academic building erected by the col- 
2 in 1893, is a memorial to Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Monson, 
ssachusetts. Reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with more 
dern plans for buildings and campus, it is now devoted to 
itation rooms, departmental offices, and an auditorium seat- 
75°. 

"he Andrew Carnegie Building, a gift of Mr. Carnegie, which 
red as the College Library from its construction in 1908 to June, 
, is being remodeled for use as a classroom and office building. 


‘he Associated Colleges maintain a joint Business Office in 
‘per Hall, constructed in 1931. 


ART AND MUSIC BUILDINGS 


abrandt Hall, built in r914, is devoted to the Department of 
| The upper floor contains studio and work rooms; the lower 
r two galleries, one of which was added in 1937. 

he Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, given by Mr. and 
i. Appleton S. Bridges of San Diego in 1915, in memory of 
ir daughter who died while a student at Pomona College, offers 
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excellent facilities for the study of music. It contains, in additic 
to private studios, an unusually beautiful auditorium seating 80 


The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, also the gift of Mr. ar 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges in memory of their daughter, was co! 
structed in 1931. It has a seating capacity of 2600, and is admi) 
istered by Claremont College on behalf of the Associated Colleg: 


The Open-Air Theatre, built in 1910, takes advantage of th 
natural beauty of Blanchard Park. | 


SCIENCE BUILDINGS 


Pearsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons in 18¢ 
contains the laboratories and lecture rooms of the Departments 
Physics and Mathematics. ) 


The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewelly 
Bixby, ’or, has served the Department of Astronomy since 190t 


The Seaver Laboratory, a separate building in the Observato 
area, was completed in 1950. The dome houses the Clara Whitn 
Shatto Reflector Telescope, and the main floor contains classroor 
and a library. 


Harwood Hall, given in 1915 by Mr. A. P. Harwood, contai 
lecture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Department 
Psychology. 


The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Maso 
in 1922, provides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry, al 
also houses the Department of Geology. 


The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, given in 1922 by Dr. D. 
Crookshank, is occupied by the Departments of Botany ai 
Zoology. 


HONNOLD LIBRARY 


The new Honnold Library, which was given by Mr. and M 
William L. Honnold to Claremont College for the Associated C 
leges, will house the Pomona College Library along with the librar 
of Claremont Men’s College, the Claremont Graduate School, a1 
a part of the Scripps College Library. With the opening of tl 
splendid building in the autumn of 1952, Pomona and the oth 
Associated Colleges will enjoy one of the finest libraries in the We 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETIC FACILITIES 


he War Memorial Gymnasium, given to the college by students, 
umni, trustees, and friends, commemorates the men and women 

Pomona College who gave their lives in World War I and 
‘orld War II. Completed in December, 1950, the Memorial Gym- 
sium is one of the finest and most beautiful college gymnasia in 
e country. The building includes an excellent basketball court 
ith seats for 1200 spectators, a classroom, a memorial library, staff 
ces, and commodious shower and locker rooms. 


The Memorial Training Quarters, constructed in 1922 as a 
emorial to the men of Pomona College who lost their lives in 
‘orld War I, has been incorporated as the east wing of the new 
emorial Gymnasium. It represents the gift of the parents of one 
these men, Sheldon Gerry, ’17, supplemented by the gifts of 
imni, students, and friends. Among other facilities the Train- 
g Quarters contain dressing rooms for swimming for both men 
id women, and the freshman locker rooms. 


A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, and 
lly equipped with modern appliances, is open to both men and 
jmen for instruction and recreation throughout the year. 
Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been developed 
) the alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped and 
Isurpassed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tennis 
urts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hockey 
id basketball courts are within the limits of the campus. A beau- 
iul ticket booth, wall and gate to Alumni Field were built in the 
itumn of 1950, as a gift of the class of 1916. 

The William Renwick Gymnasium, named in memory of an 
‘ ‘ly donor to the college, contains the original Pomona College 
smnasium built in 1899, and a larger building first erected as 
amilitary barracks in World War I. The two buildings now 
(ned together provide an excellent basketball court and general 
ailities for the women’s department of physical education. 


RESIDENCE AND DINING HALLS FOR MEN 


Te Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, built in 
108, accommodates seventy-two students and one instructor. 
he Eli P. Clark residence unit for men, erected in 19209, 
Biltides three dormitories with accommodations for 290 students. 
further accommodations are available for both single and mar- 


| 
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ried men in fifty-two apartments originally given to the colle 
by the United States government for use of veterans. 

Frary Dining Hall for Men, given by Mr. George W. Marst 
in 1929 in memory of Rev. Lucien H. Frary, a Trustee from 18 
to 1903, seats 375 in the main hall and includes three smaller dint 
rooms for special uses. 


RESIDENCE AND DINING HALLS FOR WOMEN 


Harwood Court, constructed in 1921 and named in memory 
Mrs. Charles E. Harwood, and which also includes Strong Hi: 
accommodates 180 women. | 

Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, erected in 1936 and named 
honor of Mrs. James A. Blaisdell, wife of the fourth President 
the College, houses 120 women. 

Della Mulock Mudd Hall, which honors the wife of the | 
Seeley W. Mudd, a Trustee of Pomona, was completed in t 
spring of 1947. The building has accommodations for 100 wom 
most of them in single rooms. _ My 

The College also maintains three houses, Baldwin House, Brack 
House, and Kenyon House, as residences for women. 

Beautiful and commodious dining facilities are available for 
women students. Residents of Harwood Court are served by t 
Aurelia Squier Harwood Memorial Dining Hall built in 1931. 

The Mary McLean Olney Dining Hall, constructed in 1936, | 
accommodations for 120 students. 

Jessie E. Gibson Dining Hall, built in 1949 in honor of the forn 
Dean of Women, serves the students living in Blaisdell Hall a 
Mudd Hall. 


EDMUNDS UNION 


The Charles K. Edmunds and Katharine P. Edmunds Stud 
Union, which honors the late fifth President of the College a 
his wife, provides a social center for all students and an attract 
ballroom in which all formal dances are held. This buildi 
made possible by the gifts of many parents supplemented by fut 
from the Associated Students and the bequest of the late Flore 
Riley, was built in 1937 and houses student offices, including P 
lications, the graduate manager’s office, and the Cooperative Ste 

A new east wing to Edmunds Union, which houses the fount 
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id sandwich facilities, and also includes a full basement for recrea- 
ynal use, was completed in January, 1951. 


HEALTH FACILITIES 


emorial Infirmary, given in 193r in memory of Colonel Seeley 
+ Mudd, is administered by Claremont College and is operated 
intly for the benefit of students in all the Associated Colleges 
Claremont. Twenty-four beds are available. The Infirmary is 
uated on Amherst Avenue, north of Foothill Boulevard. 

The Baxter Medical Building, the gift of Doctor and Mrs. George 
Baxter to Claremont College, serves the students of the Associated 
lleges. It provides an office where the College Physician and a 
ise are available for daily consultation and treatment for minor 
ments. : 


OTHER FACILITIES 


1¢ President’s House at 345 North College Avenue was the gift 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons. It was constructed in 1897, and has been 
¢ home of all Presidents of the College since that time. 

A replica of the original house in Pomona in which the College 
st opened in September, 1888, was erected on the campus in 
37 through the generosity of an anonymous donor. It contains 
2 historical exhibit set up in recognition of the College’s Fiftieth 
iniversary, and will become ultimately a museum of Pomoniana. 
The College operates its own independent deep well water 
oply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. 


THE CLAREMONT INN 


€ Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College Avenue opposite 
: campus since 1906, is the guest house of the:colleges and com- 
inity, and is owned by Pomona College. Parents and friends are 
‘ited to use the facilities of the Inn for longer or shorter periods 
ting visits to Claremont. Public and private dining rooms and 
commodations for sixty guests under both the American and 
wopean plans are provided. Students who do not return home 
‘ing vacation periods find the Inn a convenient vacation home. 
¢ hospitality of the Inn expresses the friendliness of the colleges 
il the community. 
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which satisfies the Committee on Admissions that: (1) d 
applicant possesses the necessary preparation and ability 
carry successfully the academic program offered here, and w 
actually use them to that end; (2) the College, with its progra 
and traditions, and the applicant, with his capacities, interests al 
needs, are mutually well suited to each other. x 
The Committee tends to judge the fitness of an applicant in tert 
of reasonably definite academic prerequisites but it makes eve 
effort to form judgments on the basis of the total picture rath 
than in terms of narrowly technical requirements. a 


S TUDENTS ARE ADMITTED to Pomona College upon eviden 


specific programs. 
For further information, write to Office of Admissions, Sum 
Hall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. ‘ 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


The College does not require any particular pattern of seconc 
school courses, but assumes candidates will have taken a ¢ 
preparatory course. Under ordinary circumstances they are a 
to complete at least three years of satisfactory study in English 
years of mathematics are advised for all candidates. Those 
plan to study mathematics or the physical sciences in college s 
have at least three years or more, including trigonometry. (S 
81). Foreign language credit is not required for admission D 
concentration in many fields a reading knowledge of at lea 
foreign language is essential. It is much to the advantage of as 
to begin the acquisition of this knowledge before entering col 
and this is strongly advised. Two or three years in social studies a 
two or three in sciences are also advised. The major attention 
given to the quality of preparation rather than to the exact ‘raf 
ment of subjects. 4 
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it is normally assumed that candidates will have received a high 
ool diploma. Students from foreign countries or those who are 
lowing unusual patterns of preparation may submit other evi- 
aces of their readiness to undertake college work. 
All freshman candidates are required to take the Scholastic Apti- 
e Test administered by the College Entrance Examination Board. 
se page 36 for further information.) This requirement does not 
sen the importance of the school record, the personal ratings and 
‘sonal interviews. The test results will be used in the academic 
vising of freshmen and replace some of the aptitude tests pre- 
usly given during the registration period. 
t is recommended that applications be filed at the beginning 
ithe senior year in high school. The Scholastic Aptitude Test 
uld be taken either in January or in March and the candidate 
responsible for registering for this with the College Entrance 
ard. The regular selection of new students will be made from 
plications received on or before March 15, provided candidates 
ve taken the Scholastic Aptitude Test in March or earlier. 
pplications will be accepted between the dates of March 15 and 
gust 15 from candidates who have already taken the Scholastic 
titude Test or who plan to take it on May 16 or August 12 but 
re is no assurance that there will still be vacancies at that time. 
sse applications will be acted upon as promptly as possible. 
Whenever there are more applicants than can be accepted the 
jmmittee attempts to select the strongest candidates with little 
eard to the chronological order in which applications are received. 
all cases admission is granted subject to evidence of satisfactory 
lisical condition on the part of the candidate. 


——— 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


n considering applications for advanced standing the College 
dows the general policy used for freshman candidates. It requires 
iaorable dismissal from the previously attended institution with an 
Wrage grade of C or better in liberal arts type of courses taken in 
credited collegiate institutions, together with recommendations 
tm the proper college officials. Advanced standing applicants 
ay also be required to take an entrance examination, and if so 
hy will be notified individually. The transcripts must show the 
leiled record in all secondary as well as all collegiate institutions 


itinded. 


| 
| 
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Credit allowed for work taken in other institutions will 
determined by the Classification Committee after the candidate 
been accepted. 

ADMISSION TO SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION 
Mature students, particularly those equipped for advanced stu 
may be admitted as special students to courses for which, by ab, 
and preparation, they may be fitted. Special students are not ca) 
dates for a degree, though students admitted to this classifica 
may be accepted later as candidates for a degree. | 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


To enable junior college graduates and others who enter 
advanced standing to continue their education on the basis « 
three-year program leading to the Master’s degree as well a 
the Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College and the Claremont Grad) 
School have planned their offerings so that the closest articula 
of undergraduate and graduate study is possible. 


COMBINED PLAN WITH MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO( 


Along with several other liberal arts colleges, Pomona has 
arrangement with the Massachusetts Institute of Techno! 
whereby qualified students may receive the Bachelor of . 
degree from Pomona and a Bachelor of Science degree f 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology after a combined five- 
program, of which the first three years are taken at Pom 
Ordinarily, at least six years would be required to complete 
work for both degrees. Students under the combined plan 
be accepted at M.LT. without examination if recommended 
Pomona. For detailed program see page 82. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE 

Application for admission to Pomona College must be made 

the form furnished by the college and all credentials must be } 

with the Committee on Admissions. The forms and creden 

required are: 

1. Application Form I. Including $5.00 fee, which is not ref 
able. Make checks or money orders payable to Pomona Coll 

2. Two Personal Rating Scales, Form ll. Confidential report 
the principal or other school official, and by a class+ 
teacher, sent by them to the Committee on Admissions. 
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A Statement of Qualifications. The Committee seeks the most 
complete possible picture of each candidate and to this end 
requires a personal, autobiographical statement to supplement 
the other information. Some or all of the following points 
may be discussed although the candidate need not consider this 
an outline to be followed: (1) your preparation or background 
for college other than that which will be evident from your 
school record; (2) your major aptitudes and interests either of 
an academic or non-academic nature; (3) your purposes in 
going to college; (4) your particular reasons for choosing 
Pomona College. It is permissible to discuss the paper with 
others but the writing, both as to ideas and the form in which 
they are expressed, must be the candidate’s. The letter may be 
typed. The length should not exceed 1,000 words. 


Official Transcript of high school record to date. At the time of 
selection of candidates, work in progress will be considered in 
fulfillment of requirements, and admission will be granted 
subject to the filing of a final transcript showing the satisfactory 
completion of all secondary school work. The transcript form 
ordinarily used by the school is satisfactory. It should include an 
interpretation of the grading system. It should not be sent until 
the first half of the senior year has been completed. 


(In addition to the above, the Scholastic Aptitude test of the 
College Entrance Examination Board must be taken.) 


Medical Certificate, signed by a licensed M.D., on a form fur- 
nished by the college after admission has been granted pro- 
visionally. The college reserves the right to reject students for 
health reasons. 


Room Deposit of $50 due within thirty days of date of accept- 
ance. This deposit will be held until the student’s final semester, 
at which time it will be credited on the semester fees. No refund 
of the room deposit will be made if a student withdraws before 
entrance. 


Failure to make this payment results in the cancelling of 
admission. Candidates on the alternate list for whom places are 
not provided will have the entire deposit refunded. 


In addition to the procedure noted above, a candidate for admis- 
n to advanced standing must file an official transcript, or trans- 
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scripts, of all college work for which he has been previously regi 
tered and a statement of honorable dismissal from the institutio 
last attended. 


SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST 


All candidates for admission to freshman standing are require 
to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test administered by the Colleg 
Entrance Examination Board and are held responsible for makin 
application to the Board. Advanced standing applicants may als 
be required to take an entrance examination, and if so they wi 
be notified individually. Students who plan to enter in Septembe 
are advised to take the test in December, January or March. Studen’ 
who plan to enter in February should take it in May, August ¢ 
December. Either of the three dates is equally satisfactory. 

The College Entrance Examination Board will hold five con 
plete series of examinations for 1952-53. Application to take a 
examination must be filed three weeks in advance of the examin: 
tion date. The schedule for the examinations with the dates ¢ 
registration is as follows: ce 


Regular Late 
Examination Date Registration Closes Registration Close. 
December 6, 1952 November 15, 1952 November 29, 1952 
January 10,1953 December 20, 1952 January 3, 1953 
March 14, 1953 February 21, 1953 March %, 1953 
May 16, 1953 April 25, 1953 May 9, 1953 
August 12, 1953 ‘July 22, 1953 July 29, 1953 


Applicants are required to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test on. 
for admission to Pomona College. It is not necessary to take tl 
Achievement Tests. 

Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained witho 
charge from the College Entrance Examination Board. The Bull 
tin contains rules regarding applications, fees and reports; rules f 
the conduct of the tests; advice to candidates; descriptions of tl 
tests; sample questions; and lists of examination centers. | 

Candidates should make application by mail to the Colles 
Entrance Examination Board. Students who wish to take the exam 
nations in any one of the following western states, territories, an 
Pacific areas: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montan 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyomin, 
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\laska, Hawaii, Australia, and all Pacific islands including Formosa 
nd Japan, should address their inquiries and send their applica- 
ions to College Entrance Examination Board, P. O. Box 9896, 
0s Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, California. 


All others should write to College Entrance Examination Board, 
». O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Application forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon 
equest. When ordering the forms candidates must state whether 
hey wish applications for the December, January, March, May or 
\ugust tests. Application forms for the December tests will be 
vailable early in the fall; those for the January tests will be ready 
or distribution about November 24; those for the March series, 
anuary 3; forms for the other two series will be available imme- 
liately after the preceding series has been held. A copy of the 
sulletin of Information is sent to every candidate requesting an 
pplication blank. 


Each application to the College Entrance Board should be 
ccompanied by the examination fee of $6.00. 


Candidates are urged to send in their applications and fees to 
he College Entrance Board at least several weeks before the clos- 
ng date, since early registration allows time to clear up possible 
rregularities which might otherwise delay the issue of reports. 
Inder no circumstances will an application be accepted if it is 
eceived at the Board office later than one week prior to the date 
f the examination. No candidate will be permitted to register with 
he supervisor of an examination center at any time. Only properly 
egistered candidates, holding tickets of admission to the centers 
t which they present themselves, will be admitted to the tests. 
\equests for transfer of examination center cannot be considered 
inless these reach the Board office one week prior to the date of 
he examination or earlier. 


The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions 
adicated on the candidates’ applications. The colleges will, in turn, 
otify the candidates of the action taken upon their applications for 
dmission. Candidates will not receive reports upon their tests 
rom the Board 


Expenses 


of the cost of operating the college. Admission to Pomon 
in itself, therefore, confers upon each student, in additio 
to any special awards he may win, an annual scholarship c 
approximately $300. This sum is provided by income from endoy 
ment funds and by gifts from those interested in furthering th 
high purpose of the college. , 
The rising costs of education have greatly increased the averag 
amount spent on each student. The College reserves the right t 
change any of the following fees at any time should condition 
make it necessary. 


Tr PAYMENTS by students cover only approximately 759 


General Fees 
TUITION, including health service, season tickets for Artist 


Course and Athletic Events per semester $325.0 
ASSOCIATED STUDENT DUES per semester = 7.5 
GRADUATION FEE 10. 


Residence Fees . 
ROOM AND BOARD per semester $362. 
(For men living in Smiley Hall and the Veterans’ Units the 
charge is $322.50 per semester. In Clark Hall a few rooms 


with fireplace are available for men, for which the charge is 
$385.50 per semester. Smiley Hall is not open to freshmen.) 


ROOM DEPOSIT, applicable on payment of bills for final 
semester of residence. (See pages 35, 40.) - 50.C 


RESIDENTIAL BREAKAGE DEPosiT, held until a student with- 
draws from college. 
(See page 40.) 10.( 


Departmental Fees 
For exact fees in science and music see Courses of 


Instruction. 

LABORATORY FEES $ 2.00 to 10.00 
LABORATORY BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 4.00 to 10.00 
FEES FOR APPLIED MUSIC 25.00 to 60.00 


PRACTICE FEES, APPLIED MUSIC 2.50 to 15.00 
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es for Special Privileges 


LATE REGISTRATION (See page 73.) $2.00 to 10.00 
CHANGE OF PROGRAM (See page 73.) 3.00 
SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 2.00 


es for Part-time Students 
SPECIAL TUITION FOR STUDENTS CARRYING LESS THAN TEN 
UNITS OF WORK per unit $32.50 


AUDITOR’S FEE per course $10.00 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


ie College is equipped with dormitory and dining hall facilities 
accommodate most men students and it is expected that men 
t actually living at home will live and dine in college halls. 
Residential campus privileges are provided only on the basis of 
inclusive charge varying according to location of room. The 
ndard charge in Clark Hall is $362.50 per semester, but a few 
mms with fireplace are available at $385.50. The price for rooms 
Smiley Hall and the Veterans’ Units is $322.50 per semester. These 
arges include necessary furniture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the 
indering of the same and the care of rooms. Linens will be changed 
d beds made in all halls once a week. On the remaining days, men 
ll make their own beds. The only articles to be furnished by the 
\dents are blankets, spreads, and study lamps. 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


omen students are expected to room in residence halls and 
ard at college dining rooms. Freshmen are required to reside in 
wrwood Court. Students living at home or working for room or 
ard may make special arrangements with the Dean of Women. 
Harwood Court and the two College Houses have both single 
d double rooms, as well as suites. Except for a few double 
oms, single accommodations are provided in Blaisdell Hall and 
4idd Hall. Each room is adequately furnished; the only articles 
(be provided by the student are linen, blankets, and spread for 
single bed. Residential campus privileges are provided on the 
sis of an inclusive charge of $362.50 per semester. 


RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 


le residence privilege does not include the use of rooms during 
ation periods. The residence halls are open for new students 
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the Friday before the opening of the college year and for retur 
ing students the day of registration. The residence and boardi 
privileges end 24 hours after the last examination at the end | 
each semester for all students except seniors and those asked | 
the college to remain through Commencement. The residence ai 
dining halls are closed the day after Commencement. 


Each student is required to make a deposit of $50 for a roo 
in the dormitory. This deposit is held by the college until t 
student’s final semester in residence, when it is applied on | 
college bills for that semester. The deposit will be refunded 
notice of withdrawal is given not less than sixty days before t 
opening of the term for which the student is withdrawing. 


A residential breakage fee of $10 is required from each stude! 
from which deductions are made for individual and commun 
damage to college property, any balance being credited to tl 
student’s account on graduation or withdrawal. 

The College reserves the right to dismiss from a residence hi 
without rebate of room rent any student who becomes an unc 
sirable occupant. 

The College may dispose of any articles left by students for mo 
than six months. 


BILLS 


All college bills are due each semester in advance and must | 
paid by the student at the time of registration. Students wishing 
arrange for payment by installments should confer with the Burs 
before entering, preferably in the summer preceding registratio 


A service charge for deferment will be made as follows: 


First semester - 


Balance payable on or before November 1 $1.50 
Balance payable one-half November 1 and 

one-half December 1 2.25 
Balance payable one-third November 1, one-third 
December 1, and one-third January 1 3.00 


Second semester 
Balance payable on or before March 1 1.50 
Balance payable one-half March 1, one-half April 1 2.25 


Balance payable one-third March 1, one-third 
April 1, and one-third May 1 3.00 
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It is expected that payment of installments will be made on or 
before due dates; failure to do so without the approval of the 
Bursar will result in an additional service charge. 


No refunds are made to those leaving before the end of the 
semester except that in the case of those leaving before the middle of 
the semester because of illness one-half of the tuition and laboratory 
‘ees are refunded and in the case of those dropping out for good 
tause within a week of their registration all but $25.00 is returned. 
No refund is made on a room payment unless the room is re-rented 
(0 someone not then rooming in a college residence hall. 
Students with unpaid bills are not given honorable dismissal or 
graduated. Seniors must settle all college bills and library obliga- 
ions by four p.m. of the fourth day preceding Commencement if 
hey are to receive their diplomas with their class. 


Scholarships and Student Aid 


HE COLLEGE offers an extensive scholarship and student aid 

program, and approximately $95,000 will be available tc 

Pomona students for scholarships, fellowships, grants-in-aid, 

and prizes during 1952-53. These funds are derived from endow- 

ments for scholarships and student aid, from individual donations 

from the annual Alumni Fund, and from the general college 
budget. ) 

Scholarships are awarded to students who achieve outstanding 
academic records and who need financial assistance to attend col 
lege. In making awards the Committee on Scholarships consider: 
the candidate’s promise in literary, scientific, or other scholastic 
ability, qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of character 
power to lead and to take an interest in the college community 
and physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor sports or if 
other ways. 

Entering students must file scholarship applications, togethe! 
with the application for admission ($5.00), by March 15, 1953 
Applications should be made on regular scholarship blanks. It i 
ordinarily understood that candidates for Freshman scholarship 
will not have attended any other college or university. Candidate: 
need not apply for specific freshman scholarships as each student 1 
considered for any award for which he is eligible. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FRESHMEN 
FOUR-YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


George F. Baker Four Year Scholarships: Pomona is one of twelve college 
to receive a grant of $50,000 from the George F. Baker Trust of New York 
for the purpose of awarding scholarships to outstanding young men. The plas 
of the Baker Trust is to seek out future leaders of American society and t 
make it financially possible for them to attend college. Four or more scholar 
ships will be awarded with stipends which may go as high as $1250 annually 
according to financial need. Open to men students only. . 


Alumni Four Year Scholarships: Five or more scholarships will be awarde 
from the Alumni Scholarship Fund with stipends which may go as high a 
$1,000 annually according to financial need. Open to men or women students 


Maria K. Lloyd Scholarship: This four-year scholarship is available to a! 
outstanding candidate who is now a resident and citizen of Greece or Turkey 
The amount of the award will be determined by the student’s need. It ma 
cover as much as all college expenses for the full four years. 
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The above scholarships will be renewed for three years if the recipient’s 
‘formance in college merits a continued award. 


The four-year scholarships are awarded not only on the basis of the 
ademic record but also on the all around contribution to the life of the 
condary school and community, and the promise of such contribution in 
llege and afterwards. Candidates for these scholarships should be nom- 
ated by the principal or headmaster of the secondary school. They are 
anned primarily for students who will need a substantial amount of finan- 
ul assistance in order to be able to attend college. They may be awarded, 
\wever, to exceptionally promising students who have little if any finan- 
il need in which case the stipends will either be nominal or will be with- 
Id entirely. In such an event the number of scholarships will be increased 
cordingly. 


ONE-YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


ae following scholarships are available on a competitive basis to 
ndidates for admission to the freshman class in the year 1953-54. 
lalf of the stipend is available in the first semester and half in the 
cond semester of the freshman year. The award for the second 
sester is made only if the recipient is in good standing and has 
aintained a scholastic record of B or better. 


The Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Scholarships: Two scholarships 
$650 each, open to men. 


The Margaret Burton Harwood Scholarships: Two scholarships of $650 
»h, open to women. Two scholarships of $650 each, open to both men and 
Amen. 


The Thomas J. Dowling Scholarship: One award of $600, open to a man 
»woman. 


"he Henry G. Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Scholar- 
/ps: Two awards of $650 each, open to men and women. 


sollege Scholarships: Twelve scholarships, varying in amount from $200 to 
90 each, open to both men and women. 


‘alifornia Scholarship Federation Award: A scholarship of $650 given by 
se College to a man or woman nominated by the California Scholarship 
leration. 


themistry Contest Scholarship: A scholarship of $650 is offered by Pomona 

Slege to a winner in the annual High School Contest sponsored by the 
xthern California Section of the American Chemical Society. The recipient 
Ost be among the top fifteen contestants, and must satisfy all entrance 
‘uirements of the College. 
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The Physics Contest Scholarship: A scholarship of $650 is offered 
Pomona College to a winner in the annual High School Contest sponsor 
by the Southern California Section of the American Association of Phys 
Teachers. The recipient must be among the top fifteen contestants, and mi 
satisfy all entrance requirements of the College. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The following scholarships are available for candidates from juni 
college, for the year 1953-54, half of the stipend being available 
the first semester and half in the second semester of the year. T 
award for the second semester is made only if the recipient is 
good standing and has maintained a scholastic record of BD 
better. Candidates for Junior College scholarships are required 
take the College Transfer Test given by the College Entrance Boar 


Two-Year Scholarships: One or more, varying in amount from $300 to $9 
One-Year Scholarships: Two awards of $650 each. 
Leonard A. and Rose Chudacoff Scholarship: A two-year award availa 


to a man who has completed two years of junior college work and gi 
promise of a distinguished career in the field of science. The amount of | 
award will cover tuition for the full two years and will also provide whate 
additional funds are necessary for college expenses, depending on his ne 


Alpha Gamma Sigma Scholarship: One award of $650 given by Pomc 
College to a candidate who is recommended by Alpha Gamma Sigma. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Charles Harvey Rodi Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $10 
established by Mrs. Lucina Rodi Updegraff, is available annually to a m 
studying toward a career in medicine. The award is made on the basis 
ability and need, and may be available to the same student for more th 
one year, all at the discretion of the Committee on Scholarships. 


The A. L. Hobson Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $550 open t 
man student from Ventura County, California, who needs financial assistai 
to attend college. The recipient may be a member of any class at Pomona. 


The Knights Templar Scholarship: An annual scholarship of $600 
provided by the Knights Templar Educational Foundation, Inc., of | 
Grand Commandery of California. It is awarded in recognition of th 
qualities of leadership and of manhood or womanhood which make 
good citizenship. It is open to California residents of any Pomona class. 


The Arthur Noble and Frances W. Noble Scholarship: A scholarship 
$550, endowed by the late Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Noble, is available annué 
to a student in any class who needs financial assistance. 
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The Paul Mylrea Holden Scholarship: An annual scholarship of $500 estab- 
hed by Mrs. Susie Mylrea Holden in memory of her son, is open to students 
no need financial help. It may be awarded to a member of any class at 
mona. 


The Everett S. Olive Orchestral Scholarship: An annual scholarship of $250 
awarded to a qualified student on the basis of musical ability on an orches- 
il instrument. It is endowed anonymously in tribute to Everett S. Olive, 
meritus Professor of Piano, whose interest has been an important factor in 
2 development of the orchestra. It is normally given to a freshman. The 
iolarship is awarded on the joint recommendation of the Music Department 
d the Committee on Scholarships. An audition is normally required. 


The Walter H. Parsons and Hazen M. Parsons Memorial Scholarship: A 
nolarship of $200 given in memory of Walter H. Parsons, ’04, and Hazen M. 
[rsons, ’0g, is available annually to a man or woman in any class who needs 
fancial assistance to attend college. 


The Donald Houghton Bacon Scholarship: 'The parents of Donald H. 
tcon, who died at the college in 1948, have established in his memory a 
looo scholarship fund, the income of which provides an annual award to a 
serving student who prepared for college at the Tucson, Arizona, High 
sa0ol, and who is recommended by the Superintendent of Schools in 
licson. If in any year no graduate of the Tucson High School is recom- 
ended for the award, it may be made to a senior student at Pomona Col- 
ée, who upon recommendation of the faculty is considered the outstanding 
amber of his class with respect to excellence in class work, athletic ability, 
ad general participation in campus activities. 


Che John P. Evans Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 available at Pomona 
Cllege will be awarded annually to a man who has completed two years at 
unt San Antonio College. One half of this sum shall be available for 
lege bills in the junior year; the remainder for the senior year. Candidates 
this scholarship, who will be nominated by the Director of Mount San 
Atonio College, must be of outstanding ability and give promise of becoming 
god students and leaders among their fellows. The candidate selected must 
met regular admission requirements and conditions of competition prevailing 
aiPomona College. ; 


_ SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS 


The scholarships listed below are available during 1952-53 for 
stdents who attended the college during 1951-52, and who have 
sashied the matriculation requirements. They are not available to 
e:ering students. These scholarships are awarded in open competi- 
tin but normally require a grade point average of approximately 
3. Half of the stipend is available in the first semester and half in 
tl: second semester of the year. The award for the second semester 
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is made only if the recipient is in good standing and has maintain 
a scholastic record of B or better. The degree of financial need 
taken into account in the awarding of all scholarships. Applicatio 
for these scholarships should reach the committee by May 15. 


The Frank G. Butler Scholarships: Five scholarships of $700 €a 
awarded to sophomores, juniors, or seniors who have achieved schola: 
distinction. 


The Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarships: Three scholarships of $650 €a 


College Scholarships: Twenty scholarships from $200 to $900 each depe 
ing on financial need. 


The Kappa Delta Honor Scholarship: An annual scholarship of $6 
established in 1926 by alumni members of Kappa Delta Fraternity and adm 
istered under a special committee, is awarded at the beginning of his sen 
year to an outstanding all-around man, who shows qualities of charac) 
intellect, leadership, sportsmanship, and proficiency in athletic pursuits. ] 
recipient must have been in residence during all three lower years, and m 
rank in the highest third of all the men in his class. 


The Phi Beta Kappa Scholarship: A scholarship of $200 endowed by 
Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is awarded at the beginning of the secc 
semester to a senior who has been in residence for three years at Pomona ¢ 
who is selected for the high quality of his scholarship and his promise 
future distinction. The award is open to both men and women. | 


The Nu Alpha Phi Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $600 endov 
by the members of Nu Alpha Phi Fraternity and awarded to a man at 
beginning of his junior year. Selection is made by a special committee on 
basis of outstanding character and real financial need, the latter parti 
determined by records of student employment during the school year. Gi 
in memory of the Fraternity’s losses in World War IL. 


The Flora Sanborn Pitzer Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $ 
from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation, established by Russell K. Pitzer of 
class of 1900 in memory of his wife, is available to a woman student in 
sophomore, junior, or senior class who has shown scholarship ability ¢ 
who requires financial assistance to remain in college. 


The Alice M. Sanborn Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 annua 
endowed by the late Alice M. Sanborn, is available to a man selected by _ 
Scholarship Committee as a representative student at the college, not ne 
sarily of the highest scholarship standing, but who has high moral charac 
The candidate shall be selected at the beginning of his junior year, and sl 
receive the scholarship for both his junior and senior years in college, | 
vided he shall remain, in the opinion of the Scholarship Committee, wor 
of continued assistance. ] 
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The Malcolm Eversole Memorial Fund: A scholarship providing full 
tuition for a man in the Junior Class to be nominated to the Scholarship 
Committee by the President of the College at the end of the nominee’s second 
year in Pomona College. The selection is based not on scholastic rank only 
but on the possession of those personal qualities which indicate a high degree 
of promise in a student of outstanding character. 


The Llewellyn Bixby Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 available 
annually to a man or woman who has completed the freshman year in 
Pomona College and who shows proficiency and genuine interest in science. 
Given by Mrs. Llewellyn Bixby, ’o1, in memory of her husband. 


Andrew Acker Sugg Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $475 avail- 
able annually to a junior or senior man who shows promise of outstanding 
work in the field of science. This fund has been established by Mrs. Andrew 
Acker Sugg in memory of her husband. 


The Andrew Fletcher Garst Memorial Scholarship: A sum of $250 will be 
awarded annually at the beginning of the senior year to a deserving man or 
woman student who has benefitted most from his college experience of three 
years and who has also contributed substantially to the life of the college. 
The selection of the candidate, whose major should preferably be in music, 
art, or science will be made by a committee of nine students and the Deans 
of Men and Women. This award is given annually by friends in memory of 
Andrew Fletcher Garst, a member of the Class of 1952. 


_ Bertha Lebus Scholarship: A scholarship of $450 endowed by Miss 
Bertha Lebus is available annually to a matriculated student attending the 
college. The recipient must be a person who shows a high degree of promise 
and who needs financial assistance. 


The Associated Men Students Scholarships: The Associated Men Students 
of Pomona College annually offer the two following awards: (1) A scholar- 
ship award of $100 to a man at the end of his Junior year who best exemplifies 
1 combination of scholarship with leadership and proficiency in athletics. To 
ye considered for the award a man must have maintained at least a B 
iwerage in all his college work, and must have been in residence at Pomona 
‘or at least one year. (2) A scholarship award of $100 to a man at the end 
of his Junior year who best exemplifies a combination of scholarship with 
eadership and attainment in extracurricular activities. To be considered for 
he award a man must have maintained at least a B average in all his 
tollege work, and must have been in residence at Pomona for at least one year. 


The Jessie Gibson Scholarship Fund: An Associated Women Students 
tund for scholarship awards to members of minority groups who exhibit 
ligh qualities of character, leadership and scholarship. The awards will 
’¢ administered by the A.W.S. 
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DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART 

The Hannah Tempest Scholarships: Two scholarships of $125 each are 
awarded annually to a man and a woman studying art, in accordance with 
conditions laid down by the donor, Mrs. Hannah Tempest Jenkins. y 


ASTRONOMY . 

The Shatto Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $250 is provided 

annually from the income of the Walter O. Shatto and Clara R. Shattc 

Memorial Funds for a qualified upperclassman or graduate student majoring 

in the Department of Astronomy, the candidate to be selected on the joint 
recommendation of the department and the Scholarship Committee. 


GEOLOGY { 

The Richard E. Strehle Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $300 from 
the income of the Richard E. Strehle fund is awarded annually to a junio 
or senior man with the physical, mental, and moral qualities desirable in a fiele 
geologist. Choice is made near the end of the sophomore or junior year, on nom 
ination by the Geology Department to the Scholarship Committee. The awar¢ 
may be withheld in any year, and additional awards may be made in years wher 
extra income is available. ae 


MATHEMATICS 


The ]. Carlyle Bryant Scholarship: Established by Mr. and Mrs. George 
W. Bryant in memory of their son, J. Carlyle Bryant, °45. Available to ar 
outstanding, all-around man in any class at the college, who possesses quali 
ties of character, scholarship, and athletic ability, and who is particularly in 
terested in mathematics. The amount of the scholarship varies from $500 t 
$900, depending on the need of the recipient. If there should not be a properl} 
qualified candidate in mathematics, the scholarship may be awarded to : 
student in one of the other physical sciences. 


MILITARY 


The advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps consists © 
Military Science III’ and IV. Students who have completed the basic cours 
(Military Science I and II) or who are accorded equivalent credit becaus! 
of military or naval service are eligible for enrollment in the advanced course 
Students enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agreement to om 
plete the two year course and attend one summer training camp of six wees s 
In consideration of this agreement, students receive from the United Stat 
Government cash allowances equivalent to scholarship of about $310.00 
year. All necessary expenses in connection with camp, including tramspor 
tation to and from the camp, food, housing, uniforms and medical atte tio! 
are provided by the government. ae 

Advanced course ROTC students whose attainments in military science aft 


outstanding may be designated by the Professor of Military Science ant 
Tactics as “Distinguished Military Students.” A number of distinguishes 


Those who have seen Marston Quadrangle will ever remember its beauty. 


’ 


ges Auditorium provides opportunity for students to hear the world’s foremost artists. 


This Spacious Court, Center of the Men’s Campus, Leads to Frary Dining Hall. 


Gibson Dining Hall and Blaisdell Residence Hall. 


Pearsons Hall of Science 


The Edmunds Union is the Center of the Students’ Extra-Curricular Life. 


Garden of Harwood Court—Residence Hall for Women 


Frary Dining Hall for Men with Orozco Fresco 
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litary graduates of Senior ROTC Units may be selected for direct Regular 
(my appointments. 

The number of students admitted to the advanced course is limited by 
ailable appropriation and to that number recommended by the college 
thorities as being well-qualified to pursue the course. The selection of 
idents for enrollment in the advanced course is based upon excellence in 
itary training and suitability for appointment as second lieutenants in the 
fantry branch of the U. S. Army Officers’ Reserve Corps. Students who 
esent evidence of above average records while in military or naval service, 
who have distinguished themselves in the basic ROTC course of this or 
ner schools will receive special consideration in the selection of those stu- 
mts to be enrolled in the advanced course. 


MUSIC 


The Kate Condit Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $100, endowed by 
> late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit, is awarded annually to an outstanding 
ident in the Department of Music. 


The William ]. Howard Memorial Scholarship Fund: Established by 
imni and friends in memory of William J. Howard, ’14. A scholarship of 
45 is awarded annually to a student for lessons in applied music. | 


[he Presser Foundation Scholarships: A fund of $250 is given to the 
lege annually by the Presser Foundation of Philadelphia, for the assistance 
music students. Scholarships from this fund are awarded by the Music 
partment. It is planned for students who are interested in music education 
other advanced work in music. 


PHYSICS 


The Richard P. Edmunds Memorial Fund provides a scholarship of full 
tion for an upper division man student (preferably one who has attended 
mona during the first two years) nominated to the Scholarship Committee 
the Professor of Physics. 


RELIGION 


The Claremont Church Scholarship: A scholarship of $250 to be awarded 
ch year to an upperclass student planning on life-time Christian service or 
a senior about to enter seminary training. Choice is made in the spring by 
> Scholarship Committee upon nomination from the Department of Religion 
ing in consultation with the minister and a member of the World Service 
mmittee of the Claremont Church. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR GRADUATE WORK 
he following awards may be made for 1953-54 to graduating 


niors if qualified applicants appear. Applications should be in 
€ hands of the Committee on Scholarships by March 15, 1953. 
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The Henry Martyn Bracken Foundation and the Emily Robinson Brach) 
Foundation provide two or more fellowships for graduate work in jj 
Claremont Graduate School. When in any year a graduating senior does }| 
qualify for the award, the stipend may be given to an undergraduate stud) 
in Pomona College. | 


The C. E. and Bertha M. Harsh Memorial Scholarship Fund in the Cla) 
mont Graduate School provides income for scholarship aid to Pomona (| 
lege graduates. Although the Board of Fellows is empowered to make gra’ 
of the income for the assistance of any capable and promising graduates | 
Pomona College attending the Claremont Graduate School, it is the preferei| 
of the donors that first consideration should be given to those who are doi 
advanced work in the Fine Arts. | 


The William Lincoln Honnold Foundation provides a fellowship with 
stipend determined by the committee of award according to individual circu’ 
stances. The award is open normally only to graduating Seniors who hi 
done four full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the up) 
half of the graduating class on the basis of their performance during bi’ 
the junior and senior years, and who wish to continue their studies either 
the Claremont Graduate School or elsewhere in America or abroad. 


The prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original and creat, 
achievement in the candidate’s chosen field of activity rather than merely’ 
reward faithful classroom work. Preference will be given to candidates p 
paring for scholarly rather than professional work. The selection will be bas 
not on scholarship only but on the possession of those personal qualities whi 
indicate a high degree of promise in a student of outstanding character. T 
plans for graduate work are to be made in consultation between the candid) 
and the Committee on Scholarships, the committee having final authority. 
the end of the year, the Honnold Fellow is to make a full report to the Co 
mittee on Scholarships covering the character of his work, impressions of 1 
institution in which he has been residing, his plans for the immediate futu 
and recommendations for the further development or improvement of t 
fellowship plan. | 


University of Chicago Law School Scholarship: A scholarship in the Sch 
of Law at the University of Chicago will be awarded by the Pomona Colle 
Committee on Scholarships. Stipend is normally $642.00 and is renewable / 
two years if the student’s record is satisfactory. : 


The Committee on Scholarships also nominates students | 
Pomona College who wish to apply for awards by other institutio 
and foundations. 


CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 
In addition to the awards for graduating seniors offered throug 


Pomona College, scholarships for graduate work are available at t] 
Claremont Graduate School. 
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Three Honnold Scholarships, two of $750 each, and one of $500, 
re awarded in the field of Oriental Affairs. General scholarships 
f $500 to $750 each are available for work in the field of the candi- 
ate’s choice. A few graduate assistantships with a stipend of $600 
nd half tuition in the Claremont Graduate School are available 
rough Pomona College and Scripps College. 


STUDENT AID 


n addition to the scholarship awards, the college makes grants- 
aid available to students doing satisfactory academic work who 
squire financial assistance to continue at Pomona. To this end the 
ucome of certain endowed funds is supplemented by a budget 
ppropriation. Such aid is normally given only to students who 
ave completed one year in Pomona College, who are or intend 
9 become candidates for a degree from Pomona College, who 
jaintain a high standard of honor, who are economical in their 
abits, who are regular in their attendance upon college exercises, 
nd who maintain at least C grade in their scholastic work. 
ecipients of grants-in-aid are expected to earn part of their college 
xpenses by employment during vacations and term time. 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who prove not 
) have conformed to the conditions. 

If a student who has received a grant-in-aid transfers to another 
stitution of comparable cost before graduation the total sum 
ranted him by Pomona College will become a loan, repayable 
ccording to the terms applicable to regular student loans. 

It is customary to extend loans only instead of grants to students 
rho are in the second semester of the senior year. 

All applications for aid should be made to the chairman of the 
‘ommittee on Scholarships and Student Aid, Sumner Hall, before 
fay 15 for the first semester of the following academic year, and 
efore January 15 for the second semester of the current academic 
ar. 


STUDENT AID FUNDS 


The income from the following funds is available for student aid: 


The Francis Bancroft Memorial Fund of $1500, given by Mrs. James T. 
ord in memory of her father. 


The L. H. Barrows Fund of $2500. 


> | 
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The H. G. Billings Memorial Fund of $1000. 

The Florence G. Bixby Fund of $5000. 

The Hagop Bogigian Fund of $31,402. 

The Sherlock Bristol Memorial Fund of $400. 

The Bessie A. Brown Memorial Fund of $800, given by Mrs. Fannie} 


Brown. 


The Henry Herbert Brown Memorial Fund of $1000 given by Mrs. Far) 
E. Brown in memory of her son. 


The Class of 1918 Fund, $961. 


The Charles C. Cragin Memorial Fund of $5025, given by Mrs. Laurai 
Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles C. Cragin. 


The Agnes K. Crawford Memorial Fund of $1000, given by David t 
Crawford and William Crawford in memory of their mother. 


Ebell Club of Pomona Student Aid Fund of $1000. To help a wont 
student. 


The Elwood Fund of $2600, given by Mary E. Elwood. 
The Ford Fund of $2500, given by Rev. James T. Ford. 
The Margaret Fowler Fund of $1000. 

The Orren A. Gorton Fund of $5000. 

The Emma K. Guild Fund of $44,887. 

The Manette Hand Memorial Fund of $1500. 

The Alfred James Harwood Memorial Fund of $8000. 
The Charles E. Harwood Fund of $5000. 


The Thomas F. Howard Memorial Fund of $3500, given by Dr. i¢ 
Mrs. H. G. Brainerd in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. 


The Mary Marvin Janes Fund of $679. 

The Helen Day Jewell Fund of $1000. 

The Henry L. Kuns Fund of $2000. 

The Jean Loomis Fund of $2000. 

The Howard ]. Mills Memorial Fund of $3000. 


The Ontario Congregational Church Fund of $186, given by the eh 
Congregational Church toward the endowment of a fund. 
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The Page Fund of $5000, given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page. (Three thousand 
lars of this may at some time be used for other purposes.) 


The Arthur Warren Phelps Memorial Fund of $2000, given by Mrs. C. S. 
aelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps in memory of their son and brother. 


The Lydia Phelps Memorial Fund of $4000. 


The Pilgrim Church of Pomona Fund, $2002, given by the Pilgrim Congre- 
tional Church of Pomona. 


The Pilgrim Church Women’s Auxiliary Fund of $556, given by the 
fomen’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. 


The John D. Potter Memorial Fund of $2000, given by Mrs. S. T. Potter in 
emory of her husband. 


The Anna H. Searing Fund of $1800. 


The Clyde H. Shields Memorial Fund of $2000, given by R. P. Shields in 
emory of his oldest son. 


The Lucia Glidden Strong Fund of $911. 


The Sweet Memorial Fund of $2500, given by Harlan P. Sweet in memory 
his wife. 


The Maria T. Wardwell Fund of $1000. 


The Clara B. Waterman Memorial Fund of $5000, given by Miss Rosa May 
snnett. 


The Henry S. West Fund of $2000. 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


The Crombie Allen Scholarship Fund of $1000, half of the income available 
inually to a graduate of Chaffey Union High School and half to a graduate 
( Chaffey College of Ontario, California. 


The Martha E. Berry Memorial Fund of $6000, for foreign students. 
The Mabel S. Bridges Memorial Fund of $3500, available for women. 


The Alice Paul Harwood Scholarship Fund of $5000, open to graduates of 
haffey Union High School of Ontario. 


The Stella M. King Scholarship and Loan Fund for Women, $10,000. 


The Francis M. Price Fund of $1000, for children of missionaries. 


LOAN FUNDS 


"ne college also administers loan funds by which it is possible to 
<operate with the urgent need of students in making available to 
tem amounts sufficient to cover tuition fees. Interest at the rate 
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of 4% per annum begins on graduation or at the time of leavit) 
the college. Loans from the following funds may be availabl, 
applications for which should be addressed to the Committee ¢: 
Scholarships and Student Aid. | 


General Loan Fund of $74,485. 


The Caroline Phelps Stokes Fund of $25,000, endowed by the will : 
Olivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in memory of her sister, income from whi 
is available for loans. 


The Ethan Allen Chase and Augusta Field Chase Fund of $6538, availat, 


for men. / 


The Ray Loan Fund of $1561, given by Mrs. E. F. Ray, to provide a mea 


of meeting situations of temporary need. 
The David Clark Fund of $1162. 
The Robert C. Denison Memorial Fund of $581. 


The Lucy B. Jencks Memorial Fund of $419, established by the Claremo 
Chapter of the D.A.R., available for a senior girl designated by the Dean 


Women. 


i 


The Edwin C. Norton Memorial Loan Fund of $1575, available for und 
graduate students, or for graduates of the college who wish to pursue advano, 
work in other institutions. | 


The C. F. Baker Memorial Loan Fund of $216, available for undergradua 
students, preferably juniors or seniors, in the departments of Botany ai 
Zoology, who are approved by the heads of those departments. 


The A. G. McKenna Loan Fund of $2940, available to graduating senic 
for advanced work at the institution of the student’s choice. | 


The Anna Bruce Memorial Loan Fund for Women, of $530. 


The Associated Women Students Loan Fund, administered by the De: 
of Women at the request of the Associated Women Students, makes ava 
able for women students short term loans for personal emergencies. It is 1 
normally used for loans to meet college bills. Interest at the rate of 4! 
begins after a period of two years. | 


The Associated Men Students Loan Fund, established in 1931, is availab 
for loans in small amounts to meet personal emergencies or short-term pe 
sonal needs of Pomona men. It is not intended to be used to pay college bil’ 
For a special need a loan may be issued on a long-term basis. The intere 
rate is 4%. The fund is administered by the Dean of Men at the request 
the Associated Men Students. 


| 
| 
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STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


the College endeavors to find employment for students needing 
) earn part of their expenses. Many are thus helping themselves 
y various forms of labor such as baby sitting, janitor work, waiting 
n tables, general house work and gardening. 


Applications for aid in securing employment should be addressed 
) the Director of Placement Service, Sumner Hall. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS 


GENERAL 


‘he following prizes and awards are available for general 
ccomplishments and for proficiency in the work of the several 
epartments: 


The Rena Gurley Archibald High Scholarship Prize: A prize of $50 to be 
warded to that member of the graduating class taking the B.A. course and 
unking highest in scholarship was established by the bequest of the late 
everend Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. 


The Arvid Pierre Zetterberg Award: From a fund endowed by Mr. and 
{rs. A. P. Zetterberg in memory of their son, Lt. Arvid Pierre Zetterberg, an 
anual award of $50 is made to the sophomore man who during his freshman 
sar exemplifies the highest qualities of character, scholarship, and interest in 
ianly sports. The award is made on nomination of the Scholarship Com- 
littee and is presented at the Opening Convocation in September. 


ART 
The Rembrandt Club Art Prizes: A first prize of $25, and a second prize 
¢ $10, are awarded by the Rembrandt Club for excellence in drawing and 
esign, in work presented for the annual student exhibition. 


The Rembrandt Club Art History Prize: A prize of $10 is given by the 
embrandt Club for the best paper presented in the course in History of Art. 


ASTRONOMY 

The Moncrieff Astronomy Prize: A prize given to the student in the first 
‘ar course in Astronomy, taken regularly in class, whose interest in the study 
ad proficiency in the observatory work are indicated by the best notebook 
hpt in accordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of $20 is given by 


iss Flossie C. Moncrieff, 11. 


BIOLOGY 


The Vaile Prize: A prize of $15 to be awarded to an outstanding student 
i Botany or Zoology was endowed by the late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 
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CHEMISTRY 


The Stanley D. Wilson Prize: A prize of $25 endowed by Dr. Stanley | 
Wilson is awarded annually to the student whose independent study | 
research shows greatest promise for creative work. | 


CHEMISTRY-GEOLOGY 


The James A. Lyman Prize: A prize of $100 awarded at the beginni 
of the college year to a senior student majoring in chemistry or geology wl, 
in the opinion of the chemistry-geology faculty, shows special promise | 
achievement in research or teaching, or both. Established in memory of I 
James A. Lyman, Professor of Chemistry 1909-1926, by his son, Dr. Geor 
P. Lyman, ’26. | 


EDUCATION ; 


The Ada May Fitts Education Prize: A prize of $50 endowed by WN 
Charles T. Fitts in memory of his wife, Ada May Fitts, is awarded annua 
to a student for excellence in courses in the Department of Education a) 
for unusual promise in the educational field. 


ENGLISH 
The John Dye Award: From a fund established by Mr. and Mrs. Jo) 
Thomas Dye in memory of their son, John Thomas Dye, III, who was) 
Lieutenant in the Army Air Corps, is offered an annual award of $100 1 
the best piece of original writing to appear in a student publication. T 
award is announced at Commencement time. 


The F. S. Jennings Memorial Prizes: Three prizes for men and thi 
prizes for women of $50, $40, and $30, respectively, for excellence in Engli 
are available each semester to members of the Freshman class taking English 
In the award of these prizes attention is given to the interest shown by t 
student in improving the quality of his written and spoken English. | 


GOVERNMENT 


The Edward M. Sait Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of a bo 
relating to American or comparative government, or for a membership in t 
American Political Science Association, is awarded to the student doing t 
best work in the basic course in government. : 


The Russell M. Story Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of an approp 
ate book, or for a student membership in the American Society for Pub 
Administration, is awarded to the student doing the best work in the cou 
in public administration or in state and local government. 


The George S. Burgess Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of an app! 
priate book, or for a subscription to a selected law review is awarded to t' 


ee doing the best work in the course in legal history or constitutior 
aw. | 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ; 
The Cordell Hull Prize: An award of $50 is offered annually to t 
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tudent who submits to the committee on International Relations the best 
ssay on a problem relating to the United Nations. Subjects must be cleared 
with the secretary of the committee on or before April 1, and the essays, 
yetween 2500 and 3000 words in length, must be submitted in triplicate on or 
yefore May 1. In case no one essay is of outstanding merit, the committee 
eserves the right either to divide the honors or to make no award. 


LATIN 


The Mudge Latin Prizes: First and second prizes of $10 and $5, respect- 
vely, for excellence in Latin are endowed by friends of the College. 


LIBRARY 


The Eda May Haskell Library Prize: A prize of at least $15 in the form 
f a purchase order for books is offered for the best library submitted by a 
enior student, not necessarily for the largest or most expensive collection but 
or the most intelligently selected books in one or more fields of the student’s 
nterest. 


MATHEMATICS 


The Llewellyn Bixby Mathematics Prize: A prize of $10 for excellence in 
\nalytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all students completing both Mathe- 
datics I or 52 and 65. 


MUSIC 


| The Barbara Sanford Allen Prize: An annual competitive prize of $50 to 
e awarded to a student in the department of music, above freshman rank. 
‘his award is made possible by the husband and parents of a graduate of the 
dass of 1915 of Pomona College. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


The Kinney Declamation Prizes: A prize declamation contest open to 
iembers of the Freshman class occurs early in the second semester. First, 


tcond, and third prizes of $25, $20, and $15, respectively, are endowed by 
firs. H. N. Kinney. | 


The Dole Debate Prizes: A prize debate for lower-division men is held 
tar the close of the second semester. First and second prizes of $30 and $20, 
spectively, established by the late Mr. John H. Dole in memory of his 
rother, Mr. William B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. Arthur M. Dole, "96. 
The Stella King Prizes: ‘The opportunity to compete for prizes totaling 
75 for speeches of their own composition is offered to upper-division 
udents. The judges have the right to distribute the prize money among 
contestants as they see fit, or to withhold all awards if they feel warranted 
_$o doing. These prizes were endowed by the late S. H. Wheeler, in 
‘emory of Miss Stella King. 


RELIGION 


The Hager Prize: A prize of $10 for the best essay on a foreign missionary 
bot open to all students, was endowed by the late Mr. and Mrs. C. R. 
ager. 
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LIBRARY 


building, contains 130,000 volumes and 168,000 unbout| 

pamphlets. It receives subscriptions to 700 periodicals at] 
maintains bound files of approximately 550, many of which are cot! 
plete. Especially valuable are the periodical holdings in the field | 
natural science. The library is a depository for U. S. Governme! 
Documents and the publications of the Carnegie Institution. 


Th pomona College Library, housed in the Honnold Libra! 


The following special collections are a part of the general librar; 
the Cook-Baker Biological Library and the Parish Botany Libra’ 
in Crookshank Hall and the Rancho Santa Ana Botanic Gardi! 
building; the James A. Lyman Memorial Library of Chemistry ai| 
the Geology Library in Mason Hall; and the Mathematics at! 
Physics Library in Pearsons Hall. Housed in the main building a: 
the Mason California, the Wagner North Pacific Libraries, and t) 
Viola Minor Westergaard and Carnegie Art Collections. | 


In addition to the Pomona College Library, the Honnold Libra 
also houses the libraries of the Claremont Graduate School, Cla: 
mont Men’s College, and a part of the library of Scripps College. T: 
main Scripps College Library of approximately 40,000 volumes | 
housed in the Ella Strong Denison Library. It contains in addition | 
its general collection the Macpherson Collection of books abo 
women, and the Stephenson Memorial Collection of American H) 
tory. The library of the Claremont Graduate School, located | 
Harper Hall, contains approximately 75,000 volumes, including t) 
Oriental Library, the Library of the Americas, and the George Bt 
ton Adams Collection of English History. | 


A staff member is on duty to assist students at all hours whi 
the library is open. Most of the books are on open shelves whe 
students may consult them at all times. With the exception | 
reference books, periodicals, and rare volumes, books may be be 
rowed for two weeks. Certain books in great demand for class U 
are placed on reserve, subject to special circulation rules. | 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as numbers of 
the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published monthly except 
July and August. These include: the Annual Catalog, the Report of 
the President, and the News Letter for Alumni. 


LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 
The Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, liberally endowed by Miss 


Ellen B. Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose of 
furnishing to the College for a protracted stay and intimate partici- 
pation in college life notable educators from other institutions. By 
this means such educators are annually in- residence in Pomona 
College. 

The Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the late 
Rey. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, secures 
0 the institution annually the extended stay of some prominent 
worker in the field of Christian Missions. The lecturer upon this 
oundation commonly shares in the regular classroom work related 
0 the history, geography, politics or religion of the region from 
vhich he has come. 

The Clark Foundation, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
nakes it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or 
ourse of lectures in the general field of religion. 


PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 


Jn Thursdays at 11 a.m. General Assembly is held for the purpose 
f hearing visiting lecturers or members of the faculty discuss topics 
f interest to the whole institution. This assembly period is also 
sed for student body and class meetings. 

/On five stated occasions throughout the year, including the 
pening of each semester, College Convocation is held. Full attend- 
nce of both faculty and students is expected at these exercises. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


he four Associated Colleges at Claremont unite in a College 
hurch which holds its services each Sunday morning at eleven 
clock in Bridges Hall of Music. The Church is the coordinating 
wrce for religious activities among the colleges. Students partici- 
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pate in the services and there is a special student choir for th 
Church. | 


The College Chapel, which is altogether a service of worship, | 
held every Tuesday morning from 11:00 to 11:25 in Bridges Ha 
of Music. Both students and faculty participate in the program, | 
which attendance is voluntary. 


Various expressions of religious interest and forms of religion 
activity exist on the Pomona campus: worship, study and di 
cussion groups, campus and community programs of service, ar! 
contacts with intercollegiate enterprises. These interests and the 
sponsoring organizations are united in the Pomona Colle 
Christian Association as a central, campus-wide agency to encouraj 
interest in religion and to develop religious activities. 


The Association maintains relationships with the nation 
Student Christian Movement and the World Student Christi: 
Federation. Through one of its committees it joins with the Colle; 
in sponsoring the weekly Chapel service. Under its or the Collegi 
auspices, or that of both, certain occasions of special religio’ 
emphasis are provided during the course of the academic yea 
seasonal celebrations, retreats and conferences, visitations to ti 
campus by prominent religious leaders. 


Opportunities for Sunday morning worship are also available | 
the Claremont churches which welcome the participation of studer: 
in their activities. ; 


MUSIC 


The College cooperates with Scripps College, Claremont Mer 
College, and the Claremont Graduate School in the presentation 
Bridges Auditorium of the most distinguished masters in the fie 
of music. Regularly included in the series is the Los Angel 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred Wallenste: 


For the concerts thus afforded an annual ticket is furnished 
every full-time student without extra charge. a 


Under the auspices of the Pomona College Department of Mus 
complimentary public recitals by individual students and membe 
of the faculty and by groups are given frequently throughout t 
year. These are usually given on Monday evenings. | 


The College Symphony Orchestra, the Choir, the Band, the Met 
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and Women’s Glee Clubs, and chamber music groups, afford 


opportunity for the study and public performance of the finest in 
ensemble music. 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


[he Associated Students. This association coordinates all student 
activities. Its officers are chosen by the student body from among 
heir own number. All important questions are first considered by 
he Executive Council, a governing group composed of class presi- 
dents and chairmen of other organizations representing various 
activities of campus interest. These students are responsible not to 


he organizations which they represent on the Executive Council 
ut to the Executive Council itself. 


Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. These 


ganizations consider and promote the special interests of the men 
ind women respectively. 


Class Organizations. Each of the four college classes is organized 
‘or the purpose of promoting class social life. 


_Phi Beta Kappa. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
samma of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good moral 
hharacter, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
ind who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excellence of 


cholarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa 
lociety. 


Honor Societies. Ghosts; Mortar Board; Gamma Chapter of 
Mlpha Kappa Delta, Sociology Fraternity; California Alpha Chap- 


sr of Kappa Mu Epsilon, National Honorary Mathematical Frat- 
rity. 


Departmental Organizations. El Circulo Espafiol, Le Cercle 
‘Tancais, German Club, Caduceans, Economics Club. 


Musical Organizations. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s Glee Club; 
fusic Club, Symphony Orchestra, Chamber Music Groups, Band. 


Religious Organizations. The College Church of the four Asso- 
ated Colleges and the Pomona College Christian Association, 
hich is composed of various committees for religious worship, 
udy, and service. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Miscellaneous Organizations. Drama Productions Committee 
Masquers and Thespians, in Dramatics; MSS, literary magazine 
Orchesis, in Dancing; Camera Club; Ski Club; Women’s Recrea 
tional Association. | | 


Local Social Fraternities. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa Delta 
Kappa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma Tau. Eacl 
fraternity has a club room in one of the residence halls on th: 
men’s campus. Approximately one-third of the men students belon; 
to the fraternities which pledge new members during the sophe 
more year. There are no sororities on the campus. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Student Life is published twice a week by the student bod 
and is devoted to campus affairs. | 


The Mezate is the yearbook published by the Associated Student: 
The Sagehen, a magazine of humor, appears three times a yeal 


The Hand Book, which contains material designed especially fo 
new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the Assc 
ciated Students. | 


SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 
Pomona College assumes that most of the matters which afte 
the college are of concern to both faculty and students and believe 
that the experience and the judgment of both should be taken int 
account in the management of much of the college life. For th: 
reason a large number of the policy forming committees of th 
college have both faculty and students as voting members. Thes 
committees now include the following: Admissions, Athletic Cour 
cil, Personnel, Public Events, Religious Activities, Student A ffait 
and Vocational Counseling and Placement. : 

Pomona College assumes that its students, having voluntaril 
enrolled in the college, are in sympathy with its purposes afl 
philosophy, and will abide by its accepted practices. This basi 
philosophy is that all members of the college community wi 
govern their conduct by standards of good taste and ethical juds 
ment. Any behaviour on or off the campus which may bring di 
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redit to the individual or to the College may result in disciplinary 
ction. 


The use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind on the 
ampus is prohibited by the college. 


The faculty has placed the interpretation and execution of these 
olicies in the hands of the Committee on Student Affairs which 
onsists of the deans and certain faculty members appointed by 
he President. Under this Committee as a policy-making body 
unctions the College Life Council, composed of six faculty mem- 
ers appointed by the President and nine student members elected 
artly by the student body and partly by the Executive Council 
f the Associated Students. 

At the present time the College Life Council has been dele- 
ated the responsibility for the administration of discipline, for 
ealing with inter-class rivalry, for supervision of fraternities, for 
sgulations governing the use of automobiles, and for dealing with 
ufringements of academic honesty and honor. It is probable that 
dditional responsibilities will be assigned to the College Life 
‘ouncil from time to time. 7 
The Judiciary Committee of the Associated Women Students 
ad the Judiciary Committee of the Associated Men Students 
Iminister regulations concerning conduct in the residence halls 
1 their respective campuses, and, acting together as a joint body, 
wry out the policies of the College Life Council and act as a 
yurt in matters of discipline, except in those which are judged 
7 the deans to involve serious problems of personality adjustment. 
Individual or collective student enterprises which use the college 
ame and involve the absence of the participants from the col- 
Ige must receive the official sanction of the Committee on Stu- 
ent Affairs. 


AUTOMOBILES 


liles governing the use of automobiles are formulated and admin- 

ered by the College Life Council. Students maintaining cars in 
aremont are subject to the following regulations: 

Ownership of the car, together with its license number, must be 
zistered with the office of the Dean of Men or the Dean of Wom- 
at the opening of college or within three days after the car is 

jiven in Claremont. 
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Student drivers must at all times, both on and off the campu 
exercise particular care and consideration for the safety of then 
selves and others, and must acquaint themselves with the sta 
and local traffic laws and comply with their observance. | 


Failure to comply with the above regulations shall constitute 4 
offense against the college, the penalty for which may incluc 
sequestration and storage of the car at the student’s risk an) 
expense for a period not beyond the end of the term in which tl 
offense occurs. | 


MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL CARE 


Pomona College, in cooperation with Scripps, Claremont Met 
College, and the Claremont Graduate School, engages the full-tin 
services of a physician to care for its students. Dr. Gilbe ta 
Coltrin, who has held this position since 1940, is a graduate | 
Pomona College and the University of Rochester Medical Scho 

The medical advice of the College Physician is ordinarily ava 
able, free of charge, to all students, subject to certain conditio! 
of hours and location of residence. Minor ailments are treated 
the Physician’s office or at the Infirmary, used for cases requiril 
nursing and certain types of hospital care. All surgical dressin 
and medicines are at the expense of the ill or injured as is al 
medical service in chronic or prolonged illness or in case of ac 
dent, or an acute illness beyond ordinary first-aid emergency tre: 
ment. The college nurse visits the residence halls each morning 
order to see those students reported ill. ie 

The student is entitled to two days each semester at the Colle 
Infirmary without charge for room and meals. If illness requit 
hospitalization for additional days, the charge is five dollars p 
day. The College, however, reserves the right to discontinue tl 
individual medical service at any time, without previous notice. 

The College does not assume responsibility for the complete me 
ical care of all its students, but only in so far as its present facilit 
will afford. Preventive medicine and campus health functions 4 
stressed in the college medical program. ei 

The College has completed arrangements by which its stuc er 
may purchase group health and accident insurance at special ral 
and it advises students to avail themselves of this opportuni! 
Detailed information about this insurance may be secured iro 
the Dean of Students or from the College Physician. i 
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For curative treatment, students have ready access to the Col- 
ge Health Service and to the consultants among the leading 
uysicians of Claremont and Pomona. However, complete service 
‘not financed by the college. 

When specialists, consultants and special nurses are required, such 
es will be met by the student. In any illness the student is free to 
1oose his own physician on a private fee basis. 

Students are expected to conform to the medical regulations of 
e college. 


PHYSICAL ATTENTION 
he physical care of students is a matter of special concern to the 
lege. Every student on entering is given a physical examination 
nder the direction of the College Physician. This examination is 
quired of all incoming students. The medical certificate required 
tall applicants for admission includes a certificate of recent suc- 
sssful small-pox vaccination and a certificate of a satisfactory 
berculin test, or an x-ray of the chest, performed within the 
receding six months. Any student, while in college, may be 
quired to present each year a follow-up certificate of examination 
w tuberculosis. Regular work in physical education is prescribed 
‘roughout the four years, and courses in physiology, and hygiene 
‘e given. Supervision is given to athletics throughout the college 
bar, 
| ATHLETICS 
omona College and Claremont Men’s College unite to conduct 
joint program of intercollegiate athletics, under one coaching 
aff, as a member of the Southern California Intercollegiate Ath- 
Itic Conference. Our teams, known as the “Sagehens,” compete 
i football, basketball, track and field, baseball, cross country, 
vimming, golf and tennis. 
jin addition to the program of intercollegiate sports the College 
fal tains an extensive program of intra-mural sports open to all 
len students. 
‘The direction and financial management of athletics rest with 
te Director of Athletics, who has associated with him as an 
oo? body the Athletic Council, composed of three members 
«the Pomona Faculty, one member from the Claremont Men’s 
Ollege Faculty, three student members from Pomona and two 
fident members from Claremont. Under the general manager, 
€ is a student manager for each sport. 
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The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of 1) 
physical education facilities, athletic fields, and gymnasiums, an 
to this end the department has established regulations concernin 
the use of such facilities, but it is clearly understood that studen) 
who use the same do so entirely at their own risk. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


The Associated Colleges maintain a Psychological Clinic unde 
the direction of a Clinical Psychologist. The Director of the Clini 
Dr. Evelyn Troup, works in conjunction with the college physiciay 
Dr. Coltrin, and with Dr. Mehl McDowell, a psychiatrist.. Th: 
Clinic offers remedial instruction, vocational testing and consult; 
tion and counseling on personal and emotional problems. Most ¢ 
the services are open to Pomona students without charge, includin 
one consultation with the psychiatrist. The cost of any addition: 
consultations with the psychiatrist must be met by the student. | 


{ 


| 
VOCATIONAL COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT 


Through faculty advisers and the personnel services of the colleg 
students receive assistance in their choice of a career. The colleg 
maintains a vocational counseling and placement service for th 
benefit of alumni and students. Many alumni cooperate with th 
Director of the Placement Service, in assisting seniors and graduat« 
to find employment. | 

This service aims to provide reliable occupational informatio 
concerning representative business organizations, government age! 
cies, the professions, and other opportunities for employment. Th 
office of the Director of Placement Service is in Room 107, Sumn¢ 
Hall. 

Each year public conferences on modern careers for men an 
women are held on campus under the sponsorship of the facult 
and student committees on vocational counseling and placemer 
and also by individual departments. These round table discussion 
permit students to hear an organized presentation of twelve ¢ 
more different vocational fields each year, and to ask questior 
during the sessions, as well as to meet the distinguished gue: 
speakers at dinner. This series is opened by a special all-studer 
assembly each year on ways of finding one’s work in the world. 

The Associated Students include in their budget support for th 
Vocational Information Center which is maintained in the Pomon 
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liege Library, with information on vocations in this country 
d opportunities for placement abroad and for foreign study. 
formation on scholarships and fellowships for graduate study 
made available to interested students by the Dean of Students 
d through the Vocational Information Center, as well as by 
partment offices. 

Students are given the opportunity to take vocational interest 
ts, and to consider the results with the Dean of Men or the 
an of Women or with other faculty advisers. Deans and advisers 
: available throughout the year to discuss with students their 
dice of academic fields of concentration as well as their voca- 
nal and personal goals. 


SUMMER SESSION 


1e Claremont Summer Session is sponsored jointly by the Clare- 
mt Graduate School, Pomona College, Scripps College, and 
aremont Men’s College. A Bulletin describing summer work is 
ued annually. Requests for information should be addressed to 
> Director of the Summer Session, Harper Hall, Claremont, 
lifornia. 


The Curriculum 


riculum has been modified in recent years to meet the nee} 
developed by social, scientific, and technological chanj, 
the modern program in liberal arts and sciences has in comm) 
with its predecessors a traditional function: to prepare students {| 
a society which expects of them leadership in diverse roles a 
offices, humble or great. Today, as in the past, the purpose | 
Pomona College is to help its students toward a life in whi 
professional achievement is accompanied by personal happine 
cultural balance, and social responsibility. Its program, therefo| 
includes both courses intended for general education and cour} 
designed for specialized study and preprofessional training. 


The immediate objective of general education, as expressed in t 
course requirements of the College, is to help the student in | 


| 


development of: : 
1. Ability to use the English language effectively, in reading, | 
writing, and in speech. : 


A LTHOUGH THE TRADITIONAL CONTENT Of the liberal arts ci 


2. Knowledge of scientific thought and method. 


3. Understanding of the historical development of our civili; 
tion. | 


4. Understanding of human society, its problems and its instil 

tions. : 

t 

5. Understanding of the nature and operation of the Americ 
economic and political institutions. 


6. Appreciation of literature and the fine arts. 
+. Appreciation of ethical and spiritual values. : 
With these purposes in mind, the College requires that certe 
courses be taken in the Freshman and Sophomore years. 


To secure the benefits of intellectual discipline derived frc 
concentrated study, and at the same time, in many instances, 
prepare for professional training after graduation, every studeé 
upon entering the Sophomore year is required to select a field 
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ncentration in which he will complete not less than twenty-four 
uits of upper-division work during his Junior and Senior years. 
he field of concentration may be represented by one department 
- may extend beyond departmental limits to include closely 
lated subjects. For students of outstanding ability and well-defined 
terests, the field of concentration may be developed into a pro- 
am of honors study. These requirements and programs of study 
e described in detail in the following pages. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


ymona College awards only the bachelor of arts degree. Com- 
encement honors are awarded (1) on the basis of the over-all 
erage of the student’s work, and of the comprehensive examina- 
on, and (2) on the basis of the completion of a program in 
Jonors Study.” These honors are further described on page 88. 


Units: One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of work are 
quired for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation or lecture period, 
“one laboratory period a week for one semester. A recitation or lecture 
riod covers fifty minutes; a laboratory period covers, in general, the time 
‘three such periods. In order to complete the course in eight semesters one 
ust take each semester an average of fifteen units of work exclusive of 
iysical education activities. 


Grade Points: In order to graduate, a student must not only earn a certain 
umber of units, but also attain an average of at least C grade in all units 
ir which he has registered, or twice as many grade points as units. An 
planation of the grading system will be found on page 71. 


Residence: A minimum of four semesters in full-time attendance is nor- 
ally required for graduation. All students are required to complete the final 
to semesters in full time attendance unless individual exceptions are made by 
t= Classification Committee. 


Lower Division Requirements: All students must satisfy the requirements 
f- distribution in the Lower Division as explained on page 74. These require- 
nts should normally be met in the Freshman and Sophomore years, but 
tir completion may be postponed to the Junior year. Postponement to the 


Saior year requires the permission of the Classification Committee. 


Upper Division Requirements: In the Junior and Senior years all students 
Ist undertake a program of concentration leading to a comprehensive 
tmination or its equivalent. 


hysical Education Activities: Physical Education Activities must be 
luded in the registration of each student every semester, in accordance 
th the student’s classification, until a maximum of six units has been com- 
ited. Freshmen and Sophomores register for two activities each semester, 
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and Juniors and Seniors one activity. Exemption from this requiremen) 
possible only by permission of the Classification Committee on the rect} 
mendation of the College Physican. Transfer students who met the Phys} 
Education requirement of the institution from which they transferred n 


take only the amount required for their classification. | 


American History and Institutions: To be eligible for graduation | 
students are required by the laws of the State of California to pass exami 
tions in American history and in American and California institutions, incl} 
ing the provisions and principles of the United States Constitution and | 
principles of California state and local government as established under | 
Constitution of this State. While courses are helpful in preparing for | 
examinations, it is not possible to satisfy the requirements by the passing) 
any Pomona College course or courses. Examinations to satisfy these requ 
ments will be given semi-annually in September and in the spring on di 
which will be announced well in advance. Each candidate will be exami) 
once without fee, but if he fails to pass the first time, re-examination } 
be given only upon presentation of a receipt from the Business Office for 
payment of the usual $2.00 fee for special examinations. Candidates who h 
failed once, however, must take re-examinations at the times scheduled | 
the regular examinations. These examinations will be objective in charac) 
This requirement must be met not later than the beginning of the jut) 
year, and preferably as early as possible in the student's undergradt 
career. Any student who has not satisfied these requirements by 
beginning of his junior year will not be considered to be in good stand) 
until they have been fulfilled. Reading lists for those preparing for 
examinations are obtainable from the departments of History and G 
ernment. Members of those departments will offer a series of pu 
lectures each spring which will be mature interpretations of the subject, 
they will not in themselves provide all the factual information necessary 
pass the examinations. Students failing an examination are advised to tak 
course in that field before attempting it again. 


| 

Foreign Languages: Although the College does not specify a knowledgt 
a foreign language as a requirement for the degree, several departments. 
include this requirement in their programs of concentration. The stud 
should ascertain the language requirement of whatever program of con¢ 
tration he is planning to undertake, and, if he is not already prepared 
meet it, should include the study of the required language in his Freshn 
and Sophomore years. | 


Graduation Fee: Every student expecting to graduate at the end of : 
given semester must file an application for graduation at the Registrar’s O! 
not later than the beginning of his final semester and must include the gr 
uation fee ($10.00) with the payment of his other fees at the time of si 
registration. Failure to comply with these two requirements will automatic: 
exclude a student from graduation that semester. 
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ACADEMIC REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURE 


RADES AND GRADE Pornts: In order to graduate, a student must earn twice 
$ many grade points as units; that is, an average of at least C grade in all 
nits for which he is registered. Grades and grade points are as follows: 


A (excellent) = 4 grade points per unit. 

B (very good) = 3 grade points per unit. 

C (average) = 2 grade points per unit. 

D (passing) = 1 grade point per unit. 

F (failure) = o grade points per unit. May be made up 
to a D. : 

FF (failure) = o grade points per unit. May not be made 


up except by repeating course. 
I (incomplete due to illness) 
W (withdrawn with permission) 


All F, FF, and I grades reported by instructors must be accompanied by 
specific statement in writing of the reason for the grade. In case of an F 
rt I grade, the statement must include a detailed explanation of how the 
tade can be made up. A copy of this statement is given to the student. 
ll conditions for removing I and F grades must be met within seven weeks 
f the beginning of classes of the following semester, except that, in certain 
ear courses, the deficiency in the first semester may be removed by suc- 
sssful completion of the work of the second semester, if the instructor so 
scommends. An F grade cannot be raised above a D. I and F grades not 
itisfactorily made up within this time limit automatically become FF. 
The I mark is given where illness on the part of a student justifies the 
tanting of additional time for the completion of work. It may be changed 
) whatever grade the student earns. Instructors wishing to give an I grade 
or a justifiable cause other than illness must first receive permission to do 
» from the Classification Committee. 


A FF grade can be made up only by repeating the course. Where the FF 
* permanent F grade is incurred in a Physical Education activity, the same 
yurse must be repeated when next offered. A student may not continue in 
year course other than Physical Education in which he has received a FF 
‘je first semester. The making up of work which has received the permanent 
'or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. Credit and 
tade points are, however, allowed for the repeated work. 


The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a course in 
‘cordance with the provisions outlined under “changes.” 


Amount of work: The College regulates the amount of work a student 
lay carry as follows: 

The normal registration is 15 units of academic work plus Physical Educa- 
bn activities and/or Military Drill. In addition a student may elect for credit 
to of the following: Band, Choir, Orchestra, or Play Production. 


\ 
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To register for 17 units of academic work a student must have earned | 
more grade points than the total number of units for which he register) 
the previous semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. | 
To register for less than 12 units of academic work requires the permissii 


j 


of the Classification Committee. | 


Auditing of Courses: Regularly enrolled students who are paying f 
tuition may, in addition to the courses they are carrying for credit, aui 
other courses. They should enroll for them through the Registrar’s Offi 
All others must pay the regular auditor’s fee, see page 39. | 


Quality of work: A student is expected to secure each semester twice 
many grade points as the total number of units of registration. 

Near the end of the first five weeks and near the middle of each semes| 
faculty are required to report all students doing unsatisfactory work for t) 
period preceding the date of the report. In addition to these general report 
instructors may make reports at any time concerning individual studer 
who are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and deans receive su 
reports and take such steps as are advisable in each individual case. 

At the end of each semester a complete report is made on every stude! 
This report becomes a part of the student’s record and indicates his stand: 
in the courses for which he has been registered. : 

The college may at any time require the withdrawal. of a student if t 
quality of his work seems to warrant such action. Decision in every su, 
case is reached by the joint action of the Student Affairs and Classificati 
Committees in consultation with the student’s adviser. | 


Completion of work: To be counted as work completed in the cour 
all papers, reports, drawings, and other assigned exercises must be turned. 


to instructors before the final examination. | 
| 


Dismissal from Courses: A student who proves unable or unwilling 
carry a course satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the Classificati 
Committee upon the recommendation of the instructor at any time later th 
six weeks from the beginning of the course. The student’s class card, with 
grade of either FF or W for the course and an annotation reporting the fi 
of his having been dropped, shall be turned in to the Registrar’s Office. 


Class Attendance: Students are expected to maintain regular attendat 
at all class appointments in the courses for which they are registered. 

While there is no general college requirement, each instructor has the rig 
to establish such specific regulations regarding attendance as may seem b 
suited to his particular department. a 


Final Examinations: Seniors are excused from final examinations in t 
semester in which they take their comprehensive examinations. Final exat 
nations are required of all other students in all subjects save as excepto 
are made by action of the Courses of Study Committee. 

The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Courses of Stu 


| 
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gmmittee. No changes of examination dates may be made without the 
nsent of this Committee. Examinations for individual students may be 
ven at other than scheduled times only by consent of the Classification 
mmmittee and on the presentation to the instructor of a Business Office 
ceipt for a fee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by the 
smmittee. 


Field Trips: Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitimate part 
‘certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by instructors from the 
gurses of Study Committee at the opening of each semester. Instructors 
rtify to the Registrar’s Office the names of students participating in these 


ips. 


Faculty Advisers: Each new student is assigned to a faculty adviser, with 
hom he works during his first year in college. At the end of that time, in 
e light of the student’s interest, an adviser is assigned with whom the 
udent will work during the remainder of his college course. If at any time 
change is deemed wise it is made through the Dean of Students. 


Pre-Registration and Registration: On appointed days shortly after the 
iblication of the catalog in the spring and before Christmas vacation in 
ecember all students must pre-register by filling out schedules listing their 
oice of subjects for the following semester. The fee for any change in this 
e-registration is three dollars. 

New students pre-register and register on announced days at the opening 
each semester. 

Registration is completed for all students by the payment of tuition and 
*s on appointed days at the beginning of each semester. 

The fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for the first 
second day following the appointed days, and $1.00 additional for every 
y thereafter to a maximum of $10.00. 

Students are not allowed credit for courses for which they are not formally 
rzistered. 

Students may not enter courses later than two weeks from the beginning of 
‘ss work. 

Changes in Registration: Upon application to the Registrar’s Office and 
th the approval of his adviser and the instructor concerned, a student 
thing to modify his schedule of studies by addition or substitution of 
arses may do so within two weeks of the beginning of class work. All 
iidents except those registering for the first time are required to pay a 
ie fee of three dollars. No change of registration is completed until the 
tdent has complied with the procedure established by the Registrar’s Office. 
‘tudents withdrawing from laboratory fee courses within three weeks of 
beginning of classes will be refunded the full fee. One-half the full fee 
i be refunded to those withdrawing in the following three-week period 
after six weeks from the beginning of classes no laboratory fees will 
irefunded. 


\ student may withdraw from a course within six weeks following the 
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beginning of class work by following the procedure prescribed by tl 
Registrar's Office. Thereafter, the dropping of a course by a student sh; 
entail for him a grade of FF for the course, except as circumstances ma| 
in the judgment of the instructor and the Classification Committee, warra 
a grade of W. | 


Matriculation: Matriculation implies the proven ability to carry colle 
work. To this end the standing of all students is provisional until after th 
have been in full time attendance for one semester. At that time those ne 
students are matriculated who have shown themselves in accord with the spi; 
of the College, have carried a minimum of 12 academic units, and have ma) 
at least an over-all average of C in all work attempted during their term | 
residence. For those matriculating at the end of their first semester a pub) 
matriculation ceremony is held early in the second semester. | 


Students failing to matriculate at the end of their first semester of residen 
may be matriculated at the end of any subsequent semester provided th 
have met all the above requirements including an over-all average of C ) 
all work attempted during their whole period of residence. | 


Students are not candidates for a degree until they have matriculated. 


The Faculty Regulation on English: In the evaluation of all acaden: 
exercises the quality of English used by the student will be weighed togeth: 
with the soundness and completeness of his thinking. Faculty members ¢ 
expected to report to the Faculty Committee on English all students whe 
use of English is unsatisfactory. On the recommendation of this Committ 
a student whose English is persistently unacceptable may be required 
withdraw from the College at the end of any semester by the joint action 
the Student Affairs and Classification Committees. Habitual and flagr: 
an seins is considered a deficiency in English to which this regulati 
applies. | 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE LOWER DIVISION 


All students must satisfy, by the end of the Junior year, the follow 
requirements for distribution in the Lower Division. Normally the dis 
bution requirements shall be met only by the Pomona College courses list 
below unless exception is granted by the Classification Committee. Stude: 
from other institutions who plan to transfer to advanced standing in Pome 


College are advised to scrutinize their programs carefully to be sure th 
have taken the required work and to consult the Registrar concerning 4 
questions as to the acceptance of credit. : 

1. English 1a, tb. An Introductory Course. A few students who make exe 
tionally high scores on the College Board Examination and also on an exer¢ 
in composition set by the Department of English are exempted from Engl. 
1a and are enrolled in English tb in the First Semester. If they wish, su 


students may take the year course, which is a study of composition and lit 
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ure on the college level. Remedial work in English below the college level 
under the supervision of a special faculty committee. 

2. A year course in a biological science. Biology 1, Botany 12 and either 
; or 17; Zoology 1 or 11. 

3. A year course in a physical science: Astronomy 51; Chemistry 1; 
eology 1 and 2; Physics 1; Physics 51. 

Note: A student may satisfy the requirement in either Group 2 or Group 3, 
it not in both, by offering for admission a recommended unit of high school 
ork in one of the sciences listed in the Group from which he wishes to 
» excused. 

4 and 5. Two year-courses in the social sciences: History 1a-tb; Economics 
t and 52; Government 51 and 52; Sociology 51 and 52; Education 53; 
conomics 51 and Government 52. Normally History 1a-1b will be taken 
; one of the two courses. 

Note: Sociology 51 and 52 constitute the integrated year course in sociology 
ir students who expect to take only one year of sociology. For students 
lanning more extensive work in sociology, Sociology 51 and any two higher- 
umbered semester courses will meet the year course requirement. 

6. A year course in literature, art or music: This requirement may be 
let by a course primarily concerned with the appreciation of literature 
ither than with the mastery of language, or by a year course in art or 
lusic. Acceptable courses are: ) 

a. English 50 or six units from English 50a, 56, 57, and 58. 

b. French 51 and 81, German 53, Latin 57, Spanish 71 and o1. 

c. In the classics and in modern European languages, any course, in 
the original or translation, numbered above 100, except courses in 
composition and conversation. 

d. Any year course of not less than four units in art or music. 


7 A year course in philosophy or religion: Philosophy 55; 57; Religion 1, 
| 65. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONCENTRATION 
IN THE UPPER DIVISION 


LL STUDENTS must make a tentative choice of a major field of concentration 
ing the Freshman year and a definite choice by the end of the Sophomore 
lar. During their first two years students will be expected to complete the 
Isic courses required by the department or departments of their choice. 
Each student’s program of concentration shall culminate in a final written 
(mprehensive examination over the entire field in which he has concentrated. 
‘ne student must pass this examination in order to qualify for graduation. In 
élew departments research projects take the place of the written examination. 
: The Comprehensive Examinations must be taken at the officially scheduled 
tnes. Students who have failed Comprehensive Examinations may request 
Irmission to retake them at the opening of the college year and at the end 


1 


j 


: 
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of each semester. Such applications must be in the hands of the departme! 
concerned by September 1, December 1, or April 1. A fee of $10 will t 
charged for a re-examination which is taken at other than the times set fi 
a regular comprehensive examination. All students who intend to take th 
regularly scheduled comprehensive examinations must file an applicatic 
with the Registrar by December 1 or April 1. 

A program of concentration leading to the comprehensive examination mu 
include not less than twenty-four hours and not more than thirty-six hou 
of work in courses numbered over 100 in the chosen field. These limits app 
to that part of the student’s program on which the comprehensive exam 
nation will be set. For the entire four years of college, not more than a tot 
of fifty-two units in any one department (in Music not more than a tot 
of sixty units) may be counted toward graduation. | 


A few concentrations have been arranged so as to permit a combinati 
of courses in various departments. In many cases concentration will al 
be preparation for professional study or other specialized training aft 
graduation. | 


For concentration in some fields a reading knowledge of at least o 
modern foreign language is necessary; in many fields a command of two 
desirable. It is to the advantage of the student to acquire as much as possil 
of this reading knowledge before entering college, and whatever additior 
training is needed should be taken early in his college course. | 

The requirements for concentration in any department will be found befc 
the list of courses offered by the department. The several programs of cc 
centration in fields consisting of related courses in more than one departme 
follow immediately. 


Concentration In Special Fields 


N ADDITION to concentration programs in the various depart- 
ments, the following programs in special fields are available: 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


HIS PROGRAM is designed for students having an interest in the 
litical, economic and cultural aspects of international relations 
well as for those contemplating careers in diplomatic service or 
reign commerce. All those electing this area of concentration are 
quired to have a reading and some speaking knowledge of at least 
ie modern foreign language. Some evidence of ability to use 
i language chosen (French, German, Spanish, Chinese, or Rus- 
an) must, except in the case of Chinese, be submitted to the 
‘ogram adviser by the beginning of the junior year, and the 
nguage examiner concerned must certify the competence of the 
udent in that language not later than the close of the first semes- 
r of the senior year. 


Prerequisites: History 1, 55; Government 51 and 52; Economics 51 
id 52; and a modern foreign language as indicated above. 


Lower-division recommendations: Sociology 51; Psychology 51; 
‘atistics for Social Scientists (Economics 57). 


PROGRAM OF CONCENTRATION 


A minimum of 30 upper-division units as follows: Modern Euro- 
tan History (History 113a, 113b or equivalent), Comparative 
(overnment (Government 125, 126), American Foreign Policy 
(sovernment 165), International Politics and Organization (Gov- 
‘(nment 167), Money and Banking (Economics 103), International 
sade (Economics 115), and 6 additional units to be selected in 
cnsultation with the adviser. In making these elections students 
ge urged to consider the relevant courses available in the fields of 
Sciology, Latin-American Affairs and Oriental Affairs. 


For the exceptionally promising student a program of honors 
sidy in International Relations can be arranged. The specific 
Tyuirements beyond the requisite grade point average may be met 
t six units covering Government 165 and Government 167 and 
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by six units of advanced reading and directed research culminatin 
in the presentation of a thesis. i 


Junior Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the begit 
ning of the junior year are eligible to concentrate in Internation: 
Relations provided the prerequisites are met before entrance 1 
can be satisfied in the junior year. | | 


/ 
i: 
} 


Note: Students intending to do graduate work in Internation: 
Relations at the University of California (in Berkeley or lx 
Angeles) should either major in government or at any fal 
include in their programs 20 appropriate upper division units i 
government. ) 


FOREIGN AREA AND LANGUAGE CONCENTRATION 


EAST ASIA AREA CONCENTRATION 


Pomona CotLeEcE has one of the best oriental libraries on the Pacif 
Coast, affording excellent resources for students concentrating ¢ 
East Asia. 


Requirements: A student concentrating in Oriental Affai 
must take Oriental Affairs 51a and 51b. Twenty-four hours 1 
upper division work are required. This must include one yea 
work in language. The other work should be selected from tl 
following courses: Oriental Affairs 103, 104, 105, I1I, 123, 12} 
140, 160; Philosophy 126. : 

Recommendations: It is advisable for a student concentrating © 
this field to have at least the following introductory courses — 
certain related fields: Government 51 and 52; History 1; Ee 
nomics 51 and 52; Sociology 51. These should normally | 
taken in the freshman and sophomore years. Some students w 
wish to add, in their junior and senior years, Economics 115; Go’ 
ernment 167; History 114; Sociology 110. | 

It is also highly desirable for students studying China intensive 
to have some work in the Chinese language, three years of whi 
(Oriental Affairs 52, 151, 181) are offered. 

Because several of the above required courses are offered only | 
alternate years, students concentrating in this area should plan the 
course programs well ahead. | 
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LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


INCENTRATION in Latin American Affairs is possible in connection 
th the concentration in International Relations, see page 77. 
meentration on Latin America is designed for students looking 
ward teaching Latin American history, economics, etc.; toward 
vernment service in Latin America; toward a business career in 
tin America. Students interested in this field should consult with 
. Herring or Mr. Crowell. 


MODERN SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


t those students whose needs and interests would be better satisfied by a 
(tse of study somewhat broader than that in a normal major, Pomona 
tts a program of concentration in Modern Social Institutions drawing on 
offerings of several departments. Administered under the chairmanship 
Mr. Luther J. Lee, Jr., of the Department of Government, it enables a 
dent to pursue a course of instruction having for its focus the institutional 
and social problems of the American people. Programs in this field 
lude (1) certain specific courses in the social sciences; (2) in the first 
nester of the junior or senior year a reading-discussion course emphasizing 
‘tutional interrelationships; and (3) in the second semester of the junior or 
lor year a seminar centering upon American political thought and institu- 
iis which is intended to give unity to the concentration. The work in the 
ding course and the seminar culminates in a paper which is counted as a 
it of the comprehensive examination. 

tudents electing this concentration must offer 36 units of upper division 
vk, not less than six nor more than 15 of which should be earned in each 
{wo fields. In each case, however, the following core courses must be included 
ferequisites being assumed): History 55 (History of the United States); 
“nomics 109 (Public Finance) or 111 (Labor Economics); Education 105 
listory of Education: United States) or 151 (Introduction to the Philosophy 
fducation); Religion 142 (Christianity and Modern Society) or 160 (Cathol- 
cm and Protestantism); Sociology 109 (Marriage and the Family) or 112 
the American Community); Government 180 (Readings in Modern Social 
Nitutions) and 181 (American Political Ideas and Institutions). In addition, 
i advanced course (3-6 units) in the history, culture and institutions of an 
r. other than the United States or in American foreign relations is required. 
1 arranging his program of concentration the student, in consultation with 
liiadviser, may select the appropriate number of units from offerings in 
nomics, Education, English, Government, History, Philosophy, Physical 
cation, Psychology, Religion, and Sociology. 


Pre-Professional Programs 


HE academic program of Pomona College furnishes prep 
ration for many of the professions. Indicated below a 
suggested programs which might be combined wi 
concentrations in certain fields. | 


PRE-MEDICAL COURSE | 


CERTAIN susyects have been designated by the Council on Medic 
Education of the American Medical Association as minimu, 
requirements for entrance to medical colleges. Many of the leadu 
medical colleges, however, have requirements well beyond tl 
minimum, and are selecting only those who are best prepared ai 
have demonstrated the highest scholastic ability and laudable pr 
sonal traits. Pre-medical students are advised not to attempt | 
crowd the minimum requirements into three years of college wot 
but to build, in more leisurely fashion, a broad educational founc 
tion. Breadth of view, culture, and a thorough grounding in t 
biological and physico-chemical sciences are the objectives of t 
pre-medical course. It is important to note that these objectives 2 
stressed by all medical colleges. 

Below is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirements 1 
graduation from Pomona College and the entrance requirements : 
most of the medical colleges in the United States. It can readily : 
modified, as regards both science and non-science courses, to mi 
the specific requirements of any medical college and the spec 
needs of individuals. : 


_ REQUIREMENTS FOR CONCENTRATION 


Lower Division Courses: Zoology 1; Chemistry 1, 593 Phys 
51; Foreign Language, German preferred, | 


Upper Division Courses: Zoology 117, 137; Chemistry 106, II! 
r11b, and additional units selected from upper division physical 
biological science courses for which prerequisites have been 1 
to make a minimum of 24 units. | 


SUGGESTED COURSES 


FresHMAN YEAR: English 1; Chemistry 1; Zoology 1; History 
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PHOMORE YEAR: Chemistry 110, 111; German 1; Zoology 117. 
sctives from literature, art or music; philosophy or religion. 


NIOR YEAR: Chemistry 59, 106; Physics 51; German 53. Electives 
ym social sciences. 


NIOR YEAR: Zoology 137. 


Most medical colleges require a reading knowledge of either 
ench, German or Spanish, with a preference for German. 
udents planning to study medicine should anticipate these 
juirements by taking some language in high school with the 
sw toward completing at least one year in college. Also, students 
ll find it advantageous to take trigonometry in high school. In 
dition students should consult with their adviser to determine 
€ proper time to take the Medical College Admission Test, 
king of which is an entrance requirement of most medical 
lleges. | 
Students interested in pre-nursing should consult the Zoology 
spartment. 


PRE-ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


THE ENGINEERING profession has assumed a more important role 
modern society, there has been a growing demand for profes- 
ynal engineers who have, in addition to technical ability and 
lining, a broad understanding of the economic, social, and 
litical forces which are molding modern civilization. Recognition 
1 these requirements for the modern engineer may be found in 


‘eralized curricula of leading engineering schools. 


Students at Pomona College who plan to enter a professional 
‘gineering school have an opportunity to obtain an excellent 
jandation in mathematics and physical science in addition to a 
ml-balanced liberal training. While no professional engineering 
Surses are offered at Pomona, and no engineering degree is 
’inted at Pomona, it is possible in some cases for students to 
ster a graduate school of engineering after being graduated from 
Fmona with a concentration program in physical science. Those 
v0 plan to continue with engineering training after leaving 
Fmona should consult with members of the staff in physical 
sence who are acquainted with engineering school requirements. 


B2 Pre-Professional Programs 


COMBINED PLAN WITH MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Along with several other liberal arts colleges, Pomona has | 
arrangement with the Massachusetts Institute of Technolo; 
whereby qualified students may receive the Bachelor of Ai) 
degree from Pomona and a Bachelor of Science degree from M.L 
after a combined five-year program, of which the first three yea) 
are taken at Pomona. Ordinarily, at least six years would |) 
required to complete the work for both degrees. Students und) 
the combined plan will be accepted at M.L.T. without examinati| 
if recommended by Pomona. | 


A pre-engineering concentration may be completed by studer’ 
who transfer to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology under t|| 
Combined Plan after three years at Pomona College and by studer 
who complete four years at Pomona College. | 

In addition to satisfaction of the Lower Division Distributi( 
requirements of the College, the following Lower Division cours’ 
should normally be completed: | 


, 

| 
a 
7 


Physics 51 Engineering Drawing 4oab_ 
Mathematics 1 Chemistry 1 | 
Mathematics 65 Chemistry 59 


Engineering Drawing 7ab 


Satisfaction of the Pomona College concentration requirement | 
pre-engineering for those students who transfer to MIT at the ¢!| 
of the junior year shall include at least 24 Upper Division un 
selected from the following courses in consultation with the Facul! 
advisor. Starred courses shall normally be included. | 


Mathematics 151a*, 151b Physics r41a*, 141b 
Mathematics 125* Physics 142a*, 142b 
Mathematics 185 Physics 153 
Physics 110* Physics 154 
Physics 113a*, 113b Physics 155 


Students planning MIT programs in specialized fields such | 
chemical engineering, architecture, food technology, and city pla 
ning will approximate the above requirements on a unit basis b’ 
with substitution of more suitable courses where deemed adyvisat' 
after consultation with the Faculty advisor. | 

Those students concentrating in pre-engineering and who plan | 
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aduate after four years at Pomona College shall complete 36 units 
Upper Division courses selected from the above list and from the 
iditional list below: 

Mathematics 118 Physics 156 

Mathematics 119 Physics 191 

Mathematics 210 


PRE-LAW PROGRAM 


DEQUATE PREPARATION for the study and practice of law requires 
ie completion of an undergraduate program in the liberal arts 
ading to the baccalaureate degree. Concentration in government, 
sonomics, or history is recommended though not to the exclusion 
? appropriate courses in other fields. 

‘Students intending to attend a law school following graduation 
1ould keep in mind that the best preparation for such professional 
udy is a thorough education in the liberal arts. Lawyers and law 
achers agree that the ability to communicate, the ability to write 
ad speak with clarity and precision, is of paramount importance. 
broad foundation in government, economics, and history is essen- 
al; accordingly if the student concentrates in one of these he should 
|: sure to supplement his choice with numerous courses in both of 
(e other fields. Particularly recommended are: introduction to law, 
institutional law, American history, expository writing, accounting, 
Inglish history, public finance, money and banking, corporation 
france, political philosophy, logic, and psychology. 

Several law schools have made careful studies and recommenda- 
ins regarding pre-law school education. These should be consulted 
trough one of the advisors serving on the Pre-Law Committee. He 
could also be consulted regarding the Law School Admission Test 
hich is administered every year by the Pre-Law Committee and 
thich is required by practically every law school in the United States. 


PRE-THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


‘UDENTs PLANNING to prepare themselves for Seminary or Divinity 
thool training, with a view to entering the parish ministry or col- 
ge teaching in religion, are advised to secure a well-rounded 
llege education. They could most profitably fulfill their require- 
ents for concentration in one of the following departments: Eng- 


| 
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lish, History, Philosophy, Psychology, Religion, or Sociology; or 1 
the trans-departmental program in Modern Social Institutions. I 
any event, the total program for such students should include al 
of the following as a minimum breadth of preparation: Four seme 
ter courses in English (composition and literature); four semeste 
courses in foreign language; two semester courses in philosophy 
two semester courses in natural science; six semester courses i 
social science, including at least two courses in history, one in ect 
nomics, one in sociology, and one in social psychology; and si 
semester courses in religion, including Religion 1, 2 and 65. It} 
also recommended that such students, regardless of field of concer 
tration, consult as early as possible with a member of the Depar 
ment of Religion with respect to the broad outlines of their conten 
plated undergraduate programs. 

‘Students planning to prepare themselves for Seminary or Divit 
ity School training, with a view to entering the field of religiot 
education, are urged to concentrate in religion in their undergrac 
uate studies. | 


\ 
| 


| 
! 
i 
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PRE-JOURNALISM TRAINING | 


ON THE RECOMMENDATION of graduate schools of journalism and | 
distinguished journalists, students planning a career in journalist 
are advised to concentrate in any principal field of study, to secui 
a broad and liberal education, and to improve their mastery of th 
art of writing. Courses in the social sciences, literature, the arts, an 
foreign languages are strongly recommended. Study in the natur, 
sciences is often desirable, and for some kinds of journalistic wor 
concentration in one of the sciences is advisable. General trainin 
in accurate observation and reporting is an important part of 2 


writing courses: English 1, 63, 64, 111, 151. | 


TEACHING AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


In California every public school teacher must have a certificat 
This is issued by the county in which the teacher is employed upo 
presentation of a credential granted by the State Board of Educ: 
tion. i 
California requires students who wish a secondary credential t 
complete a bachelor’s degree and one year of graduate work. Whil 
California permits the fulfillment of elementary credential requir 
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ents in the usual four-year undergraduate program, several Cali- 
rnia colleges and universities consider a graduate program as 
sirable for elementary as well as secondary teachers. Pomona Col- 
ye is one of these institutions and its elementary credential pro- 
am is, therefore, organized on a five year plan. The fifth year 
ay be taken at the Claremont Graduate School (one of the Asso- 
ited Colleges at Claremont) which is authorized to recommend 
ndidates for most of the general and a few of the special teach- 
g credentials, or at any other college accredited by the State for 
acher education. (Appropriate program planning well in advance 
ill permit the completion of the elementary credential require- 
ents with one summer and one semester of graduate work.) 

For the secondary credential, California requires collegiate prep- 
ation in two fields commonly taught in the secondary schools: a 
eaching major” representing 36 units and a “teaching minor” 
presenting 20 units. These two fields must be selected from the 
llowing: social studies, life sciences, physical sciences, English, 
eech, language arts, foreign language, mathematics, and health 
lucation; or from the special fields of agriculture, art, business 
lucation, homemaking, industrial arts, librarianship, music, and 
1ysical education. Students majoring in areas not offered in sec- 
idary school curricula must present two “teaching minors.” Thus, 
lost prospective secondary school teachers will concentrate at 
ymona College in the area or areas they expect to teach. 
Students preparing for the kindergarten-primary or elementary 
dential are not required to present a specific teaching major. 
e concentration in education is especially designed to serve pros- 
ctive elementary teachers, but several other concentrations are 
ceptable such as, psychology, art, music, physical education. The 
ogram for concentration in education is described on page 113. 
Inasmuch as requirements vary considerably for different creden- 
ls, and for the various graduate schools of education, students 
o expect to enter the profession of teaching either in California 
elsewhere should consult the Education Department before regis- 
ation concerning these requirements. 


PRE-LIBRARY TRAINING 


ROAD GENERAL TRAINING and specialized knowledge in a subject 
Jd are essentials for students planning to become librarians. The 
ility to use the typewriter with accuracy and speed, and a reading 
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knowledge of at least two modern foreign languages are usual 
prerequisites to admission to a library school. All librarians wi 
find a knowledge of statistical methods useful. Those who inten| 
to go into public library work ought to have an understanding {| 
the organization and problems of government, municipal gover) 
ment particularly, while those aiming at the college and universi 
field must have a good background in the history and theories 1 
higher education. Students expecting to take up public scho| 
library work in California are required to complete nine hours} 
education. Although it is not a prerequisite, actual experience in| 
library is a distinct advantage. 3 
While concentration in pre-library training is not offere 
students looking forward to work in this field are strongly recor) 
mended to take the following courses: English 101 or 103, 10) 
History 113 or 103 or 107; six hours of advanced work j 
Philosophy, Psychology, or Foreign Languages. Other recor 
mended courses include Education 104, Psychology 107, Art 5 
Economics 57, Philosophy 55, Comparative Literature 181. 


SOCIOLOGY 


SoctaL Work. Students who plan to follow social work as | 
profession should attend a graduate school of social work. Tl 
expansion of social services in recent years has created such | 
heavy demand for social workers that in a few limited fields colle; 
graduates are accepted without graduate training, but they cann, 
expect to be advanced to the higher administrative positions. 

The best undergraduate training for students expecting to ent 
graduate schools of social work is a broad liberal arts educatio 
with special emphasis upon the social sciences such as the sociolo; 
concentration provides. Introductory statistics and psycholo; 
should be included, also Economics 111 and Government 103 W) 
be found useful. Those planning to work in the Pacific Southwe 
should learn to speak Spanish. 


SoctaL ResEarcH. There is considerable demand for resear 
workers in government agencies—federal, state, and local—as we 
as in private foundations. Usually at least a master’s degree 
required, including a knowledge of statistical method. The regul 
undergraduate concentration in sociology will prepare one ad 
quately for entrance into graduate school, for which there are qui 
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yumber of scholarships and fellowships available for outstanding 
dents. 


ACHING. Students preparing to teach sociology should follow 
= regular sociology concentration. A master’s degree is usually 
ential for teaching in high schools and junior colleges, and a 
ctor’s degree for teaching in colleges and universities. Graduate 
nolarships, fellowships, and teaching assistantships are available 
a good many universities for outstanding students. 


cert 


Honors Study 


Honors study is aimed at a deeper and more scholarly grasp of | 
student’s chosen field than is customary; it is also aimed at broad) 
ing his intellectual life by the discovery and exploration of tof} 
relevant to the special subject of inquiry. Students who show ‘{ 
capacity and the inclination for more than average intellect} 
achievement may be permitted during their Junior and Senior yet 
to enroll for honors study. | 


An honors program frees the student’s energies by allowing hi‘ 
through a flexible use of instruction and courses of study, to spe) 
a considerable portion of his time in independent study. Relea{ 
from as much academic routine as his instructors may approve, 
honors candidate thus assumes responsibility for a more profou{ 
and wider knowledge than is expected of the ordinary student. 
will be admitted to honors status only upon the basis of a rec 
which shows promise of competency to carry on work of h 
quality; he will be continued only if he exercises initiative and s 
direction, places scholarship consistently first among his intere 
and maintains a high standard of scholarship in his honors progr} 
as well as in his other work. | 


CONDUCT OF PROGRAMS | 
General administration of honors work is vested in the Coursll 
Study Committee, which reviews the programs of honors stt) 
planned by departments, divisions, or inter-divisional committ 
and administers the faculty regulations pertaining to them. 


| 
Eligibility: A minimum academic grade-point average of | 
ordinarily a requirement for enrollment in honors study. il 
from this requirement, the eligibility of a student for honors ‘| 
is determined by the department or division in which he will wat 


Hours: The number of hours allotted to honors study must 
not less than twelve and not more than eighteen. Within the lin! 
of these hours a student may be excused from formal classes. 7) 
method of honors study varies in the divisions: it may be carr! 
on in seminar or laboratory projects, or it may consist of indep} 
dent study or creative work. | 

The general requirement limiting to a total of fifty-two units | 
work which may be taken in one department applies also to hon 
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ograms. The comprehensive examination in an honors program, 
jwever, may cover a greater area than does the Senior compre- 
Nsive examination required of all students. 


Application: Application for enrollment should normally be 
ade at the end of the Sophomore year. The application form, 
tainable at the Registrar’s office, must include a statement of the 
ogram which the applicant intends to follow and must be 
proved by the faculty member in charge of the program. For 
tailed information concerning divisional and departmental pro- 
ams the student should consult members of the department or 
vision in which he would like to undertake honors study. 


Withdrawal: A student may withdraw from honors status at 
} Own request with the approval of the division concerned. In 
se the performance of a student falls below a standard of high 
ality either in his honors work or in his courses, he may be 
thdrawn from honors status either by the division or by the 
urses of Study Committee. 

Sxaminations: Evidence of the success of the student in his 
inors work is measured by written and oral examinations adminis- 
ed toward the close of the Senior year. Normally all or part of 
: Senior comprehensive examination in a field of study will form 
vart of the honors examination in that field. With regard to his 
inary courses the student is subject to the requirements normally 
‘taining to them. He may be exempted at the discretion of the 
tructors concerned from taking course examinations within the 
id of his honors program. 


\ student’s performance in his honors examination and in any 
er work required for the completion of his honors program 
judged by the department or division in accordance with pro- 
ures approved by the division, or, in some instances, by an 
-t-divisional committee with the approval of the Courses of Study 
mmittee. A student who has maintained in all his work a grade- 
Mt average of 3.0 and who has met successfully all the require- 
ats of his program of honors study will be graduated with a 
ation of that accomplishment. He will be eligible also for general 
amencement honors described below. A student who fails to 
Het the standards of his honors program but who in his honors 
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hours completes work worthy of credit will be recommended [| 
the Courses of Study Committee for graduation in course (rite). 


COMMENCEMENT HONORS 


Pomona College awards the distinctions cum laude, magna cui 
laude, and summa cum laude to graduating seniors who hay 
distinguished themselves in the over-all average of their work an 
in the senior comprehensive examination. | 


GRADUATE WORK IN THE CLAREMONT 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Graduate work in history, oriental affairs, Latin America, politic 
economy, psychology, literature, philosophy, the biological ar, 
physical sciences, and the fine arts and music, along wil 
professional work in public school education and_ psychology, 
conducted by the Claremont Graduate School, whose facul 
includes members of the staffs of Pomona College, Scripps Colleg 
and Claremont Men’s College, as well as its own appointees. 
catalog will be furnished upon request to the Dean of the Claremo 
Graduate School, Harper Hall, Claremont, California. : 


GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION 


MANy OUTSTANDING graduate or professional schools require | 
request that applicants for admission, as well as for fellowships al 
scholarships, take the Graduate Record Examination administer 
by Educational Testing Services, the national academic testi! 
organization. The Graduate Record Examination tests gene 
knowledge in the fields of study covered by the Pomona Colle 
curriculum and does not require special preparation. Students w. 
intend to enter graduate or professional schools are advised to wr 
early in their senior year directly to the Educational Testing Sei 
ice, Box 9896, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, California. 


Courses of Instruction 


“\LEMENTARY courses numbered below 50 are designed 

primarily for the freshman year. Courses numbered 50 to 99 
4 sre either those which follow the lower course or are the more 
vanced beginning courses. Courses numbered over 100 are for 
niors and seniors and may not be entered by students without 
evious work in the same field, except by written permission of 
structors. Courses numbered NC carry no academic credit. In 
me departments a definite sequence of courses must be followed. 
1e hyphen in a course number designates that credit will not be 
owed for only one semester of the year course. When course 
imbers are connected by a comma, independent credit is given 
r the work of the first semester. Entrance to the second semester 
by permission of the instructor. 


Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than five. 


Except by special permission, credit for only one unit of work 
‘a department is not allowed. 


COURSES IN THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


lowing the departmental offerings of Pomona College are listed 
rtain courses in Scripps College and Claremont Men’s College 
en to Pomona sophomores, juniors and seniors under approved 
nditions. Normally only those courses so listed are open to Po- 
‘ona College students. It should be noted that most of the Scripps 
ollege courses are year courses and consequently credit cannot 
: allowed for only one semester. To enroll in courses other than 
‘ase listed, students must first obtain a permission slip from the 
airman of the corresponding department at Pomona. Each 
gular student in residence in Pomona College shall, however, 
ject not less than half of his registration each academic year from 
surses in Pomona College. Normally freshmen will take their 
tire programs of study in the college of their residence. In a few 
dpartments involving the use of physical equipment and laboratory 
ace, such as art and the sciences, it is necessary to impose limits 
0 the exchange privileges. 

Certain graduate courses in the Claremont Graduate School are 
40 open to Pomona seniors who are concentrating in the fields 
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in which the courses are offered. Permission must be secured frot 
the chairman of the department in which the senior is concentra 
ing and from the instructor giving the course. : 

Where a course in Scripps, Claremont Men’s College, or th 
Graduate School duplicates the material of a Pomona course, cred 


will not be given for both. 


DIVISIONS 
The courses in the Pomona College curriculum are arranged j 
three divisions as follows: ¢ 


Drviston I [Humanities] Art, Chinese, Comparative Literatur 
English, French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Music, Philosoph 
Russian, Speech and Dramatics, Spanish 


Division II [Natural Sciences] Astronomy, Biology, Botan 
Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Military Science, Physics, P 
chology, Zoology . | 


Division III [Social Sciences] Economics, Education, Geograph 
Government, History, Oriental Affairs, Physical Education, Re’ 
gion, Sociology | 


Art 


Three types of concentration are open to students of art within the depa’ 
ment: Painting (including Drawing and Design), Sculpture, and Art Histo) 
Specialization may be determined in the second year, but correlation betwe: 
the practice of the two and three dimensional arts and _ historical al| 
aesthetic study is maintained. | 

A sense of design and an appreciation of and ability to render form mi. 
be exhibited in the basic courses as the foundation for further specializatic 
The student will be expected to present his work in the Department Exhi 
tion at the end of each year. A comprehensive examination is required 
all candidates for the Bachelor of Arts degree. | 

For each unit of credit in Applied Art, there is required a minimum 
one hour of assigned reading and two hours of studio work per wet) 
Students are urged to prolong these periods when other work permits. 

The total number of hours of Applied Art accepted toward graduation | 
32, so distributed as not to exceed 16 hours in courses numbered under 1: 
In courses where lecture and laboratory work are combined, the work 


counted half theory and half applied. | 


CONCENTRATION REQUIREMENTS | 


In addition to the required courses listed in the concentrations descrit! 
below, sufficient courses to complete a total of 24 units of upper division we! 
| 


| 
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re to be chosen from Upper Division Electives with the consent of the 
airman of the department. 


PAINTING 

ower Division Requirements: Art 3, 9, 51, 6r. 

ipper Division Requirements: Art 113a or b, 120, 185. 

pper Division Electives: Art 105, 178, 185, or Scripps II-121, I-122, II-123, 
IJ-130, II-14r. 


SCULPTURE 
ower Division Requirements: Art 3, 9, 51, 65. 


‘pper Division Requirements: Art 113a or b, 162. 
pper Division Electives: Art 105, 120, 178, 185, or Scripps II-121, II-122, 


I[-123, II-130, II-141. 


| ART HISTORY 
ower Division Requirements: History 1, Art 3, 9, 51. 
pper Division Requirements: Art 113a and b, 178. 
pper Division Electives: Art 105, 110, 112, 120, or Scripps II-121, II-122, I]-123, 
_ II-130, I-r4r. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM 
WITH APPLIED ART TAKEN AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


ower Division Requirements: History 1, Art 51, Art II-2, and one of the 
following: Art II-21, II-22, I-23 or II-30.. | 

ipper Division Requirements: 6 units of upper division European or Oriental 
History, 9 units of Art History at Pomona College, 18 units of Applied 
Art at Scripps College. 


}-3b. Destcn ann Drawine. Mr. Grant. A basic course investigating the 
indamentals of design as applied to painting and drawing. Tempera and 
sein will be the primary mediums for class work. Two units. Two sections. 


iW, 10-12; MW, 1:15-3:15. 


(-9b. Scutprure. Mr. Lawler. A basic course in sculpture, comprising a 
ady of the nature of form. Forms, both abstract and realistic, will be 
(mstructed in a variety of media. 2 units. Two sections. TTA, 1:15-3:05; 


Th, 3:15-5:05 


‘a-51b. History or Art. Mr. Slive. A study of the historical development 
by with special attention to an analysis of the works examined. First 
mester: From the prehistoric period through the Gothic era; second 
Snester: From the Renaissance to the contemporary scene. This course or 
1 equivalent is normally a prerequisite for advanced courses in the history 


Cart. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


Sa, 55b. Ancient Art anp Arcuarotocy. Mr. Carroll. A survey of the arts 
€ Greece and Rome, in reference to the life of both countries and to 
tighboring civilizations (Egyptian, Near Eastern, Italic, Etruscan, etc.). The 
fst semester will cover Greece, from the prehistoric Minoan-Mycenean 
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culture to Alexander the Great. Hellenistic Greece, Rome and the Rom 
World are reserved for the second semester. 3 units. MWF, 10. 


61a, 6rb. FicurzE Drawine AND Grapuic Dssien. Mr. Grant. The renderi 
of form with emphasis on the development of the student’s drawing abili 
2 units. TTh, 9-11. : 


65a-65b. Apvancep Scutprure. Mr. Lawler. Continuing study of the nati 
of form. Work from the model, modeling in relief. Consideration : 
sculptural techniques and materials. 2 units. Two sections. TTh, 1:15-3:31 


TTh, 3:15-5:05. 


05a, 105b. ApvaNncep Figure Drawine AND Grapuic Desicn. Mr. Gra 
2 units. TTh, 9-11. : 
r10a, 110b. Meprevat Art. Mr. Schardt. First semester: Early Christian ¢ 
Byzantine art,.3rd century to 7th century; Carolingian Renaissance, 8th : 
gth centuries; Romanesque art, 950 to 1150. Second semester: Early Got} 
1150 to 1200; Hohenstaufen art, 1150 to 1250; High Gothic, 13th and 1 
century; Late Gothic in the North, 15th century. 3 units. TTAS, 8. | 


112a, 112b. RENAISSANCE AND Baroguz Art. Mr. Schardt. A study of an 
tecture, sculpture, painting and applied art from the end of the 14th cent. 
to the middle of the 18th century. 3 units. MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1952-5 


113a, 113b. ArT FROM 1700. Mr. Slive. A study of the principle trends ; 
individual masters in art from the rococo period to the present day. F 
semester: From Watteau to Delacroix; second semester: From Daumier 


the present. 3 units. TTS, +10: 


120a, 120b. Parntine. Mr. Grant. Practice in still life, landscape and fig 
painting investigating various techniques and mediums. 2 units. T or | 
1:15-4:05 and arranged. | 
162a-162b. Creative Scutprure. Mr. Lawler. A course open only. 
advanced students of ability for the development of original problems 
various media. (May be repeated.) 2 units. Two sections. TTh, 1:15-3 
TTh, 3:15-5:05. | 
178a, 178b. ProsLEMS IN THE History oF Art. Mr. Slive. The study ( 


particular artist, period, school or movement in art or art theory. Offi 
primarily for majors. 3 units. Arranged. | 


185a, 185b. Prostems in Appirep Art. Mr. Grant. Opportunity is g 
for the pursuit of individual projects in the graphic arts to suit the inte) 
and ability of the student. (May be repeated.) 1 to 3 units. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE | 


Il-2. FunpAMENTALS oF Drawinc ANp Desicn. Staff. Year course. © 
only by special permission. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 
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(-21. Brcinnine Paintine. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 or its equivalent. 
"TA, 1:15-4:05. 

[-22. Brcinninc Weavine. Mrs. Stewart. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 or 
s equivalent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 

23. Brcinninc Ceramics. Mr. Petterson. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 
r its equivalent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 

£30. Bxcinninc Scutpture. Mr. Stewart. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 
f its equivalent and permission of instructor. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 

-r2t_ Apvancep Paintinc. Mr. McFee. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 or 
quivalent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 

122. Weavine. Mrs. Stewart. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 or equivalent. 
(WF, 1:15-4:05. 

1-123. Ceramics. Mr. Petterson. Year course. May be repeated for credit. 
rerequisite II-2 or equivalent. TTh, 1:15-4:05. 

130. Scutprure. Mr. Stewart. Year course. May be repeated for credit. 
ferequisite II-2 or equivalent and permission of instructor. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


7141. ArcuirEcTuRAL Desicn anp Pianninc. Mr. Whitney Smith. Year 
yurse. Prerequisite II-2 or equivalent. By permission of instructor. TTA, 
'1§-4:05 and arranged hour. 


170. Printinc. Mr. Foster. One or two year course. TTh, 1:15-4:05. Registra- 
on by permission of the instructor. 
* e * 


_ Graduate work in the history of art and architecture and in applied art is 
vailable under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


| Astronomy 


he general prerequisites for upper division courses or for concentration in 
.¢ department are Astronomy 51, its equivalent, or a satisfactory background 
) Science. Students transferring from Junior College or elsewhere may also 
ualify for upper division registration or departmental concentration by 
ttablishing the same prerequisites. 


A basic program for concentration in Astronomy, with minor in Mathe- 
latics and Physics, should include Astronomy 155, 156, and at least six 
nits of 180, together with not less than six units of mathematics selected 
iom Mathematics 52, 151, 152, and four to seven units from Physics 153, 154 
ad 155. In special cases related upper division courses in chemistry or geology 
lay be substituted in the minor fields. A reading knowledge of French and 
‘rman is also recommended. 


Astronomy-Geology Concentration. Required courses: Astronomy 51 and 
12; Geology 59, 110 and 112, plus additional upper-division units totaling 
‘minimum of 24, selected from Astronomy 103 and 180 (or in 
‘ceptional cases Astronomy 155 or 156), and Geology 107 and 151. The 
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comprehensive examination will consist of one 3-hour examination 
astronomy and one 3-hour examination in geology. . 


s1a-51b. Dzscriptive Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. A study of historical ai 
modern astronomy presented in non-technical form. Develops acquaintan 
with the planets and constellations and an appreciation of man’s relation” 
the surrounding universe. Regular evenings with the telescopes at t 
Brackett Observatory are supplemented by project assignments and fie 
excursions to the astronomical centers of the region. Classroom two hou 
per week; observatory, one period per week. Laboratory fee $2.00 £ 
semester. 3 units. MWF, 11. : 


102. Practical AsTRoNoMy AND Meregorotocy. Mr. Whitney. Consi 
of sun observations with telescope and spectrohelioscope; studies of clo 
formations and air mass movements related to current weather and readin 
of the Weather Bureau instruments at the Brackett Observatory. Photograpl 
recording of observations introduce studies of the basic principles of t 
photographic process, and characteristics of various films and plates. Facilit 
are also offered for those wishing to make their own telescope mirrors. Ty 
class periods and one laboratory period. Laboratory fee $2.00. First semest 
3 units. Arranged. 


103. Navioation. Mr. Whitney. A basic course in the principles and pract, 
of marine and air navigation. Observations of sun, moon and stars w 
sextants and transits of different types, and use of the latest almanacs a 
navigation tables provide practical experience in solving navigation probler, 
Prerequisite, Plane Trigonometry. 3 units. First semester. Laboratory fee $2) 
Class TTh, 1:15. Laboratory arranged. 


155. CervestraL Mecuanics. Mr. Whitney. A short course in the applicati 
of the laws of mechanics and gravitation to the motions of the heavenly bod | 
with problems on the prediction of eclipses and occultations and on | 


computation of the orbits of comets. 3 units. First semester. Arranged. (Omit) 
in 1952-53.) : : 


156. Astropuysics. Mr. Whitney. Considers the applications of the pr 
ciples of modern physical science and analyses to the study of stellar a 
cosmic problems and the reciprocal contributions of astronomical resear 
Laboratory observations are both visual and photographic. Class one ho 
observatory two periods. Laboratory fee $2.00. Second semester. 3 un 
Class, W 2:15. Laboratory arranged. (Omitted in 1952-53.) | 


180. INvEsTIGATIONs IN AsTRoNoMy. Mr. Whitney. A unified program | 
investigation is followed in some special field such as variable stars, lui) 
studies, solar phenomena, etc. Each semester, 1 to 4 units. May be repeal 
for credit. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit per semester. May also be elected | 
advanced study in navigation. Arranged. | 


* 8 # 


Graduate work in Applied Astronomy is available under the auspices of } 
Claremont Graduate School. 
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Biology 


equirements for concentration: Biology 112; Botany 12, 15, 17, 75, and at 
ast nine units chosen from 103, 105a, 107, or 123a; Zoology 1, 37 or 137, 
1d nine units chosen from 106, 107, 117, 130, 150, 157. (Biology 105 
lay be substituted for any upper division course in the above list except 
iology 112); additional upper division courses in botany, zoology, or biology 
) bring the total to 30 units or more. Related fields: high school or college 
yemistry; Physics 1 or 51, or Geology 1a, rb and 2a, 2b. 


1. Generar Biotocy. Mr. Pequegnat and Staff. A general course designed 
rimarily for those who do not intend to take further work in biology. It may 
> taken for credit by those who have high school biology, botany, or zoology, 
will consider material, methods and fundamental principles in the selected 
alds of biology considered most significant for every human being. Class 
id laboratory demonstrations. Fee $6.00. 3 units. First semester. Class MWF, 
yor TTAS, 9. In addition register for any one of the following demon- 
ration hours: M, 10, 11, 1, 2, 3, or 4. 


). GENERAL Biotocy. Mr. Phillips. A continuation of Biology 1a with em- 
rasis on plant study. Class, demonstration and laboratory. Laboratory fee 
5,00. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10 or 11 must be kept open for class; 
ther T or W, 1:15 to 4:00 must be kept open for laboratory. 


)5. Bactertotocy. Mr. Amrein. General study of important bacteria, methods 
‘culture and study, and their importance in disease and agriculture. Prereq- 
site: one year of biological work. Laboratory fee $8.00. Second semester. 


units. Class, MW, 10; laboratory, MW, 2:15 to 4:10. 


‘2. Genetics. Mr. McCarthy. This course considers modern developments 
_the study of heredity and evolution and their general application to plant 
id animal breeding and to eugenics and race questions. Prerequisite: one 
‘ar of biological work. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 8. 


i9a, 159b. History or Biotocy. Mr. Ryerson, Mr. Amrein. A commentary 
4 the progressive trends and periods of biological science, tracing the con- 
huity of ideas which have culminated in important discoveries. Leaders in 
ich field are considered for special study in which the influences of their 
iscoveries upon society and development of science are analyzed. 2 units. 
Th, 10. 


‘ 


Botany 


though botany is a pure science, and the curriculum at Pomona is planned 
‘ith this in mind, the subject offers excellent basic training for applied fields. 
‘udy of botany may serve as preparation for graduate study and eventually 
lr teaching, research, or service with such federal, state, or county govern- 
tental agencies as the United States Bureau of Plant Industry, Forest Service 
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including the Forest and Range Experiment Stations, National Park Sery 
Soil Conservation Service, Fish and Wild Life Service, state fish and ga 
commissions, or agricultural inspection agencies. 


Botany Concentration: LOWER DIVISION couRSES, Botany 12, 15, 17, 
Zoology 1 (or Biology 1a and a summer session at the Marine Laborator 
UPPER DIVISION courRSES, Biology 112; Botany 103, 105, 107, 123a, and ac 
tional courses in botany (other than 181), selected to make a total of 24 
36 units of upper division work. RELATED FIELDs, high school or college cher: 
try (students emphasizing plant physiology should have Chemistry 1, 59, ¢ 
106, and 110 is recommended); high school or college physics (Physics 1 
51) or Geology 1. Prospective candidates for graduate work should con} 
the department concerning foreign language requirements. | 


Seniors with concentration programs in botany or in biology emphasiz 
botany are required either (1) to present a satisfactory paper and to pass 
oral examination on the field of the paper, or (2) to pass the senior ci 
prehensive examination. | 


All students concentrating in botany should consult Mr. Benson concern 
the plant collection built up in various courses. This is a graduation requ 
ment, and the collection must be submitted for inspection at the time of 
senior comprehensive examination. Credit for individual work on 
collection may be had by registration in Botany 75. 


Botany-Zoology Concentration: See Biology. 


Botany-Chemistry Concentration: Botany 12, 15, 17, 75; Chemistry 1, 
Physics 51. UPPER DIVISION couRsEs, Botany 103, 123, 158, ro5a, and 1 
Chemistry 106, 110, 111. Recommended electives from the following | 
Biology 112; Botany 105 or 107, whichever was omitted above; Chem 
158, 184, 187; Zoology 1, 37, 137, 121, 123. Botany 12 and 15 or 17 | 
Chemistry 1 should be taken in the freshman year, and the full prog 
should be planned as early as possible. | 


12. GENERAL Botany. Mr. Benson and Mr. Phillips. An elementary coi) 
for those wishing general information concerning plants or foundation w’ 
in botany. Special attention is given to the plant as a living organism, :) 
emphasis is upon-structure and function in flowering plants. Studies of ev 
tion and of heredity are included. Laboratory fee $6.50. 3 units. First set 
ter. MWF, 11 must be kept free for class; laboratory Section A, T, 1215-3) 
Section B, (if there is sufficient demand), Th, 1:15-3:05. | 


15. CLASSIFICATION AND Fretp Botany. Mr. Benson. An elementary coi! 
in classification of primarily the flowering plants; with much field we: 
No prerequisite, but permission of the instructor required. Laboratory ‘| 
field trip fee $8.75. 3 units. Students concentrating in botany or in biol 
with emphasis on botany must, others may, register for at least 1 umil} 
Botany 75 concurrently. Second semester. Class, MW, 11; laboratory |: 
tion A, T, 1:15-4:00, Section B, (if sufficient demand), Th, 1:15-4:00. | 
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7. SURVEY OF THE Piant Kinepom. Mr. Phillips. Relationships, life 
istories, and development of algae, fungi, liverworts, mosses, ferns, cone- 
earing trees, and flowering plants. No prerequisite, but permission of the 
ystructor required. Laboratory fee $6.50. 3 units. First semester. Given in 
lternate years. Class, TTh, 8; laboratory W, 1:15-4:05. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


5. Prant Crassirication. Mr. Benson. Individual work in classification of 
ascular plants (ferns, cone-bearing trees, and flowering plants). The student 
egins or continues a collection of specimens used for developing a compara- 
ye method of plant identification. May be taken as an Elective, but required 
oncurrently with Botany 15 for those concentrating in botany or in biology 
rith emphasis on botany. May be repeated for credit. Permission of instructor 
squired. (Offered by Mr. Phillips in Claremont Summer School, first session, 
s a two unit field course.) Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. 1 or 2 units. First 
smester, arranged. Second semester, arranged, but including either F, zz or 
{, 2:15-4:05. 


r. ELEMENTARY BoTanicaL Prosiems. Staff. This course offers to qualified 
udents opportunities for additional supervised laboratory work in such fields 
; (a) structure and classification of algae, (b) culture and special physiology 
f plants of any group favorable for study, (c) structure and development of 
lants, or (d) ecology. Each semester, 1 or 2 units, but not more than 1 unit 
iay be taken in the first enrollment for a problems course. May be repeated 
9 credit. Permission of the instructor required. Laboratory fee $2.00 per 
nit. Arranged. | 


93. Prant Ecotocy (Avurscotocy). Mr. Phillips. A study of the effect of 
qvironment upon plants of forests, deserts, chaparral, grassland, and wood- 
nd, including the use of ecological and weather instruments in the field; 
1e effect of plants on the environment; and ecological adaptation in relation 
) plant evolution. Prerequisite: Botany 12 or permission of the instructor. 
aboratory fee $8.00 and breakage deposit $5.00. First semester. Class TT, 9; 
boratory and field trips, F, 1:15-4:05 with occasional longer trips. 


95a, 105b. CLAssIFICATION OF FLowerinc Pants. Mr. Benson. Study of the 
cal native flowering plants and also of ferns and cone-bearing trees. Prin- 
ples and methods of classifications; evolutionary series; history of botanical 
assifications; geographical distribution of plants correlated with geological 
story. Field trips for study of plants in their native habitats. Prerequisite, 
otany 15. Laboratory and field trip fee $8.75 each semester. 3 units. Given 
alternate years. Class, TTA 10; laboratory and field M, 2:15-5:05. 


47. StRucTURE, DEVELOPMENT, AND RELATIONSHIPS OF GREEN Piants. Mr. 
enson. A review of the structure, evolutionary series, and relationships of 
€ groups of green land and freshwater plants. Prerequisite, Botany 12 and 17 
* equivalent. Laboratory fee $8.00. 3 units. Second semester. Given in alter- 
ite years. Class, TTh, 10; laboratory M, 2:15-5:05. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


13a, 123b. Pxrant Puystotocy. Mr. Phillips. A study of physiological pro- 
isses and principles, including photosynthesis, germination, dormancy, water 
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relations, mineral nutrition, respiration, growth and growth hormones, a) 
factors affecting flowering and fruiting. Experiments include growing plai 
in the greenhouse and laboratory exercises. Prerequisite: Botany 12; hi 
school chemistry, and after 1951-52 elementary college chemistry; or perm 
sion of the instructor. Laboratory fee $10.00 each semester and breaka 
deposit $5.00. 4 units. Given in alternate years. Class MWF, 8; laboratc 
F, 1:15-4:05. (Omitted in 1952-53.) | 
158. Apvancep Pirant Ecotocy (Synecotocy). Mr. Phillips. The analy 
of plant communities by various types of field sample plots to determi 
which plants are associated and why; discussions of factors affecting pli 
geography and the major plant communities primarily of the United Stat 
Prerequisites: Botany 12, 15, 103, and completion of or concurrent regist 
tion in Botany 105; or permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee $8, 
3 units. Second semester. Given in alternate years. Class TTh, 9; laborat« 
and field trips F 1:15-4:05 with occasional longer trips. | 


167. Pranr Anatomy. Mr. Phillips. A review of the structure of seed pla’ 
and preparation of microscope slides with practice on materials partly of 1 
student’s own choosing to represent structure or development of plants or | 
cytological data. Prerequisites, Botany 12, 17, and 107; or permission of | 
instructor. Laboratory fee $7.00 and the cost of special materials for 1 
student’s slide collection. First semester. 3 units. Given in alternate ye: 
MWF, 11, must be kept free for class; laboratory, arranged or Th, 1:15-5: 


175. PrincipLes or Prant Crasstrication. Mr. Benson. Principles invol\ 
in organizing plant groups according to genetic relationships into famil} 
genera, species, varieties, etc. Methods of exploration for data, classificat, 
of native populations, choice of scientific names, description, and documer, 
tion. Prerequisites, Botany 12, 15, and 105, or permission of instruct 
Laboratory and field trip fee $9.00. First semester. 3 units. Given in altern, 
years. Class, TTh, 10; field trips and laboratory, M, 2:15-5:05. (Omitted 


1952-53.) | 


181. ApvaNcep Botanica Prosiems. Staff. Special individual work in ¢ 
field of botany for students with adequate preparation. The student n) 
anticipate preparation of a thesis for the Master’s Degree by beginning 
problem or continuing one begun in Botany 123, 158, 167, 175 or oll! 
courses, or he may work upon any significant problem approved by : 
instructor. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Permiss 
of the instructor required. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. Arranged. | 


NCr98. Senior Seminar. Staff. Review and integration of various pha’ 
of botany and the biological sciences. Required of all seniors the year 
graduation and of February graduates the preceding year. No cre. 
Arranged; meeting for one hour in alternate weeks. Second semester. __ 
* * % | 

Graduate work in botany is offered through the Claremont Gradu: 
School by the joint staffs of Pomona College and the Rancho Santa A’ 
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otanic Garden (now located in Claremont). The facilities for research in 
lant classification are particularly good because the Pomona College Her- 
arium includes about 315,000 specimens and the combined herbaria nearly 
90,000. The libraries of both institutions have been developed primarily for 
rork in this field, and the Garden has unusual facilities for experimental 
udy of species. The instruction and research staffs include specialists in 
lant taxonomy or systematic botany, experimental study of evolution of 
yecies, cytology and genetics, ecology and plant physiology, and mycology 
nd cryptogamic botany. The vicinity of Claremont offers remarkable oppor- 
inities for field study of both plant classification and ecology because forest, 
lpine, woodland, chaparral, grassland, ocean shore, and various desert floras 
ccur within a forty mile radius. 


! 


COURSES OPEN IN 1952-53 TO QUALIFIED UNDERGRADUATES 


toa, 210b. Evotutionary Genetics. Mr. Grant. A theoretical consideration 
£ the mechanisms by means of which species and other groups become 
ifferentiated. 4 units. First semester. 2 units. Second semester. TTh, 4:00-6:00. 


20. Pranr Cyrotocy. Mr. Lenz. A study of the cell and especially of 
womosomes. 3 units. First semester, W, 1:15-4:05 and 1 hour arranged. 


25. Puytoceny oF Anciosperms. Mr. Munz. Classification systems of flow- 
ting plants; advanced course. 3 units. Second semester. Arranged. 


47. MorpHoLtocy oF PreripopHyTEs AND GyMnospErMs. Mr. Munz. Life 
istory and classification of various groups of ferns, fern-like plants, and cone- 
earing trees. 3 units. First semester. Arranged. 


| Zoology 

‘hree programs of concentration are offered: Zoology; Zoology-Chemistry; 
ad Zoology-Botany (Biology). Students interested in pre-medical training 
1ould consult the pre-medical course under Pre-professional Programs. 


oology Concentration. Requirements: Zoology 1, 117, 137, and 157. In addi- 
‘on Zoology 130 and 150 and Biology 159 are strongly recommended. 


oology-Chemistry Concentration. Requirements: Zoology 1, 137, and Biology 
5; Chemistry 1, 59, 106, and one semester of 110 and 111; Physics 1 or 51; 
ad 8 units chosen from Chemistry 110b, 111b, 107, 109; Zoology 106, 107, 
(7, 157, and Biology 159. 


oology-Botany Concentration. For requirements consult program listed under 
lology. 


he Zoology Department of Pomona College in an arrangement with the 
alifornia Institute of Technology offers summer work at the Kerckhoff 
larine Laboratory at Corona del Mar. The 1952 session will run from 
ugust 4 to September 6 inclusive. Tuition for full registration (6 units) 
90.00. Further information may be secured from the Department of Zoology. 
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ra, b. GernErAL Zootocy. Mr. Pequegnat and Staff. An introduction to | 
the special fields of modern zoology for those desiring general informati 
concerning animals, as well as for majors in the department. Reference is ma 
to all classes of animals, but only those forms which best illustrate importa 
zoological principles are studied intensively. No prerequisites. Laboratory 1 
$6.00 each semester. 3 units. First semester: Class MW or TTh, 10; \aborato 
section (choose one of the following): W, 1 to 3 or 3:15 to 5:15, or F, 7 to 
or Arranged. Second semester. Class, M W or TTh, 10; laboratory secti 
(choose one) T, 1 to 3 or 3:15 to 5:15, or W, 1 to 3 or Th, 1 to 3. 


11. Marine Zootocy AND Ecotocy. Mr. Pequegnat. An elementary cou! 
devoted to discussion of biological principles as observed in marine anima 
In addition considerable attention is given to the evolutionary developme 
of the various groups, as well as to their specific identification, their ecologi 
distribution, and their habits. Lecture, laboratory, and field work. Design 
especially to fulfill the Biological Science requirement. Offered at the Mari 
Laboratory. 6 units. 


37. InrRopucTION To ANATOMY AND PuysioLocy. Mr. McCarthy. A cow 
designed primarily for students whose interests lie in physical education, phy 
cal or occupational therapy or nursing, psychology or sociology. Special attt 
tion given to the human subject. 4 units. Laboratory fee $6.00. Prerequisi, 
one year of biological work. Second semester. Class, MWF, 11; laboratory | 


I:15 to 4:05. | 


106. Parastrococy. Mr. Amrein. An introduction to the general nati 
of parasitism, including a survey of all types of animal parasites in whi 
those of greatest medical, economic, and social importance to man will recel) 
major consideration. Prerequisite, any one of following: Zoology 1, 11, | 
Biology 1. 2 units. First semester. MW, 9. | 


107. Parisrrococy Lasoratory. Mr. Amrein. Study both of prepa | 
materials of significant parasites and their biological vectors, and of livi| 
parasites removed from invertebrate and vertebrate hosts. Prerequisite: Zoolc 
106 (may be taken concurrently). Laboratory fee $4.00. 1 unit. First semest. 
M, 2:15-5:05. | 


1r7a-117b. DEVELOPMENTAL AND CoMPARATIVE ANATOMY. Mr. McCarthy, }, 
Pequegnat. A study of development of representative vertebrates from fertili:. 
tion through organogenesis, and an analysis of the phylogenetic chan): 
undergone by organ-systems. Prerequisite: Zoology 1. Laboratory fee $8 
each semester. 4 units. Class, MW, 9. Laboratory either TTA, 1-3 or 3715-5: 


121. MamMatian Puystotocy. Mr. Ryerson. An introduction to the stu’ 
of the functions of the organ-systems of mammals, with especial reference ' 
man. Particular attention will be given to the elements of nutrition and to}: 
integrative aspects of the endocrine and nervous systems. 3 units. Seco 
semester, MWF, 8. Replaced by Zoology 137 in 1953-54. | 

| 
123. Lasoratory Metuops tn Puystorocy. Mr. Ryerson. Special empha’ 
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n the physiology of the vertebrates. Prerequisites: Zoology 121 (may be 
iken concurrently), and one year of chemistry. Laboratory fee $6.00. Second 
smester. 2 units. WF, 1:15. Replaced by Zoology 137 in 1953-54. 


25. Histotocica, Tecunique. Mr. McCarthy. Theory and practice of prepara- 
on of vertebrate cells and tissues for microscopical study. Prerequisite: one 
ear of biological science. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee $4.00. 
‘units. Second semester. F, 10; laboratory Th, 1:15-4:05. 


30. Marine Inverresrates. Mr. Pequegnat. A study of invertebrates resid- 
ig in the sea from the points of view of their phylogenetic relationships, their 
iorphology, and their physiology. Lecture and laboratory. Laboratory devoted 
rincipally to Pacific Coast types. Offered at the Marine Laboratory. 3 units. 


37a, 137b. Apvancep ANAToMy AND Puystotocy. Mr. Ryerson. A course 
itegrating the discipline of anatomy and physiology, including regional dis- 
sction of the mammal and microscopic study of tissues and laboratory experi- 
ients in physiology. Prerequisites: Zoology 1 or 37. General chemistry rec- 
mmended. 5 units. Laboratory fee $8.00 each semester. Class, MWF, 8; lab- 


ratory WF, 1 to 3 or 3:15-5:15. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


50. Marine Ecorocy. Mr. Pequegnat. A study of marine invertebrates as 
iey exist in the field. Animals are observed and collected in the field and 
‘turned to the laboratory for specific identification and observation in the 
ving state. The lectures are devoted to discussion of the distribution of each 
yecies observed and the factors which may account for these distributional 
atterns. The course is so organized that anyone registering for it should 
ther have a thorough grounding in the morphology and physiology of 
larine invertebrates or take Zoology 130 concurrently. Offered at the Marine 
aboratory. 3 units. 


57a, 157b. Antmat Ecotocy. Mr. Amrein, Mr. Pequegnat. A study of the 
ind vertebrates and insects, principally of this region, considering the bases 
f classification, life histories, populations, and the factors which account for 
\eir present distribution. 3 units. Laboratory fee $4.00. Class, TTh, 9; labora- 
oy F, 1:15 to 4:05. 


39. Inrropuction To ResEarcH 1n Zoo.ocy. Staff. Each semester. 1 to 3 
nits. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. Offered at 
farine Laboratory as well as at Claremont. Arranged. 


] 


} 


Chemistry 


oncentration Requirements: Chemistry 1, 59, 106, 107, 109, I10, III, 158, 
59; Physics 51; Mathematics 1, 65. 


reprofessional Program: Students who plan professional work in Chemistry 
iould follow the suggested program below. It is based upon the recom- 
endations of the American Chemical Society Committee for Professional 
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Training of Chemists. Pomona College has been placed upon the approve 
list by this committee. The schedule is intended as a guide only for aid | 
planning the program and individual deviations may be made as needed. 


Freshman Year: Chemistry 1 or (59-106); Mathematics 1; English 1; Ele 
tives. 


Sophomore Year: Chemistry 59-106 if not taken in first year, 110, 11 
Mathematics 65; Physics 51; German 1; Electives. 


Junior Year: Chemistry 107, 158, 159; German 53; Electives. 


Senior Year: Chemistry 10g, 112, 184, 185, 187 (181 and 199 also recot 
mended but not required to satisfy ACS certification); Electives. 


Zoology-Chemistry Concentration: Requirements: Zoology 1, 137, and Biolo; 
105; Chemistry 1, 59, 106, and one semester of 110 and 111; Physics 1 or 5 
and 8 units chosen from Chemistry 11ob, 111b, 107, 109; Zoology 106, 10 
117, 157, and Biology 159. 


Botany-Chemistry Concentration: See Botany. 


Preparation for Teaching: Students who plan to teach in secondary scha 
should consult the department before registration for the junior and seni 
years. By proper coordination of work it is possible to obtain the Maste 
degree in Chemistry and the general secondary credential upon complet 
of graduate work for one year plus two summer sessions. 


Three Year Program for Junior College Graduates: ‘Transfer students fro 
Junior Colleges may be able to plan a three year program leading to t. 
Masters degree and/or a secondary credential. The departmental chairm: 
should be consulted for details. | 


Fees: A fee is required for each laboratory course, to cover the cost | 
chemicals. In addition a locker deposit must be made to cover breakage ai 
loss of equipment. The unused balance of the deposit is returned at the e! 
of the year. 


1a, tb. Inrropucrory Cuemistry. Mr. Pierce. Beginning course to acqual 
the student with basic laws of chemistry and reactions of the more comm 
elements. 3 units. Lectures, TTh, 9. Laboratory Th or F, 1:15-4:05. Fee, $6. 
each semester. Deposit, $5.00 for the year. | 


Second Year Chemistry. The courses in qualitative and quantitative 
analysis, Chemistry 59, 106, are coordinated to give an advanced 
review of chemical reactions and theories along with the study of 
analytical methods. Exceptionally well prepared students may omit 
Chemistry 1 and start with 59. 


59. Quvuatitative Anatysis. Mr. Smith. The lectures deal with applicatio 
of the principles of chemical equilibrium to the separations and identificatio' 
of the common ions, and with the chemical reactions of these ions. Semimic 


| 
| 


| 
\ 
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nalytical procedures are used. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1 or consent of instruc- 
or. 4 units. Fee, $6.00, deposit, $5.00. First semester. Lecture MW, 10. 
aboratory, M, 2:15-5:05; W, 1:15-4:05. 


06. Becinninc Quantirative Anatysis. Mr. Pierce. The lectures deal with 
he theory and practice of analytical methods and with selected topics of 

norganic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 59. 4 units. Fee, $8.00, deposit, 
5.00. Second semester. Lectures, MW, 10. Laboratory, M, 2:15-5:05; W, 
115-4:05. 

07. ADVANCED QUANTITATIVE Anatysis. Mr. Pierce. Prerequisite, Chemistry 
06 or equivalent. 3 units. Fee $8.00, deposit $5.00. First semester. Laboratory 

A, 2:15-5:10 and TW, 1:15-4:05. 

: 

og. THEory oF QuaNntiraTIvE ANALYSIS. Mr. Pierce. Lectures and problem 

ssignments on complex equilibria, oxidation potentials and more advanced 
heory of quantitative separations. Prerequisite, Chemistry 106 or equivalent. 
unit. First semester. Lecture F, 9. 


toa, 110b. ExemENnTary Orcanic Cuemistry. Mr. Helmkamp. The first se- 
aester is a survey of organic chemistry including aliphatic and aromatic chem- 
try. The second semester is a more detailed study of some of the more 


dyanced organic reactions. Prerequisite, Chemistry 1 or equivalent. 3 units. 
ectures MWF, 11. 


qaa,111b. InrRopucTIon To Orcanic Lazoratory Meruops. Mr. Helmkamp. 
‘irst semester, instruction in laboratory operations and organic preparations. 
‘econd semester, organic preparations and introduction to qualitative organic 
nalysis. 1 unit. Fee $6.00, deposit $5.00 each semester. Laboratory first semes- 
er, M, 2:15; Th 1:15; second semester, TA SEAT5 


12a, 112b. Orcanic Synrueses. Mr. Hansch. Advanced preparations to 
upplement the laboratory work of Chemistry 111. Open only to students 
aking the pre-professional program. 1 unit. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, 111. 
Ke ey deposit $5.00 each semester. Laboratory Th, 1:15-4:05. (Omitted in 
95253: 


58a, 158b. Purysican Cuemistry. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite Chemistry 106, 
10, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. Chemistry 110 may be taken concurrently. 
units. Lectures TTAS, 10. 


59. PxrystcaL Cuemistry Lasoratory. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite, Chemistry 
58a. 3 units. Fee $10.00, deposit $5.00. Second semester. Laboratory M, 2:15- 
‘10 and TW, 1:15-4:05. 


81a, 1$1b. Use or Cuemicay Literature. Staff. Lectures and assigned 
oblems on the methods for effective use of chemical literature. Prerequisite: 
Shemistry 110, German 1. 1 unit. Arranged. 


we 
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184. ApvANcED OrcaNic CuHEmistry. Mr. Helmkamp. A survey of currei 
theories of organic reaction mechanisms. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, 158 
3 units. Second semester. Lectures MWF, 9. 


185. ApvANcED INorcAaNic Cuemistry. Mr. Smith. The lectures will incluc 
a discussion of atomic and molecular structure as related to spectra, and suc 
selected topics as coordination compounds, nuclear chemistry, chemistry | 
the lanthanide and actinide series, and the chemistry of hydrides and no 
metallic oxides. Prerequisites: Chemistry 107, 110, 158 (may be taken co, 
currently). 2 units. First semester. Lectures MW, 9. 


187. Qua.irativeE Orcanic Anatysis. Mr. Helmkamp. The use of systemat 
procedures for the identification of organic compounds. Prerequisite, Cher 
istry 106, 110, and reading knowledge of German. 3 units. Fee $7.50, depos 
$5.00. First semester. Laboratory W, 1:15-4:10, plus two arranged periods. 


192a-192b. SprctrocHEMIcaL Anatysis. Mr. Pierce. Training in the oper 
tion of the spectrograph, use of excitation sources, qualitative analysis of 
variety of samples, densitometry, preparation of working curves, and quant 
tative analysis. Each student is expected to prepare and test a working cur) 
for a specific analysis. Assigned readings and frequent conferences in additic 
to laboratory work. Prerequisite, Chemistry 107, 158, and consent of instructo 
Must be taken for a total of 6 units, but may be started either semester. 3 unit 
Fee $10.00 plus cost of supplies (film and electrodes). Arranged. 


199. UNDERGRADUATE ResEaRcH. Staff. Seniors may take 6 units of researc 
in Physical, Organic or Analytical Chemistry, under direction of a sta 
member. The work may be taken in one semester or extended over two. . 
thesis is required. Prerequisite, average of B in chemistry courses an 
consent of instructor. Fee $3.00 per unit, deposit $5.00. Each semeste. 
Arranged. 


NC 171. Grassstowinc. Mr. Smith. Training is given in the fundament’ 
operations involved in the construction of scientific glass apparatus (inn 
seals, metal to glass seals, construction of mercury vapor pump and McLec 
gauge). Academic credit toward graduation is not given for this course b 
the registrant receives a recorded grade indicating the proficiency attaine 
2 units. Either semester. Fee $7.50 plus cost of glass used. Laborato 


arranged. | 
x * * 


Graduate work leading to the M.A. degree is offered under auspices of tt 


Claremont Graduate School. The Claremont catalog should be consulted { 
details. 


Classics 


In the interest of providing a maximum offering in Classics, a coordinate 
program is offered by the departments of Pomona and Scripps College. . 
| 
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road program is thereby assured to meet the needs of all students who 
esire training in Latin and Greek or in the literature of Classical Antiquity 
| translation. Mr. Carroll will gladly advise Pomona students regarding 
yportunities in this program, and will assist in developing programs of 
udy which will meet basic requirements. 


GREEK 


ta51b. ELEMENTARY GREEK. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer (Scripps). A study 
f the principles of Greek grammar for beginning students. The course is 
esigned to provide a firm foundation for the further study of the language 
id its literature. Simplified reading materials will be utilized as fully as 
ossible. 3 units. MWF, 8. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


ora, 10rb. INTERMEDIATE GrEEK. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer (Scripps). 
or students who have had Greek 51a-51b or equivalent. A reading course 
1 Greek with selections from the Apology of Socrates, Homer’s Odyssey, 
uripides’ Medea, the Greek New Testament and Church Fathers. 3 units. 
franged. 


LATIN 


atb. ELementary Latin. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer (Scripps). Latin 
rammar and syntax for students with no secondary school Latin. The aims 
ad purposes of individual students enrolled will be particularly considered 
y the instructor in this course. Its general goal is to develop an ability to 
tad Latin as quickly as possible, and to make use of that ability for a fur- 
ier understanding of the language. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


ya, 57b. INTERMEDIATE Latin. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer (Scripps). For 
udents with one or two years of secondary school Latin, or Latin 1a-rb. 
elected readings from Sallust, Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, St. Augustine, and the 
‘ulgate Bible. Oral translation and discussions of grammar and syntax will be 
sordinated with lectures on the history of Latin literature. Emphasis will be 
n reading Latin as a living language. Attention will be given to the needs of 
1e individual student in preparation of reading program. 3 units. Arranged. 


17a, 117b. Roman WrRiTERS OF THE Repustic. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer 
Scripps). A survey in Latin of the outstanding Roman writers in the second 
ad first centuries B.C. An intensive study of a single author will be made 
uring the second semester of the course. Open to all students who have had 
uree years or more of secondary school Latin or the equivalent. 3 units. 
rranged. 


18a, 118b. Roman Writers oF THE Empire. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer 
Scripps). A survey in Latin of the outstanding Roman writers in the first 
ad second centuries A.D. An intensive study of a single author will be made 
uring the second semester of this course. Open to all students who have 
iree years or more of secondary school Latin or equivalent. 3 units. 
Omitted in 1952-53.) 
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GREEK AND RoMAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


160a, 160b. CtassicaL Epic, DRAMA AND ProsE IN THE WESTERN HeEnrirAc 
Mr. Carroll. A course in general education for all students desiring orient; 
tion in the culture of the Graeco-Roman world and its legacy to moder 
civilization. No previous training is required in Classical languages or Ancier 
History. A broad program of lectures covering the salient phases of ancier 
life and art will be integrated with a reading program in translation inch 
ing Homer, Vergil, the Classical dramatists, Thucydides, Tacitus, Aristot! 
and St. Augustine. An effort will be made to trace the principal intellectu; 
currents of antiquity and to indicate their influence upon modern art, lite 
ature and society. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


I-106. GREEK AND Roman Comepy anp Satire. Mr. Palmer. A cour: 
designed to cover in English translation the dramas of Aristophanes, Menai 
der, Plautus, and Terence and the literature of the outstanding Greek an 
Roman writers in the field of satire. Lectures will be given on the history « 
the development of the theatre, on the history of comedy and the mime, an 
on the development of satire and satiric forms. Year course. Arrange: 


I-t07. Greek AND Roman Tracepy. Mr. Palmer. A course designed to cov 
in English translation the dramas of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides an 
Seneca. Lectures will be given on the history of the development of the the 
tre, on the history of tragedy, and on the development of the tragic forn 
3 units. (Omitted in 1952-53.) | 
* * & 
History or Greece. For description see History ror. 
History oF Rome. For description see History 102. 


Ancient Art AND ArcuazoLocy. For description see Art 55a, 55b. 


Comparative Literature 


Concentration in Continental Literature. Designed for students who at 
interested in European Literature. | 


Requirements: 24 units in courses numbered over 100. Twelve of thes 
units must be in Continental Literature (in translation), twelve in Europea 
or classic literature in the original language. Electives in English literati 
and Classics 160a, b are strongly recommended. 


181a, 181b. ReEapincs in ConTINENTAL LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION. M 
Baumann. A study of outstanding works of Moliére, Goethe, Flaubert, Balza 
Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Ibsen and others (for Juniors and Seniors only). 3 unit 
May be repeated for credit. Arranged. 

AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE | 
I-152a, 152b. Comparative Literature. Mr. Merlan. Year course. W 


4:15-6:05. 
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Economics 


concentration program in Economics is suggested in general for those who 
ish to understand the nature and operation of the economic system in 
hich they live and in particular for the student who contemplates a career 
_ business, law, teaching, or research. Emphasis in the training is on sources 
‘ information and processes of analysis which are essential to leaders in the 
isiness and professional world. 


> 


Prerequisites: Economics 51 and 52 or equivalent, are prerequisites 
for all advanced courses in economics. 


Required courses: Economics 57, 71, 103, 104, and 111 or 190 and 
__ other courses in economics to bring the total of upper division courses 
| to 24 units. 


Recommended program for Pre-Business, Pre-Law, and Industrial 
Research and Management students: Economics 51, 52, 57 and 71 in 
the sophomore year, 103, 104, 109, 110 in the junior year, and 111, 
190 or 198, and other courses in the field of the student’s special 

_ interest during the senior year to bring the total of upper division 
| courses in economics to 24 units. 


| 

Pre-Professional programs: Students planning to take graduate work in 
asiness administration or law should include courses in English writing and 

‘erature, speech, psychology, and philosophy in addition to courses in 

overnment, history, and sociology. Courses in mathematics and in one or 
ore foreign languages are strongly recommended particularly for those 
tending to take graduate work in economics in preparation for a career 
. teaching or research. 


Honors Study: A student who wishes to major in Economics and pursue 
a individualized program of honors study should confer with a member of 
ie department during his sophomore or junior year. 


Junior Transfers: Transfer students should consult with some member of 
ie Economics staff with a view to adjusting their programs so as to achieve 
‘satisfactory concentration. 


} 

Three-Year M.A. Program: Proximity and cooperation between Pomona 
‘llege and the Claremont Graduate School make it conveniently possible 
ir students so interested to plan, beginning with their junior year, a three- 
‘ar program enabling them to earn both the B.A. and M.A. degrees. The 
‘ork for the Master’s degree may be taken in economics, business & public 
ministration, or in political economy. 


In addition, the Claremont Summer Session, sponsored jointly by the four 
sociated Colleges in Claremont, makes it feasible for those desiring to 
(ntinue their academic work throughout the year either to accelerate their 
jOgrams or to enroll for courses in education that would enable them, within 
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the three year period, also to obtain certificates for teaching in the hig 
schools or junior colleges of California. Any student interested in pursuin 
such a program is invited to confer with the Department. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Pomona College believes that its graduates should be familiar with the ec 
nomic and political foundations of American life. To this end the Departmen) 
of Economics and Government have organized a year course in America 
economic and political institutions through which students who cannot tak 
a full year in each subject may nevertheless gain some understanding of bot 
fields. This course combines a semester’s study of economics with anotht 
semester devoted to American Government and the formal classwork is suj 
plemented by a series of special lectures which all students are expected 1 
attend. These lectures (which are open to other students and faculty as: well 
are designed to present the insights of persons who have had practical exper 
ence in business and government and the speakers are chosen from leaders i 
government, industry, finance, labor and law. | 


That part of the course pertaining to economic institutions (Economics 51 
is offered only during the fall term and that pertaining to politics (Gover 
ment 52) only in the spring but students may begin the course at whichev 
time best suits their schedules. The combined course may be offered in fulfil 
ment of one of the requirements for distribution in the lower division. Fc 
outline of contents and time schedule see regular course descriptions under th 
respective departments. . 


ECONOMICS 


51. Economic Anatysis. Staff. The basic course in economics for both majo 
and non-majors. An introduction to modern economic society with emphas, 
on the nature and operation of the American economic system. The role « 
prices, profits, and competition in a private enterprise system and related publ 
policies; conservation of resources; forms of business organization; securiti 
and speculation; money and banking; inflation and deflation. Not open | 
freshmen. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9, 11; TTAS, 9, 10; for those contin 
ing second semester with Government 52, TTAS, 8, 9. | 


52. Economic ProsiemMs AND Poticiss. Szaff. A continuation of Economics *) 
with emphasis on current problems and related public policies. Fluctuations 1 
production, income, and employment; taxation and fiscal policy; internation: 
trade and finance; the relative power of industry, labor, and agricultur 
socialist theory and practice; fascism and communism. Prerequisite: Econom 


51. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9, 11; TTAS, 9, 10. 


57. STATISTICS FOR THE SoctaL Sciences. Mr. Child. A course in the applic’ 
tion of quantitative method to economic and social problems with emphasis ¢ 
the interpretation of the results obtained. Frequency series and time seri 
analysis, elementary sampling, simple correlation, and index numbers. (Cred 
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all not be given for both Economics 57 and Psychology 102.) 3 units. Second 
mester. TTh, 8; laboratory, T or Th, 1:15-3:15. 


t. ELEMENTARY ENTERPRISE AccountTiNG. Mr. Rostvold. The theory and 
ractice of accounting in the merchandising business firm. Corporation, part- 
ership, and individual proprietorship accounting. 3 units. First semester. 


Th, 8; Laboratory, W or F, 1:15-3:15. 


> Exementary Cost Accountinc. Mr. Rostvold. The theory and method 
| accounting in the manufacturing business unit. Emphasis on job-order, 
rocess, and standard cost systems. Prerequisite: Economics 71 or equiva- 
nt. 3 units. Second semester. TTh, 8; Laboratory, W or F, 1:15-3:15. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


‘Economics 51 and 52 or equivalent are prerequisites for all advanced courses 
1 Economics. 


93. Monry anp Banxinc. Mr. Bond. Principles of money, credit, and 
anking interpreted in the light of the institutions and financial organization 
esigned to supply society with adequate media of exchange. The relation 
£ money, income, and prices, and the problems of monetary management 
id fiscal policy. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, zo. 


} 

24. Economic THrory AND Business Poricy. Mr. Child. A study of the 
‘ganization of economic activity through markets and prices with emphasis 
1 the analytical method in economics; resource use and income division in 
larkets containing various mixtures of competition and monopoly; the 
Jationship between economic analysis and business practice. 3 units. First 


mester. MWF, 10. 


99. Pusric Finance. Mr. Rostvold. A study of government taxing and 
sending policies and of their effect on the volume of production and employ- 
ient, the price level, and the distribution of income. Special attention is 
ven to proposals for tax reform. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 10. 


10. InpusTRIAL CoMPETITION AND Pustic Poticy. Mr. Bond. A study of the 
asic American policy of maintaining competition to control economic behavior. 
orporations, combinations, trade practices, and industrial cooperation; analysis 
id court interpretation of laws dealing with restraint of trade, monopolizing, 
afair competitive methods, discrimination, false advertising, and fair trading; 
ie Antitrust Division and the Federal Trade Commission. 3 units. Second 


mester. MWF, ro. 


tt. Lasor Economics. Mr. Perry. An examination of the tools of economic 
ialysis in their relation to problems of labor. A brief history of organized 
bor is followed by an analysis of such problems as labor productivity, 
inimum wage legislation, maintenance of full employment, and union 
age and hour policies. Economics 104 or equivalent is desirable but not 
quired as a prerequisite. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 
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115. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND Finance. Mr. Child. A study of trade prit 
ciples, problems, and policies. Topics include the balance of payments and th 
processes of its equilibrium, international commercial policies and trad 
agreements, the international monetary fund and the world bank, and th 


problem of world reconstruction. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, ro. 


120. Pusiic Utitrry Economics. Mr. Rostvold. An historical and analytic: 
study of public utility problems in the United States. Illustrative material ; 
drawn from the various utility industries with emphasis on the economics ¢ 
overhead costs, and the economic and legal problems involved in the variou 
types of regulation. First semester. 3 units. MWF, 10. 


158. Appiiep Statistics. Mr. Bond. A review of the basic concepts covere 
in Economics 57 followed by a study of the methods currently used in marke 
research, quality control, and public opinion pooling. Designing the sampli 
questionnaire construction, training interviewers, variance analysis, partial an, 
multiple correlation. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


190. History or Economic THoucut. Mr. Perry. A survey of the develoj 
ment of economic science and policy from the forerunners of the classic: 
school to the present date with emphasis on those aspects of economic doctrin 
which contribute most to an understanding of the present status of the fiel 
of economics. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. | 

| 
192. Business Cycies. Mr. Child. An introduction to the general problet 
of economic change; the history, theory, and measurement of business cycl« 
together with study of theories of cyclical stabilization. 3 units. First semeste: 
LES 10: | 

| 
198. InrropucTIoN To ResEarcH. Mr. Perry. Supervised advanced stud 
in any field of economics. Each student will pursue an individual researc 
project which will provide the basis for oral reports, group discussion, an 
a final written research report. Open to qualified seniors with the permissio 
of instructor. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. | 
199. ReEapines in Economics. Mr. Bond. Senior seminar devoted to the stu: 
of current economic problems and policies with emphasis on sources of info: 
mation and the use of tools acquired in earlier courses. Selected readings, or 
reports, written exercises. Open to qualified seniors with permission of instru} 
tor. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


Business Law. For description, see Government 106. 


Sa 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE 
AccoUNTING For Business Controt. Mr. Gibbs. 3 units. Second semester. | 
Tax Accountine. Mr. Briggs. 3 units. Second semester. 
Forzicn Trapve. Mr. DeHaas. 3 units. Second semester. 
PERSONNEL ApminisTraTion. Mr. Phelps. 3 units. Second semester. 
CorporaTION Finance. Mr. Taylor. 3 units. Both semesters. | 
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AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Open to qualified seniors with the permission of the chairman of the 
partment and the instructor of the graduate seminar. For other graduate 
irses, consult the catalog of The Claremont Graduate School. 


6. Monerary THEory anp Poricy. Mr. Bond. 4 units. Second semester. 


Education 


le courses in Education in Pomona College are designed to supply the 
aeral background that an intelligent citizen should have regarding one of 
f important social institutions and at the same time to prepare a prospective 
cher or administrator for the more technical training given in the Clare- 
mt Graduate School or in some other graduate institution. 


quirements for concentration: 24 units of work in courses numbered over 
», as prescribed below. 


Prerequisite courses: Education 53a, 53b; Psychology 51a-b; Economics 51; 
ivernment 52; Sociology 51. Required courses: Education 104, 105, 151, 190; 
siology 106 or 109; Psychology 107, 108 (or equivalent course at Scripps Col- 
€); Government 103. Courses beyond the concentration will vary with 
: individual student but the program should include further work in psy- 
alogy and sociology as well as some contact with such fields as: art, Eng- 
1, geography, history, life sciences, music, physical education, and speech. 
idents anticipating teaching in Southern California are urged to acquire 
ne familiarity with the Spanish language. All students considering teaching 
a career should study the section on “Teaching and Educational Administra- 
in” on page 84. 


1, 53b. Inrropuction to Epucation. Mr. Lee. The basic course in Educa- 
n, designed for those who desire an understanding of the place and 
action of education in America today. An introductory study of the 
cational programs and processes in a democracy and the fundamental 
ponsibility of the citizen for their effective operation. While the listed order 
preferable, the two halves of the course may be taken in either order. 3 


its. TTAS, 8. 


{. History oF EpucaTion: EuropEAN AND Comparative. Mr. Lee. A 
idy and appraisal of the European roots of contemporary American educa- 
inal traditions and practices, with some attention to the contemporary edu- 
ional policies and practices in foreign countries. History 1 and 55 or 


nivalent and Education 53 recommended as preparation. 3 units. First 
ester. MWF, ro. 


j- History oF Epucation: Unirep States. Mr. Lee. A study of the 
»wth and evolution of education in the United States. Stress is placed upon 
i intellectual, social, and economic forces which shaped educational develop- 
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ments. History 1 and 55 or equivalent and Education 53 and 104 recon 
mended as preparation. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, ro. 


151. INTRODUCTION To THE PHILosopHy oF Epucation. Mr. Lee. A study ¢ 
the major philosophical foundations of contemporary American educatiot 
Both the contributions of historical philosophies and contemporary develo 
ments in educational thought will be examined. An attempt to answer th 
question: What kind of education for modern America? 3 units. Fin 
semester. TTAS, 10. 


190. COMPREHENSIVE SEMINAR IN Epucation. Mr. Lee. A seminar for senio) 
concentrating in education, designed to synthesize and supplement the sever 
courses required for the major, to prepare for the comprehensive examinatio 
and for graduate professional study. Selected educational problems will | 
considered through independent research, observation, and discussion. 3 unit 
Second semester. T, 2:15 and arranged. 


Tue TEAcHING oF Matuematics. For description see Mathematics 228. 


%* * * 


A wide range of graduate work in Education leading to the various crede1 
tials as well as to the degree of Master of Arts is offered under the auspices « 
the Claremont Graduate School. 


English 


English 1 or its equivalent is prerequisite for all other departmental course 
English 50 and History 1 are required of all students intending to concentra 
in the Department of English. 

A reading knowledge of at least one language and literature other th: 
English, as well as high school preparation in Latin, is strongly recommende 
In most graduate schools, candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosopl 
are required to have a reading knowledge of two foreign languages. 

Electives should be chosen, in consultation with the adviser, from cours 
in Speech and Dramatics, foreign literature, the history of England, tl 
history of philosophy, and (especially for students interested in writin; 
elementary applied art. 

Transfer students may offer equivalent courses pursued at other colleges | 
fulfillment of these requirements and recommendations. | 


CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON LITERATURE 


Students who are concentrating in literature must choose from each of tl 
four groups below at least the number of units specified: 


Group I. (9 units): ENGLIsH I0I or 155 Or 153 OF 154. 
Group II (6 units): ENGLIsH 103 or 105. 

Group III (6 units): ENGLIsH 104 or I92 or 193. 

Group IV (6 units): ENcLIsH 194 and 195. 
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A brief reading list, designed to acquaint students with the major figures in 
literature, will supplement course assignments in the program of concentration. 
The books on this list, many of which will already have been read in course, 
will be included in the comprehensive examination. 


CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON WRITING 


The following pattern of courses must be completed, for a total of at least 
27 units, by students concentrating in writing: 


1. Upper-division courses in composition (111, 151; Speech and Dramatics 
112): 6 to 12 units. Note that certain courses in composition may be repeated 
for credit under proper conditions. 


2. English ror or 153 or 154 or 155: 6 units. 
3. English 103 or 104 or 105 or 194: 6 to 9 units. 
4. English 192 and 193: 6 units. 


A course in elementary applied art, taken in the Freshman or Sophomore 
year, is strongly recommended to students who intend to concentrate with 
an emphasis on writing. 

A list of readings, stressing the principles of literary criticism and illus- 


trating the theory and techniques of writing, will supplement regular course- 
work in this program of concentration. 


Information concerning Honors programs and projected graduate work in 
English may be had from the Departmental Staff. 


1a, 1b. Enoitso: AN Inrropuctory Courss. Departmental Staff. A brief 
teview of the fundamentals of composition; instruction and practice in 
writing; reading and study of a few important literary types. Normally 
prerequisite for all other departmental courses. Students with marked 
deficiencies in the use of English may be required to meet for a fourth hour 
(arranged). 3 units. Section meetings MWF, 8; TTAS, 8; MWF, g. Scction 
of 1b first semester for specially qualified students TTAS, 9. 


50a, 50b. Great EncuisH Autuors. Mrs. Jordan, Mr. Purpus, Mr. Weismiller. 
A study of selected works of poetry and prose as representative major 
sontributions to the literature of our cultural heritage. First semester: 
Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, and readings in the English lyric. Second semester: 
Swift, Pope, Wordsworth, Carlyle, Arnold, Yeats, Eliot. No student will be 
idmitted to the second semester of the course who has not completed English 
joa or an equivalent. 3 units. MWF, 11; TTAS, 9. 


§6. InrRopuction To Portry. Mr. Holmes. A study of the principal aims 
ind techniques of poetry. Readings in a wide variety of poetic types. 3 units. 
“irst semester. TTAS, zo. 


§7- InrRopuction to Drama. Mr. Kocher. Great plays of various periods 
rom the classic Greek to the present day; as extensive reading as time will 
ermit. 3 units. First semester. MWF, zo. 
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58. InrropucTION To Prosz Fiction. Mr. Fussell, Mr. Beatty. A geners 
survey of important works in prose fiction with emphasis upon selectec 
novels—English, American, and continental—from the eighteenth century t 
the present. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10; TTAS, 9. 


63. Exposrrory Wririnc. Mr. Bracher. A course in the principal method 
used in explaining processes, theories, and the results of special investigation: 
The course is designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes furthe 
practice in expository writing, especially the student who is preparing for 
career in business or one of the professions, such as law, medicine, or scientifi 
research. Enrollment limited to 25 students. 3 units. Second semeste 


T, 1:15-3:05, and Th, 1:15. 


64. Narrative aNd Descriptive Wrirtinc. Mr. Wetsmiller. A cours 
for students who, having shown some ability as writers in English 
or its equivalent, wish to continue with the basic creative problems of narr: 
tion and description. Laboratory exercises, assigned problems, and discussioi 
This course is a prerequisite for English 111 and 151. Enrollment limited t 
25 students each semester; if the registration for the course exceeds thi 
number, the selection of the students to take the course will be made aft 
the first class meeting. 3 units. First semester, TTAS, 9; second semeste 
TThS, 10. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


English 1 or an equivalent is prerequisite for all advanced courses i 
English. 


tora, 101b. THE RENAISSANCE IN ENciAND. Mr. Strathmann. English liter 
ture of the Renaissance, chiefly non-dramatic, with emphasis upon Renaissan 
thought and the development of English literary forms. In the first semest 
the principal writer studied is Spenser; in the second semester, Milton. 3 unit 
MWF, 9. | 


103a, 103b. LrreraTuRE OF THE EIGHTEENTH Century. Mr. Bracher. A su 
vey of English literature from 1660 to 1800. Main topics: first semeste 
Restoration drama, neo-classic literary theory, the works of Dryden, Swi 
and Pope; second semester, the beginnings of the novel, pre-romantic poett 
Dr. Johnson and his circle. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


04a, 104b. LrreraTURE oF THE NineTeENTH Century. Mr, Fussell, 
Mulhauser. An intensive study of the major poets and prose-writers of tl 
period, with emphasis on literature as (1) an artistic expression of the lil 
emotions, and ideas of the individual writer, and as (2) a reflection of tl 
important, intellectual, historical, and literary movements of the centur 
First semester, writers of the Romantic period; second semester, writers — 
the Victorian period. 3 units TTAS, 9. 


105a, 105b. AMmeErIcAN Lrrerature. Mrs. Jordan, Mr. Holmes. The literatu 
of the United States, from the colonial period to the twentieth century, W! 
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emphasis upon the development of a national culture. Representative writers 
studied are, in the first semester, Edwards, Irving, Cooper, Emerson, Thoreau, 
and Hawthorne; in the second semester, Poe, Melville, Whitman, Mark Twain, 
Henry James, and Dreiser. 3 units. TTAS, zo. 


111. THe Suorr Story. Mr. Weismiller. Practice in the writing of short 
stories and sketches. Consideration of the critical principles of the short 
story and criticism of both student and professional work. (A student who 
has completed both English 111 and English 151 may repeat one of these 
courses for credit.) Enrollment limited to 25 students. Prerequisite: English 
64 and permission of the instructor. 3 units. First semester. T, 1:15-3:05, and 
TA, 1:15. 


151. Creative Writinc. Mr. Weismiller. Supervised practice in the forms 
of creative writing, selected according to the needs and abilities of the stu- 
dents enrolled in the course. (A student who has completed both English 111 
and English 151 may repeat one of these courses for credit.) Enrollment 
limited to 25 students. Prerequisites: English 64 and permission of the 
instructor. 3 units. Second semester. T, 2:7 5-3:05, and Th, 1:15. 


153. Cwaucer. Mrs. Jordan. A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative 
and dramatic poet of the transition from the medieval to the modern world. 
3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


154. THe EncuisH Lancuace. Mr. Bracher. A survey of the English language 
from its origins to the present. Principles of linguistic change, as an aid to 
the understanding of modern English usage. Especially recommended to 
prospective teachers. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 

} 


155a, 155b. Suaxesprare. Mr. Strathmann. A study of the principal 
plays and of Shakespeare’s career as a dramatist, with attention to the 
working conditions of the Elizabethan stage and collateral reading in drama- 
tists contemporary with Shakespeare. First semester, mainly comedies and 
histories; second semester, mainly tragedies. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


192. Contemporary Nove.ists. Mr. Mulhauser. A study of the novels of 
James, Lawrence, Joyce, Woolf, and Faulkner, with emphasis upon the prin- 
ciples of narrative art and the philosophical points of view of these novelists. 
3 units. Second semester. MFW, zo. 


193. Contemporary Ports. Mr. Weismiller. Poets of the twentieth century, 
Gerard Manley Hopkins to the present, studied in the light of the great 
poetic tradition. 3 units. First semester. MWF, zo. 


194. Lrrerary Criticism. Mr. Fussell, Mr. Holmes. A study of the principles 
of literary criticism. Selected readings in the masterpieces of criticism from 
ancient times to the present, with emphasis on the theories and forms of 
poetry, fiction, and drama. 3 units. First semester. Two sections: WF, 
2:15-3:30. 
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195. READINGS IN Encuisy Lrrerature. Mr. Holmes, Mr. Fussell. A seminar 
open to seniors concentrating in English. Lectures, readings, and reports 
directed toward a synthesis, on the student’s part, of his work in English, 
3 units. Second semester. Two sections: WF, 2:15-3:30. | 


196. Prosrems oF Writine. Mr. Weismiller. A specialized course in ad. 
vanced composition; group and individual conferences. Prerequisites: English 
64, 111 and 151 and permission of instructor. 1 or 2 units. Second semester, 
one hour a week. Arranged. 


Cuaracter PRESENTATION IN Dramatic Lirerature. For description sec 
Speech and Dramatics 61a, 61b. | 


PLaywritine. For description see Speech and Dramatics 112a-112b. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 

I-116a, b. SHakespEare. Mr. Gray, Mr. Hard. Year course. MWF, 11. Credi' 
will not be given for both I-116 and 155. 

J-1r9. Apvancep Wririne. Mr. Armour. Registration limited. Year course 
TTAS, 10. 

I-rara, b. American Sociar Lrrerature. Mr. Foster. Year course. MWF, 11 
I-144. Tue Romantic Ports. Mr. Armour. Year course. MWF, 8. Credit wil 
not be given for I-144 and English. TO4a. | 


The opportunity for graduate work in English provided in the Claremon 
Graduate School is quite extensive. The student who purposes to go on int 
graduate study is advised to plan his whole course from at least as early a. 
his junior undergraduate year. 


Geography 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


V-103. THe Naturat SETtinc oF THE SouTHwEsT. Miss Smith. First semes 
ter. (Continuation in second semester by permission only.) TTh, 2:15-4:05. 


Geology 


Geology 1 is an introductory survey course. It is designed to give a genera 
appreciation of the features and processes at the earth’s surface to the non 
technical student and is a prerequisite for most of the more advanced worl 
in the department. The other courses are designed for persons intending t 
specialize in geology or a related science. | 


A student concentrating in geology should include courses 1, 2, 59, 10: 
II0, 112, 181, 182, an approved summer field course, and either 107 or 15! 
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Required in other departments: Mathematics 1, 65; Physics 51; Chemistry 1, 
and a reading knowledge of German, Spanish or French (German preferred). 
Geology 161 and Pre-Engineering 7 and 4o are desirable. In exceptional 
cases courses in biology may be substituted for those in physics and chemistry. 
Rarely the requirement of a summer field course is waived. 


Seniors graduating in geology must write an acceptable thesis based on 
work done in Geology 181, 182, and take a 2 or 3 hour written examination 
on the fundamentals of geology, followed by a brief oral examination on 
topics suggested by the thesis or the examination paper. 


Astronomy-Geology Concentration. Required courses: Astronomy 51 and 
02; Geology 59, 110, and 112, plus 11 additional upper-division units 
selected from Astronomy 103 and 180 (or in exceptional cases Astronomy 155 
or 156), and Geology 107 and 151. The comprehensive examination will con- 
sist of one 3-hour examination in astronomy and one 3-hour examination in 
veology. 


tatb. Inrropuction to Grotocy. Mr. Shelton. A survey of geologic prin- 
siples and processes, and of earth history. Must be accompanied by Geology 2. 
3 units. MWF, 10. 


xa-2b. LaBoraTory AND Fietp Trips SupPLEMENTING GeoLocy 1a-1b. Staff. 
Jpen to students who are taking or have taken Geology 1 or its equivalent. 
>rerequisite for all more advanced courses in geology except 59. Fee $3.00 
‘ach semester. x unit. W or Th, 1:15-4:05. 


39. Mrneratocy, INcLupinc CrystattocrapHy. Mr. Woodford. Prerequisite, 
uigh school chemistry or equivalent. Two class and two laboratory periods. 


~aboratory fee $4.00. 4 units. First semester. Class WF, 11; laboratory, 
[and F, 1:15-4:05. 


(02. Evementary Frerp Grotocy. Mr. Shelton. Field methods; geologic 
napping; spring recess trip; writing of geologic reports. Prerequisite: Geology 
‘10, completed or in progress. Desirable, Geology 112. Second semester. 
} units. Arranged. 


04. Fietp Grotocy. Mr. Shelton. A summer field course in geologic 
napping. 6 units. Prerequisite: Geology 102 and 110. 


‘07a-107b. INVERTEBRATE PaLrontotocy. Mr. Woodford. Prerequisite, 
seology 1 and 2. Two class and one laboratory periods first semester; one 
lass and two laboratory periods second semester. Laboratory fee $6.00 each 
emester. 3 units. Arranged. 


10. Prtrotocy. Mr. Woodford. The study of rocks without the aid of a 
olarizing microscope. Prerequisite: Geology 1, 2 and 59. Second semester. 
[wo class and two laboratory periods. 4 units. Laboratory fee $4.00. WF, 11, 
aboratory, T and F, 1:15-4:05. 
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112. Srructurat Grotocy. Mr. Shelton. Structural features of sedimentary, 
igneous and metamorphic rocks; deformation of the earth’s crust; practice in 
laboratory methods for dealing with geological problems in three dimensions. 


Prerequisite: Geology 110. First semester. Two class and one laboratory 


periods. 3 units. Laboratory fee $4.00. Arranged. 


151a-151b. PzrrocrapHy. Mr. Shelton. The optical properties of crystals; 
study of minerals and rocks with the petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: 
Geology 110. Two class and one laboratory periods first semester; one class 
and two laboratory periods second semester. Laboratory fee $5.00 first semes- 
ter; $8.00 second semester. 3 units. Arranged. 


161a, 16tb. ApvaNcep GENERAL GroLocy. Mr. Woodford. History ol 
geology, weathering, sedimentary rocks, geomorphology, geologic time, vol. 
canology, ore deposits. Prerequisites: Geology 110, one year of college mathe. 
matics, and physics and chemistry of high school or college grade. Three clas: 
periods, or two classes and one laboratory each week. 3 units. Arranged 


(Omitted in 1952-53.) 


181, 182. GxoLocicaL INvEsTIGATION AND RzsgarcH. Staff. 3 units. Labora. 
tory fee $4.00 each semester. Arranged. 


es * # 


Graduate work in Geology with special reference to Petrography is offerec 
under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


German 


A program of concentration in German consists of a minimum of 18 units ir 
courses numbered above 100 and 6 additional units in German or in a relatec 
field selected according to the student’s needs and interests. Special program 
for students interested in German Literature, translation, library work, 0 
post graduate work in German can be had from the department. 


ra-tb. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. Mr. Baumann, Miss Wagner. The acquire 
ment of a small working vocabulary. Constant ear-training, and as mucl 
practice in speaking as time permits. Daily exercises in reading and writing 
The essentials of grammar. Etymology. Comment on German life. 3 unit: 
MWF, 9, 11; TTAS, 9. 


53a-53b. ApvaNcep German. Mr. Baumann. More advanced Germa! 
language study through intensive reading of selected German works, wit! 
collateral reading in the field of the student’s individual interest—literar) 
social, or scientific. Continued practice in German conversation. Som 
attention to an understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austri: 
and Switzerland. Prerequisite, German 1 or an equivalent. 3 units. TTAS, ¢ 
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1o2a, 102b. ApvANCED CoNVERSATION, READINGS AND ‘TRANSLATION. Miss 
Wagner. Intensive critical readings of masterpieces of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Drill in written and oral expression. This course is 
also designed for those interested in translating and summarizing in English 
reports given in German. Prerequisites, German 53 or equivalent. 3 units. 


TThS, 10. 


toga, rogb. GERMAN LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Miss 
Wagner. With special reference to the cultural, economic and political 
history of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite, German 53 or 
equivalent. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


113a, 113b. GERMAN CLAssics OF THE EIGHTEENTH CeNnTurRY. Miss Wagner. 
A study of the outstanding works and personalities of the period with 
particular attention to the social and political life of Germany. Prerequisite, 


German 53 or equivalent. 3 units. MWF, 10. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


158a, 158b. Moprern German Literature. Mr. Baumann. The development 
of German Literature from 1880 to the present with reference to the political 
and social changes during that period. 3 units. Arranged. 


160a, 160b. Survey oF GERMAN LirEraturE. Mr. Baumann. The develop- 
ment of German Literature from earliest times to the present. 3 units. 
Arranged. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


x * * 


Under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School graduate work is 
offered in various phases of German Literature with special emphasis on the 


modern field. 


Government 


In addition to preparation for more effective citizenship, concentration in Gov- 
ernment is suggested for students planning careers in law, teaching, journalism, 
research, public relations, civil service or the foreign service. The department 
will gladly advise students regarding opportunities in these fields and will 
assist in developing programs of study designed to meet basic requirements. 


General Requirement: Government 51 and 52 are normally prerequisite 
for all other courses in the Department. Exceptions should be cleared with the 
departmental staff. 


Lower Division Prerequisites for Concentration: The following courses 
should be completed by the end of Sophomore year: History 1; Government 51, 
52; Economics 51, 52. The introductory course in Sociology is strongly recom- 
mended and also the elementary course in statistics and a semester of accounting. 


Program of Concentration: A minimum of 24 upper division units in 
Government, including in each case Government 104, 125, 154, 157, 182, 
183, and 6 upper division units from one of these fields: Economics, History, 
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Sociology. These combinations are especially recommended: in Economies 
103 and 10g or 104 and 110; in History 107a, b, 113a, b; Sociology 102 and 
111. Each student’s program shall be arranged in consultation with the 
departmental staff. A reading and speaking knowledge of at least one modern 
foreign language is strongly advised, particularly for students having any 
intention whatever of seeking positions in foreign service or foreign trade. 


Junior Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning of 
the Junior year are eligible to concentrate in Government, provided the 
prerequisites are met before entrance or can be met during the Junior year. 


Three Year M.A. Program: Proximity and cooperation between Pomona 
College and the Claremont Graduate School make it conveniently possible 
for students so interested to plan, beginning with their junior year, a three- 
year program enabling them to earn both the B.A. and M.A. degrees. In 
addition, the Claremont Summer Session, sponsored jointly by the four 
Associated Colleges in Claremont, makes it feasible for those desiring to 
continue their academic work throughout the year either to accelerate their 
programs or to enroll for courses in education that would enable them, 
within the three year period, also to obtain certificates for teaching in the 
high schools or junior colleges of California. Any student interested in 
pursuing such a program is invited to confer with the Department. 


* * * 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Pomona College believes that its graduates should be familiar with the eco 
nomic and political foundations of American life. To this end the Department: 
of Economics and Government have organized a year course in Americar 
economic and political institutions through which students who cannot tak« 
a full year in each subject may nevertheless gain some understanding of bott 
fields. This course combines a semester’s study of economics with anothe) 
semester devoted to American Government and the formal classwork is sup 
plemented by a series of special lectures which all students are expected t 
attend. These lectures (which are open to other students and faculty as well’ 
are designed to present the insights of persons who have had practical experi 
ence in business and government and the speakers are chosen from leaders i 
government, industry, finance, labor and law. 


That part of the course pertaining to economic institutions (Economics 51, 
is offered only during the fall term and that pertaining to politics (Governmen 
52) only in the spring but students may begin the course at whichever time bes 
suits their schedules. The combined course may be offered in fulfillment of on: 
of the requirements for distribution in the lower division. For outline o 
contents and time schedule see regular course descriptions under the respectiv' 
departments. 


GOVERNMENT 


Government 51. Inrropuction To Po.rticat Science. Staff. The aims of thi 
course are to survey principles, processes and institutions which are essenti 
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‘or a mature understanding of the problem of government in the modern 
world; to take note of the mutual interdependence of the several social sciences; 
ind to describe the use of objective methods in political analysis. 3 units. First 


emester. MWF, 8, 11; TTAS, 9, ro. 


Sovernment 52. AMERICAN GovERNMENT. Staff. A study of the American 
yystem of constitutional government, mainly on the national level but with 
some attention to the powers and functions of states, counties, and cities. 
imphasis is given to the U. S. Constitution, democracy, federalism, and the 
‘unctions of Congress, the Executive Branch and the Federal Courts. May be 
sombined with Economics 51 to enable students who cannot devote more than 
ix hours to the two fields to do some basic work in each. 3 units. Second 


iemester. MWF, 8, 11; TTAS, 8, 9, 10. 


Advanced Courses 


Government 51 and 52 together comprise the foundation course in govern- 
nent and are normally prerequisites for all advanced courses. Exceptions 
hould be cleared with the departmental staff. Required of all majors in govern- 
nent or international relations. 


(03. STaTE AND Loca GoverNMENT. Staff. An examination of trends 
ind problems, both political and administrative, in state and local govern-| 
nent, with particular reference to California. Special attention given to 
reeds of students interested in education and municipal management. 3 
inits. Second semester. TT/AS, ro. 


(04. PrincrpLes of ApMinistraTIon. Mr. McDonald. A study of the forms and 
nodes of responsible administration in American government including the 
heory and practice of organization, fiscal and personnel management, 
neasurement of administrative efficiency, public relations and comparisons 
with business management. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


05. INnrropuction To Law. Mr. Lee. The nature of law, public and private, 
vith emphasis upon cases and materials illustrating the development of Anglo- 
American institutions. Some attention to theories of law or jurisprudence. A 
vackground for the professional study of law. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 10. 


06. Business Law. Mr. Darby. A survey of the law of contracts, agency, 
ales, negotiable instruments and other matters normally arising in the course 
of business. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. 


10. ProsremMs in ADMINISTRATION. Mr. Vieg. Intensive study of selected 
iroblems in local, state, national or international administration. An advanced 
ourse designed primarily for students preparing for government service or 
or graduate work in public administration. 3 units. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


25. Moprern Democracizs. Mr. Lee. A comparative study of political insti- 
utions in contemporary democratic states, including Great Britain, Canada, 
*rance, Switzerland, and one of the Scandinavian countries. 3 units. First 
emester. TTAS, ro. : 
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126. Soviet Ipzotocy AND Instrrutions. Mr. McDonald. An analysis of th 
assumptions, institutions and processes of Soviet life and a study of th 
evolution of Soviet politics, economics, and diplomacy from 1917 to thi 
present. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 10. 


154. American ConstiTuTIoNnAL Law. Mr. Darby. An analytical and his 
torical examination of the nature and extent of constitutional power in th 
United States. The separation of powers doctrine; federal-state relations; th 
powers of Congress and the President; constitutional guarantees of the right 
of individuals; suffrage, citizenship, and the civil liberties—religion, speecl 
and press. Principal emphasis will be placed on Supreme Court cases. 3 unit; 
Second semester. MWF, zo. . 


157. Parties AND Pressure Groups. Mr. McDonald. A study of the role of pai 
ties and pressure groups in democratic government, the nature of the America 
party-lobby system, party platforms and leaders, tactics of pressure group 
and the problem of civic indifference. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


160. Pusric Opinion AND Propacanpa. The role of individual and grou 
opinion in the modern state and world community, with particular consider: 
tion of propaganda and other pressure techniques developed to influence thi 
opinion. Contemporary problems will be emphasized. 3 units. Second semeste) 
(Omitted in 1952-53.) 


161, 162. Reapincs AND ResEARcH IN GovERNMENT. Staff. Reading program 
for students capable of independent study in fields of special interest n« 
included within the scope of regular courses including, when opportunit 
offers, research in nearby governmental agencies. Each program must b 
approved in advance by some member of the Departmental staff. 2 or 3 unit 
Arranged. 


165. AMERICAN Foreicn Retations. Mr. Darby. An historical study of th 
principal aspects and problems of American foreign policy since the Revolutic 
and a critical analysis of the formulation, content and direction of policy at th 
present time. Attention will be given to the part played by the President an 
the Congress in the conduct of foreign affairs. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, : 


167. INTERNATIONAL Poxitics AND OrcanizaTIon. Mr. Darby. A survey of tl 
realities of recent international politics accompanied by an extensive examin 
tion of the organization and functions of the League of Nations, the Unite 
Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and other regional arrang 
ments for collective security. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


180. Reapines In Mopern Soctat Institutions. Staff. A program of directe 
reading designed to give the student concentrating in Modern Social Instit 
tions an understanding of relationships among institutions, of their achiev 
ments and problems, and of their role and importance in contemporary Ame! 
can life. The reading will culminate in a written project. 3 units. First seme 
ter. Arranged. 
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(81. AmerIcaN Potiticat IpzAs AND INstrruTions. Mr. Lee. A pro-seminar on 
he political concepts, institutions, and processes evolved by the American peo- 
ole from colonial times to the present. Emphasis is placed upon “free govern- 
nent in the making.” Required of all students concentrating in Modern Social 
stitutions; also open to other qualified upper-division students. 3 units. 
Second semester. Arranged. 


(82. History oF PoxiticaL THoucut. Mr. Jones. A study of the major 
dolitical philosophers in Western civilization from Plato to and including 
Bentham. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 2:15. 


(83. PHILosopHy AND ScIENCE OF GovERNMENT. Mr. Lee. A survey 
of recent political theory, a review of politics, administration and law, 


ind an analysis of scientific method in social study. 3 units. Second semes- 
‘ef. MFW, 11. 


Honors Study 


Students of marked capacity are invited to arrange with the Department for 
snrollment in programs of independent study culminating in the presentation 
of a dissertation on some subject of special interest and significance. One half 
of the minimum requirement of 12 units may be met by Government 182 
ind 183 which together constitute the Senior seminar. 


sraTisties For Soctay Sctentists. For description see Economics 57. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION IN Business AND GovERNMENT. Mr. Benson. 
3 units. First semester. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Mr. Phelps. 3 units. Second semester. 


SEMINARS OFFERED BY DEPARTMENTAL STAFF IN 
| THE CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 
202, AMERICAN ConsTITUTIONAL DeveLopMENT. Mr. Darby. 
232. Pusiic OPINION AND Pustic Poticy. Mr. Lee. 


For other seminars open to qualified seniors consult the catalog of The 
claremont Graduate School and confer with the Department. 


History 


General requirement: History 1, or its equivalent, is a-prerequisite for all 
other courses in history. 


Concentration requirements: Students planning to concentrate in History 
ire required to take History 1, 55, 140 and 190, as well as one semester of a 
sroseminar in History. They should also take Government 51, 52 
md Economics 51, 52 during the Freshman and Sophomore years. 
Juring Junior and Senior years, in addition to History 140, History 190, and 
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the proseminar, they are required to take at least 12 additional units of uppe 
division courses in History, and at least 6 units of upper division courses i 
a related field such as Economics, Government, Sociology, Religion, Literatur 
or Philosophy. A knowledge of foreign languages is of great value to studen) 
of history, and all concentrators are urged to achieve such proficiency. Mo: 
graduate schools require a reading knowledge of one foreign language for th 
M.A. and of two for the Ph.D. The courses in any program of concentratio 
should be carefully integrated, and should be planned in consultation with 
member of the History Department. All concentrators in History will writ 
three examinations of a comprehensive nature near the end of Senior year. On 
of these will be the same for all concentrators in History, and will deal wit 
the field as a whole, its point of view and method. In addition, each concer 
trator will select two from the following subjects in which to be examinec 
Ancient History; Europe, 312-1648; Europe since 1648; the United State 
Latin America; the Far East. 


Honors requirements: A student admitted to Honors Study in the Soci 
Sciences with History as his major field will, in addition to the program ‘ 
reading and conferences arranged with the member of the department wh 
acts as his adviser, participate in a seminar including the departmental facul 
and students in Honors, which will meet for the presentation of reports an 
discussion. Juniors will register for 141; Seniors will register for 191. A 
Honors thesis is required of all students in this program, and, near the end: 
Senior year, there will be a series of written comprehensive examinations : 
the major and minor fields as well as an oral examination. 


ta-tb. Tue DrveLopMENT oF WESTERN CivitizaTIon. The Department 
Staff. The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to the co 
temporary scene, and its spread throughout the world. Attention is paid 
the political, religious, intellectual, and economic forces of change. The ai) 
is to lay a foundation for the understanding of contemporary problems. | 
units. MWF, 8, 9; TTAS, 9. | 


55a, 55b. History or THE Unirep Srarzs. Mr. Sweet. The politic: 
economic, and cultural development of the United States from its beginnit 
as an outpost of European expansion to a position of independence and wor 
influence. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


ror. History or Greece. Mr. Carroll. A survey of ancient Greece from tl 
prehistoric age until the Roman conquest, with special emphasis on tl 
development and decay of the city-state and of Athenian democracy. Tl 
social, economic, and intellectual history of the period will be considert 
within the political frame of reference. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 1 
(Omitted in 1952-53.) 


102. History oF Rome. Mr. Carroll. A study of Rome from the beginnin 
of the city to the disappearance of the Empire. There will be special attentic 
to the problems of imperial administration, the causes of the decline of tl 
Empire, and the emergence of Christianity. 3 units. Second semester. MW 
ro. (Omitted in 1952-53.) | 
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103a, 103b. History or tHe Mipprz Aces. Mr. Learnihan. History of Europe 
from Constantine to Charles V, with special emphasis on the economic, 
political, intellectual, and religious developments and the institutions and 
ideals underlying the transition from Mediterranean to European civilization. 
The first semester covers the period 312-1054; the second semester 1054-1500. 
3 units. (Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1952-53.) MWF, 9. 


107a, 107b. History or Encianp. Mr. Gleason. The development of the 
main features of civilization in the British Isles. Emphasis is laid upon the 
evolution of religious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as the growth 
of political institutions. Thus the course is largely a study of the cultural 
heritage of America. First semester, Great Britain to 1688. Second semester, 
Great Britain since 1688. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


113a, 113b. Europe Since 1870. Staff. Political, economic, social, and 
intellectual developments will be studied with reference both to their intrinsic 
significance and to an understanding of contemporary Europe. Open to 


Sophomores who satisfy the instructor with regard to their preparation. 
3 units. MWF, ro. 


114. History or Russia. Mr. Gleason. A survey of Russian political, economic, 
and cultural history to 1917. This course may be followed by Government 
126 to constitute a year’s work in Russian History. 3 units. First semester. 
(Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1953-54.) TTAS, 10. 


tr7a, 117b. InreLLectuaL History or Europr. Mr. Learnihan. A study of 
che formation of the ideas and ideals significant in politics, religion, and 
science since classical times, their expression in literature and institutions, and 
heir influence on the development of society. (Offered in alternate years; 


‘0 be omitted in 1953-54.) MWF, 9. 


(20. THe Westwarp Movement in Nortu America. Mr. Kemble. A study 
of the migration of people, institutions, and ideas across the continent, from 
he establishment of the English colonies to the twentieth century. Some 
\ttention will be given to the parallel and overlapping movement of popula- 
jon in Canada. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 8. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


21. A History or Ipgas iy America. Mr. Sweet. An analysis of the main 
‘urrents in the intellectual history of the United States. Prerequisite: a college 
‘ourse in American history, or the permission of the instructor. Second semes- 


er. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


30. Mopern Maritime anv Nava History. Mr. Kemble. A study of the 
levelopment of sea power and commerce from the sixteenth century to the 
resent. The growth and character of the great mercantile marines, the 
volution of naval architecture, and the course and character of war at sea 
vill be considered. 3 units. First semester. (Offered in alternate years; to be 
mitted in 1952-53.) MWF, ro. 


32. Tue History of THE West Coast Repustics or SourH America. Mr. 
derring. Their colonial backgrounds and their development since independ- 
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ence. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 units. First semester. (Offered in alter 
nate years; to be omitted in 1953-54.) W, 7:30-9:45 p.m. 


133. THE History of ARGENTINA AND BraziL. Mr. Herring. Open to Junior 
and Seniors. 3 units. Second semester. (Offered in alternate years; to b 


omitted in 1953-54.) W, 7:30-9:45 p.m. 


134. THe Hisrory or Spatn AND Portucat. Mr. Herring. Emphasis will b 
given to the period from the 13th to the 17th centuries, as background fo 
the study of Latin America. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 units. First seme: 
ter. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1953-54.) Lh, 7:30-9:45 p.m 


135. THE CotoniaL Periop or Latin America. Mr. Herring. Some attentio 
will be given to the Indian background. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 unit: 
Second semester. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1953-54.) I/ 


72 30-9-45 p.m. 


136. Tue History or Mexico FROM COLONIAL TIMES TO THE PresENT Day 
Mr. Herring. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 units. First semester. (Offered i 
alternate years; omitted in 1952-53.) W, 7:30-9:45 p.m. 


137. THe History oF CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CarIBBEAN REPUBLIC 
Mr. Herring. Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 units. Second semester. (Offere 
in alternate years; omitted in 1952-53.) W, 7:30-9:45 p.m. | 


138a, 138b. Srupres in INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS Since 1800. Mr. Herrin, 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. 3 units. (Offered in alternate years; omitted i 


1952-53.) Th, 7:30-9:45 p.m. 


139a, 139b. Srupres In Latin AMERICAN AND IpertAN History. Mr. Herrin 
Additional readings and discussions designed to supplement History 132, 13 
134, 135, 136, 137, 138a, b and open with the permission of the instruct: 
only to students enrolled in one of those courses. The class will meet, 5-6, ¢ 
the same day as the course which it supplements. 1 unit. | 


140. THE Stupy or History. Mr. Learnthan. An introduction to the matu 
study of history. Topics to be considered will include: the philosophy 
history, schools of historical writing, historical bibliography, the techniqu 
of historical investigation, evidence and its interpretation. The course 
designed and required for concentrators in history in the first term of Juni 
year, but other Junior and Senior students may be admitted with the pc 
mission of the instructor. 3 units. First semester. TTh, 2:15-3:45. 


141a, 141b. History anp Historians. The Departmental Staff. A conside1 
tion of the theory and interpretation of History through the reading of 
selected group of great historical classics, and a study of the development 

historiography. Open only to students admitted to Honors Study in Histo. 
except by special arrangement with the department. 3 units. T, 7:30-9:30 Pi 


190. HustortcAL Proscems AND INTERPRETATION. Mr. Gleason. Readings ai! 
discussion of important aspects of European and American history. Conside: 
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tion of major historical developments and some of the most significant works 
dealing with the several fields of History. The course is designed and required 
for Seniors concentrating in History. Other Seniors may be admitted with 
the permission of the instructor. 3 units. Second semester. MW, 2:15 and 
arranged. 


rgia, 191b. SeLecrep Topics ror Hisroricat Investication. The Depart- 
mental Staff. Open only to students admitted to Honors Study in History 
sxcept by special arrangement with the department. 3 units. T', 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


PRO-SEMINARS 


The following courses are designed primarily for concentrators in history. 
Other students will be admitted with the permission of the instructor. It is 
ntended to offer at least one pro-seminar in European and one in United 
States history each year, but the subjects studied may vary from time to time. 
Similar instruction in the history of Latin America and the Far East is 
wvailable for Pomona Seniors in the offerings of Claremont Graduate School. 


(62. History oF THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. Mr. Gleason. An 
inalysis of the transition from Medieval to Modern Civilization. Intellectual, 
iocial, economic, and particularly religious developments will be studied from 
heir early manifestations in fourteenth century Italy to their culmination in 
1orthwestern Europe in the seventeenth century. 3 units. Second semester. 
Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1952-53.) MW, 2:15 and 
ranged. 


(65. NinereentH Century Evropsz. Mr. Gleason. A number of topics se- 
ected in accordance with the particular interests of the members of the class 
vill be studied more thoroughly than is possible in a lecture course. Each 
tudent will work on several topics and maximum use of original materials 
vill be made. First semester. MW, 2:15 and arranged. 


68. Contemporary Mippte Evropr. Mr. Meyer. The effects of the two 
vorld wars upon mid-European society, and the struggle for supremacy 
‘etween democracy, fascism, and communism. Prerequisite: History 113A, b. 
; units, First semester. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1952-53.) 
"TAS, ro. 
} 
70. History or Western America. Mr. Kemble. The exploration, economic 
xploitation, and settlement of Western North America by Spaniards, Rus- 
ians, and Anglo-Americans. Attention is given to the evolution of political, 
ultural, and economic institutions, and the opening of routes of communica- 
ion. Lectures and directed research in the splendid materials contained in 
he Henry R. Wagner Collection of History and Cartography of the North 
’acific and the Mason Library of California and Western American History. 
units. Second semester. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1952- 


3.) MW, 2:15 and arranged. 
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172. AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, 1763-1828. Mr. Sweet. A study of significan 
aspects of American political, economic, and intellectual history between thi 
closing years of the Colonial Period and the Age of Jackson. 3 units. Firs 
semester. (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1953-54.) MW, 2:1 
and arranged. 


History or Cutna. For description see Oriental Affairs 103a, 103. 
JapanssE History AND Cu.Ture. For description see Oriental Affairs 111. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
III-too. Economic CHANGE IN THE Unitep States. Mr. Britt. Year course 
TTAS, 10. | 
IIL-106. Prostems or INTERNATIONAL Retations. Mr. Mann. First semestei 
MWFE, 8. . 
IIl-107. Tue InrerpreTaTION oF History. Mr. Mann. Second semeste: 
MWF, 8. | 
II[-118. American INTELLECTUAL AND CutTurat History. Mr. White. Yea 
course. TTA and arranged. 
V-114. Procress AND MEANING oF THE ScrENces. Miss Smith. Year cours 
Arranged hours. 
Senior Humanitiss. Staff. Discussion of the contemporary American sceni 
Year course. MWF, 9. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 
These offerings are designed primarily for graduate students, but 
are open to qualified Seniors by permission of the chairman of the 
department and the instructor. 


201. SrupiEs In Evropz Since 1914. Mr. Cooke. Second semester. 5 unit 
W, 4-6 and 7:30-9:30 p.m. | 
209. AMericaAN Diptomatic History. Mr. Cooke. First semester. 5 unit 
Th, 4-6 and 7:30-9:30 p.m. | 
228a, 228b. Tue Unirep STATEs IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Mr. Bradle 
5 units. MTh, 8-10 p.m. 


Mathematics 


Requirements for concentration: In addition to the basic courses of Math 
matics ra, b or 52a, and 65a, b, it is necessary to take the following course 
Mathematics 118, 119, 125, 151a, b, and at least three more upper division ¢ 
graduate units in the department of Mathematics*. The remaining six uni 
may be taken in Mathematics* or selected from Physics 113a-b, 1918, } 
Astronomy 155. 


| 
] 


*Mathematics 228 may not be offered in fulfillment of requirements fi 
concentration. 
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_ Mathematics 1a, b is normally prerequisite for all other work in the depart- 
ment. Students who have had trigonometry in high school may take an 
examination in mathematics on the Saturday preceding registration. If a 
satisfactory grade is made on this examination, the student may enroll in 
Mathematics 52a if he so desires. 


1a, tb. InTRopucTiIon To Cotteck Maruematics. Departmental Staff. While 
this course prepares students for work in the calculus, it is at the same time 
comprehensive enough to provide in itself a general mathematical background. 
[t is designed for students who have not had trigonometry, but is open to 
students who do not wish or are not able to qualify for the alternative 
described above. It includes college algebra, trigonometry, and an introduction 
to analytic geometry and calculus. 3 units. MWF, 10; MWF, 11; TTAS, 9. 


52a, 52b. PLANE AND Sotip ANALytic Grometry. Mr. Tolsted. First semester: 
straight line, conic sections, higher plane curves in various coordinated sys- 
ems. Second semester: planes, curved surfaces, space curves, mathematical 
ogic and non-Euclidean geometries. Prerequisite to 52b is either Mathematics 


{ or 52a. Credit will not be given for both Mathematics 1 and 52a. 3 units. 
UWF, 11. 


35a, 65b. DirFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL Catcutus. Staff. This is a standard 


sourse in the theory and application of the calculus. Prerequisite Mathematics 
{ Or 52a. 3 units. MWF, 9; TTAS, 9. 


18. HicHer Atcesra. Mr. Jaeger. Permutations, combinations, probability, 
nomial and multinomial theorems, summation of series, and other algebraic 
opics. Prerequisite Mathematics 65 or permission of instructor. 3 units. First 
emester. TTAS, 10. 


19. THrory or Equations. Mr. Tolsted. The theory and solution of alge- 
yraic and transcendental equations; determinants and matrices. Prerequisite 
Mathematics 65 or permission of instructor. 3 units. Second semester, TTAS, 10. 


25. InrerMepraTE Catcuus. Mr. Hamilton. Topics not taken up in Mathe- 
natics 65, with special emphasis on multiple integrals, partial differentiation, 
nd series with applications of each of these. Prerequisite Mathematics 65. 
units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


51a, 151b. DirFereNTIAL Equations. Mr. Hamilton. A general course in the 
heory, solution, and application of differential equations. Mathematics 125 
aust be taken before or concurrently with this course. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


52a, 152b. Apvancep Catcutus. Mr. Tolsted. Limits, sequences, continuity, 
nproper integrals, uniform convergences, Taylor and Fourier series, partial 
€rivatives, multiple integrals, line and surface integrals, Green and Stokes 


Theorems. 3 units. TT/AS, 9. 


85. Vector Anatysis. Mr. Hamilton. Algebra and calculus of vectors; 
ivergence and Stokes’ theorems. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. 


94. Maruematicat Statistics. Mr. Hamilton. The mathematical basis for 
atistical theories and methods with applications from various fields. Pre- 
>quisite, Mathematics 65a, b. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 10. 
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195a, 195b. AcruartaL Maruematics. Mr. Jaeger. Finite differences, interpo- 
lation formulas, approximations, summations, probability. Prerequisite Mathe- 
matics 65 and 118. 3 units. Arranged. (195b omitted in 1952-53.) 


198a, 198b. SeLectep Topics in HicHER Matuemartics. Staff. Special work 
or reading not included in the preceding will be offered in this course. 3 units. 
Arranged. | 


MaTHEMATIcAL Puysics. For description see Physics 1g1a-1g1b. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The following courses, listed among the offerings of the Claremont Grad- 
uate School, are open to superior undergraduates who have satisfied the 
prerequisites. . 


200a, 200b. Numser Tueory. Miss Walton. Properties of integers, linear anc 
quadratic congruences, and algebraic numbers. Prerequisite Mathematics 65, 
3 units. MWF, ro. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


205, 205b. DirrerentiaL Grometry. Mr. Tolsted. The study of curves and 
surfaces in three dimensional Euclidean space, introducing the tensor calculu: 
(the principal mathematical tool in the study of the theory of relativity) 
Prerequisites Mathematics 52b or equivalent and Mathematics 152. 3 units 
Arranged. 


210a, 210b. Comprex VartasLz. Mr. Hamilton. Algebra and calculus 0: 
complex variables; infinite series; Cauchy’s Theorem and consequences 
including Taylor and Laurent expansions and classification of singularities. 
entire functions; meromorphic functions. Prerequisite, Mathematics 152. | 


units. Arranged. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


21sa, 215b. Reat VariasLe. Mr. Tolsted. Fundamentals of the theory o 
functions of a real variable. Introducing abstract spaces, measure theory, anc 
Lebesque integration. Prerequisite, Mathematics 152. 3 units. (Omitted 1 
1952-53.) 


228. Tue TEacuine or Matuemartics is offered during the Claremont Sum 
mer session. | 


PRE-ENGINEERING 


In the following courses three hours of work per week are required for eac 
unit. It is necessary that the student attend class on the hour agreed upon fo 
the lecture, but it is not mandatory that the laboratory work be done in onl 
one or two periods. Credit will not be given for only 1 unit of work. 


The letters a, b, c, d, refer to units of work, each letter being 
associated with one unit. All units are available each semester. A 
student may enroll in any unit for which he is qualified. 
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7a, 7b, 7¢, 7d. ENcINEERING Drawine. Mr. Burnham. A beginning course in 
mechanical drawing and applied geometry. Includes lettering, orthographic 
projection, visualization of simple objects, and making working drawings of 
machine assemblies. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing period 
MTWTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


40a, 40b, 40c, 4od. Descriptive Grometry. Mr. Burnham. Prerequisite: 
Engineering Drawing 7a and 7b, or previous drawing experience. Theory and 
principles of projection including points, lines, planes, shades and shadows, 
plane sections and development of surfaces, and intersections of surfaces. 
Practical problems from the student’s chosen field will be given towards the 
end of 4od. 1 or 2 units per semester. For a well rounded course 40a should 
be taken immediately after Engineering Drawing 7. Study and drawing 
period MT WTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


tora, 101b, rorc, rord. Axcuirecture. Mr. Burnham. Prerequisite: Engi- 
neering Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 4ob, and sufficient knowledge of physics that 
the student is at least conversant with the subjects of mechanics, heat, sound, 
electricity, and light. Basic work in architectural design including considera- 
tion of construction details, materials, wiring, lighting, plumbing, and heating. 
I or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing period MT WTA or F, 315-4; 
lecture hour arranged. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


102a, 102b, 102c, 102d. Mzcuanisms. Mr. Burnham. Prerequisite: Engineer- 
ing Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 4ob, Physics 51a. Practice in the graphical solution 
of structures, gears, cams, and machine mechanisms, using the principles of 
statics and kinematics. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing period 


MIWTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


103a, 103b, 103c, 103d. TopocrapHicaL Drartinc. Mr. Burnham. Prereq- 
uisite: Engineering Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 4ob. Practice in the making of topo- 
graphical maps and the construction of models. 1 or 2 units per semester. 


Study and drawing period MTWTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


to4a, to04b, ro4c, 104d. Propuction ItLusrration. Mr. Burnham. Prereq- 
uisite: Engineering Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 40b, 4oc, 40d. Practice in the making 
of isometric, oblique, and diametric sketches and drawings including the use 
of special instruments. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing period 


MIWTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


(05a, 105b, ro5c, 105d. Dezsicn or Macuine Evements. Mr. Burnham. Pre- 
equisite: Engineering Drawing 102a, 102b, 102c, 102d. The design of 
nachines from the student’s chosen field. 2 units per semester. Study and 
lrawing period MTWTA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. (Omitted 
N 1952-53.) 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT SUMMER SESSION 


0. Surveyine. Mr. Jaeger. 3 units. Offered in Claremont Summer Session. 
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Military Science 


The College maintains an Infantry Unit, Senior Division, of the Reserv 
Officers’ Training Corps, established under the National Defense Act for thi 
purpose of training students to become officers of the Army of the Unite 
States. During the past year the emphasis of this training has been change 
so that the ROTC now constitutes the principal source of procurement 0 
junior officers for the Regular Army with the general purpose of providin; 
officers for the Officers’ Reserve Corps and National Guard. Those student 
who successfully complete the four year course will be tendered commission 
as second lieutenants of Infantry in the Organized Reserve Corps, while thos 
of outstanding proficiency will be offered a similar opportunity in th 
Regular Army. , 

The courses include both classroom and out-of-doors instruction. Instru 
tion in military theory has been greatly expanded since World War II an 
covers the basic technical knowledge required of a lieutenant in the Unite 
States Army. One drill period a week provides an opportunity for th 
practical application of command and assists in the improvement of the postur 
and physical coordination of the student. Special emphasis is placed on th 
development of the qualities of leadership throughout the course. The pois 
acquired by the student and his experience in the art of command may t 
applied in any walk of life. 

The instructors in the department are officers of the United States Army di 
tailed for duty at the college by the Department of the Army. The most moder 
weapons, equipment and types of instructional material are furnished to gi\ 
the students practical experience in handling such equipment. ) 

The four year course is divided into the basic course which consists of MS’ 
and MS II (each requiring two terms) and the advanced course which consis 
of MS III, MS IV (each requiring two terms) and one summer training cam) 
of six weeks duration. Enrollment in the basic or advanced course is volw 
tary. However, when a student has elected either course the completion of tk 
second year of that course becomes a prerequisite for graduation. 


The basic course is open to all physically fit male students who a 
American citizens.. Enrollment does not interfere with the participation : 
sports by the students nor in other activities of the college. Uniforms ar 
books for these course are issued to the students without charge. 

Military service during World War II furnishes a basis for credit for bas 
course instruction according to the individual’s length of service, type | 
training, and honorable discharge from the military or naval service 0 
United States. Credit is also allowed for prior Senior or Junior ROTC trai 
ing. Application for advanced standing must be made during registratio 
and discharges from the military or naval service or certificates showit 
successful completion of ROTC courses at other schools should be presenti 
at that time. | 

Enrollment in the advanced course (MS III and IV) is limited to select: 
members who have completed the basic course, or have received equivale 
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credit because of military or naval service, and who enter into an agreement 
to attend one summer training camp. In consideration of this agreement, 
students receive cash allowances from the government equivalent to a 
scholarship of about $310.00 a year. All necessary expenses in connection 
with the training camp, including transportation to and from camp, food, 
housing, pay, uniform and medical attention are provided by the government. 

Regularly enrolled ROTC students may be deferred from induction and 
service under the Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1951. Stu- 
dents so deferred must agree to complete the basic course, if enrolled therein; 
to enroll in and complete the advanced course at the proper time, if accepted 
therefor; and upon completion or termination of the course of instruction 
therein, to accept a commission, if tendered; to serve on active duty for a 
period of not less than two years after receipt of such commission, subject to 
order by the Secretary of the Army; and to remain a member of a Regular 
or Reserve component of the Army until the eighth anniversary of the receipt 
of his commission unless sooner terminated. ; 


Graduating students who have maintained a high standing in military 
subjects may be designated by the Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
as “Distinguished Military Students” because of their demonstrated leadership, 
aptitude and academic proficiency. The Senior ROTC will provide the prin- 
cipal source of procurement of junior officers for the Regular Army through 
selection of distinguished military graduates of the Senior ROTC Units for 
direct Regular Army appointment without further mental examination. 
Through voluntary extended active duty-tours other graduates may be selected 
for appointment as officers of the regular army. 


tatb. Murrrary Science Coursz I. Staff. Military Organization; Military 
Policy of U. S., National Defense Act and ROTC; Evolution of Warfare; 
Maps and Aerial Photographs; Weapons and Marksmanship; First Aid and 
Hygiene; Military Problems of the U. S.; and Leadership, Drill, and Exercise 
of Command, 2% units. Class, TTh, 8, 9, or 10; M, 1:15-2:05. 


52a-52b. Muirrary Science Course u. Staff. Weapons and Marksmanship; 
Organization; Technique of Fire; Combat Formations; Scouting and Patrol- 
ling; Squad Tactics; and Leadership, Drill, and Exercise of Command. 24% 
units. Class, TTh, 8, 9 or 10; M, 1:15-2:05. 


103a-103b. Murirary Science Course ut. Staff. Weapons Organization; Gun- 
nery; Field Fortifications; Communications; Combat Intelligence; Estimate of 
the Situation and Combat Orders; Platoon and Company Tactics; Leadership, 
Drill, and Exercise of Command. 4 units. Class, MWF, 8 or 9; M, 1:15-2:05; 
and F, rz or 1:15. 


t40c. Mirirary Science ROTC Summer Camp. Staff. Military sanitation; 
themical warfare; safeguarding military information; drills and parades; 
veapons and marksmanship; information and education; interior guard duty; 
ness management; physical training and athletic; marches and _ bivouacs; 
actics and technique. 3 units. Six weeks in June and July at camp designated 
xy army commander. 
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154a-154b. Mauxirary Science Course tv. Staff. Military Administration; ) 
tary Teaching Methods; Motors and Transportation; Troop Movements; C 
mand and Staff; Psychological Warfare; Military Law and Boards; Organ 
tion; Communications; Supply and Evacuation; Battalion Tactics, Mili 
Team; Geographical Foundations of National Power; Leadership, Drill, 
Exercise of Command. 4 units. Class, MWF, 8 or 9; M, 1:15-2:05 and F 


OL LIPS: 


Advanced course students in Military Science are required to attend a s 
mer camp between their 1st year advanced and 2nd year advanced course 
which 3 units of credit are allowed toward graduation. 


Music 


Recognizing a dual function in its educational approach, the Music Def 
ment endeavors to meet the needs of both the general and the pre-professi 
student. It offers to the first type a wide selection of both participating 

non-participating courses, in order to aid him in giving music a place 
importance in ‘his future cultural life and experience. To the second t 
who enter the music profession as teachers and performers, the music con 
tration program affords a thorough and broad pre-professional training, ] 
ing to graduate study. 


Requirements for concentration: The following courses are required o} 
students concentrating in music: Music 1, 2, 55, 56, 104, 107, 159, and 
Students transferring from other institutions as upper-classmen should | 
the equivalent of the Lower Division courses (those under 100) before con 
to Pomona. Freshmen and transfer students will take a placement tesi 
theory*; information concerning this test may be obtained from the M 
Department. | 


Students must elect one of four areas of concentration before the ju: 
year. Each of these areas will include the courses required of all stud 
(listed above) as well as certain other courses as follows: | 


Composition: Music 113 and 158. | 
History: A choice of two of the following—Music 103, 160 and 163. 
Applied Music: Music 11, 61, 111, and 16t. 


General Music Concentration: A choice of any of the offerings of the 
Department that will include Applied Music, Group Activities, and _ 
Upper Division theory of history courses; this work must include 8 
hours of Upper Division units. 


° { 
Courses open to non-concentrators. The Department of Music offers a vai 
of courses and musical activities to non-concentrators, including music app} 


“Transfer credit for previous college theory study will be determined by the resu) 
the placement test. | 
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ation (53), theory (4), history (103, 104), and piano literature (112). Vocal 
and instrumental Applied Music may be taken by the non-concentrator for 
credit if accompanied or preceded by Music 1 and 2, or Music 4. Group activi- 
ties open to all students include Choir (57), Orchestra (58), Band (59), and 
Chamber Music (60). 


THEORY, APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 


ta-tb. Eremenrary Harmony. Mr. Loucks, Mrs. Briggs. Thorough ground- 
ing in the fundamentals of music through the mediums of hearing, singing, 
writing, and the keyboard. Study of major and minor modes; all diatonic 
triads, and seventh chords and all non-chordal tones. Harmonic analysis of 
melodies. Four-part writing based on the techniques of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Prerequisite, knowledge of time signatures, simple key signatures, 
and ability to read a simple hymn at the piano. Credit for this course is given 
only when accompanied by 2a-2b. 3 units. MWF, 9 or 1:15. 


2a-2b. Ear TRAINING AND SicHT Sincine. Mr. Loucks, Mrs. Briggs. Training 
in melodic, rhythmic and harmonic relationships through singing and dicta- 
tion. Keyboard practice in simple modulations and cadential combinations. To 
be taken with 1a-r1b. 2 hours, 1 unit. MW, zo or 1:15; TTA, 10 or 1:15. 


4a-4b. Marertats of Music. Mr. Kohn. This course is designed to give a 
thorough elementary understanding of the materials of music—harmony, 
melody and rhythm—and to develop facility in reading and notating music. 
Discussion of these materials from a historical as well as a theoretical view- 
point will be part of the course, which aims at the development of the student’s 
comprehension of all the factors that enter into the musical experience. The 
work will comprise written exercises, sight-singing, supplementary listening, 
and selected readings. This course is intended for the general student; credit 
for it may not be counted towards concentration in music. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


53a-53b. INTRODUCTION To Music. Mr. Dayton. Survey of the principal 
periods in music history from the Renaissance to the present; important com- 
posers, trends, forms, and musical aesthetics of each era. Detailed study and 
analysis of symphony, concerto, opera, chamber music, song and piano liter- 
ature. A non-technical listening course. No previous musical experience 


required. 2 units. MW, 2:15-3:30. 


55a-55b. Apvancep Harmony. Mr. Loucks, Mr. Kohn. A study of part- 
writing technique as found in the Bach Chorales. Chromatic harmony and 
modulation. Practice in instrumental styles. Prerequisite, Music 1 and 2. 
Credit for this course is given only when accompanied by 56a-56b. 3 units. 
MWF, ro or 11. 


56a-56b. Apvancep Ear TRAINING AND Keysoarp Harmony. Mr. Loucks, Mr. 
Kohn. Training in the hearing of progressions involving chromatic chords, 
argely through harmonic dictation. Keyboard work including modulation and 
sight harmonization of melodies. 2 hours, 1 unit. MW, 2:15; TTA, 10 or 
urranged, 
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103a, 103b. Music 1x American History. Mr. Fiske. This course is designe 
to provide the general student with an understanding of the part music h: 
taken in the social and educational growth of the United States, from th 
colonial period to the present day. Attention will be given to folk, popula 
and art music and their importance in various phases of our national cultur; 
development. Not limited to music students. 3 units. TTAS, 9. (Offcregy i 
alternate years; to be omitted in 1953-54.) 


1o4a-104b. History or Music. Mr. Parrish. A survey of the various perioc 
of music history from the early Christian era to the present day, with emph; 
sis on the factors of musical style manifested in the literature of the importar 
composers. This course may be taken by sophomore music concentrator 
3 units. TTAS, 9. 


1o7a-107b. Counterpoint. Mr. Loucks. An analytical study of the Palestrin 
technique. Two and three-voice writing in free style. Original work in th 
forms of the classical suite, chorale prelude and variations. Prerequisite, Musi 
55- 3 units. TTAS, ro. 


112. Prano LireraTurE AND ReEpERToIRE. Mr. Dayton. A comprehensive su! 
vey of the solo, concerto and two-piano literature, including a detailed stud 
of the pianistic styles of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Brahm 
Debussy and contemporary composers. Special emphasis on program buildin 
and the technique of public performance. Permission of instructor require 
First semester. 2 units. Arranged. | 
113a-113b. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTATION. Mr. Blanchard. A study « 
the instruments of the modern orchestra and band, their technical possibilitie 
and limitations. Practical laboratory work in scoring for instrumental group, 
Choral arranging for various voice combinations with and without accom 
paniment. Opportunity will be provided for public performance of outstanc 
ing scores. Fundamentals of conducting will be stressed throughout the cours! 
Prerequisite, Music 55. 3 units. MWF, 9g, or arranged. : 


158a-158b. Free Composition. Mr. Parrish. Advanced original work in 4 
phonic and homophonic forms, planned to develop the student’s sense ¢ 
musical structure-and his individual manner of musical expression. Pre 
requisite, Music 107. 3 units. Arranged. 


159a-159b. Form anp Anatysis. Mr. Blanchard. Designed to lead to a clea 
understanding of the principles upon which musical form is based, and t 
the application of these principles in the works of the great masters of - 
Prerequisite, Music 55. 2 units. TTA, 8. 


160a, 160b. Music oF THE Mipprz Aces AND THE Renaissance. Mr. Parrish 
The first semester deals with the music of the early Christian Church, th 
Troubadours, the early polyphonic period, and the final flowering of medievz 
musical art in the “ars nova” of the fourteenth century. The second <a 
covers the period of the Burgundian School of the fifteenth century 

the culmination of the great polyphonic period of Palestrina and Lassus in h 
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late sixteenth century. Prerequisite, Music 104. 3 units. Arranged. (Offered 
in alternate years. To be omitted in 1953-54.) 


163a, 163b. Music oF THE Baroque AND CrassicaL Prriops. Mr. Parrish. The 
frst semester is concerned with the vocal and instrumental music, both sacred 
and secular, of the seventeenth century and of the age of Bach and Handel. 
The second semester deals with the rise of the classical era, and includes a 
detailed study of certain of the characteristic works of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven in various instrumental and vocal mediums. Prerequisite, Music 
104. 3 units. Arranged. (Offered in alternate years. To be omitted in 1952-53.) 


195a-195b. Music Seminar. Mr. Parrish and the departmental staff. Studies 
in the development of musical style, designed to aid the student in integrating 
nis previous historical, theoretical and interpretative studies into broad con- 
septs of musical evolution. While the areas covered are grouped for conven- 
lence into musical literature, theory and performance practices, emphasis is 
placed on the inter-relationship of all these phases. Required of all senior 
majors in music. F, 2:15. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Credit for individual and class work in Applied Music is open to all stu- 

dents in the college, subject to the following provisions: (1) a total of not 
nore than 16 units of instruction in Applied Music may be counted toward 
he Bachelor of Arts degree. Credit of 2 units per semester is given for two 
orivate lessons weekly, 1 unit per semester for one private lesson weekly. 
(2) Music 1 and 2 must accompany or precede all credit study. Music 55 
ind 56 must accompany or precede more than one year of credit study for 
hose taking two lessons weekly. 
_ Those not concentrating in music may obtain credit for one lesson per week 
upon completion of Music 1 and 2, or Music 4. Students preparing to 
concentrate in Applied Music are required to take two lessons per week in 
heir major subject and to appear frequently in recitals. 


tr. Apprrep Music (Freshman level) 
jt. AppiieD Music (Sophomore level) 
(11. APPLIED Music (Junior level) 
t6r. AppLiep music (Senior level) 


| No credit is given for work in Applied Music taken elsewhere while the 
itudent is enrolled at Pomona College. Transfer of credit from a recognized 
nstitution may be granted upon examination and departmental recommenda- 
ion. All private lessons are one-half hour in length. 

Voice, Mrs. Briggs 

Orcan, Mr. Blanchard 

Piano, Mr. Dayton, and Mr. Kohn 

Viotin anp Viora, Mr. Fiske, and Miss Smith 
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VIOLONCELLO, Miss Jean 
Woopwinps, Miss Anthony, Mr. Gassman. 


Brass, Mr. Tyler 


Lessons on other instruments may be arranged through the office of the 
Music Department. 


Examinations in Applied Music. Examinations, to be given before the 
entire Music Faculty, are required of all students in Applied Music, as follows: 


Qualifying Examination for Lower Division Credit —to be given, nor- 
mally, at the beginning of the Freshman year to determine eligibility for credit. 
No credit is given for elementary study. , 

Qualifying Examination for Upper Division Credit —to be given, nor- 
mally, at the end of the Sophomore year to obtain faculty recommendation 
for concentration in Applied Music. Should a student fail to qualify for such 
recommendation, he may repeat the examination at the beginning of his 
Junior year. Transfer students will be examined upon entrance. 


Students who fail to pass the Qualifying Examination for Upper Division 
Credit but wish additional credit may, by special examination, be allowe 
a maximum of 4 more units at the Lower Division level. ! 


Senior Comprehensive Examination in Applied Music — all students con- 
centrating in Applied Music will present a satisfactory senior public recital 
or take the comprehensive Applied Music Examination to be given at the end 
of the senior year. 


Printed information concerning the Qualifying Examinations may be 
obtained from the Music Department. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


As an important force in the educational life of Pomona College, the 
Music Department offers opportunity for participation in various instrumental | 
and choral activities on an extra-curricular as well as a credit basis. Not more 
than two of the following credit-courses may be taken simultaneously. Per-' 
mission of the instructor is required. 


57a-57b. Co iiecE Cuorr. Mr. Russell. The study of classic and contemporary 
choral music through rehearsals leading to public performance. All students 
are eligible for the Choir, but continued membership is contingent upon satis- 
factory performance in a singing test held in October on music practiced 
during the opening weeks of the semester. New members admitted in first 
semester only. Fee to cover cost of music, $2.00 1 unit. May be repeated for 
credit. MWThF, 12:30-1:10; T, 11:30-12:20. (Women do not meet on Th; 
men do not meet on M.) | 


58a, 58b. Orcuestra. Mr. Fiske. A study of major works of orchestral 
repertoire and application of the principles of orchestral routine through 
public performance. Two periods of attendance weekly. Additional sectional 
rehearsals at option of director. The course may be repeated for credit. 1 unit. 
ITA, 4:15. 


} 
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ya, 59b. Banv. Mr. Russell. Concert and field work, brass ensemble work, 
int performance with choral groups, opportunity for performance of student 
ympositions and arrangements. Two rehearsals weekly. 1 unit. May be re- 


cated for credit. MW, 4:15. 


ya, 6ob. CHamBer Music. Mr. Fiske. A study of important chamber 
usic literature from the 17th century to the present day through perfor- 
ance and analysis. Course also includes historical study of the works 
erformed. Open only to advanced instrumentalists able to participate in 
rformance. Permission of instructor required. The course may be repeated 
credit. 2 units. Arranged. 


[en's AND Women’s GuEE Cuurs. Mr. Russell. The Glee Clubs offer oppor- 
inity for study and performance of sacred and secular choral works in a 
nall extra-curricular ensemble. Each club enrolls between thirty and forty 
embers at the beginning of the college year. All students are eligible, al- 
ough final admission is by tryout only. Two rehearsals weekly. No credit. 


FEES FOR INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE 


For those paying regular tuition: PER SEMESTER 
ine-half hour private lesson per week $45.00 
ach additional half-hour 40.00 


For those carrying less than ten hours of college work, 
exclusive of work in applied music: 


ne-half hour private lesson per week 60.00 
ach additional half-hour 40.00 
lass instruction 25.00 


PRACTICE FEES 
PER SEMESTER 


iano, one hour daily 6.00 
ridges Hall Organ (four manuals), one hour weekly 5.00 
wo-manual Organ, one hour weekly 2.50 
ridges Auditorium Organ, Claremont College, 

(advanced students only) one hour weekly 15.00 


All students taking courses in Theory (Harmony, Counterpoint, 

_ Composition and Orchestration) will be charged the above fee of 
$6.00 per semester for use of a piano. Students taking two of 
these courses will not be charged this fee for the second course, 
and the fee will not be charged to students who pay a practice 
fee in connection with their lessons in Applied Music. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 

69. NingreentH Century Music. Mr. Pattison. Year course. TTh, 1:15- 

45. 

1170. Contemporary Music. Mr. Pattison. Year course. TTh, 3:15-4:45. 
* * # 


Graduate work in Theoretical and Applied Music is offered under the 
spices of the Claremont Graduate School. 
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Oriental Affairs 


A student concentrating in Oriental Affairs must take Oriental Affairs 
51a and 51b. Twenty-four hours of upper division work are required. This 
must include one year’s work in language. The other work should be selected 
from the following courses: Oriental Affairs 103, 104, 105, I11, 123, 124, 
140, 160; Philosophy 126. 


51a, 51b. Tue Currurat Lecaciss or Easr Asta. Mr. Ch’en. A survey of 

the humanistic achievements of China and India, and their diffusion in other 
lands in East Asia. A general introduction to East Asian literature, philosophy, 
religion, and art. 3 units. MWF, 1o. 


52a, 52b. First YEAR Cuinese. Mrs. Soong. A course for beginners in the 
Chinese language, with equal emphasis on the analysis of written characters 
and on actual use of the spoken language. 3 units. MWF, 8. — : 


103a, 103b. History or Cuina. Mr. Ch’en. General survey of Chinese 

History, with emphasis on such topics as the rise of philosophical schools, 
important movements in literature and art, and the evolution of social and 

political institutions. An effort will be made to interpret the complexities of 

the problem of present day China in the light of her ancient cultural heritage. 
3 units. MWF, 9. 


104. Cutnese LiTerATURE IN TRANSLATION. Mrs. Soong. A study of out- 
standing Chinese literary works in English translation with the aim of a 
deeper appreciation of Oriental life and thought. 3 units. Second semester. 
MWF, 9g. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


105. THe Contemporary Far East. Mr. Ch’en. The impact of Occidental 
cultures and peoples upon Eastern Asia, including India and Malaysia; the 
physical, intellectual, and moral resources of Oriental nations; the post-war 
problems of these countries today. 3 units. First semester. T, 7-9:30 p.m. 
(Omitted in 1952-53.) 


111. JAPANESE History AND CULTURE. _.____._____. The evolution of Japanese | 
social, economic, and political institutions since prehistoric times. Geographical — 
foundations and the development of Japanese philosophy, literature, and the - 
fine arts will receive some stress. About one-third of the course will deal 
with Japan since 1603. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 10. 


123. EasTern AsIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. ________. A considera- 
tion of the traditional patterns of life and institutions in China under the 
Manchus, in Tokugawa Japan, and to a lesser extent under the old regimes 
in Korea, Siberia, and Southeastern Asia prefaces a study of the impact of 
Western imperialism and civilization upon those countries. Domestic develop- 
ments receive slightly more emphasis than foreign relations. 3 units. First 
semester. MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1952-53.) | 
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4. EASTERN ASIA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Cultural and 
litical revolutions which began or have been accentuated since the turn of 
e last century and which still are in progress will be studied. Special atten- 
mn is devoted to the implications of such forces as nationalism and imperial- 
m, democracy and totalitarianism, capitalism and communism, science and 
dustrialism, operating as the Far East evolves new modes of thought, 
ganization and behavior. It is suggested but not required that this course 
> preceded by Oriental Affairs 123. 3 units. Second semester. (Omitted in 


)52-53-) 


10. History oF CuLruraL RELations BETWEEN CHINA AND THE OccIDENT. 
t. Chen. A rapid survey of the religious, intellectual, literary and artistic 
lations and interchanges between China and the Western World from 
reco-Roman times to the middle of the nineteenth century. 3 units. Second 
mester. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


‘ta, 151b. Szconp YEAR Cuinese. Mrs. Soong. An intermediate course open 
those who have had 52a, 52b. 3 units. MWF, 2:15. 


0. History oF Far Eastern Diptomacy. _.__. Some attention to Eu- 
pean relations with Malaysia and Indonesia, and to the period of 1500-1800; 
it major emphasis on diplomatic relations of the Western Powers and Russia 
ith China, Japan, Korea, and the Philippines since 1800. 3 units. First 
mester. TTAS, 10. 


ta, 181b. Turrp Year Cuinzsz. Mrs. Soong. A continuation of 151a, 151b 
ith exercises in reading classical (Wenli) Chinese prose and poetry. 3 units. 
ranged. 


5- Reapincs in Ortentat Arrairs. Staff. 2 or 3 units. Each semester. 
ay be repeated for credit. Arranged. 


MENTAL PHiLosopHy. For description see Philosophy 126. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 
2a, 222b. Srupies IN THE History oF Cuinesze THoucut. Arranged. 
Ta, 251b. ApvaNcED CHINESE. 
1. PRopLems IN CHINESE History Mr. Ch’en. Each semester. Arranged. 
8a, 268b. Srupres 1n THE DipLomatic History oF EAsTerN ASIA. Arranged. 


Philosophy 


vurses 55 and 57 are general introductions to philosophy. They are recom- 
ended for students who wish a general acquaintance with the subject. Either 
isfies the distribution requirement. 


Concentration: Students planning to concentrate in philosophy must take 
‘ilosophy 55 and twenty-four hours of upper division work. Eighteen 
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of these must be in the field of philosophy, but six hours of work may be 
chosen from other departments if the selection is approved by the student's 
adviser. An introductory course in psychology is recommended. 


Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning of the Junior year are 
eligible to concentrate in philosophy provided the lower division prerequisites 
are met before entrance or can be met during the Junior year. Information 
concerning the Honors program in philosophy may be obtained from the 
Department. Those intending to do graduate work in philosophy should 
have a reading knowledge of French and German. 


51. Intropuction To Loatc. Mr. Iredell. A study of the elements of deductive 
and inductive reasoning with special emphasis upon the nature and use of 
scientific hypotheses, probability, and deductive and inductive fallacies. 3 
units. First semester. MWF, 8. 


55a, 55b. Hisrory or European Puitosopuy. Mr. Jones and Mr. Sontag. 
A study of the main currents of European philosophy from the earliest Greek 
thinkers through modern philosophic thought. The course is designed to be 
a general and cultural introduction to philosophy through a study of its 
history. 3 units. Two sections. MWF, 10, 2:15. 


57a, 57b. ProsiemMs oF Puitosopuy. Mr. Iredell and Mr. Sontag. An intto- 
ductory consideration of the meaning and method of philosophy, an examina- 
tion of problems which emerge in the physical and biological sciences, and 
a review of some of the main philosophic estimates of life. 3 units. Two 
sections. TTAS, 8, zo. 


120. PuitosopHy or Art. Mr. Jones. Designed primarily for students work- 
ing in some form of artistic expression who are interested in studying the 
significance and limitations of the esthetic experience. 3 units. First semester. 


MWF, 2:15. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


126. OrrentaL Puttosopny. Mr. Iredell. This course is designed to provide 
the student with a general background of oriental thought as a basis for 
further study of oriental life and culture. An attempt will be made to gain 
an appreciation of the thought life of the Orient through a study of some of 
the more important thinkers and schools of oriental philosophy and through: 
a comparison of oriental and western philosophical views and cultural ideals. 
3 units. Second semester. MWF, 8. 


131. Typsgs or Eruicat Turory. Mr. Sontag. A consideration of some repre- 
sentative solutions for the main problems of moral theory. The course 1s 
designed for students interested in thinking critically about ordinary beliefs 
concerning conduct. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


132. PuttosopHy oF THE Strate. Mr. Sayre. A critical investigation of such 
central political concepts as: the state, society, the individual, freedom, law 
rights, duty, property, etc. The course will emphasize applications to currently) 
competing systems; it is therefore designed for the student who is keenl} 


aware of the clashes in ideals around him and who is willing to push q 


' 
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ematically to the roots of these clashes. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 
Omitted in 1952-53.) 


41. ReapINcs IN THE History or Puiosopuy. Staff. A course consisting of 
eadings, papers, and oral reports. The material is designed to enrich a stu- 
ent’s knowledge of philosophical literature and to aid him to integrate his 
york in the field and to relate it to the material of other fields. The content 
f the course may vary according to the needs of those enrolled and may be 
epeated for credit for a total of 6 hours. (The total amount of credit which 
ny student may earn in Philosophy 141 and 142 is limited to 9 hours.) The 
ourse is limited to Juniors and Seniors and normally is open only to those 
oncentrating in Philosophy. Permission of the instructor is required. I-3 
nits. Each semester. Arranged. 


42. Reapincs in THE Prostems oF Puitosopny. Staff. A course consisting 
f readings, papers, and oral reports. The material is designed to enrich a 
udent’s knowledge of the systematic aspects of philosophy and to aid him 
» integrate his work in the field and to relate it to the material of other 
elds. The content of the course may vary according to the needs of those 
wolled and may be repeated for credit for a total of 6 hours. (The total 
nount of credit which any student may earn in Philosophy 141 and 142 is 
mited to 9 hours.) The course is limited to Juniors and Seniors and nor- 
ally is open only to those concentrating in Philosophy. Permission of the 
structor is required. 1-3 units. Each semester. Arranged. : 


j1. Some REPRESENTATIVE Puttosoputss oF Lire. Mr. Jones. A study of the 
ews of four philosophical poets — Lucretius, Dante, Goethe, and T. S. Eliot. 
‘units. First semester. MWF, 11. 


j2. Tue Nineteentu Century. Mr. Jones. A study of the main currents 
‘ 19th century thought and of their reflection in the literature, the history, 
aid the social movements of the period. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


i3. Puttosopuy or Science. Mr. Sayre. A consideration of the basic con- 
(pts and methods underlying contemporary scientific thought. The con- 
(pts of space, time, matter, energy, empirical method, etc. will be examined 
dtically with special emphasis on current post-Newtonian theory. 3 units. 
‘cond semester. MWF, 8. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


14. ConTEMporARY Puitosopuy. Mr. Iredell. A study of contemporary 
julosophic thought with special reference to the dominant ideas of the civil- 
ition of today. Prerequisite, Philosophy 55 or 57, or such previous work as 
ll provide an equivalent grasp of the basic problems of philosophy. 3 units. 
Qmitted in 1952-53.) 


History oF PorrricaL Tuoucur. For description see Government 182. 
[mLosopuy oF Reticion. For description see Religion ror. 


[rRopuction To THE PuiLosopHy oF Epucation. For description see Educa- 
tn 151. 
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AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
IV-54. Lirerary INTERPRETATIONS OF PHILOSOPHICAL Questions. Mr. Barrett. 
First semester. MWF, 11. 
IV-159. History or Ipgas. Mr. Barrett. First semester. MWF, ro. 
IV-160. Conremporary Puitosopny. Mr. Barrett. Second semester. MWF, ro. 


Physical Education 


The program of Physical Education in Pomona College is based upon the 
belief that a liberal education should include knowledge of the structure and 
functions of the human mechanism; understanding of the hygienic practices 
which promote physical, mental and social health; reasonable skill in develop- 
mental and recreational activities of a physical type which will promote the 
individual’s well-being during college years, and in later life; and a disposition 
to make such knowledge and skill essential elements in effective living. 

A student is required to take one unit of Physical Education Activities per 
semester during his Freshman and Sophomore years, and one-half unit per 
semester during his Junior and Senior years. 


CONCENTRATION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


This program, followed by a year of work in the Claremont Graduate 
School, will qualify the student for the general credential with a major in 
physical education. It will also qualify the student for advanced work in 
physical therapy, occupational therapy, and recreation. Students interested 
in the three latter fields should confer with some member of the physical 
education department during the freshman year since slight changes in the 
following program may be needed to qualify for entrance to some of these 
fields. | 

In order to complete all required courses in the four year college period 
students should take courses in the year in which they are suggested below. 
Fresuman Year: Biology 1, English 1, Physical Education 5. Suggested: 
Speech and Drama 52. 

SopHomorE Year: Zoology 37, Education 53, Psychology 51, Sociology 51 
and 52. 

Junior Yegar: Physical Education 123, 124, 129, 119 (women), 224. 
Psychology 107. Suggested: Music 53. 

Senior YzAR: Physical Education 126, 152, 154, 191 (men), 130 (women), 
Psychology 108. 

In addition to the above, 6 units of physical education activities are required. 
It is suggested that these be so selected as to give the individual opportunity 
for both technical skills and leadership training in a wide range of activities. 

A reading knowledge of French and German is highly desirable for students. 
planning graduate research in physical education. | 

A non-credit Camp Counselor’s training course for women is held through-— 
out the year, including a short in-camp period immediately following Com- 
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nencement. The course aims to provide its members with experience and skills 
iseful in summer camps, playgrounds, and other activities of community 
ecreation. (Given when there is sufficient demand.) 


THEORY 


s. PrincipLes oF Heatrurut Livine. A consideration of factors that influ- 
mece the physical and mental health of people as individuals and as members 
if society. Includes methods for the promotion of the health of the individual 
vith emphasis on special health problems of college students and young people 
generally. Women, 3 units, first semester, Miss Shurtz, MWF, 10. Men, 2 
inits, first semester, Mr. Malan, MW, 11. 


19a-119b, (Women)  TercHNIQUE oF TEACHING PuysicaL EpucaTIoN 
\etivitirs. Miss Shurtz. Analysis of techniques and methods of presenting 
nem for teaching at the elementary and secondary level. Laboratory work 
acludes officiating in all team sports and playdays as well as assisting in the 
caching of the team sports. Prerequisite—knowledge of the following physi- 
al education activities: archery, badminton, basketball, hockey, softball, 
peedball, swimming, tennis, and volleyball. 3 units. Given in alternate years. 


IWF, 9. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


23. Nature anp Function or Pray. Miss Cawthorne. The psychology of 
lay and the function of play in growth, development and social adjustment. 
fethods of leadership and organization of play activities to bring out moral 
abits and use of the democratic process in play situations. Special attention 


given to the elementary school physical education program. First semester. 


24. Community Recreation. Miss Cawthorne. A study of the organization 
E school and municipal playgrounds and the contributions of the federal 
overnment to recreation programs in the United States. History of the 
ecreation Movement in the United States. Types of organization and leader- 
up needed for conducting tournaments, active and quiet play programs, 
ycial recreation and camp activities. Study of the physical lay-out of different 
pes of recreation centers. Survey of administrative set-ups for municipally 
nanced recreation programs. Limited to Juniors and Seniors. Second 
mester. 2 units. TTh, 8. 


26. Community Hycrens. Miss Shurtz. A survey of the field of public 
zalth and sanitation. Includes a brief historical account, a study of general 
tors influencing public health and a summary of public health agencies, 
‘ei Organization and activities. Extensive study of public and private water 
ipplies, disposal of wastes, control of food and dairy products, proprietary 
‘edicine and quackery, and mental, industrial and school hygiene. Attention 
‘ven to methods of setting up a school health program. Second semester. 


‘units. MWF, zo. 


‘9. Kuinestotocy. Miss Cawthorne. An analysis of joint and muscular 
iechanisms, and their relation to problems of bodily development and 
ficiency. Prerequisite, Zoology 37. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 8. 
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130a, 130b. THe History anp TEAcHING oF Dance. Miss Burt. Analysis of 
the problems and techniques of presentation of rhythms for those preparing 
for recreational leadership or for teaching at the elementary or high school 
level. The first semester includes the historical background of both folk and 
contemporary dance and the theory and practice of teaching folk dancing; 
the second semester includes a study of a creative process in dance, dance 
composition, and the techniques of teaching contemporary dance. Permission 
of the instructor is required. One hour lecture, two hours laboratory each 
semester. 2 units. Lecture M, 10; laboratory WF, 1o. 


152. PuystcaL Deviations. Miss Cawthorne. Study of body mechanics and 
the causes, prevention, and correction of physical defects. Laboratory work 
includes methods of examination, prescription of exercises. Prerequisite, 129. 
3 units. First semester. MW, 8; and laboratory F, 8-z0. 


154. Principtes oF Puystcat Epucation. Mr. Malan. Limited to Juniors and 
Seniors preparing to teach Physical Education. 3 units. Second semester. 
MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


rgta, 191b. (Men) ‘TuHeory AND Practice oF TEACHING PuysicaL Epuca- 
tion Activities. Staff. Limited to senior majors in Physical Education and 
Education. Others must have permission of department. 4 units. WF, 1:15 
and arranged. Practice teaching, three hours, arranged. 


224. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PuysicaL EpucaTIon AND REc- 
REATION. (Available at the Claremont Graduate School.) Mr. Bell. 3 units. 
First semester. TTA, 9-11. 


MEN 


Students engage in programs of physical education activities selected 
according to individual needs as determined by medical and physical exam- 
inations and tests. Complete freedom in the choice of activities is permit 
only to men who maintain acceptable standards in health, physical develop- 
ment, and physicial efficiency. Among the minimum requirements of the 
Department are good posture, ability to swim, elementary skill in self defense, 
proficiency in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at least one individual 
sport and in one team game. 


The following physical education activities are carried on under supet- 
vision of the Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, basketball, boxing, 
corrective exercises, cross country running, dancing, fencing, football, golf, 
gymnastics, life saving, softball, swimming and diving, tennis, touch football, 
track and field athletics, tumbling, volleyball, water polo, weight lifting, 
and wrestling. Fees as indicated are required each semester of those who 
select archery ($1.50), fencing ($7.00), golf ($10.00). 

The Department conducts a competitive intramural program includin, 
sports 1n season. . 


The college program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral part of the 
program of Physical Education. No student is permitted to participate im 


i 
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¢ more strenuous forms of competition without a certificate from the College 
hysician indicating that the individual is physically fit for such participation. 
The student obtains credit in the required courses listed below by partici- 
tion in activities selected in accordance with the principles set forth in the 
eceding paragraphs. 


-1b. PxystcaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Freshman 
ar ¥ unit. Arranged. 


(2b. Puystcar Epucation Activitirs. The Staff. Required of Freshmen 
tt taking Military Science. 4 unit. Arranged. 


a-53b. Puysicat Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Sophomore 
ar. Y% unit. Arranged. 


a-54b. Puysicar Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required of Sopho- 
ores not taking Military Science. 4 unit. Arranged. 


5a-105b. Pxysican Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Junior 
ar. % unit. Arranged. 


'7a-107b. _PuysicaL Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Senior 
ar. 4 unit. Arranged. 


WOMEN 


Medical and physical examination is given all entering students with subse- 
lent posture tests. Physical activities are allowed or prescribed as the result 
these examinations. Participation in a fundamental activity is required one 
mester of the Freshman year. Students may have freedom of election in 
her activities in so far as medical and physical examinations warrant, but 
ust include by the end of the Sophomore year one individual sport and 
e semester of either folk or contemporary dance. The passing of a swim- 
ing achievement test is required for graduation. It should be completed by 
e end of the Sophomore year. 


Activity fees are charged for badminton, riflery, and archery ($1.50 
nester), golf ($10 semester), fencing ($7 semester). 


ACTIVITY 


Six units of Physical Education Activities are required for graduation. One 
it is credited for 11a-b, Fundamentals, which includes courses organized 
teach the basic fundamentals of physical activity. The remaining 5 units 
ny be earned by participation in other activities. 


FUNDAMENTALS: contemporary dance, individual gymnastics, group gym- 
stics. 


Team Sports: basketball, softball, speedball, hockey, volleyball. 


[NDIvipuAL Sports: archery, badminton, tennis, golf, riflery, swimming, 
icing. 


Daneinc: contemporary, folk and square. 
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tra-11b. FunpamMeEntats. The Staff. Required, Freshman year. % unit, 
Arranged. 


12a-12b. Sports or Dancine. The Staff. Required, Freshman year. 4 unit 
Arranged. : 


63a-63b. PuysicaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Sophomore 
year. 4 unit. Arranged. 


64a-64b. PuystcaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Sophomore 
year. 4 unit. Arranged. | 
T15a-115b. Puysican Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Juni 
year. Y% unit. Arranged. 


117a-117b. PuystcaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Senior 
year. % unit. Arranged. 


Physics 


The minimum concentration program in physics includes 25 units of upper| 
division physics, Mathematics 1, 65, 151, and Chemistry 1. Additional work 
in physics, mathematics, chemistry, German, engineering drawing, and 
descriptive geometry is recommended. A minimum concentration program 
in physics will normally be elected by those who plan to use physics in 
combination with training in some other field, and who do not plan to da 
graduate work in physics. | 


A student who plans to do graduate work in physics will be expected to’ 
take 31 units of upper division physics, Mathematics 1, 65, 151, and not less. 
than six units selected from Mathematics 119, 152, 185, and 210. The student. 
also will be expected to establish a good foundation in chemistry and to 
acquire a reading knowledge of German. Courses in descriptive geometry 
and engineering drawing are recommended. 


All students concentrating in physics will consult with the physics stafl 
about their concentration examination during the first week of their senior 
year. 
1a, 1b. Inrropuction To Puysicay Science. Mr. Miller. A non-mathematical 
course intended for those who wish to obtain a knowledge of the fundamental 
facts, theories and applications of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by 
numerous experimental demonstrations and the subject will be developed from 
the basis of the discrete structure of electricity and matter. Fee $5.00 each’ 


semester. 3 units. MWF, zo. 
} 


51a, 51b. Generar Puysics. Mr. Fowler. A study of the phenomena and laws 
of mechanics, heat, wave motion, sound, electricity, magnetism, and light. This 
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urse is designed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic principles of 
rysics and is planned especially for those students who expect to continue 
udies in physics, chemistry, engineering or medicine. Prerequisite, Mathe- 
atics 1a-1b preceding or accompanying the course. 4 units. Laboratory fee 


00. LTAS, 8. Laboratory MTW or Th, 1:15-4:05. 


o. Heat anp THErMopynamics. Mr. Henke. A course dealing with the 
inciples of thermodynamics and the theory of heat. The first and second 
ws of thermodynamics and their application to liquids, vapors, and gases 
ill be emphasized. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. Second 
mester. MWF, 11. 


3a, 113b. Mecuanics. Mr. Henke. Kinematics, dynamics, and statics of 
ticles and rigid bodies with applications to problems of physics and engi- 
ering. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


Ja, 141b. Exxcrriciry anp Macnetism. Mr. Miller. A course in the theory 
electricity and electromagnetism. Emphasis will be placed on the funda- 
ental laws of electrostatics and electrodynamics, electrical circuit theory, and 
troductory electromagnetic field theory. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Mathe- 
atics 151 preceding or accompanying the course. 3 units. TTAS, 8. 


2a, 142b. Execrrica, Measurements. Mr. Miller. Laboratory in electrical 
id electromagnetic measurements. The first semester is concerned with direct- 
trent measurements and the use of standard bridge circuits. The second 
mester emphasizes alternating-current circuits and the modern vacuum tube 
‘vices commonly employed in physical and engineering laboratories. 1 unit. 


iboratory fee $4.00. T, 1:15-4:05. 


3. Optics. Mr. Fowler. The fundamentals of geometrical optics. Theory 
id applications of physical optics with emphasis upon the phenomena of 
terference, diffraction and polarization of light. Prerequisite, Physics 51, 
athematics 65. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


4. Optica, MeasureMeEnts. Mr. Henke. Experimental study of phenomena 
_ geometrical and physical optics. Laboratory to accompany Physics 153. 
unit. First semester. Laboratory fee $4.00. F, 1:15-4:05. 


5. Atomic Srructurz. Mr. Fowler. An introduction to modern theories 
_atomic and nuclear structure, elementary particles, and radiations. Pre- 
quisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


16. ApvaNncep Puysics Lazsoratory. Mr. Henke. Independent experimental 
dy of selected subjects in modern physics. Prerequisite, approval of the 
istructor. 1 unit. Second semester. Laboratory fee $4.00. F, 1:15-4:05. 


ita, 19tb. MatuematicaL Puysics. Mr. Fowler. Application of mathe- 
fatics to selected subjects in classical and quantum physics. Prerequisite, 
iproval of the instructor. 3 units. TTAS, ro. 
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Psychology 


Students concentrating in psychology are required to take psychology 51, and 
24 units of upper division courses including psychology 10g and 194. As a part 
of the latter requirement, 6 units may be offered from the following courses: 
Biology 112, Zoology 121, Government 160, Mathematics 194, Sociology 
152. Students should note that some of these courses are not offered every 
year. Training in zoology, physics, chemistry, French and German is recom. 
mended for students planning to do graduate work in psychology. Psychology 
51b or 52 and 53 is prerequisite to all further work in the department with the 
exception of Psychology 102. Child Psychology may be taken concurrently 
with 51b. 


51a, 51b. INrTRopucTION To PsycHotocy. Staff. Fundamental facts and 
principles of consciousness and behavior. The relation of the nervous system 
to mental processes and action. Practical applications in various fields. 3 units, 


Three sections, MWF, 10, 11, and TTAS, 9. 


102. PsycHotocica Statistics. Mr. Stevenson. Correlation methods, proba- 
bility, chi square, tests of significance. Prerequisite: Psychology 51 or permis- 
sion of instructor. 3 units. First semester. TTh, 1:15-3:05. 


103. INprvipuAL Dirrerences. Mr. Ellis. A study of the nature and extent 
of individual differences and their causes as determined by objective methods. 
Age, sex, and race differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminality. 
The organization of mind. Applications in various fields are considered briefly. 
3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


107. EpucationaL Psycuotocy. Mr. Ellis. Practical applications of psy- 
chology to education. The nature of the learner; intelligence and motivation; 
principal features of the learning process. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


108. Cup PsycuoLocy. Mr. Stevenson. A survey of development and 
behavior of the young child. Prerequisite: Psychology 51a or 52. 3 units. 
First semester. TTAS, 10. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


109. INTRopucTION ‘To PsycHoLocicaL Meruops. Mr. Greenspoon. Discussion 
and demonstration of methods of studying psychological problems and evalu- 
ating data. Laboratory experiments. Laboratory fee $1.50. Prerequisite: Psy-, 
chology 51 or permission of instructor. 3 units. First semester. Lecture M, 8, 


laboratory, WF, 1:15-3:05. 


117. PuystorocicaL Psycxorocy. Mr. Stevenson. Physiological and neural 
aspects of psychological functions. Permission of instructor required. 3 units. | 
(Omitted in 1952-53.) 


131. ABNoRMAL PsycHoLocy. Mr. Greenspoon. Problems of maladjustment; 
factors contributing to mental disorders; methods of diagnosis and therapy. Pre- 
requisite: Psychology 51 or 52. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 10. | 
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7. ASSESSMENT OF Personaity. Mr. Greenspoon. Concepts regarding the 
ture and organization of personality; techniques for testing or evaluating per- 
nality characteristics. Prerequisites: Psychology 108, 131. 3 units. Second 
mester. MWF, 10. 


4. SoctaL Psycuotocy. Mr. Greenspoon. Cultural determinants of behavior; 
mamics of interpersonal relations and group action; methods of studying 
cial behavior. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


6. Mentat Tests. Mr. Greenspoon. Survey of principles and methods of 
easuring intelligence. 3 units. First semester MF, 2:15-3:05, W, 1:15-3:05. 


8. Mentat Tests Practicum. Mr. Greenspoon. Supervised experience in 
ministering individual mental tests. Prerequisites: Psychology 102, 137, 156, 
d permission of instructor. 3 units. Second semester. M, 2:15-4:05 and 
ranged. 


8. Apvancep Cuitp Psycuotocy. Mr. Stevenson. The study of later child- 
iod and adolescence. Prerequisites: Psychology 108. 3 units. Second semester. 


TAS, 10. 


o. THeEortEs oF Learnine. Mr. Greenspoon. Consideration of the leading 
eories concerning the nature of learning and its significance for general 
ychology. Prerequisite: 12 units of psychology. 3 units. Second semester. 
WF, 11. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


2. Systems or Psycuotocy. Mr. Stevenson. A discussion of contemporary 
stems of psychology with special emphasis placed upon Behaviorism, Gestalt 
ychology, and Psychoanalysis. Prerequisite, Psychology 51. 3 units. (Omitted 


-1952-53-) 


8. ExpErIMENTAL Psycuotocy. Mr. Greenspoon. Analysis of the design and 
ethodology of recent psychological experiments. Students will perform illus- 
itive experiments. Laboratory fee $1.50. 3 units. Second semester. M, 8; 


Th, 1:15-3:05. 


4. SENtor Reapine Coursz. Mr. Ellis. A course designed to supplement 
id integrate the different courses offered to meet the concentration require- 
‘ent in psychology and to prepare students for the comprehensive examina- 
m. Required of seniors who are concentrating in psychology. 2-4 units. 
ther semester. T, 3:15 and arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


-110. GrowTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE Cup. Mrs. Jones. Prerequisite, 
lementary Psychology. Year course. MWF, 11. 


-112. Cuitp Stupy in THE Nursery ScHoot. Mrs. Jones. Prerequisite, 
lementary Psychology and IV-110. Year course. MW, 2:15 and arranged 
furs in the Nursery School. Registration by permission of the instructor. 
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TV-114. Nursery ScHoot Procepure. Mrs. Jones. Prerequisite, 1V-112. Yea. 
course. MW, 3:15-4:05 and arranged hours in the Nursery School. Registra 
tion by permission of the instructor. 


V-119. Human PsycHosiotocy. Mr. Caster. Registration by permission o 
instructor. Year course. TTAS, 8. 


Religion 


Students planning to concentrate in religion must take the following lowe 
division courses or their equivalents: Religion 1, 2, and 65; History 1, ani 
Philosophy 55. Twenty-four hours of upper-division work, of which eighteei 
must be in the field of religion, are required. Six units of upper-divisioi 
courses may be taken in the related fields of English, government, history 
philosophy, psychology, and sociology. 


Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning of the Junior year ma’ 
concentrate in religion if lower division requirements have been met prior t: 
entrance or can be met during the Junior year. 


1. THE RELIGION oF THE Oxtp TEsTAMENT. Staff. A course designed as ; 
general introduction to Old Testament religious ideas. The developing belief 
and practices of Hebrew religion will be considered in their historical sequence 
beginning with the patriarchal period and ending with Judaism of the secon 


century before Christ. 3 units. First semester. Four sections. MWF, 8, 9 
TTAS, 8, 9. | 


2. THe RELIGION oF THE New Testament. Staff. A course designed as : 
general introduction to New Testament religious ideas. Attention will firs’ 
be given to the teaching of Jesus, followed by a study of the message of Pau' 
and a consideration of the developing religious views of the early Christiai 
community. 3 units. Second semester. Four sections. MWF, 8, 9; TTAS, 8, ¢ 


65a, 65b. Great PErsonacities IN CurisTiAN History. Mr. Shows, Mr. voi’ 
Rohr. A survey of the development of Christian beliefs as reflected in th: 
thought of some of-the outstanding representatives of the Christian tradition 
Among persons studied during the first semester will be Paul, Augustine, Fran. 
cis of Assisi, and Thomas Aquinas, and during the second semester Erasmus 


Luther, Calvin, George Fox, and John Wesley. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


101. PuitosopHy oF Rexicion. Mr. Sontag. A course for the genera 
student, aiming to clarify problems of religion confronting the modern mind 
Discussion will center around such topics as the existence and nature of God 
the nature of man, the problem of evil, and the questions of prayer ani 
immortality. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. bs 


102. CoNnTEMPOoRARY Reticious THoucut. Mr. Shows. Reading and discus 
sion of major writings reflecting varying interpretations of the Christian mes’ 
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ge in the modern day. Significant representatives of contemporary religious 
inking in both Europe and America will be studied. 3 units. Second 
nester. MWF, 11. 


7. Tue Lire anp TzEacuines or Jesus. Mr. Rankin. A study of the content 
the New Testament records concerning Jesus. Attention will first be given 
the facts and theories related to his life, followed by a consideration of the 
ntent and purpose of his teaching and its relevance for the modern day. 


yportunity will be provided for class reports and discussion. 3 units. First 
nester. MWF, 10. 


3. Tue Lire anp Messacz or Paut. Mr. Rankin. An investigation of Paul’s 
e in the growth of the early Christian Church. Attention will be given 
th to the major events of his career and to the emergence of his message 
t of the conflicts of first century religious thought. Opportunity will be pro- 
led for class reports and discussion. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


t. Reticious THoucHT IN THE NINETEENTH Century. Mr. Shows. A con- 
eration of the roots of present day religious thought as seen in the major 
itings of the nineteenth century. Both liberal and conservative trends will 
considered, 3 units. First semester. MWF, 17. (Omitted in 1952-53.) | 


t. Curistian Etuics. Mr. Shows. A survey of the basic ethical insights and 
chings of the Hebrew-Christian tradition. This study will consider both 
: contributions of outstanding thinkers in the course of Hebrew-Christian 
tory and the major issues which they confronted in the shaping of their 
ical thought. 3 units. First semester. Arranged. 


2. CHRISTIANITY AND Mopern Socizty. Mr. Shows. A study of the tensions 
ich Christianity faces in its application to problems of the political, economic, 
4d social orders. Roles of both the Christian individual and the Christian 
yup will be considered. 3 units. Second semester. Arranged. 


), CATHOLICISM AND ProTEsTANTIsM. Mr. von Rohr. A study of the 
inificant similarities and differences in the two major strains of the Christian 
dition. Attention will first be given to an understanding of Roman Catholic 
defs and practices, followed by a study of Protestantism in both its original 
1 modern forms. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


(a, 19tb. Apvancep Reapines in Reicion. Staff. An independent reading 
igram for students concentrating in the field of religion. 3 units. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
\140a, 140b. Livinc Reticions of THE Wortp. Mr. Hogue. Open to 
cthomores by permission. TTh, 8 and arranged. 


\r41a, 141b. CueisTianrry rin America Since 1865. Mr. Hogue. Admis- 
i by permission of instructor. Arranged. 
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Romance Languages and Literature: 


Concentration in the Romance Languages is designed for students who ar 
planning to teach one or more of the group, or to enter some form of foreigi 
service, or for those who wish to develop an appreciation of the culture 
involved. Preparatory work in Latin is recommended and will be found ver 
helpful. Attention is called to the fact that the intermediate courses in Frend] 
and Spanish meet Lower Division Requirement 6. 

A student planning to concentrate in a single Romance Language j 
required to take at least 24 units in courses numbered over 100 in th 
language selected. Work in this language should, if possible, have bee! 
started before entering college. 

For a concentration in a combination of the Romance Languages, 36 hour 
of upper division work are required. | 

Students who expect to teach one of the Romance Languages are urge: 
to take work in at least one other language of the group. 

Related subjects recommended for students concentrating in the depart 
ment: English Literature, Comparative Literature, History, Philosophy 
History of Art, Music Appreciation. 


FRENCH 2 | 


Courses for concentration: Any courses numbered over roo. Of the course’ 
on the literature, French 120 should be taken first. | 


ta-b. Evementary. Mr. Crowell, Mr. Leggewie. Essentials of grammar 
dictation and speaking. A cultural approach with the emphasis on the acquisi 
tion of reading ability. Extensive outside readings in addition to the work i 
class. This course is the normal preparation for French 51; however superio 
achievement may admit to French 81. Students with a special interest in con’ 
versation should enroll concurrently in French 2. 3 units. 2 sections. MWF, 10 


ITTAS, 9. | 


2a,2b. ELementary Conversation. Mr. Leggewie. A course in spoken Frencl| 
to accompany French 1 and open only to students enrolled in that course, excep, 
with the consent of the instructor. Outside preparation will be kept to a min’ 
imum. I unit. WF, 71. 


51a-51b. Inrermepiate. Mr. Leggewie, Miss Obrecht. A course designed fo) 
those students who have completed two years of high school French, or six unit) 
of college French. Grammar review and conversational practice; intensive clas: 
reading of selected modern short stories, plays and novels of literary value; ex. 
tensive outside readings in various literary types selected according to the need: 
and special interests of the individual student; written reports. Through read 
ings and class discussions the student in this course will become acquainted witl 
modern French writers in a variety of literary types. Normally followed by 
French 81, but superior achievement in this course may admit to uppei 


division work. 3 units. Two sections. MWF, 11; TTAS, 8. . 
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a, 61b. INTERMEDIATE ConversATION. Miss Obrecht. A course in spoken 
rench stressing fluency and accuracy through the use of dialogues, reports 
id recording machines. Outside preparation will be kept to a minimum. Stu- 
nts enrolled in this course must also be enrolled in French 51 or a higher 
urse, or must have the consent of the instructor. 1 unit. WF, 1:15. 


a-81b. ApvaNcep INTERMEDIATE. Miss Obrecht. A course designed for 
udents who have completed French 1 and 51, or for freshmen who have 
id three or more years of high school French. Conducted in French as 
r as possible. Rapid grammar review; extensive class and outside readings 
a higher level than in French 51; written reports in French. Through class 
id outside readings the student in this course should make the acquaint- 
ce of a considerable number of modern writers in a variety of literary 


pes. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


oa-120b. Survey oF Frencn Literature aNnp Civizization. Miss Obrecht. 
utline of the development of French literature and culture. Readings of 
lections to give the student a comprehensive view of the history of the 
erature and life of the French. 3 units. MWF, ro. 


42, 124b. THe Nover or tHE Ninereenty Century. Mr. Leggewie. In- 
asive study of the novel and its evolution as a reflection of the intellectual, 
storical and literary movements of the century. Representative writers studied 
e, in the first semester, Mme. de Stael, Chateaubriand, Sand, Stendahl and 
ulzac; in the second semester, Flaubert, the Goncourt brothers, Zola and 
burget. 3 units. Alternates with French 153. TTh, 2:15-3:30. 


Ja-141b. ApvANcED CoNvERSATION AND Composition. Mr. Leggewie. A 
urse conducted entirely in French. Development of fluent and accurate use 
the spoken and written language. Special stress on the acquisition of a 
frect pronunciation and intonation. Open to students who have completed 
rench 81 or equivalent. 3 units. TTAS, 10. 


3a, 153b. LiTeratTure oF THE SEVENTEENTH Century. Mr. Leggewie. Inten- 
ve study of the great masters of the French classical age: Corneille, Moliére, 
icine. Lesser study of Descartes, Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, La Fontaine and 
ners. Historical background; lectures; reading assignments; written reports 


French. Alternates with French 124. 3 units. TTAS, 8. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


ITALIAN 


a-61b. Erementary. Mr. Crowell. A rapid survey of the grammar with 
ecial emphasis on the pronunciation. Extensive reading of modern prose. 


‘thorough grounding in French, Spanish or Latin is strongly recommended. 
junits. MWF, 17. 


SPANISH 


Courses for concentration: Any courses numbered over roo. Of the courses 
: the literature, Spanish 113, 114 should be taken first. For concentration in 
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the field of Latin American Civilization, see page 79; the concentration 
International Relations, page 77. 


r1a-11b. Evementary. Staff. Essentials of grammar; pronunciations; writ 
and speaking; class readings of easy modern texts; extensive outside readi 
adapted to the needs and interests of the individual student. This cours¢ 
the normal preparation for Spanish 71. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


12a, 12b. ELemenTary ConversaTIoN. Staff. Emphasis on the spoken | 
guage from the beginning of the course. Drill in pronunciation; class conve} 
tion based on a variety of reading assignments. Completion of both Spanish 
and Spanish 12 prepares for Spanish 91; however, superior achievement n 
admit to upper division courses. 1 unit. MW, 11. ; 


y1a-71b. INTERMEDIATE. Staff. A course designed for those students y 
have completed two years of high school Spanish, or six units 
college Spanish. Grammar review and drill in conversation; intens 
class reading of selected modern short stories, plays and novels of liter 
value; extensive outside readings in various literary types selected accord, 
to the needs and special interests of the individual student; written repo 
Through these extensive readings it is hoped to give the student an acquai 
ance with modern Spanish writers in a variety of literary types. Norm: 
followed by Spanish 91, but superior achievement in this course may adi 
to upper division work. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


gia-gtb. Apvancep INTERMEDIATE. Staff. A course designed for : 
dents who have completed Spanish 11 and Spanish 71, or for fre 
men who have had three or more years of high school Spanish. C 
ducted in Spanish as far as possible. Rapid grammar review; extensive cl 
and outside readings at a higher level than in Spanish 71; written reports 
Spanish. Through class and outside readings the student in this course sho) 
make the acquaintance of a considerable number of modern authors it| 
variety of literary types. 3 units. TTAS, zo. 


113. Mopern Spanish THEATRE. Staff. Study of the works of the le 
ing Spanish playwrights from 1800 to the present time. Reading of cert 
plays in class; reports on individual outside readings. Conducted in Spani| 
3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. | 


114. Mopern Spanish Novet. Staff. Study of the principal Span 
prose works from 1800 to the present time with emphasis on the no’ 
Extensive outside readings; written reports. Conducted in Spanish. 3 un 
Second semester. TTAS, 9. ; . j 
151a-151b. ADVANCED CONVERSATION AND Composition. Mr. Crowell. ' 
course conducted entirely in Spanish. Development of fluent and accur| 
use of the spoken and written language. Special stress on the acquisition | 
a correct pronunciation and intonation. Comprehension of the spok! 
language developed in part through participation in the class activities 
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ative speakers. Open to students who have completed Spanish 91 or 
quivalent. 3 units. TT/S, ro. 


gia, 171b. SpanisH LitERATURE FROM 1140 To 1650. Mr. Crowell. Readings 
rom selected masterpieces from earliest times through the Golden Age. Con- 
lucted in Spanish. First semester: Poema de mio Cid, El Libro de buen amor, 
ia Celestina, Los Romances, La novela. Second semester: Cervantes, readings 
rom the Quijote and Novelas ejemplares; some typical dramas of Lope de 
Tega, Ruiz de Alarcén, Tirso de Molina, Calderédn de la Barca. 3 units. 
IWF, 8. 


73a, 173b. Mexican Lirerature. Mr. Crowell. Class study of selected 
rorks from colonial times to the present day. Extensive outside readings in 
ie literature and on the history and culture. Individual written reports in 
panish. First semester: The Colonial Period and the Nineteenth Century. 
econd semester: Contemporary Mexico from 1910 on. 3 units. Alternates 


nth 175. TTh, 2:15-3:30. 


75a, 175b. Spanish AMERICAN Literature. Mr. Crowell. Class study of 
utstanding literary works of Hispanic South America. Extensive outside 
sadings; individual reports in Spanish. 3 units. Alternates with 173. TTh, 
115-330. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 

: AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


155. SuRVEY OF SPANISH Literature. Mrs. Lamb. Year course. MWF, 11. 
156. Latin American Tueatre. Mrs. Lamb. Year course. MW, 2:15-3:30. 


In the Romance field the graduate work offered under the Claremont 
‘raduate School centers on the following periods of the literature: French: 
Id French. 17th Century, 18th Century, rgth Century, Contemporary Period. 
panish: Pre-Golden Age, Golden Age, Spanish and Spanish American of 
jth Century, and Contemporary Period. 


Russian 


tb. Exementary Russian. Mr. Ein. Essentials of grammar, pronuncia- 
bn, constant exercises in reading and writing, practice in speaking. Indi- 
dual assignments in reading, writing and speech which will correspond to 
ich student’s needs and interests. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


‘a, 51b.. INTERMEDIATE Russian. Mr. Ein. More advanced Russian language 
ady through daily reading, writing, and translating. Continued practice in 
lissian conversation. Reading of Russian texts which serve as an introduc- 
bn to Russian life, history and literature. Reading of selected classics in 
lissian. Individual assignments will correspond to each student’s needs and 
— (e.g. Sciences, History, Politics, Military Russian, etc.). 3 units. 
TAS, to. 
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ro1a, ro1b. Reapines IN SELECTED RusstAN Literature. Mr. Ein. Prerequi: 
51a and 51b or equivalent. 1 unit. May be repeated for credit. Arranged. 


Sociology 


Requirements for concentration: Sociology 51, normally taken in the Sop 
more year, and 24 units of upper division courses in sociology. However, 3 
these 24 units may be chosen from the following: Economics 111, Governm 


157, Psychology 154. 


Recommended courses: Students concentrating in sociology will find 
helpful to take as many of the following courses as possible: Economics 
and 52, Economics 57; Government 51 and 52; or Economics 51 and Gove 
ment 52; History 1; Psychology 51; Religion 142. : 


Lower Division distribution: Sociology 51 and 52 constitute the integra: 
year course for students who expect to take only one year of sociology. ] 
those planning more extensive work in sociology, Sociology 51 and any 7# 
higher numbered semester courses will meet the distribution requirement. 


51. InNrropuctory SocioLocy. Staff. Man’s cultural heritage and collect 
behavior. The origin, structure, and functioning of human groups, and th 
role in personality and cultural development. The principal social proces: 
such as competition, conflict, cooperation, and assimilation. Results of so 
change. Not open to Freshmen. 3 units. First semester. Four sections. MW 
11, 1:15; TTAS, 8, 9. 


52. SoctaL Prosiems. Mr. Scaff. A survey of the major problems of prese 
day society related to individual, family, community, and world disorgani. 
tion. Typical problems studied are crime, delinquency, alcoholism, mar) 
adjustment, race antagonism, labor relations, migration, and population pi. 
sures. Intended to follow Sociology 51 for students who plan to take o. 
one year of sociology. Not recommended for students who intend to t:' 
several specialized courses such as Race Relations, Criminology, etc. F 
requisite: Sociology 51. 3 units. Second semester. Two sections. TTAS, 9, 


102. CuLTurAL ANTHROPOLOGY. Mr. Baber. The emergence of man and | 
development of his essential culture patterns, from Stone Age to Iron A’ 
The rise of language, writing, art, and the basic social institutions. A cc’ 
parison of human behavior in widely separated primitive cultures to rev. 
the constant as well as the variable features of human society. The inventi! 
diffusion, and integration of culture traits in the process of cultural chan’ 
Prerequisite: Sociology 51. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. (Alterna: 
with 10g.) | 
106. Soca, Wexrarg. Mr. Scaff. A survey of the various fields of sot. 
work and the major techniques and theories involved. Includes a descript’ 
and analysis of case work, family welfare, child welfare, child guidai: 
clinics, school social work, probation supervision, medical and psychiat: 
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sase work, group work, public welfare, and community organization. Visits 
70 selected agencies. Prerequisite: Sociology 51. 3 units. Second semester, 


UWF, 8. 


(07. CrIMINoLocy AND Prnotocy. Mr. Baber. Types of criminal behavior. 
[he making of the criminal; causative factors. Changing interpretations of 
ime. Methods of dealing with criminals through the police, courts, prisons, 
yrobation, and parole. Special treatment of juvenile delinquents; preventive 
neasures. Prerequisite: Sociology 51, or two of the following: Economics 51, 
sovernment 51, Political Economy 1, History 1. 3 units. Second semester. 


[wo sections. MWF, 9, 11. 


‘09. Marriacr AND THE Famiry. Mr. Baber. Factors involved in mate sclec- 
ion and the husband-wife and parent-child relationships. Adjustment of 
narriage and family patterns to our rapidly changing culture. Analysis of 
he factors promoting family disorganization; measures seeking to conserve 
he social values of family life. Prerequisite: Junior or Senior standing. 3 units. 
‘irst semester. (Alternates with 102. Omitted in 1952-53.) 


10. Race Revations. Mr. Baber. Concepts of race and culture. The nature 
if race contact and the development of race consciousness and conflict pat- 
erns. The experience of several nations with racial minorities, with emphasis 
(pon American experience with Negroes, Mexicans, and Orientals. Some 
reas and trends of prejudice and discrimination. Prerequisite: Sociology 51, 
t two of the following: Economics 51, Government 51, History 1. 3 units. 
econd semester. WF, 2:1 5-3:30. (Alternates with 152.) 


11. Poputation AND Micration Prosrems. Mr. Scaff. Factors influencing 
‘opulation growth or decline. The social and economic effects of an increas- 
ng, static, or declining population. The significance of the rates of increase 
a the different racial, economic, or social elements of the population. Sug- 
ested policies for controlling the quantity and quality of the population. 
“rends of internal migration, especially to the Pacific Coast. Prerequisite, 
ociology 51, or sufficient background in the other social sciences to satisfy 
ne instructor. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


12, Tue American Community. Mr. Scaff. An analysis of modern Amer- 
van urban communities in contrast with rural communities. Urban ecology 
pplied to the Los Angeles area. The community’s class structure and institu- 

‘onal composition. Community planning. Approximately half the course 
evoted to lectures and discussions, half to field investigation and projects 
1 the local area. Prerequisite, Sociology 51 and instructor’s permission. 
units. First semester. MW, 2:7 5-3555- 


52. SocraL Controt. Mr. Baber. An analysis of human nature and its 
cial origin. The evolution of social control and its increasing complexity, 
ue to the acceleration of social change in madern culture. Society’s means 
E creating and maintaining its social patterns, through law, public opinion, 
ropaganda, education, religion, rewards, etc. Individual control versus social 
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control. Open to Juniors and Seniors only. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. 3 un 
Second semester. (Alternates with 110. Omitted in 1952-53.) 


153. ‘THEORIES OF SociaL Rerorm. Mr. Scaff. A study of various propo: 
for social reconstruction including: the Utopians, Marxian Socialism, Fab: 
Socialism, Syndicalism and Guild Socialism. An investigation of contempor 
experiments in social reorganization: the British Labor Movement, Germ 
Nazism, Italian Fascism, Russian Communism, and the Cooperative Mo 
ment at home and abroad. Prerequisite: Sociology 51, or two of the follc 
ing: Economics 51, Government 51, History 1. Open to Juniors and Seni 
only. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 10. 


154. TWENTIETH CEeNnTurRY SoctoLocy. Mr. Scaff. The rise of modern s 
ology from the time of Comte and Spencer. Attention to various moveme 
of social thought. Emphasis on the major contributions from Europe 2 
America to sociological theory since 1900. Prerequisite: Sociology 51. Open 
Juniors and Seniors only. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, ‘10. 


1gta-19tb. Sociat Investication. Mr. Baber. Methods of investigation 2 
research as applied to both individual and group work. The effective preser’ 
tion of social data. Observation and analysis of the work of various sor 
agencies and programs. Individual projects for some; supervised field exp) 
ence (in selected agencies) for others, according to the interests and needs 
the student. Open only to seniors with the written permission of the instr. 
tor. 3 units. Arranged. 


Speech and Dramatics 


Requirements for concentration: 


Lower Division Courses: Speech and Dramatics 32a, 32b, 51 (at least t. 


units), 57, 61a, 61b, and History 1a-rb, in fulfillment of which requireme| 
transfer students may offer equivalent courses pursued at other colleges. 


Upper Division Courses: Speech and Dramatics 134a, 134b, 160a-16. 
English 155a, 155b and Scripps II-150 or Comparative Literature 181a, 18. 
or Speech and Dramatics 112a-112b or 131A, 131b. Fluency in at least « 
modern foreign language (preferably French) is recommended. 


In the comprehensive examination the books on a supplementary read) 
list will be included. | 


In addition to the comprehensive examination, a demonstration of creat 
ability in the field of concentration is required. 


In addition to the required work in the Speech and Dramatics concentrati) 
the following offerings are suggested as suitable electives, the choice amc’ 
them depending on the student’s particular interests: Lower Division: 1 
3a-3b and 51a-51b, Music 53a-53b, Speech and Dramatics 52a, 52b and 5) 
53b, English 50a, sob, 58, and 64. Upper Division: Art 105a-105b, Mv: 
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03a-103b, Physical Education 130a, 130b, Spanish 113 and 114, French 
20a-120b, Scripps I-106 and I-107, English 103a, 103b, 111, 151. 


2a, 32b. Voice anv Diction. Mr. Scott. Study of the mechanics of voice 
roduction and of the elements of English phonetics. Practice designed to 
evelop good voice and diction. Permission of the instructor required for 
*gistration. 2 units. MW, 171. 


ta, 51b. Pray Propuction. Staff. Directed study in play production, both 
1 acting and in the technical problems of the stage. One unit of credit may 
e granted for either fifty hours of rehearsal time under direction, or fifty 
ours of technical work under direction, or for fifty hours of rehearsal and 
‘chnical work combined. Not more than two units of credit may be granted 
\ any one year. A total of eight units of credit may be applied toward 
taduation. 


ra, 52b. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH. Mr. Scott. Exercise in voice develop- 
tent and platform deportment. Training in analysis of subjects, selection 
ad arrangement of material, psychological adaptation of material and treat- 
‘ent to specific audiences. 2 units. MW, 9. 


3a, 53b. Principizs oF INTERPRETATIVE Reapine. Mr. Scott. Study of the 
chnique of effective oral interpretation of literature. Application of this 
chnique in the reading of various literary types. 2 units. TTh, 10. 


ja, 55b. ARGUMENTATION AND Desate. Mr. Scott. Study of the principles 
. argumentation and practical application of these principles in class debates. 
‘ebate subjects for the year analyzed and debated. 2 units. Th, 2:15-3:55. 


taj 61b. CHARACTER PRESENTATION IN Dramatic. Literature. Mrs. 
llen. An approach to dramatic literature through the actor’s art. A 
iady of theories of acting and principles of stage behavior. Pantomime and 
nprovisation to develop concentration, observation, imagination, co-ordina- 
bn, and control. Scenes from plays, both classic and modern, will be studied 
‘ith emphasis on interpretaticn. Permission of instructor required. 3 units. 


TAS, 10. 


‘2a-112b. Piaywritine. Mrs. Allen. The theory of playwriting with super- 
sed practice in this technique. A study will be made of the structure and 
yle of significant plays for their light on the problems of the beginning 
laywright. Permission of instructor required. Alternates with Speech and 
lramatics 160. 3 units. TTAS, 9. (Omitted in 1952-53.) 


lta, 131b. Apvancep Sprscu. Mr. Scott. Training in the construction and 
divery of formal addresses. Prerequisite, Speech and Dramatics 52 or 
cuivalent. 2 or 3 units. TTA, 9. 


14a, 134b. READING oF Dramatic Literature. Mr. Scott. Intensive study 
¢a limited number of standard plays, with emphasis on dramatic values in 
caracter and plot. Interpretative reading of these plays in class. Recital 
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programs before the class. Prerequisite, Speech and Dramatics 53 or equ 
lent. 3 units. MWF, 1o. 


160a-160b. THEATRE Practice. Mrs. Allen. A survey of historical b: 
grounds of stage forms and of contemporary production methods. A stud) 
theories, problems, and techniques of production applied to plays of vari 
types. Analysis of problems confronting the theatre worker, in act 
direction, design, criticism, and management. Practical experience in direct 
a short play. Advanced problems in the analysis and presentation of charac 
with concentration on styles of acting. Representative plays of various peri 
(Greek, Elizabethan, Restoration, Eighteenth Century, Modern) will 
used for study and practice. 3 units. Alternates with Speech and Drama 
112. ULES, 9: | 


InrropucTion To Drama. For description see English 57. 
SHAKESPEARE. For description see English 155a, 155b. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
I]-149. THrory or Dramatic Propuction. Mr. Workman. Year cou 
MWF, 1:15-3:05. 
II-150a, 150b. Hisrory or THEATRE AND Drama. Mr. Workman. MWF, 
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POMONA COLLEGE CAMPUS PLAN 
(See map on opposite page) 


Honnold Library for the Associated Colleges. 
Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for men. — 
Frary Hall, central dining hall for men. 
Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for men. 
Baxter Medical Building for the Associated Colleges. 
Memorial Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 
Smiley Hall, residence for men. 
Edmunds Union, including student offices, cooperative store, ballroom 
and lounges. . | 
g. Holmes Hall, classrooms and assembly hall. 
10. Pearsons Hall, physics laboratory, mathematics department. 
11. Crookshank Hall, botany, biology, and zoology laboratories. 
12. Harwood Hall, department of psychology. 
13. Mason Hall, chemistry and geology laboratories. 
14. Carnegie Building. 
15. Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, auditorium seating 2600, operate: 
by Claremont College in behalf of the Associated Colleges. 
16-17. Renwick Gymnasium. 
18. Seaver Laboratory, containing classrooms and library for the depart 
ment of astronomy. | 
19. Frank P. Brackett Observatory. 
20. Open-Air Theatre. 
21. Replica of original home of Pomona College. 
22. Sumner Hall, administration and classroom building. 

Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, assembly hall for recitals anc) 
chapel services; music studios and practice rooms. | 
24. Rembrandt Hall, art studios. 

25. President’s House. 

26. Claremont Inn, guest house for college and community, private anc 
public dining rooms. 

27. Baldwin House, residence for women. 

28. Harwood Court, residence hall for women. 

29. Aurelia Squier Harwood Memorial Dining Hall for women. 

30. Mary McLean Olney Dining Hall for women. 

31. Della Mulock Mudd Hall, residence for women. 

32. Jessie E. Gibson Dining Hall for women. 

33. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, residence for women. 

34. Brackett House, residence for women. 

35- Kenyon House, residence for women. 

36. Heating Plant and Maintenance Shops for the Associated Colleges. 

37. Field House for women’s athletics. 


The Business Office for the Associated Colleges is located in Harper Hall at 
College and Tenth Streets. | 
The Infirmary for the Associated Colleges is located on Amherst Avenue 
north of Foothill Blvd. | 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR FOR 1953-54 


SEPTEMBER 18, FRIDAY 


SEPTEMBER 18-21 
SEPTEMBER 19, SATURDAY 


SEPTEMBER 21, MonpDAY 


SEPTEMBER 22, 23 
TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY 


SEPTEMBER 24, THURSDAY 


OcrToBeEr 8, THURSDAY 
OcToBER 15, THURSDAY 
NovEMBER 2, Monpay 


NovEMBER 5, THURSDAY 


NovEMBER 25, WEDNESDAY 
NovEMBER 30, Monpay 
DercEMBER 7, Monpay 
DerEcEMBER 18, Fripay 
January 4, Monpay 
JANUARY 23, SATURDAY 
JANUARY 25, Monpay 
FEBRUARY 3, WEDNESDAY 


Fesruary 6, SATURDAY 


First SEMESTER 


Residence halls open for new students only, 
12 noon. First meal served, dinner at 6 p.m. 


Meeting of Joint Committee 
Program for new students 
Faculty Meeting, 10 a.m. 


Conference Day and Registration for new 
students 


Registration for returning students. Residence 
halls open for returning students. First meal 
served to returning students, breakfast, Tues- 
day. 


First semester classes begin, 8 a.m. 
Opening Convocation, 11 a.m. 


Last day for entering courses 
Founders Day, Flame Ceremony, 11 a.m. 
First low grade report due 


Final day for withdrawal from classes without 
penalty 


Thanksgiving recess begins, 9:30 p.m. 
Thanksgiving recess ends, 8 a.m. 
Second low grade report due 
Christmas vacation begins 4:15 p.m. 
Christmas vacation ends, 8 a.m. 

Last day of classes 

Final examinations begin 

Final examinations end 


First semester ends 


COLLEGE CALENDAR FOR 1953-54 


‘EBRUARY 8, MoNDAY 


'EBRUARY 9, TUESDAY 


‘EBRUARY 10, WEDNESDAY 


"EBRUARY II, [THURSDAY 


‘EBRUARY 24, WEDNESDAY 


MaRcH 13, SATURDAY 


AarcH 22, Monpay 


AarcH 24, WEDNESDAY 


\Prit 3, SATURDAY 
\PRIL 12, Monpay 
Aay I, SATURDAY 
May 22, SATURDAY 
May 29, SATURDAY 
fay 30, SUNDAY 
fay 31, Monpay 
UNE 6, SUNDAY 
UNE 9, WEDNESDAY 
UNE 12, SATURDAY 
‘UNE 13, SUNDAY 

| 

‘UNE 17, THURSDAY 


UNE 18, FripAy 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Opening day for classes at Scripps College, 
Pomona students enrolled in Scripps courses 
are expected to attend. 


Registration for Juniors and Seniors 


Second semester classes begin, 8 a.m. 
Registration for Freshmen and Sophomores, 
afternoon only. 


Opening Convocation, second semester, II a.m. 
Registration for Freshmen and Sophomores, 
afternoon only. 


Last day for entering courses 
Matriculation Day 
First low grade report due 


Final day for withdrawal from classes without 
penalty 


Spring vacation begins, noon 
Spring vacation ends, 8 a.m. 
Second low grade report due 
Last day of classes for Seniors 
Last day of classes 

Memorial Convocation, 5 p.m. 
Final examinations begin 
Associated Colleges Baccalaureate 
Final examinations end 
Alumni Day 

Commencement 

Scholarship Committee Meeting 


Joint Committee Meeting 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS 


Rudolph J. Wig, President 
Arthur J. McFadden, Vice-President 
Fred W. Smith, Vice-President 


TERM oF OrFice Expires JUNE, 1953 


George S. Sumner, Claremont Mark H. Harrington, Pasadena 
Arthur M. Dole, Pomona Morris B. Pendleton, San Marino 
Mrs. Victor Montgomery, Beverly Hills George R. Martin, Los Angeles 


TERM oF OrFice Expires JUNE, 1954 


Fred W. Smith, Ojai Roy E. Thomas, Los Angeles | 

Elmo H. Conley, Pasadena Paul Fussell, Pasadena 

William A. Johnson, San Marino Robert H. Craig, Palos Verdes Estates 
TERM oF OrFice Expires JUNE, 1955 

Frank R. Seaver, Los Angeles Clarence T. Stover, Claremont 

Robert P. Jennings, Sierra Madre Carl I. Wheat, San Francisco 

Paul S. Armstrong, Los Angeles Herbert S. Rempel, Pasadena 
TERM OF OFFICE Expires JUNE, 1956 

William B. Himrod, Hollywood Yale B. Griffith, Santa Barbara 

Arthur J. McFadden, Santa Ana E. Wilson Lyon, Claremont 


Charles E. Donnelly, Los Angeles James W. Fifield, Jr., Los Angeles 


TERM OF OrFicE Expires JUNE, 1957 


Willis H. Merrill, Long Beach Rudolph J. Wig, San Marino 

George L. Eastman, Hollywood Frederick S. Bale, Pasadena 

William W. Clary, Pasadena Charles Detoy, Pasadena 
Honorary MEMBERS 

Donald G. Aplin, Highland Luther Freeman, Claremont 

William S. Mason, Pasadena Mary McLean Olney, Berkeley 

Ernest E. Jones, Claremont David P. Barrows, Berkeley 


Mary Clark Eversole, La Canada 
‘ George W. Bryant, San Marino 
Seeley G. Mudd, San Marino 


Ex-Orricio MEMBERS 


Managing Director, Claremont College 
President of the Alumni Association 
President of the Women’s Campus Club 
President of the Pomona College Associates 


FORMER PRESIDENTS OF THE COLLEGE 


Cyrus G. Baldwin, 1890 - 1897 Franklin L. Ferguson, 1897 - 1901 
George A. Gates, r90r- 1910 James A. Blaisdell, rgz0 - 1928 
: Charles K. Edmunds, 1928 - r941 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
1953:34 
i. Witson Lyon, President 209 Sumner Hail 


B.A., University of Mississippi; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., University 
of Chicago; LL.D., Colgate University; D.Litt., Occidental College. 


aut H. Burton, Controller Harper Hall 
B.A., Western Reserve University. 


Nituram V. SHannon, Treasurer Harper Hall 
B.S., Virginia Military Institute. 


AaryoriE B. Wooprorp, Assistant Treasurer Harper Hall 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Columbia University. 


3LENN V. Futier, Bursar Harper Hall 
B.A., Ohio State University. 


ALLEN FP. Hawtey,® Director of Alumni and Public Relations 203 Sumner Hall 
B.A., Pomona College; Graduate Student, Harvard University. 


Vitt1aAM B. Himrop, Assistant to the President 203 Sumner Hall 
B.A., Pomona College. Graduate Student, University of Southern California. 


oHN F. Moutps, Acting Director of Public Relations 200 Sumner Hall 
Ph.B., University of Chicago. 


.ENNETH G. Beyer, Assistant to the President 203 Sumner Hall 
B.A., M.A., Whittier College. 


VARREN B. Knox, Secretary of Pomona College Associates 200 Sumner Hall 
B.A., M.A., Whittier College. 


| 
i C. Jounson, Alumni Secretary 212 Sumner Hall 
: ’ B.A., Pomona College. 


-ENNETH E. Overaxer, Director of the News Bureau 108 Sumner Hall 


GNES M. Jounson, Executive Secretary to the President 209 Sumner Hall 


Ina T. Niver, Social Director, Women’s Campus _ Harwood Co: 
B.A., Fresno State College; M.A., Columbia University. 

t 5 

Frank C. Cuixp, Director of Men’s Campus Eli P. Clark H 
B.A., University of Utah; M.A. and Doctoral Candidate, Stanford University. 
aS) ee q 

May C. Frank, Director of Residence Halls aN ee Mudd FE 
B.S., Columbia University; M.S., Iowa State College. : a 


Lucitte Gramse McCartny, Director of Dining Halls ! Frary F 
B.S., M.S., Kansas State College of Applied Science. et 


Me Ny (S\N Coo 
Harotp Honore, Campus Engineer (303 E. First, 


The Faculty 


Date denotes beginning of original term of service 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
a Wutson Lyon 345 College Ave. 


esident, 1941. 
4., University of Mississippi; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., University 
Chicago; LL.D., Colgate University; Litt.D., Occidental College. 


Is Raymonp IREDELL 1060 College Ave. 


‘an of the Faculty, and Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison 
undation, 1925. 
4., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


VARD SANDERS 


an of Students and Dean of Admissions, 1942. 
4., Hendrix College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


on L. Beatty 
an of Men, 1949. 


A. University of Tennessee; M.A., Cornell University; Doctoral Candidate, Stanford 
versity. 


3. WALTON 147 E. Twelfth St. 
an of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation, 1949. 
4., Swarthmore College; M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


RET MAPLE 4326 Via Padova 
gistrar, 1940. 
\., Pomona College. 


4AM L. WHEATON 328 Oakdale Drive 
sistant Dean of Admissions, 1949. 
\., Pomona College; M.A., New York University. 


W. Davies 524 W. Tenth St. 
warian, 1947. 

\., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., University of California; Ph.D., 
iversity of Chicago. 


aT S. CoLtrin 455 W. Twelfth St. 
ysician of the Associated Colleges, 1940. 

1, Pomona College; M.D., University of Rochester. Interne, Resident in Medicine, 
iversity of California Hospital; Fellow in Urology, Presbyterian Hospital, New York 
y; Exchange Fellow in Physiology, University of Kiel, Germany. 


Tr Fox 1390 Via Zurita 
stant Physician of the Associated Colleges, 1952. 
«5 Ph.D., Cornell University; M.D., Stanford University. 


)BERT RANKIN 


aplain of Associated Colleges Church, 1951. 
\., State University of Iowa; B.D., M.A., Yale University. 


I2 The Faculty 


EMERITI 
WALTER ALFRED ALLEN 175 E. Twell 


Emeritus Professor of Musical Theory and Appreciation, 1912. 
B.A., Beloit College; B.Mus., Yale University. Associate, American Guild of Or 


Grace Exta Berry 353 W. Eleven 


Emeritus Dean of Women and Associate Professor of Mathematics. 1909. 
B.S., M.A., Mount Holyoke College. 


BERNARD CapEN EWER 706 Indian Hill 
Emeritus Professor of Psychology. 1916. 
B.A., M.A., Brown University; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


Marion JEANETTE Ewine 455 W. Seven 
Emeritus Assistant Librarian. 1912. 
B.A., Olivet College; B.S., Simmons College; M.A., Boston University. 


Cuartes Tagor Fitts 4435 N. Live Oak 
Emeritus Professor of Education. 1919. 
B.A., Amherst College; M.A., University of California. Graduate study, E 
University. 


Jess1e EpirH Gipson 445 Grinnell 
Emeritus Dean of Women on the Martha N. Hathaway Foundation. 1927. 
B.A., University of Idaho; M.A., University of Washington. Graduate study, Cal 
and Columbia Universities. 


Witi1am Atwoop HItton 1293 Dartmouth 


Emeritus Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation. 1 
B.S., Ph.D., Cornell University. 


Ernest E. Jonzs 905 College 
Treasurer Emeritus. 1909. 
B.A., Pomona College. 


CyriL JURECKA 163 W. Eleven 
Emeritus Assistant Professor of Art. 1932. 
Graduate, Imperial and Royal College of Sculpture, Horice, Bohemia. 


Wiii1am Kirk 705 Indian Hill 


Emeritus Professor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation. 1922. 
B.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


Etuiotr Curtis LincoLtn 472 W. Tent 


Emeritus Professor of English on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Foundation. 1924. 
B.A., Colby College; M.A., State College of Washington and Harvard Universit 


Ratpw Haine Lyman 357 W. Tent 
Emeritus Professor of Applied Music, Head of Department of Music. 1917: 
B.A., Grinnell College. Student in voice with Karleton Hackett, William B. 
Grant Hadley, Arthur Middleton, Courtland Cooper, Holmes Cowper and 
American masters and with Vittorino Moratti in Berlin. D.Mus., Grinnell C 


HELEN Marsurc 446 Grinnell ] 
Emeritus Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 1940. 
B.A., University of London; Ph.D., Stanford University. 
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: McCuLLey 210 E. Foothill Blvd. 


seritus Professor of English Literature. 1921. 
4., Hiram College; M.A., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Harvard University. 


am Evan NicHoLi 240 E. San Jose 
seritus Dean of Students. 1919. 

\., Bellevue College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, Edinburgh 
liversity. 


18 Wuire Nixon 3163 Indian Hill Blvd. 


ueritus Professor of Physical Education for Men. 1916. 
4., Monmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. Graduate study, Illinois and 
lifornia Universities. 


tr SAMUEL OLIVE South Laguna 
veritus Professor of Piano. 1923. 
Mus., Simpson College. Graduate study, Simpson College. — 


MIN Davin Scott 828 College Ave. 
weritus Professor of Public Address, 1923. 

‘\., University of Southern California; S.T.B., Ph.D., Boston University. Graduate 
irk, Brown and Harvard Universities. 


1g STEDMAN SUMNER 305 College Ave. 
eritus Professor of Economics and Sociology. 1897. 

‘ntroller, 1922-1941. 

\., Pomona College; B.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


PROFESSORS 


RWIN BaBER 999 College Ave. 
Mtessor of Sociology on the Henry Snyder Foundation, 1939. 
ai. Campbell College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


3AUMANN* 567 W. Eighth St. 
fessor of German, 1931. 
-D., University of Basel. 


4 BENSON 1430 Via Zurita 
‘fessor of Botany on the Henry Kirke White Bent Foundation, 1944. 
ie M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


1A. Bonp 234 W. Eighth St. 
fessor of Economics on the Stedman-Sumner Foundation, 1948. 
«» M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


lICK BRACHER 230 W. Seventh St. 
‘fessor of English, 1944. 
» Oregon State College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 


14 The Faculty 


CuH’EN SHOU-YI 690 Indian Hill 
Professor of Chinese Culture, 1941. 
B.A., Lingnan University; Ph.D., University of Chicago; Fellow of the Ac 
Sinica. 


James WHITE CrowELi 450 University | 
Professor of Romance Languages, 1929. 
B.S., M.A., Haverford College; Ph.D., Cornell University. 


Harotp Davis 612 W. Ten 
Professor of English on the Phebe Estelle Spalding Foundation, 1927. 
B.A., Stanford University; B.A. and B.Litt., University of Oxford. 


Roser Sipney Extis 1237 Dartmouth 
Professor of Psychology, 1931. 
B.A., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Clark University. 


KENNETH G. FIskE 585 W. Twelft 
Professor of Music, 1936. 
B.Mus., M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music. Pupil of Leon Sametini, J 
Gordon, Otokar Sevcik. 


Cuares A. Fow er, Jr.,? 256 E. Secor 


Professor of Physics on the Seeley W. Mudd Foundation, 1947. 
B.A., M.S., University of Utah; Ph.D., University of California. 


JoHNn Howgs GLEASON 512 Baughman 


Professor of History on the Warren Finney Day Memorial Foundation, 1939. 
B.A., Ph.D., Harvard University; B.Litt., University of Oxford. 


Hucu J. Hamitron 1269-C Harvard 
Professor of Mathematics, 1936. 
B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., Ph.D., Brown University. 


Husert HErrine 225 E. Elevent 
Professor of Latin American Civilization, 1945. 
B.A., Oberlin College; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate, Union Theol 
Seminary. 


Francis RayMonp IREDELL 1060 College 
Professor of Philosophy on the Robert C. Denison Foundation, and Dean o 
Faculty, 1925.. 

B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


CHESTER GEORGE JAEGER 1045 Yale 


Professor of Mathematics on the Joseph N. Fiske Foundation, 1931. 
B.A., B.S., M.A., Ph.D., University of Missouri. 


Witiiam THomas JonEs 4201 Via Pa 
Professor of Philosophy, 1938. 4 
B.A., Swarthmore College; B.Litt., University of Oxford; Ph.D., Princeton Unive 


Joun Hasxern Kempe 
Professor of History, 1936. 
B.A., Stanford University; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 
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REDERICK Lupwic MuLHaAuseR, JR. 424 W. Eleventh St. 


Professor of English, 1941. 
B.A., College of Wooster; M.A., Ph.D., Yale University. 


Vituis E. PEQUEGNAT 433 Harrison Ave. 
Professor of Zoology on the Willard George Halstead Foundation, 1940. 
B.A., University of California; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


‘Lois SCHARDT 452 S. College Ave. 
Visiting Professor of Art, 1950. 
Ph.D., University of Wuerzburg, Bavaria. 


‘RNEsT ALBERT STRATHMAN 160 W. Eleventh St. 


Professor of English, 1932. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


OBERT LoBINGIER STREHLE _ torg Dartmouth Ave. 


Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1923. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School; Graduate study, University 


| 
of Southern California, University of California, Stanford University. 
oHN ALBERT VIEG 435 W. Eighth St. 


Professor of Government, 1945. 
B.A., St. Olaf College; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


OBERT L. WaDLINGTON, Jr. 243 S. Mills Ave. 


Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1951. 
B.S., University of Tennessee; Lt. Colonel, Infantry, United States Army. 


VaLTER TIcKNoR WHITNEY 445 W. Tenth St. 
Professor of Astronomy on the Frank P. Brackett Foundation and Director of the 


Observatory, 1929. 
B.S., M.S., Pomona, College; Ph.D., University of Chicago. 


\LFRED Oswatp Wooprorp 443 W. Tenth St. 


| Professor of Geology, 1915. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., University of California. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS 


IRGINIA PRINCEHOUSE ALLEN 175 E. Twelfth St. 

| Associate Professor of Dramatics, 1930. 

' B.A., Pomona College; Graduate study, Department of Drama, Yale University; M.A., 
Claremont Graduate School. 


Vityt1aM G. BLANCHARD 

| Associate Professor of Music and College Organist, 1936. 
B.Mus., DePauw University; M.Mus., University of Michigan. Further study with Carl 
Weinrich and Hugh Porter in organ and with Seth Bingham in composition. 


1495 Via Zurita 


LIZABETH CAWTHORNE 228 Harvard Ave. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1935. 
B.A., M.A., University of California. 
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DaryLt DayTon 262 W. Sixth S 
Associate Professor of Music, 1938. 
B.Mus., Oberlin College; Graduate study in Berlin and New York with Artur Schnabe 
Leonard Shure, Dalies Frantz, and Guy Maier. 


Epwarp Montcomery Fryer 231 W. Tenth § 


Associate Professor of Physics, 1946. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.E., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Corwin Herman Hanscu 129 E. Sixth § 
Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1946. 
B.S., University of Illinois; Ph.D., New York University. 


Corvin Heatu 750 Indian Hill Bly 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1922. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


CuarLes SHIVELY HoLMEs 1245 Dartmouth Av 
Associate Professor of English, 1941. 
B.A., Oberlin College; Ph.D., Princeton University. 


Gorpon CANFIELD LEE 1035 Columbia Av 
Associate Professor of Education, 1948. 
B.A., University of California; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia University. 


LuTHer James Lex, Jr.* 443 W. Eleventh S: 
Associate Professor of Government, 1941. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., University of California. 5 
Mites D. McCartuy 444 Harrison Ave 
Associate Professor of Zoology, 1946. 
B.S., West Chester State Teachers College; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. 


Eary Jay Merritt 1865 E. Foothill, Glendor 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, 1925. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School. 


Henry Corp Meyer 470 Harrison Ave 
Associate Professor of History, 1946. 
B.A., University of Colorado; M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., Yale University. 


Louis B. Perry? 2929 Claremont Hts. Driv 
Associate Professor of Economics, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


Epwin ALLEN PHILLIps 146 E. Twelfth St 
Associate Professor of Botany, 1948. 
B.A., Colgate University; M.A., Ph.D., University of Michigan. 


WiuiaM F. Russeiy 202 N. College Ave 
Associate Professor of Music, 1951. 


pao Columbia University; M.A., Harvard University; doctoral candidate, Harvar 
niversity. 


Dwicut Lronarp Ryerson 107 E. San Jose 
Associate Professor of Zoology, 1946. 
B.A., M.S., University of Arizona; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 
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Arvin Hewitt ScarF 670 S. College Ave. 
Associate Professor of Sociology, 1947. 


B.A., University of Texas; B.D., Chicago Theological Seminary; M.A., Ph.D., University 
of Texas. 


oHN SEWALL SHELTON 1100 Oxford Ave. 
Associate Professor of Geology, 1946. 
B.A., Pomona College; Ph.D., Yale University. 


\. Netson SMITH 145 E. Sixth St. 
Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1945. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


OHN Rosert voN Rour 1111 Harvard Ave. 
Associate Professor of Religion, 1945. 


B.B.A., University of Minnesota; B.D., Chicago Theological Seminary; Ph.D., Yale 
University. 


IMILIE ELIZABETH WAGNER | 783 W. Tenth St. 
Associate Professor of German, 1928. 


B.A., Smith College; M.A., Pennsylvania State College. Doctorat de 1l’Université 
mention Lettres, Toulouse. 


DWARD WEISMILLER® 137 N. College Ave. 
Associate Professor of English, 1949. 
B.A., Cornell College; M.A., Harvard University; D.Phil., University of Oxford. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORS 
ost U. AMREIN : 346 Harvard Ave. 


Assistant Professor of Zoology, 1951. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


“Homas B. Bety? 417 E. Cucamonga Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., University of California. 


MarcERy SMITH Briccs? 420 Baughman Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Music, 1943. 
B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., M.Mus., Chicago Musical College. 


\AREN Burt 14569 E. Teton Dr., Puente 
Assistant Professor of Physical Edueivon for Women, 194}. 
B.E., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., University of Southern California. 


Jarry JosrpH Carrott, Jr. 916 Harvard Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Classics, 1948. 
B.A., University of Akron; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


tpwin S. FussELi 686 Colorado St. 
Assistant Professor of English, 1951. 


B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University. 


OEL GREENSPOON 1130 Harvard Ave. 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, 1951. oe 
B.S., University of Virginia; M.A., University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D., Indiana University. 
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Burton HENKE 153 E. Sixth 
Assistant Professor of Physics, 1948. 
B.A., Miami University; M.A. and Doctoral Candidate, California Institute 
Technology. 


JoHN James 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, 1953. +i , 
B.S., University of Connecticut; M.A., Ph.D., University of Washington. 


GRETCHEN GraF JORDAN 638 E. Sixth | 
Assistant Professor of English, 1947. 
B.A., M.A., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


Kart Grorce Koxn 135 E. Sixth § 
Assistant Professor of Music, 1950. 
Studied piano in Vienna; Teacher’s Certificate and Artist Diploma, New York Colle 
of Music; B.A., Harvard University. Advanced study in conducting with Juli 


Pruewer, theory and composition with Paul Hindemith, Walter Piston, and Rand. 
- Thompson. 


VincENT H. LEARNIHAN 220 W. Tenth § 
Assistant Professor of History, 1949. 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., University of California at Los Angeles. 


Rosert F, Leccewiz 240 Annapolis D 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 1951. 


B.S., Loyola University; M.A., University of Southern California; A.M., Ph.D., Harva 
University. 


Ricuarp N. Loucks 135 E. Eighth § 
Assistant Professor of Music, 1948. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A. and Doctoral Candidate, Eastman School of Music. 


James G. McCray 


Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1 953. 


B.S., United States Military Academy; Graduate, Infantry School, Fort Bennin 
Georgia; 1st Lieutenant, Infantry, United States Army. 


Lee Cameron McDona.p 121 W. Sixth S 
Assistant Professor of Government, 1952. 


B.A., Pomona College; M.A., University of California at Los Angeles; doctoral cand 
date, Harvard University. 


Joun Moor 353 W. Eleventh Si 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1953. 
B.A., Hope College; Ph.D., Northwestern University 


Marion SHows’® 
Assistant Professer of Religion, 1951. 
B.A., Occidental College; B.D., Union Theological Seminary; Ph.D., Columbia University 


Maxine J. SHurtz 712 Yale Ave 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Women, 1947. 
B.S., Miami University; M.S., Wellesley College. 


SEYMOUR SLIVE 119 N. College Ave 
Assistant Professor of Art, 1951. 


B.A., Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
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‘Hersert B. SMITH 1021 Dartmouth Ave. 


Assistant Professor of History, 1952. 
B.A., M.A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., University of California. 


FREDERICK SONTAG 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 1952. 
B.A., Stanford University; Ph.D., Yale University. 


Ermer B. TotsTEp 337 W. Fifth St. 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1947. 
B.S., M.S., University of Chicago; Ph.D., Brown University. 


Perer K. WHITE 225 E. Eleventh St. 


Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 1952. 
B.A., Claremont Men’s College; Captain, Infantry, United States Army. 


INSTRUCTORS 


Frank C. Cui.p Eli P. Clark Hall 


Instructor in Economics, 1952. 
B.A., University of Utah; M.A., and doctoral candidate, Stanford University. 


Jesse Cone 


Instructor in Physical Education for Men, 1953. 
B.A., M.A., Stanford University. 


Wii L. Faust 698 Colorado St. 


Instructor in Psychology, 1953. 
B.A., M.A., and doctoral candidate, Stanford University. 


Ray FRAZER 638 E. Sixth St. 


Instructor tn English, 1952. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., and doctoral candidate, University of California. 


James E. Grant 676 W. Ninth St. 


Instructor in Art, 1950. 
B. E., M.F.A., University of Southern California; Student at Jepson Art Institute. 


FrepertckK H. HAMMERSLEY 667 S. Rampart, Los Angeles 
Visiting Instructor in Painting, 1953 
B.A., University of Idaho; Student, Chouinard Art Institute, Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris, Jepson Art Institute. . 


Marcor JEAN 224 S. Doheny Dr., Beverly Hills 
Visiting Instructor in Violoncello, 1946. 
Pupil of Jacob at the Royal Conservatoire in Brussels. 


Gorpon K. KaurMAaNn 
Instructor in Religion, 1953. 
B.A., Bethel College; M.A., Northwestern University; B.D. and doctoral candidate, 
Yale University. 


James W. Kuun 
Instructor in Economics, 1953. a os 
B.A., Harvard College; M.A. and doctoral candidate, Yale University. 
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ANN LINDSTAEDT 
Instructor in French, 1953. 
B.A., Wellesley College; M.A., University of Wisconsin; doctoral candidate, Ni 
western University. 


Francis X. MacciPinto 457 Cambridge D 
Instructor in Spanish, 1952. 
B.A., University of California at Los Angeles; M.A. and doctoral candidate, Stan 
University. 


Epwarp W. Maan 118 Oakpark D 
Instructor in’ Physical Education for Men, 1950. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Claremont Graduate School; Graduate Student, Un 
sity of California at Los Angeles. i 


Jack C. MiLier ! Rt. 1, Box 18, Upl 


Instructor in Physics, 1952. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., University of California; doctoral candidate, Unive 
of Oxford. 


WILiiAM C. OLson 
Instructor in Government, 1953. 
B.A., University of Denver; M.A. and doctoral candidate, Yale University. 


ArRLINE RutH PETERSON 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1953. 
B.S., New York University; M.S., Wellesley College. 


Geruarp N. Rostvotp 448 Springfield 
Instructor in Economics, 1952. 
B.A., M.A., and doctoral candidate, Stanford University. 


Wooprow Witson Sayre? 
Instructor in Philosophy, 1948. 
B.A., Williams College; M.A., and Doctoral Candidate, Harvard University. 


SALty ANNE TAyYLor?® 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women, 1950. 
B.A., Pomona College; M.A., Stanford University. 


LECTURERS 
Kotman Biocu 3914 Franklin Ave., Los Ange 


Visiting Lecturer in Music, 1953. 
First clarinetist, Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Ernst Hetnricn Ein 461 University. Cir 
Lecturer in Russian, 1950. When 
Graduate, Law School of Tartu University; D. J., Institute of Roman Law, Rome. 


Bert GassMAN 272 S. Doheny Dr., Beverly Hi 
Visiting Lecturer in Music, 1952. 
Oboist with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Cuartes B. Law er 3560 Padua Av 
Lecturer in Sculpture, 1949. 
B.A., University of California. Studied under Charles Malfray in Paris, Califor 
School of Fine Arts, San Francisco, and Alexander Archipenko. 
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DorotHy REMsSEN 137 N. Serrano, Los Angeles 
Visiting Lecturer in Music, 1953. 
Harpist, Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 
|Heten M. Situ 120 W. Third St. 
Lecturer in Music, 1949. 
B.A., Pomona College. 
RocEr STEVENS S. Melton, Pasadena 
Visiting Lecturer in Music, 1953. 
Flutist, Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Grorcz H. TyLer 140 E. Twelfth St. 
Visiting Lecturer in Music, 1952. 
Formerly first trumpet with Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 


MEMBER OF THE CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL FACULTY 
OFFERING COURSES IN POMONA COLLEGE 


Paut Harotp KocHeER 
Professor of English, Claremont Graduate School. 
B.A., Columbia University; M.A., J.D., Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Absent on leave, first semester, 1953-54. 
2Absent on leave, second semester, 1953-54. 
SAbsent on leave 1953-54. 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES 1953-1954 


First person named is the Committee Chairman 


Administration—President, Dean of the Faculty, Sanders, Gleason, McCart 
Bracher, Benson, Gordon Lee. 


Admuission—Sanders, Beatty, Crowell, Maple, Herbert Smith, Walt 
Wheaton. 


Athletic Council—Strehle, Jaeger, Phillips, three student representatives, < 
two alumni representatives. : 


Pomona College representatives on the Southern California Intercolleg 
Athletic Conference—Jaeger, Strehle. 


Classification—Maple, Carroll, Hamilton, Gordon Lee, Ryerson. 


Courses of Study—iredell, Bond, Ch’en, Fryer, Gleason, Hansch, Holmes, Jor 
Kemble, Maple, Pequegnat, Sanders, Slive, Strathmann, Vieg, Walt 


English—Jordan, Fussell, Hamilton, Henke, Learnihan, Gordon Lee. 


Library—Gleason, Allen, Benson, Ch’en, Davies, Fussell, Nelson Smi 
Woodford. 


Personnel—Maple, Amrein, Beatty, Faust, Nider, Phillips, Shurtz, Walt 
and four student representatives selected by the Executive Council of : 
Associated Students. 


Pre-Law—Luther Lee, Bracher, Kemble, Rostvold. 


Pre-Medical—Pequegnat, Beatty, Coltrin, Hansch, Henke, Leggewie, Ryers: 
_ Vieg. 


Public Events—Iredell, Meyer, Russell, Nelson Smith, Vieg, Wheaton, a 
three student representatives selected by the Executive Council of 1 
Associated Students. 


Religious Activities—von Rohr, Beatty, Kaufman, Malan, McDonald, Mill 
Mooi, Rankin, Shelton, Herbert Smith, Sontag, Walton, two represen 
tives of Christian Association. 


Scholarships and Student Aid—Walton, Baber, Beatty, Bracher, Malan, Mey 
Sanders, Nelson Smith, Wheaton. 


Student Affairs—Sanders, Beatty, Child, McCarthy, Mulhauser, Russell, Sont: 
Walton, and four members of the Executive Council of the Associat 
Students. 


Vocational Counselling and Placement—Beatty, Bell, Cawthorne, Ellis, Koh 
Leggewie, Gordon Lee, Olson, Rostvold, Wheaton, and student membe 
appointed by Associated Men Students and Associated Women Studen 


The College 


omoNa COLLEGE is an independent, privately endowed, coedu- 
p cational institution of arts and sciences. Originally established 

in 1887 to serve its immediate region, the college now enjoys 
support from every section of the United States. Enrollment is re- 
stricted to approximately one thousand students, divided equally 
among the four classes. 

The purpose of the College is the training of men and women for 
leadership among a freedom-loving people. Through this means, 
Pomona seeks to perpetuate the ideals of the society of which it 1s 
a part. 

The College owes its inception to early settlers in Southern Cali- 
fornia whose previous affiliations led them to the founding of a 
“Christian College of the New England type.” Under the leader- 
ship of the Reverend Charles B. Sumner, a devoted and self- 
sacrificing group were appointed members of the first Board of 


Trustees by the General Association of Congregational Churches 


of Southern California. The original trustees were: Henry K. W. 
Bent, Nathan W. Blanchard, Anson Brunson, Elwood Cooper, 
James T. Ford, James H. Harwood, Dexter D. Hill, Theodore C. 


Hunt, George W. Marston, John K. McLean, Henry A. Palmer, 
Seth Richards, Charles B. Sheldon, Charles B. Sumner, and 


Andrew J. Wells. These Christian pioneers, deeply committed to 


| 


religious, political, and economic freedom, founded a college dedi- 


cated to the pursuit of truth and knowledge—principles to which it 


i 


has ever remained steadfast. 
With the freedom characteristic of Congregational organization, 
the College soon made itself the servant of a wider Christian 


fellowship. Today the Board of Trustees is a self-perpetuating 


body, free from ecclesiastical control but pledged under its charter 
_ to maintain the institution as truly Christian, though nonsectarian. 


' Conscious of its heritage, the College gives every encouragement 


to both the study and practice of religion by its students. Within 


the curriculum the department of religion offers general courses 
designed for all students, and more specialized work for those 


desiring to concentrate in religion. Church and chapel services and 
the work of the Christian Association emphasize the place of 


religious thought and activity in the life of the campus. 


The College was incorporated October 14, 1887, and instruction 
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was begun in September, 1888, in a small rented house in tt 
city of Pomona. The following January an unfinished hotel ; 
Claremont (now Sumner Hall), together with considerable lan 
adjacent, was given to the College and the work was transferre 
to that place. Although this location was originally regarded : 
temporary, Claremont later became the permanent home of th 
College. By that time, however, the name of “Pomona College” ha 
become so definitely fixed to the institution that it was retaine 
notwithstanding the location. 


The College met a need for higher education in Southern Cal 
fornia, and after the initial years its growth was constant. The fir: 
class was graduated in 1894, at which time the total number c 
college students was forty-seven. The preparatory department, esser 
tial in the beginning, was discontinued in 1910. 

Pomona is a liberal arts college, which affords a full academi 
program in the social sciences, the natural sciences, and th 
humanities. The curriculum is planned to give a comprehensiv 
understanding of society rather than technical training in highl 
specialized fields. The College believes that the best preparatio. 
for life is liberal education, and it aspires thus to train men am 
women for professional, business, and civic leadership. 


From its foundation the College has emphasized the highes 
standards of scholarship, both in its program and in the selectios 
of its students. Pomona’s devotion to scholarship received nationa 
recognition as early as 1914, when the College was awarded ; 
chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Since 1924 the College has giver 
further impetus to academic achievement by offering an honor 
type of instruction which affords opportunities for independen 
study to outstanding students. | 

Many distinctions have come to the college through the achieve 
ment of its alumni. The college ranks high in the percentage of it: 
graduates listed in Who’s Who in America, and in American Mer 
of Science. In the latest survey, Pomona was one of the five leading 
liberal arts colleges in the nation in the number of graduates listed 
in the National Academy of Sciences. Many honors have been wor 
by the faculty, among them a number of Guggenheim Fellowships. 
Fulbright Fellowships, and fellowships from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 

The College recognizes that a primary requisite in the promo- 
tion of high scholarship is the intimate contact of students and 
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faculty. Pomona maintains a large faculty in relation to its student 
body and constantly seeks to promote close relations between stu- 
dents and instructors. During 1953-54 the college will have a faculty 
member for every ten students enrolled. Elementary courses are 
divided into sections small enough to provide opportunity for 
discussion. In their upper division courses students have abundant 
opportunity for individual attention. 

Pomona believes that the highest values of a liberal education 

can be attained best in a residence college. Through the efforts of 
its Trustees the College now possesses one of the finest groups of 
dormitories and dining halls to be found in the country. Approxi- 
nately 800 students can be accommodated in the dormitories, and 
ill students except the small group staying at-home take their meals 
n the college dining halls. 
_ Pomona College is the product of the individual initiative of Amer- 
ca. It is an example of private enterprise at work for the public good. 
The College owes the development of the campus and the growth 
of its financial resources to the generosity of patrons, friends, and 
ilumni. As an independent institution, without assistance from any 
yovernmental or church body, Pomona must rely upon gifts for 
he expansion of its program and for the increase of its endowment, 
1pon which depends the financial strength of the college. From 
he contributions of her benefactors the total assets of Pomona now 
surpass $13,000,000, of which approximately $6,400,000 is in 
sndowment. 


) THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


?omona College is the original institution in a group of four 
Associated Colleges, of which the other members are Claremont 
Zollege, Scripps College, and the Claremont Men’s College. 
Although each college is autonomous and independently controlled 
'y its own Board of Trustees, the four institutions cooperate in their 
cademic programs and in use of certain common facilities. 

The group, which represents a combination of English and 
American practices, arose from the desire of Pomona College to 
qaintain for itself the advantages of a small college and at the 
ame time to provide at Claremont an educational opportunity for 
he increasing numbers of young men and women who at the end 
£ World War I were seeking admission to the College. 

Under the leadership of the Pomona trustees, the institution now 
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incorporated as Claremont College was established on October 1 
1925, for the inauguration of the new plan. It assumed respo 
sibility of acting as a central coordinating agency, the directic 
of graduate instruction for the Associated Colleges, and the found 
tion of new institutions as they might be required. Claremo 
College conducts its instructional program under the name of “T] 
Claremont Graduate School,” and the presidents of the unde 
graduate colleges, in addition to their duties in their respecti 
colleges, serve in rotation for two year terms as head of Clar 
mont College with the title of Provost. In addition to its ov 
appointees the faculty of the Claremont Graduate School includ 
most members of the three undergraduate faculties. | 

An early objective of the group plan was the establishment of 
college for women. In September, 1927, Scripps College, named 
honor of Miss Ellen Browning Scripps, whose generosity and visi 
made it possible, was opened as a residence college for 225 wome 
From the beginning the main feature of its curriculum has been 
unified sequence of courses in the humanities. 

Claremont Men’s College, the third undergraduate institutic 
was established in 1946 as a liberal arts college training particular 
for business and public administration. The College is developi 
residence and academic facilities for approximately 300 students. 

The four colleges cooperate in their academic programs a! 
thus afford for their students many of the advantages of a univ 
sity center. The undergraduate colleges open their classes witha 
tuition charges to students in the other undergraduate institutiot 
Selected courses in the Claremont Graduate School are open 
seniors at Pomona, Scripps, and Claremont Men’s College. 

The colleges maintain a common business office and a joi 
health service which includes the full time services of a physici 
and the operation of a thoroughly up-to-date infirmary. A jo! 
library service purchases and catalogues books for the three librari 
Bridges Auditorium, which seats 2600, is administered by Cla: 
mont College for the group. | 


CLAREMONT 


One of Pomona’s greatest assets is the town of Claremont, a co! 
munity of 7,000 that has grown up around the college. The ea1 
settlers were New Englanders and they gave to Claremont | 
atmosphere unusual on the Pacific Coast. 
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With the growth of Pomona and the foundation of the other 
associated colleges the village has come to be a cultural center of 
unusual significance. Three private preparatory schools are now 
located in Claremont. Under the auspices of the Congregational 
Church, Pilgrim Place, a community for retired ministers and 
Missionaries, was founded in 1915. Each winter the village enter- 
tains a number of visitors who come to enjoy the climate and the 
beauty of citrus groves beneath towering, snow-capped mountains. 
_ Although Pomona College students enjoy in Claremont the 
charm and intimacy of a New England village, they are in no 
sense isolated from the life of Southern California, for the college 
is only four miles from Pomona, a city of over 35,000 inhabitants, 
and thirty-five miles from Los Angeles, with which it has hourly 
bus connections. Claremont is on the main line of the Santa Fe 
Railway, and the transcontinental lines of the Union Pacific and 
the Southern Pacific pass through the city of Pomona. 


The Campus 


; OMONA COLLEGE occupies about one hundred and twenty acre 

P of which sixty are included in Blanchard Park, the gift « 

Nathan W. Blanchard, about ten in Alumni Athletic Fielk 

and fifty in the campus proper. The College centers on Marsto 
Quadrangle, built and endowed by George W. Marston, 1850-1941 
distinguished citizen of San Diego, an original trustee of Pomor 
and for many years president of the board. 

The twenty-six buildings on the campus are heated from 
central plant which serves the four colleges. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND GENERAL ACADEMIC BUILDINGS 


Mary L. Sumner Hall, a hotel which in 1889 became the origin: 
building of the college, was removed from its first site i 
1922, remodeled for administrative and faculty uses, and name 
in memory of the wife of Rev. Charles B. Sumner, LL.D., on 
of the Founders of Pomona College. 

Holmes Hall, the first academic building erected by the co 
lege in 1893, is a memorial to Cyrus W. Holmes, Jr., of Monsot 
Massachusetts. Reconstructed in 1916 in conformity with mor 
modern plans for buildings and campus, it is now devoted t 
recitation rooms, departmental offices, and an auditorium sea 
ing 750. 

The Andrew Carnegie Building, a gift of Mr. Carnegie, whic 
served as the College Library from its construction in 1908 to Jun 
1952, was remodeled in 1952, for use as a classroom and offic 
building for the Social Sciences. 

The Associated Colleges maintain a joint Business Office i 
Harper Hall, constructed in 1931. 


ART AND MUSIC BUILDINGS 


Rembrandt Hall, built in 1914, is devoted to the Department ¢ 
Art. The upper floor contains studio and work rooms; the lowe 
floor two galleries, one of which was added in 1937. 

The Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, given by Mr. an 
Mrs. Appleton S. Bridges of San Diego in 1915, in memory ¢ 
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heir daughter who died while a student at Pomona College, offers 
xcellent facilities for the study of music. It contains, in addition 
9 private studios, an unusually beautiful auditorium seating 800. 
The Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, also the gift of Mr. and 
Ars. Appleton S. Bridges in memory of their daughter, was con- 
tructed in 1931. It has a seating capacity of 2600, and is admin- 
istered by Claremont College on behalf of the Associated Colleges. 
The Open-Air Theatre, built in 1910, takes advantage of the 
iatural beauty of Blanchard Park. 


SCIENCE BUILDINGS 


earsons Hall of Science, the gift of Dr. D. K. Pearsons in 1808, 
ontains the laboratories and lecture rooms of the Departments of 
hysics and Mathematics. 

The Frank P. Brackett Observatory, the gift of Mr. Llewellyn 
lixby, ‘or, has served the Department of Astronomy since 1908. 
The Seaver Laboratory, a separate building in the Observatory 
fea, was completed in 1950. The dome houses the Clara Whitney 
hatto Reflector Telescope, and the main floor contains classrooms 
nd a library. 

Harwood Hall, given in 1915 by Mr. A. P. Harwood, contains 
scture rooms and laboratories for the use of the Department of 
'sychology. 

The Mason Hall of Chemistry, the gift of Mr. W. S. Mason, 
1 1922, provides ample facilities for the study of Chemistry, and 
lso houses the Department of Geology. 

~The Crookshank Hall of Zoology, given in 1922 by Dr. D. C. 

‘rookshank, is occupied by the Departments of Botany and 
oology. | 


HONNOLD LIBRARY 


‘he new Honnold Library, which was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Villiam L. Honnold to Claremont College for the Associated Col- 
‘ges, will house the Pomona College Library along with the libraries 
E Claremont Men’s College, the Claremont Graduate School, and 
part of the Scripps College Library. With the opening of this 
dlendid building in the autumn of 1952, Pomona and the other 
ssociated Colleges will enjoy one of the finest libraries in the West. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETIC FACILITIES 


The War Memorial Gymnasium, given to the college by studen 
alumni, trustees, and friends, commemorates the men and wom) 
of Pomona College who gave their lives in World War I a1 
World War II. Completed in December, 1950, the Memorial Gyi 
nasium is one of the finest and most beautiful college gymnasia 
the country. The building includes an excellent basketball cou 
with seats for 1200 spectators, a classroom, a memorial library, st 
offices, and commodious shower and locker rooms. 

The Memorial Training Quarters, constructed in 1922 as 
memorial to the men of Pomona College who lost their lives 
World War I, has been incorporated as the east wing of the né 
Memorial Gymnasium. It represents the gift of the parents of o 
of these men, Sheldon Gerry, ’17, supplemented by the gifts 
alumni, students, and friends. Among other facilities the Trai 
ing Quarters contain dressing rooms for swimming for both m 
and women, and the freshman locker rooms. 

A swimming pool, of the standard size for water polo, ai 
fully equipped with modern appliances, is open to both men a) 
women for instruction and recreation throughout the year. 

Alumni Field, consisting of about ten acres, has been develop 
by the alumni into athletic grounds admirably equipped a 
unsurpassed in the Southwest in beauty of setting. First-class tent 
courts, an excellent track, baseball and football fields, also hock 
and basketball courts are within the limits of the campus. A be 
tiful ticket booth, wall and gate to Alumni Field were built int 
autumn of 1950, as a gift of the class of 1916. 

The William Renwick Gymnasium, named in memory of 
early donor to the college, was first erected as a military barracks 
World War I. It provides general facilities for the women’s depa 
ment of physical education. 


RESIDENCE AND DINING HALLS FOR MEN 


Helen R. Walker Hall, the gift of Helen R. Walker of Glende 
California, will be opened for use in September, 1953. Its root 
grouped around three courtyards, will accommodate 105 men. Att 
east, Walker Hall also includes a lounge and reception room | 
the entire men’s campus. 

The Eli P. Clark residence unit for men, erected in 19 
includes three dormitories with accommodations for 290 studer 
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The Albert K. Smiley Hall, the first dormitory for men, built in 
cg accommodates seventy-two students and one instructor. 

Accommodations for married men may be had in apartments 
wiginally given to the college by the United States government for 
ise of veterans. 
_Frary Dining Hall for Men, given by Mr. George W. Marston 
n 1929 in memory of Rev. Lucien H. Frary, a Trustee from 1892 
0 1903, seats 375 in the main hall and includes three smaller dining 
ooms for special uses. 


RESIDENCE AND DINING HALLS FOR WOMEN 


darwood Court, constructed in 1921 and named in memory of 
Mrs. Charles E. Harwood, and which also includes Strong Hall, 
ccommodates 180 women. 

Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, erected in 1936 and named in 
1onor of Mrs. James A. Blaisdell, wife of the fourth President of 
he College, houses 120 women. 

Della Mulock Mudd Hall, which honors the wife of the late 
l@iicy W. Mudd, a Trustee of Pomona, was completed in the 
pring of 1947. The building has accommodations for 100 women, 
nost of them in single rooms. 

_ The College also maintains three houses, Baldwin House, Brackett 
touse, and Kenyon House, as residences for women. 

Beautiful and commodious dining facilities are available for all 
vomen students. Residents of Harwood Court are served by the 
\urelia Squier Harwood Memorial Dining Hall built in 1931. 

The Mary McLean Olney Dining Hall, constructed in 1936, has 
ccommodations for 120 students. 

Jessie E. Gibson Dining Hall, built in 1949 in honor of the former 
Jean of Women, serves the students living in Blaisdell Hall and 


Mudd Hall. 


EDMUNDS UNION 


[he Charles K. Edmunds and Katharine P. Edmunds Student 
Jnion, which honors the late fifth President of the College and 
is wife, provides a social center for all students and an attractive 
allroom in which all formal dances are held. This building, 
aade possible by the gifts of many parents supplemented by funds 
rom the Associated Students and the bequest of the late Florence 
liley, was built in 1937 and houses student offices, including pub- 
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lications, the graduate manager’s office, and the Cooperative Stor 

A new east wing to Edmunds Union, which houses the fountai 
and sandwich facilities, and also includes a full basement for recre 
tional use, was completed in January, 1951. 


HEALTH FACILITIES 


Memorial Infirmary, given in 1931 in memory of Colonel Seele 
W. Mudd, is administered by Claremont College and is operate 
jointly for the benefit of students in all the Associated Colleg 
at Claremont. Twenty-four beds are available. The Infirmary 
situated on Amherst Avenue, north of Foothill Boulevard. 

The Baxter Medical Building, the gift of Doctor and Mrs. Georg 
E. Baxter to Claremont College, serves the students of the Associate 
Colleges. It provides an office where the College Physician and 
nurse are available for daily consultation and treatment for minc 
ailments. 


OTHER FACILITIES 


The President’s House at 345 North College Avenue was the gi 
of Dr. D. K. Pearsons. It was constructed in 1897, and has bee 
the home of all Presidents of the College since that time. 

A replica of the original house in Pomona in which the Colles 
first opened in September, 1888, was erected on the campus 1 
1937 through the generosity of an anonymous donor. It, contait 
the historical exhibit set up in recognition of the College’s Fiftiet 
Anniversary, and will become ultimately a museum of Pomonian 

The College operates its own independent deep well wat 
supply, the gift of Edward P. and Mary G. Bosbyshell. 


THE CLAREMONT INN 


The Claremont Inn, beautifully located on College Avenue opposi 
the campus since 1906, is the guest house of the colleges and con 
munity, and is owned by Pomona College. Parents and friends a: 
invited to use the facilities of the Inn for longer or shorter perio 
during visits to Claremont. Public and private dining rooms af 
accommodations for sixty guests under both the American af 
European plans are provided. Students who do not return hon 
during vacation periods find the Inn a convenient vacation hom 
The hospitality of the Inn expresses the friendliness of the colleg 
and the community. 


- 
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TUDENTS ARE ADMITTED to Pomona College upon evidence 
which satisfies the Committee on Admissions that: (1) the 
applicant possesses the necessary preparation and ability to 
larry successfully the academic program offered here, and will 
ctually use them to that end; (2) the College, with its program 
ind traditions, and the applicant, with his capacities, interests and 
leeds, are mutually well suited to each other. 

_The Committee tends to judge the fitness of an applicant in terms 
f reasonably definite academic prerequisites but it makes every 
fort to form judgments on the basis of the total picture rather 
han in terms of narrowly technical requirements. 

Any person interested in preparing for Pomona, or any school 
jficial who is responsible for directing the preparatory programs 


f students is invited to call on the Dean of Admissions at any 
ime regarding the acceptability of candidates or for advice on 
pecific programs. | 

For further information, write to Office of Admissions, Sumner 
Jall, Pomona College, Claremont, California. | 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


‘he College does not require any particular pattern of secondary 
thool courses, but assumes candidates will have taken a college 
jreparatory course. Under ordinary circumstances they are advised 
p complete at least three years of satisfactory study in English. Two 
ears of mathematics are advised for all candidates. Those who 
jlan to study mathematics or the physical sciences in college should 
ave at least three years or more, including trigonometry. (See page 
.) Foreign language credit is not required for admission but for 
foncentration in many fields a reading knowledge of at least one 
oreign language is essential. It is much to the advantage of a student 
begin the acquisition of this knowledge before entering college 
nd this is strongly advised. Two or three years in social studies and 
0 or three in sciences are also advised. The major attention is 
iven to the quality of preparation rather than to the exact arrange- 
nent of subjects. 
It is normally assumed that candidates will have received a high 
chool diploma. Students from foreign countries or those who are 


| 
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following unusual patterns of preparation may submit other eV 
dences of their readiness to undertake college work. 

All freshman candidates are required to take the Scholastic Api 
tude Test administered by the College Entrance Examination Boar 
(See page 37 for further information.) This requirement does ni 
lessen the importance of the school record, the personal ratings an 
personal interviews. The test results will ‘be used in the academ 
advising of freshmen and replace some of the aptitude tests pr 
viously given during the registration period. 

It is recommended that applications be filed at the beginnir 
of the senior year in high school. The Scholastic Aptitude Te 
should be taken either in January or in March and the candida 
is responsible for registering for this with the College Entran 
Board. The regular selection of new students will be made fro 
applications received on or before March 15, provided candidat 
have taken the Scholastic Aptitude Test in March or earlier. 

Applications will be accepted between the dates of March 15 ar 
August 15 from candidates who have already taken the Scholast 
Aptitude Test or who plan to take it on May 16 or August 12 bi 
there is no assurance that there will still be vacancies at that tim 
These applications will be acted upon as promptly as possible. 

Since there are more applicants than can be accepted, tl 
Committee attempts to select the strongest candidates with litt 
regard to the chronological order in which applications are receive 
In all cases admission is granted subject to evidence of satisfactor 
physical condition on the part of the candidate. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


In considering applications for advanced standing the Colle; 
follows the general policy used for freshman candidates. It requir 
honorable dismissal from the previously attended institution with ¢ 
average grade of C or better in liberal arts type of courses taken 1 
accredited collegiate institutions, together with recommendatioi 
from the proper college officials. Advanced standing applican 
may also be required to take an entrance examination, and if : 
they will be notified individually. The transcripts must show tl 
detailed record in all secondary as well as all collegiate institutiot 
attended. 

Credit allowed for work taken in other institutions will t 
determined by the Classification Committee after the candidate hi 
been accepted. 
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ADMISSION TO SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Mature students, particularly those equipped for advanced studies 
nay be admitted as special students to courses for which, by ability 
ind preparation, they may be fitted. Special students are not candi- 
lates for a degree, though students admitted to this classification 
nay be accepted later as candidates for a degree. 


THREE YEAR PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


fo enable junior college graduates and others who enter with 
idvanced standing to continue their education on the basis of a 
hree-year program leading to the Master’s degree as well as to 
he Bachelor’s degree, Pomona College and the Claremont Graduate 
school have planned their offerings so that the closest articulation 
f undergraduate and graduate study is possible. 


_ COMBINED PLAN WITH MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


\long with several other liberal arts colleges, Pomona has an 
itrangement with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
whereby qualified students may receive the Bachelor of Arts 
legree from Pomona and a Bachelor of Science degree from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology after a combined five-year 
wrogram, of which the first three years are taken at Pomona. 
Irdinarily, at least six years would be required to complete the 
work for both degrees. Students under the combined plan will 
ve accepted at M.I.T. without examination if recommended by 
?omona. For detailed program see page 84. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE 

Application for admission to Pomona College must be made on 

he form furnished by the college and all credentials must be filed 

with the Committee on Admissions. The forms and credentials 

‘equired are: 

t. Application Form I. Including $5.00 fee, which is not refund- 

__ able. Make checks or money orders payable to Pomona College. 

» Iwo Personal Rating Scales, Form Il. Confidential reports by 
the principal or other school official, and by a class-room 
teacher, sent by them to the Committee on Admissions. 

3. A Statement of Qualifications. The Committee seeks the most 
complete possible picture of each candidate and to this end 
requires a personal, autobiographical statement to supplement 
the other information. Some or all of the following points 
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may be discussed although the candidate need not consider this 


an outline to be followed: (1) your preparation or background 


for college other than that which will be evident from your 
school record; (2) your major aptitudes and interests either a! 
an academic or non-academic nature; (3) your purposes in 
going to college; (4) your particular reasons for choosing 
Pomona College. It is permissible to discuss the paper with 
others but the writing, both as to ideas and the form in which 
they are expressed, must be the candidate’s. The letter may be 
typed. The length should not exceed 1,000 words. 


Official Transcript of high school record to date. At the time oi 
selection of candidates, work in progress will be considered in 
fulfillment of requirements, and admission will be grantec 
subject to the filing of a final transcript showing the satisfactory 
completion of all secondary school work. The transcript form 
ordinarily used by the school is satisfactory. It should include an 
interpretation of the grading system. It should not be sent until 
the first half of the senior year has been completed. 


(In addition to the above, the Scholastic Aptitude test of if 
College Entrance Examination Board must be taken.) 


Medical Certificate, signed by a licensed M.D., on a form fur. 
nished by the college after admission has been granted pro- 
visionally. The college reserves the right to reject students for 
health reasons. 


Room Deposit of $50 due within thirty days of date of accept. 
ance. This deposit will be held until the student's final semester, 
at which time it will be credited on the semester fees. No refund 
of the room deposit will be made if a student withdraws before 
entrance. 


Failure to make this payment results in the cancelling of 
admission. Candidates on the alternate list for whom places are 
not provided will have the entire deposit refunded. 


In addition to the procedure noted above, a candidate for admis- 
sion to advanced standing must file an official transcript, or trans 
scripts, of all college work for which he has been previously regis- 
tered and a statement of honorable dismissal from the institution 
last attended. 
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SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST 


\ll candidates for admission to freshman standing are required 
9 take the Scholastic Aptitude Test administered by the College 
intrance Examination Board and are held responsible for making 
pplication to the Board. Advanced standing applicants may also 
'¢ required to take an entrance examination, and if so they will 
ie notified individually. Students who plan to enter in September 
re advised to take the test in December, January or March. Students 
vho plan to enter in February should take it in May, August or 
Yecember. Either of the three dates is equally satisfactory. 

The College Entrance Examination Board will hold five com- 
jlete series of examinations for 1953-54. Application to take an 
xXamination must be filed three weeks in advance of the examina- 
ion date. The schedule for the examinations with the dates of 
egistration is as follows: 


| Regular Tiatere orn 
jxamination Date Registration Closes Registration Closes 
Yecember 5, 1953 November 4, 1953 November 28, 1953 
anuary 10,1954 December 19, 1953 January 2, 1954 
Aarch 13, 1954 February 20, 1954 March 6, 1954 

Aay 22, 1954 May 1, 1954 May 15, 1954 

August 11,1954 ‘July 21, 1954 August 4, 1954 


| Applicants are required to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test only 
or admission to Pomona College. It is not necessary to take the 
\chievement Tests. 

Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained without 
harge from the College Entrance Examination Board. The Bulle- 
in contains rules regarding applications, fees and reports; rules for 
he conduct of the tests; advice to candidates; descriptions of the 
ests; sample questions; and lists of examination centers. 
Candidates should make application by mail to the College 
intrance Examination Board. Students who wish to take the examt- 
lations in any one of the following western states, territories, and 
Yacific areas: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Australia, and all Pacific islands including Formosa 
ind Japan, should address their inquiries and send their applica- 
ions to College Entrance Examination Board, P. O. Box 9896, 
.0s Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, California. 
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All others should write to College Entrance Examination Board, 
P. O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Application forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon 
request. When ordering the forms candidates must state whether 
they wish applications for the December, January, March, May or 
August tests. Application forms for the December tests will be 
available early in the fall; those for the January tests will be ready 
for distribution about November 24; those for the March series, 
January 3; forms for the other two series will be available imme 
diately after the preceding series has been held. A copy of the 
Bulletin of Information is sent to every candidate requesting an 
application blank. 

Each application to the College Entrance Board should be 
accompanied by the examination fee of $6.00. 

Candidates are urged to send in their applications and fees to 
the College Entrance Board at least several weeks ‘before the clos- 
ing date, since early registration allows time to clear up possible 
irregularities which might otherwise delay the issue of reports. 
Under no circumstances will an application be accepted if it 1s 
received at the Board office later than one week prior to the date 
of the examination. No candidate will be permitted to register with 
the supervisor of an examination center at any time. Only properly 
registered candidates, holding tickets of admission to the centers 
at which they present themselves, will be admitted to the tests. 
Requests for transfer of examination center cannot be considered 
unless these reach the Board office one week prior to the date of 
the examination or earlier. 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions 
indicated on the candidates’ applications. The colleges will, in turn, 
notify the candidates of the action taken upon their applications for 
admission. Candidates will not receive reports upon their tests 
from the Board 

The College Transfer Test is required of all applicants for Junior 
College Transfer Scholarships and for such other applicants for 
advanced standing who may be notified individually by the Admis- 
sions Office. It is given at the same times and places as the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, according to the schedule on the previous page. 
Requests for application blanks for the test should be sent to the 
College Entrance Examination Board at one of the two addresses 
given ‘above. The fee for the test is $6.00, with an additional $3.00 for 
late registration. 


Expenses 


of the cost of operating the college. Admission to Pomona 

in itself, therefore, confers upon each student, in addition 
> any special awards he may win, an annual scholarship of 
pproximately $478. This sum is provided by gifts from those inter- 
sted in furthering the high purpose of the college, by income from 
ndowment and other sources. 


The rising costs of education have greatly increased the average 
mount spent on each student. The College reserves the right to 
hange any of the following fees at any time should conditions 
aake it necessary. 


Te PAYMENTS by students cover only approximately 61% 


t 


reneral Fees 
| TUITION, including health service, season tickets for Artist 


Course and Athletic Events per semester $350.00 
| ASSOCIATED STUDENT DUES per semester = 10.00 
| 

GRADUATION FEE 10.00 


tesidence Fees 

| ROOM AND BOARD per semester $362.50 
(For men living in Smiley Hall the charge is $322.50 per 
semester. In Clark Hall a few rooms with fireplaces are 
available for men, for which the charge is $385.50 per 
semester. Smiley Hall is not open to freshmen.) 


ROOM DEPosIT, applicable on payment of bills for final 
semester of residence. (See pages 36, 41.) 50.00 


RESIDENTIAL BREAKAGE DEPosiT, held until a student with- 
draws from college. (See page 41.) 10.00 


departmental Fees 
For exact fees in science and music see Courses of 


Instruction. 

LABORATORY FEES $ 2.00 to 10.00 
LABORATORY BREAKAGE DEPOSITS 4.00 to 10.00 
FEES FOR APPLIED MUSIC 25.00 to 60.00 


PRACTICE FEES, APPLIED MUSIC 2.50 to 15.00 
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Fees for Special Privileges 


LATE REGISTRATION (See page 75.) $2.00 to 10.00 
CHANGE OF PROGRAM (See page 75.) 3.00 
SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 2.00 
CAMPUS FEE FOR AUTOMOBILES (See page 65.) 2.00 to 4.00 


Fees for Part-time Students 
SPECIAL TUITION FOR STUDENTS CARRYING LESS THAN TEN 
UNITS OF WORK per unit $35.00 


AUDITOR'S FEE per course $10.00 


RESIDENCE FOR MEN 


The College is equipped with residence and dining hall facilities te 
accommodate most men students. It is expected, and the College 
may require, that men not actually living at home will room ane 
dine in college halls. All freshmen are required to room on campu: 
unless, for special reasons, they are authorized at the time of admis 
sion to room at home or near the campus. Students living at home o1 


working for board or room may make special arrangements with the 
Dean of Men. 


Residential campus privileges are provided only on the basis of 
an inclusive charge varying according to location of room and 
including board. The standard charge in Clark and Walker Hall: 
is $362.50 per semester, but a few rooms with fireplaces are available 
at $335.50. The price for rooms in Smiley Hall is $322.50 pet 
semester. Smiley Hall is open only to upperclassmen. These charges 
include necessary furniture, rugs, bed linen and towels, the launder. 
ing of the same and the care of rooms. Linens will be changed and 
beds made in all halls once a week. On the remaining days men 
will make their own beds. The only articles to be furnished by the 
students are blankets, spreads for single beds, and study lamps. 


Off-campus housing arrangements for unmarried students must 
be approved in advance by the college. The Office of Dean of Men 
maintains a list of approved residences, with description of accom- 
modations available, rates, and similar information. 


For married students there are a few Veterans Unit apartments 
available on a modest rental basis, furnished or unfurnished. For 
further information the married student should correspond with 
the Admissions Office after or at the time of formal admission. 
Assignments are made in the Office of the Dean of Men. 
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RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


Jomen students are expected to room in residence halls and 
yard at college dining rooms. Freshmen are required to reside in 
larwood Court. Students living at home or working for room or 
yard may make special arrangements with the Dean of Women. 


Harwood Court and the three College Houses have both single 
id double rooms, as well as suites. Except for a few double 
joms, single accommodations are provided in Blaisdell Hall and 
fudd Hall. Each room is adequately furnished; the only articles 
be provided by the student are linen, blankets, and spread for 
single bed. Residential campus privileges are provided on the 
isis of an inclusive charge of $362.50 per semester. 


RESIDENCE REGULATIONS 


he residence privilege does not include the use of rooms during 
wcation periods. The residence halls are open for new students 
ie Friday before the opening of the college year and for return- 
ig students the day of registration. The residence and boarding 
rivileges end 24 hours after the last examination at the end of 
ich semester for all students except seniors and those asked by 
¢ college to remain through Commencement. The residence and 
ining halls are closed the day after Commencement. 


Each student is required to make a deposit of $50 for a room 
1 the dormitory. This deposit is held by the college until the 
udent’s final semester in residence, when it is applied on his 
lege bills for that semester. The deposit will be refunded if 
otice of withdrawal is given not less than sixty days before the 
pening of the term for which the student is withdrawing. 


A residential breakage fee of $10 is required from each student, 
om which deductions are made for individual and communal 
amage to college property, any balance being credited to the 
udent’s account on graduation or withdrawal. 

The College reserves the right to dismiss from a residence hall 
ithout rebate of room rent any student who becomes an unde- 
table occupant. 

The College may dispose of any articles left by students for more 
lan six months. 
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BILLS 


All college bills are due each semester in advance and must be 
paid by the student at the time of registration. Students wishing to 
arrange for payment by installments should confer with the Bursar 
before entering, preferably in the summer preceding registration. 


A service charge for deferment will be made as follows: 


First semester 


Balance payable on or before November 1 $1.50 ) 
Balance payable one-half November 1 and 
one-half December 1 2.25 

Balance payable one-third November 1, one-third 

December 1, and one-third January 1 3.00 


Second semester 
Balance payable on or before March 1 1.50 
Balance payable one-half March 1, one-half April 1 2.25 


Balance payable one-third March 1, one-third 
April 1, and one-third May 1 3.00 


It is expected that payment of installments will be made on ol 
before due dates; failure to do so without the approval of the 
Bursar will result in an additional service charge. 2. 


No refunds are made to those leaving before the end of the 
semester except that in the case of those leaving before the middle o! 
the semester because of illness one-half of the tuition and laboratory 
fees are refunded and in the case of those dropping out for gooc 
cause within a week of their registration all but $25.00 is returned 
No refund is made on a room payment unless the room is re-rentec 
to someone not then rooming in a college residence hall. 


Students with unpaid bills are not given honorable dismissal o1 
graduated. Seniors must settle all college bills and library obliga 
tions by four p.m. of the fourth day preceding Commencement 1) 
they are to receive their diplomas with their class. | 
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HE COLLEGE Offers an extensive scholarship and student aid 
T program, and approximately $112,000 will be available to 

Pomona students for scholarships, fellowships, grants-in-aid, 
id prizes during 1953-54. These funds are derived from endow- 
tents for scholarships and student aid, from individual donations, 
om the annual Alumni Fund, and from the general college 
udget. 
Scholarships are awarded to students who achieve outstanding 
rademic records and who need financial assistance to attend col- 
ge. In making awards the Committee on Scholarships considers 
te candidate’s promise in literary, scientific, or other scholastic 
vility, qualities of manhood or womanhood, force of character, 
ower to lead and to take an interest in the college community, 
id physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor sports or in 
ther ways. 
Entering students must file scholarship applications, together 
ith the application for admission ($5.00), by March 15, 1954. 
pplications should be made on regular scholarship blanks. It is 
‘dinarily understood that candidates for Freshman scholarships 
ill not have attended any other college or university. Candidates 
eed not apply for specific freshman scholarships as each student is 
msidered for any award for which he is eligible. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FRESHMEN 
FOUR-YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


George F. Baker Four Year Scholarships: Pomona is one of twelve colleges 
| receive a grant of $50,000 from ‘the George F. Baker Trust of New York, 
ir the purpose of awarding scholarships to outstanding young men. The plan 
' the Baker Trust is to seek out future leaders of American society and to 
lake it financially possible for them to attend college. Four or more scholar- 
‘ips will be awarded with stipends which may go as high as $1250 annually, 


‘cording to financial need. Open to men students only. 


The Union Carbide Scholarships: Pomona College is one of a group of 
stitutions participating in a nationwide scholarship plan established in 1953 
! the Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. These scholarships are 
esigned to give aid to promising men and women who have an ambition to 
lllow careers in business or industry. Three scholarships covering the com- 
jete cost of tuition for the full four-year academic course, with a reasonable 
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allowance for necessary books and required fees, are available in each entering 
class at Pomona. Twelve Union Carbide scholars will be in residence wher 
the program is in full operation. Applicants must have good scholastic stand 
ing, be recommended by their schools, and either need financial assistance 0} 
possess extraordinary talent or ability. | 


Lockheed Scholarships: The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation has establishec 
at Pomona four-year scholarships for students concentrating in a _subjec 
applicable to a career in the aircraft manufacturing industry. Such fields o. 
concentration may be either in the sciences or the social sciences. Lockheer 
Scholarships include full tuition and $500 a year toward other college expenses 


Alumni Four Year Scholarships: Five or more scholarships will be awardec 
from the Alumni Scholarship Fund with stipends which may go as high a 
$1,000 annually according to financial need. Open to men or women students 


The Kemper Foundation Scholarship: One four-year scholarship © 
$750 per year is available from the James S. Kemper Foundation fo 
a student who intends to enter the field of insurance administration. Thi 
Foundation will assist the incumbent in obtaining vacation employment witl 
a casualty or fire insurance company, and on graduation will assist him i 
obtaining regular employment at current salary rates with a casualty or firi 
insurance company, in the expectation that such employment will continue fo 
at least two years. A further grant may be available for a year of post-graduat 
study. 


Maria K. Lloyd Scholarship: This four-year scholarship is available to ai 
outstanding candidate who is now a resident and citizen of Greece or Turkey 
The amount of the award will be determined by the student’s need. It mai 
cover as much as all college expenses for the full four years. 


The above scholarships will be renewed for three years if the recipient 
performance in college merits a continued award. 

The four-year scholarships are awarded not only on the basis of th 
academic record but also on the all around contribution to the life of th 
secondary school and community, and the promise of such contribution i 
college and afterwards. Candidates for these scholarships should be nom 
inated by the principal or headmaster of the secondary school. They ar 
planned primarily for students who will need a substantial amount of finan 
cial assistance in order to be able to attend college. They may be awardec 
however, to exceptionally promising students who have little if any finan 
cial need in which case the stipends may either be nominal or may be with 
held entirely. In such an event the number of scholarships will be increase 
accordingly. 


ONE-YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


The following scholarships are available on a competitive basis t 
candidates for admission to the freshman class in the year 1954-55 
Half of the stipend is available in the first semester and half in th 
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‘cond semester of the freshman year. The award for the second 
mester is normally made only if the recipient is in good standing 
id has maintained a scholastic record of B or better. 

The Henry E. Storrs and Julia A. Storrs Scholarships: Two scholarships 


$700 each, open to men. 

The Margaret Burton Harwood Scholarships: ‘Two scholarships of $700 
ch, open to women. Two scholarships of $700 each, open to both men and 
omen. 

The Thomas ]. Dowling Scholarship: One award of $600, open to a man 
woman. 


The Henry G. Brainerd and Fannie Howard Brainerd Memorial Scholar- 


ips: Two awards of $700 each, open to men and women. 


College Scholarships: Nine scholarships, varying in amount from $200 to 
yoo each, open to both men and women. 


California Scholarship Federation Award: A scholarship of $700 given by 
pbmona College to a man or woman nominated by the California Scholarship 
:deration. 


Chemistry Contest Scholarship: A scholarship of $700 is offered by Pomona 

bllege to a winner in the annual High School Contest sponsored by the 
buthern California Section of the American Chemical Society. The recipient 
lust be among the top fifteen contestants, and must satisfy all entrance 
quirements of the College. 


The Physics Contest Scholarship: A scholarship of $700 is offered by 
mona College to a winner in the annual High School Contest sponsored 

the Southern California Section of the American Association of Physics 
eachers. The recipient must be among the top fifteen contestants, and must 
tisfy all entrance requirements of the College. 


| JUNIOR COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


| 


he following scholarships are available for candidates from junior 
ollege, for the year 1954-55, half of the stipend being available in 
ue first semester and half in the second semester of the year. The 
ward for the second semester is made only if the recipient is in 
bod standing and has maintained a scholastic record of B or 
btter. Candidates for Junior College scholarships are required to 
ike the College Transfer Test given by the College Entrance Board. 
‘his test is given at the same times and places as the Scholastic 
_ptitude Test. For further information see pages 34 and 38 in this 
italog. 


Two-Year Scholarships: One or more, varying in amount from $300 to $go0. 
One-Year Scholarships: Two awards of $700 each. 


| 
| 
| 
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Leonard A. and Rose Chudacoff Scholarship: A two-year award available 
to a man who has completed two years of junior college work and gives 
promise of a distinguished career in the field of science. The amount of the 
award will cover tuition for the full two years and will also provide whatever 
additional funds are necessary for college expenses, depending on his need. 


Alpha Gamma Sigma Scholarship: One award of $700 given by Pomona 
College to a candidate who is recommended by Alpha Gamma Sigma. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Amélie Augustine McAlister Scholarships: The late Mrs. Amélie 
McAlister Upshur of San Marino established at Pomona a fund of $100,000, 
the income from which provides scholarships for women. McAlister Scholar- 
ships are available to women in any class who need financial assistance to 
attend college. | 


The Charles Harvey Rodi Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $1000, 
established by Mrs. Lucina Rodi Updegraff, is available annually to a man 
studying toward a career in medicine. The award is made on the basis of 
ability and need, and may be available to the same student for more than 
one year, all at the discretion of the Committee on Scholarships. — 

The A. L. Hobson Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $550 open to a 
man student from Ventura County, California, who needs financial assistance 
to attend college. The recipient may be a member of any class at Pomona. 

The Knights Templar Scholarship: An annual scholarship of $600 is 
provided by the Knights Templar Educational Foundation, Inc., of the 
Grand Commandery of California. It is awarded in recognition of those 
qualities of leadership and of manhood or womanhood which make fot 
good citizenship. It is open to California residents of any Pomona class. | 

The Arthur Noble and Frances W. Noble Scholarship: A scholarship ol 
$550, endowed by the late Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Noble, is available annually 


to a student in any class who needs financial assistance. __ 


The Paul Mylrea Holden Scholarship: An annual scholarship of $500 estab 
lished by Mrs. Susie Mylrea Holden in memory of her son, is open to student: 
who need financial help. It may be awarded to a member of any class al 
Pomona. 

The Everett S. Olive Orchestral Scholarship: An annual scholarship of $25¢ 
is awarded to a qualified student on the basis of musical ability on an orches 
tral instrument. It is endowed anonymously in tribute to Everett S. Olive 
Emeritus Professor of Piano, whose interest has been an important factor ir 
the development of the orchestra. It is normally given to a freshman. Tht 
scholarship is awarded on the joint recommendation of the Music Department 
and the Committee on Scholarships. An audition is normally required. 

The Walter H. Parsons and Hazen M. Parsons Memorial Scholarship: 4 
scholarship of $200 given in memory of Walter H. Parsons, ’04, and Hazen M 
Parsons, ’09, is available annually to a man or woman in any class who need: 
financial assistance to attend college. 
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The Donald Houghton Bacon Scholarship: 'The parents of Donald H. 
Bacon, who died at the college in 1948, have established in his memory a 
$5000 scholarship fund, the income of which provides an annual award to a 
deserving student who prepared for college at the Tucson, Arizona, High 
School, and who is recommended by the Superintendent of Schools in 
Tucson. If in any year no graduate of the Tucson High School is recom- 
mended for the award, it may be made to a senior student at Pomona Col- 
lege, who upon recommendation of the faculty is considered the outstanding 
member of his class with respect to excellence in class work, athletic ability, 
and general participation in campus activities. 


The John P. Evans Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 available at Pomona 
College will be awarded annually to a man who has completed two years at 
Mount San Antonio College. One half of this sum shall be available for 
college bills in the junior year; the remainder for the senior year. Candidates 
for this scholarship, who will be nominated by the Director of Mount San 
Antonio College, must be of outstanding ability and give promise of becoming 
good students and leaders among their fellows. The candidate selected must 
meet regular admission requirements and conditions of competition prevailing 
at Pomona College. 


- SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MATRICULATED STUDENTS 


‘The scholarships listed below are available during 1953-54 for 
students who attended the college during 1952-53, and who have 
satisfied the matriculation requirements. They are not available to 
entering students. These scholarships are awarded in open competi- 
tion but normally require a grade point average of approximately 
3.5. Half of the stipend is available in the first semester and half in 
the second semester of the year. The award for the second semester 
is normally made only if the recipient is in good standing and has 
maintained a scholastic record of B or better. The degree of financial 
need is taken into account in the awarding of all scholarships. Appli- 
cations for these scholarships should reach the committee by May 15. 


The Frank G. Butler Scholarships: Five scholarships of $700 each, 
awarded to sophomores, juniors, or seniors who have achieved scholastic 
distinction. 


The Olivia Phelps Stokes Scholarships: Three scholarships of $700 each. 


College Scholarships: Sixteen scholarships from $200 to $900 each depend- 
ing on financial need. 
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The Kappa Delta Honor Scholarship: An annual scholarship of $650, 
established in 1926 by alumni members of Kappa Delta Fraternity and admin. 
istered under a special committee, is awarded at the beginning of his senioi 
year to an outstanding all-around man, who shows qualities of character. 
intellect, leadership, sportsmanship, and proficiency in athletic pursuits. Th 
recipient must have been in residence during all three lower years, and mus} 
rank in the highest third of all the men in his class. 


The Phi Beta Kappa Scholarship: A scholarship of $200 endowed by the 
Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is awarded at the beginning of the seconc 
semester to a senior who has been in residence for three years at Pomona anc 
who is selected for the high quality of his scholarship and his promise o} 
future distinction. The award is open to both men and women. 


The Nu Alpha Phi Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $600 endowec 
by the members of Nu Alpha Phi Fraternity and awarded to a man at thi 
beginning of his junior year. Selection is made by a special committee on thi 
basis of outstanding character and real financial need, the latter partiall; 
determined by records of student employment during the school year. Giver 
in memory of the Fraternity’s losses in World War II. 


The Flora Sanborn Pitzer Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $501 
from The Sanborn-Pitzer Foundation, established by Russell K. Pitzer of thi 
class of 1900 in memory of his wife, is available to a woman student in thi 
sophomore, junior, or senior class who has shown scholarship ability anc 
who requires financial assistance to remain in college. 


The Alice M. Sanborn Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 annually 


endowed by the late Alice M. Sanborn, is available to a man selected by thi 
Scholarship Committee as a representative student at the college, not neces 
sarily of the highest scholarship standing, but who has high moral character 
The candidate shall be selected at the beginning of his junior year, and shal 
receive the scholarship for both his junior and senior years in college, pre 
vided he shall remain, in the opinion of the Scholarship Committee, worth’ 
of continued assistance. 


The Malcolm Eversole Memorial Fund: A scholarship providing ful 
tuition for a man in the Junior Class to be nominated to the Scholarshi 
Committee by the President of the College at the end of the nominee's secon: 
year in Pomona College. The selection is based not on scholastic rank onl 
but on the possession of those personal qualities which indicate a high degre 
of promise in a student of outstanding character. 


The Llewellyn Bixby Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $500 availabl 
annually to a man or woman who has completed the freshman year 1 
Pomona College and who shows proficiency and genuine interest in scienct 
Given by Mrs. Llewellyn Bixby, ’or, in memory of her husband. 


Andrew Acker Sugg Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $475 avai 
able annually to a junior or senior man who shows promise of outstandin 


work in the field of science. This fund has been established by Mrs. Andrey 
Acker Sugg in memory of her husband. 


| 


| 


Ripeps Clark Re ra one NCE 


Frary Dining Hall for Men with Orozco Fresco. 


Values in Living Are Gained from Dormitory Life at Pomona. 


A Room in One of Pomona’s Three Modern Residence Halls for Women. 


The World's Foremost Musicians appear in Bridges Auditorium 


The College Administration 1s Housed in Sumner Hall, Pomona’s First Building. 


bores 
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The Andrew Fletcher Garst Memorial Scholarship: A sum of $250 will be 
warded annually at the beginning of the senior year to a deserving man or 
yoman student who has benefitted most from his college experience of three 
ears and who has also contributed substantially to the life of the college. 
The selection of the candidate, whose major should preferably be in music, 
rt, or science will be made by a committee of nine students and the Deans 
f Men and Women. This award is given annually by friends in memory of 
\ndrew Fletcher Garst, a member of the Class of 1952. 


Bertha Lebus Scholarship: A scholarship of $450 endowed by Miss 
Sertha Lebus is available annually to a matriculated student attending the 
ollege. The recipient must be a person who shows a high degree of promise 
nd who needs financial assistance. 


The Associated Men Students Scholarships: ‘The Associated Men Students 
f Pomona College annually offer the two following awards: (1) A scholar- 
hip award of $100 to a man at the end of his Junior year who best exemplifies 
| combination of scholarship with leadership and proficiency in athletics. To 
considered for the award a man must have maintained at least a B 
erage in all his college work, and must have been in residence at Pomona 
or at least one year. (2) A scholarship award of $100 to a man at the end 
# his Junior year who best exemplifies a combination of scholarship with 
eadership and attainment in extracurricular activities. To be considered for 
he award a man must have maintained at least a B average in all his 
ollege work, and must have been in residence at Pomona for at least one year. 


The Jessie Gibson Scholarship Fund: An Associated Women Students 
fund for scholarship awards to members of minority groups who exhibit 
igh qualities of character, leadership and scholarship. The awards will 
ye administered by the A.W.S. 


DEPARTMENTAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


ART 


She Hannah Tempest Scholarships: Two scholarships of $125 each are 
warded annually to a man and a woman studying art, in accordance with 
Be itons laid down by the donor, Mrs. Hannah Tempest Jenkins. 


: ASTRONOMY 


Ihe Shatto Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $250 is provided 
Aaually from the income of the Walter O. Shatto and Clara R. Shatto 
Memorial Funds for a qualified upperclassman or graduate student majoring 
n the Department of Astronomy, the candidate to be selected on the joint 
‘commendation of the department and the Scholarship Committee. 


GEOLOGY 


The Richard E. Strehle Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $300 estab- 
ished in memory of Richard E. Strehle ’41, who was killed in action in the 


i 
; 


fee PPines in World War II, is awarded annually to a junior or senior man 
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with the physical, mental, and moral qualities desirable in a field geologi 
Choice is made near the end of the sophomore or junior year, on nominati 
by the Geology Department to the Scholarship Committee. The award m 
be withheld in any year, and additional awards may be made in years wh 
extra income is available. 


MATHEMATICS 


The J]. Carlyle Bryant Scholarship: Established by Mr. and Mrs. Geor 
W. Bryant in memory of their son, J. Carlyle Bryant, *45. Available to ; 
outstanding, all-around man in any class at the college, who possesses qua 
ties of character, scholarship, and athletic ability, and who is particularly i 
terested in mathematics. The amount of the scholarship varies from $500 
$900, depending on the need of the recipient. If there should not be a prope 
qualified candidate in mathematics, the scholarship may be awarded to 
student in one of the other physical sciences. 


MILITARY 


The advanced course of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps consists 
Military Science III and IV. Students who have completed the basic cou 
(Military Science I and II) or who are accorded equivalent credit becat 
of military or naval service are eligible for enrollment in the advanced cour 
Students enrolling in the advanced course enter into an agreement to co 
plete the two year course and attend one summer training camp of six weel 
In consideration of this agreement, students receive from the United Sta 
Government cash allowances equivalent to a scholarship of about $310.00 
year. All necessary expenses in connection with camp, including transpi 
tation to and from the camp, food, housing, uniforms and medical attenti 
are provided by the government. 

Advanced course ROTC students whose attainments in military science : 
outstanding may be designated by the Professor of Military Science a 
Tactics as “Distinguished Military Students.” A number of distinguish 
military graduates of Senior ROTC Units may be selected upon applicati 
for direct Regular Army appointments. 

The number of students admitted to the advanced course is limited 
available appropriation and to that number recommended by the colle 
authorities as being well-qualified to pursue the course. The selection 
students for enrollment in the advanced course is based upon excellence 
military training and suitability for appointment as second lieutenants in 
branch of the U. S. Army Officers’ Reserve Corps. Students who press 
evidence of above average records while in military or naval service, or w 
have distinguished themselves in the basic ROTC course of this or ott 
schools will receive special consideration in the selection of those stude 
to be enrolled in the advanced course. 


MUSIC 


The Kate Condit Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of $100, endowed 
the late Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Condit, is awarded annually to an outstandi 
student in the Department of Music. : 
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The William ]. Howard Memorial Scholarship Fund: Established by 
alumni and friends in memory of William J. Howard, ’14. A scholarship of 
$145 is awarded annually to a student for lessons in applied music. 


The Presser Foundation Scholarships: A fund of $250 is given to the 
college annually by the Presser Foundation of Philadelphia, for the assistance 
of music students. Scholarships from this fund are awarded by the Music 
Department. It is planned for students who are interested in music education 
or other advanced work in music. 


PHYSICS 


The Richard P. Edmunds Memorial Fund provides a scholarship of full 
tuition for an upper division man student (preferably one who has attended 
Pomona during the first two years) nominated to the Scholarship Committee 
by the Professor of Physics. 


RELIGION 


The Claremont Church Scholarship: A scholarship of $250 to be awarded 
each year to an upperclass student planning on life-time Christian service or 
to a senior about to enter seminary training. Choice is made in the spring by 
the Scholarship Committee upon nomination from the Department of Religion 
acting in consultation with the minister and a member of the World Service 
Committee of the Claremont Church. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR GRADUATE WORK 


The following awards may be made for 1954-55 to graduating 
seniors if qualified applicants appear. Applications should be in 
the hands of the Committee on Scholarships by March 15, 1954. 


The Henry Martyn Bracken Foundation and the Emily Robinson Bracken 
Foundation provide two or more fellowships for graduate work in the 
Claremont Graduate School. When in any year a graduating senior does not 
qualify for the award, the stipend may be given to an undergraduate student 
in Pomona College. 


The C. E. and Bertha M. Harsh Memorial Scholarship Fund in the Clare- 
mont Graduate School provides income for scholarship aid to Pomona Col- 
lege graduates. Although the Board of Fellows is empowered to make grants 
of the income for the assistance of any capable and promising graduates of 
Pomona College attending the Claremont Graduate School, it is the preference 
of the donors that first consideration should be given to those who are doing 
advanced work in the Fine Arts. 


The William Lincoln Honnold Foundation provides a fellowship with a 
stipend determined by the committee of award according to individual circum- 
stances. The award is open normally only to graduating Seniors who have 
done four full years of work in Pomona College, who are rated in the upper 
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half of the graduating class on the basis of their performance during bot 
the junior and senior years, and who wish to continue their studies either i 
the Claremont Graduate School or elsewhere in America or abroad. 


The prime purpose of the fellowship is to promote original and creatiy 
achievement in the candidate’s chosen field of activity rather than merely t 
reward faithful classroom work. Preference will be given to candidates pri 
paring for scholarly rather than professional work. The selection will be base 
not on scholarship only but on the possession of those personal qualities whic 
indicate a high degree of promise in a student of outstanding character. Th 
plans for graduate work are to be made in consultation between the candidat 
and the Committee on Scholarships, the committee having final authority. 


University of Chicago Law School Scholarship: A scholarship in the Schoc 
of Law at the University of Chicago will be awarded by the Pomona Colleg 
Committee on Scholarships. Stipend is normally $642.00 and is renewable fe 
two years if the student’s record is satisfactory. 


The Committee on Scholarships also nominates students ¢ 
Pomona College who wish to apply for awards by other institution 
and foundations. 


CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 


In addition to the awards for graduating seniors offered throug. 
Pomona College, scholarships for graduate work are available at th 
Claremont Graduate School, 


Three Honnold Scholarships, two of $750 each, and one of $50 
are awarded in the field of Oriental Affairs. General scholarshig 
of $750 to $1,000 each are available for work in the field of the cand 
date’s choice. A few graduate assistantships with a stipend of $60 
and half tuition in the Claremont Graduate School are availabl 
through Pomona College and Scripps College. 


STUDENT AID 


In addition to the scholarship awards, the college is able to mak 
some grants-in-aid available to students doing satisfactory academi 
work who require financial assistance to continue at Pomona. T 
this end the income of certain endowed funds is supplemented b 
a budget appropriation. Normally applications for aid can b 
considered only from students who have completed one year 1 
Pomona College, who are or intend to become candidates for 

degree from Pomona College, who maintain a high standard ¢ 
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honor, who are economical in their habits, who are regular in their 
attendance upon college exercises, and who maintain at least C grade 
in their scholastic work. Recipients of grants-in-aid are expected to 
earn part of their college expenses by employment during vacations 
and term time. 

Aid may be withdrawn at any time from students who prove not 
to have conformed to the conditions. 

_ If a student who has received a grant-in-aid transfers to another 
institution of comparable cost before graduation the total sum 
granted him by Pomona College will become a loan, repayable 
according to the terms applicable to regular student loans. 

_ It is customary to extend loans only instead of grants to students 
who are in the second semester of the senior year. 

All applications for aid should be made to the chairman of the 
Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid, Sumner Hall, before 
May 15 for the following academic year. Emergency requests for the 
second semester should be submitted before January 15 for the 
second semester of the current academic year. 


| STUDENT AID FUNDS 


_ The income from the following funds is available for student aid: 


The Francis Bancroft Memorial Fund of $1500, given by Mrs. James T. 
Ford in memory of her father. 


The L. H. Barrows Fund of $2500. 
The H. G. Billings Memorial Fund of $1000. 
_ The Florence G. Bixby Fund of $5000. 

The Hagop Bogigian Fund of $31,402. 

The Sherlock Bristol Memorial Fund of $400. 


_ The Bessie A. Brown Memorial Fund of $800, given by Mrs. Fannie E. 
Brown. 


\ 


The Henry Herbert Brown Memorial Fund of $1000 given by Mrs. Fannie 
E. Brown in memory of her son. 


_ The Class of 1918 Fund, $961. 


The Charles C. Cragin Memorial Fund of $5025, given by Mrs. Laura E. 
Cragin in memory of her husband, Rev. Charles C. Cragin. 


The Agnes K. Crawford Memorial Fund of $1000, given by David R. 
Crawford and William Crawford in memory of their mother. 
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Ebell Club of Pomona Student Aid Fund of $1000. To help a woman 
student. 
The Elwood Fund of $2600, given by Mary E. Elwood. 
The Ford Fund of $2500, given by Rev. James T. Ford. 
The Margaret Fowler Fund of $1000. 
The Orren A. Gorton Fund of $5000. 
The Emma K. Guild Fund of $44,887. 
The Manette Hand Memorial Fund of $1500. 
The Alfred James Harwood Memorial Fund of $8000. 
The Charles E. Harwood Fund of $5000. 


The Thomas F. Howard Memorial Fund of $3500, given by Dr. and 
Mrs. H. G. Brainerd in memory of Mrs. Brainerd’s father. : 


The Mary Marvin Janes Fund of $679. 

The Helen Day Jewell Fund of $1000. 

The Henry L. Kuns Fund of $2000. 

The Jean Loomis Fund of $2000. 

The Howard J]. Mills Memorial Fund of $3000. 


The Ontario Congregational Church Fund of $186, given by the Ontaric 
Congregational Church toward the endowment of a fund. 


The Page Fund of $5000, given by Mrs. Loraine H. Page. (Three thousan¢ 
dollars of this may at some time be used for other purposes.) | 


The Arthur Warren Phelps Memorial Fund of $2000, given by Mrs. C. S 
Phelps and Mr. C. A. Phelps in memory of their son and brother. 


The Lydia Phelps Memorial Fund of $4000. 


The Pilgrim Church of Pomona Fund, $2002, given by the Pilgrim Congre_ 
gational Church of Pomona. 


The Pilgrim Church Women’s Auxiliary Fund of $556, given by - the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Pomona. 


The John D. Potter Memorial Fund of $2000, given by Mrs. S. T. Potter it 
memory of her husband. 


The Anna H. Searing Fund of $1800. 


The Clyde H. Shields Memorial Fund of $2000, given by R. P. Shields it! 
memory of his oldest son. 


The Lucia Glidden Strong Fund of $o11. | 
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The Sweet Memorial Fund of $2500, given by Harlan P. Sweet in memory 
f his wife. 
The Maria T. Wardwell Fund of $1000. 


The Clara B. Waterman Memorial Fund of $5000, given by Miss Rosa May 
Sennett. 


The Henry S. West Fund of $2000. 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


The Crombie Allen Scholarship Fund of $1000, half of the income available 
nnually to a graduate of Chaffey Union High School and half to a graduate 
f Chaffey College of Ontario, California. 


The Martha E. Berry Memorial Fund of $6000, for foreign students. 
The Mabel S. Bridges Memorial Fund of $3500, available for women. 


The Alice Paul Harwood Scholarship Fund of $5000, open to graduates of 
Yhaffey Union High School of Ontario. | 


The Stella M. King Scholarship and Loan Fund for Women, $10,000. 


The Francis M. Price Fund of $1000, for children of missionaries. 


LOAN FUNDS 


[he college also administers loan funds by which it is possible to 
‘ooperate with the urgent need of students in making available to 
hem amounts sufficient to cover tuition fees. Interest at the rate 
f 4% per annum begins on graduation or at the time of leaving 
he college. Loans from the following funds may be available, 
ipplications for which should be addressed to the Committee on 
scholarships and Student Aid. 


General Loan Fund of $74,485. 


The Caroline Phelps Stokes Fund of $25,000, endowed by the will of 
Jlivia Eggleston Phelps Stokes in memory of her sister, income from which 
s available for loans. 


The Ethan Allen Chase and Augusta Field Chase Fund of $6538, available 


or men. 


The Ray Loan Fund of $1561, given by Mrs. E. F. Ray, to provide a means 


if meeting situations of temporary need. 
The David Clark Fund of $1162. 
The Robert C. Denison Memorial Fund of $581. 
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The Lucy B. Jencks Memorial Fund of $419, established by the Claremon| 
Chapter of the D.A.R., available for a senior girl designated by the Dean o} 
Women. ; 


' 


The Edwin C. Norton Memorial Loan Fund of $1575, available for under) 
graduate students, or for graduates of the college who wish to pursue advancec, 
work in other institutions. | 


The C. F. Baker Memorial Loan Fund of $216, available for undergraduat, 
students, preferably juniors or seniors, in the departments of Botany anc 
Zoology, who are approved by the heads of those departments. 


The A. G. McKenna Loan Fund of $2940, available to graduating senior 
for advanced work at the institution of the student’s choice. 


The Anna Bruce Memorial Loan Fund for Women, of $530. 


The Associated Women Students Loan Fund, administered by the Dear 
of Women at the request of the Associated Women Students, makes avail 
able for women students short term loans for personal emergencies. It is no 
normally used for loans to meet college bills. Interest at the rate of 4% 
begins after a period of two years. | 


The Associated Men Students Loan Fund, established in 1931, is availabl 
for loans in small amounts to meet personal emergencies or short-term pet 
sonal needs of Pomona men. It is not intended to be used to pay college bills 
For a special need a loan may be issued on a long-term basis. The interes 
rate is 4%. The fund is administered by the Dean of Men at the request 0 
the Associated Men Students. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The College endeavors to find employment for students needin; 
to earn part of their expenses. Many are thus helping themselve 
by various forms of labor such as baby sitting, janitor work, waitin; 
on tables, general house work and gardening. 

Applications for aid in securing employment should be addressec 
to the Director of Placement Service, Sumner Hall. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS 


GENERAL 


The following prizes and awards are available for genera 
accomplishments and for proficiency in the work of the severa 
departments: 


The Rena Gurley Archibald High Scholarship Prize: A prize of $50 to bi 
awarded to that member of the graduating class taking the B.A. course ant 


ranking highest in scholarship was established by the bequest of the lat 
Reverend Andrew W. Archibald, D.D. 
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The Arvid Pierre Zetterberg Award: From a fund endowed by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. P. Zetterberg in memory of their son, Lt. Arvid Pierre Zetterberg, an 
nnual award of $50 is made to the sophomore man who during his freshman 
ear exemplifies the highest qualities of character, scholarship, and interest in 
nanly sports. The award is made on nomination of the Scholarship Com- 
aittee and is presented at the Opening Convocation in September. 


ART 


_The Rembrandt Club Art Prizes: A first prize of $25, and a second prize 
ff $10, are awarded by the Rembrandt Club for excellence in drawing and 
lesign, in work presented for the annual student exhibition. 


The Rembrandt Club Art History Prize: A prize of $10 is given by the 
Xembrandt Club for the best paper presented in the course in History of Art. 


ASTRONOMY 


The Moncrieff Astronomy Prize: A prize given to the student in the first 
ear course in Astronomy, taken regularly in class, whose interest in the study — 
nd proficiency in the observatory work are indicated by the best notebook 
‘ept in accordance with the teacher’s suggestion. A prize of $20 is given by 
Miss Flossie C. Moncrieff, ’11. | 


BIOLOGY 


| The Vaile Prize: A prize of $15 to be awarded to an outstanding student 
a Botany or Zoology was endowed by the late Mr. Charles S. Vaile. 


| CHEMISTRY 
The Stanley D. Wilson Prize: A prize of $25 endowed by Dr. Stanley D. 


Vilson is awarded annually to the student whose independent study in 
esearch shows greatest promise for creative work. 
| CHEMISTRY-GEOLOGY 
The James A. Lyman Prize: A prize of $100 awarded at the beginning 
f the college year to a senior student majoring in chemistry or geology who, 
1 the opinion of the chemistry-geology faculty, shows special promise of 
chievement in research or teaching, or both. Established in memory of Dr. 
ames A. Lyman, Professor of Chemistry 1909-1926, by his son, Dr. George 
. Lyman, ’26. 

EDUCATION 


The Ada May Fitts Education Prize: A prize of $50 endowed by Mr. 
tharles T. Fitts in memory of his wife, Ada May Fitts, is awarded annually 
» a student for excellence in courses in the Department of Education and 
4 unusual promise in the educational field. 


ENGLISH 


The John Dye Award: From a fund established by Mr. and Mrs. John 
homas Dye in memory of their son, John Thomas Dye, III, who was a 
ieutenant in the Army Air Corps, is offered an annual award of $100 for 
1¢ best piece of original writing to appear in a student publication. The 
ward is announced at Commencement time. 
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The F. S. Jennings Memorial Prizes: Three prizes for men and three 
prizes for women of $50, $40, and $30, respectively, for excellence in English) 
are available each semester to members of the Freshman class taking English I 
In the award of these prizes attention is given to the interest shown by the| 
student in improving the quality of his written and spoken English. 


GOVERNMENT 


The Edward M. Sait Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of a book) 
relating to American or comparative government, or for a membership in the 
American Political Science Association, is awarded to the student doing the 
best work in the basic course in government. 


The Russell M. Story Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of an appropri’ 
ate book, or for a student membership in the American Society for Publix 
Administration, is awarded to the student doing the best work in the courst| 
in public administration or in state and local government. 


The George S. Burgess Prize: A prize of $5 for the purchase of an appro 
priate book, or for a subscription to a selected law review is awarded to thr 
student doing the best work in the course in legal history or constitutiona 
law. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS | 


The Cordell Hull Prize: An award of $50 is offered annually to thr 
student who submits to the committee on International Relations the bes 
essay on a problem relating to the United Nations. Subjects must be clearec 
with the secretary of the committee on or before April 1, and the essays 
between 2500 and 3000 words in length, must be submitted in triplicate on 0 
before May 1. In case no one essay is of outstanding merit, the committe! 
reserves the right either to divide the honors or to make no award. 


LATIN | 


The Mudge Latin Prizes: First and second prizes of $10 and $5, respect 
ively, for excellence in Latin are endowed by friends of the College. | 


LIBRARY 


The Eda May Haskell Library Prize: A prize of at least $15 in the forn 
of a purchase order for books is offered for the best library submitted by | 
senior student, not necessarily for the largest or most expensive collection bu 
for the most intelligently selected books in one or more fields of the student 
interest. 


MATHEMATICS 
The Llewellyn Bixby Mathematics Prize: A prize of $10 for excellence ii 


Analytic Geometry and Calculus; open to all students completing both Mathe 
matics 1 or 52 and 65. 


MUSIC 
The Barbara Sanford Allen Prize: An annual competitive prize of $50 t 
be awarded to a student in the department of music, above freshman rank 
This award is made possible by the husband and parents of a graduate of th 
Class of 1915 of Pomona College. 
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PHYSICS 


The Tileston Physics Award: A prize of $50 to the junior student in 
thysics whose record in course and department work is judged most promising. 


The Tileston Survey Physics Prize: An award of $10 to the outstanding 
tudent in the Physics 1 course. 


_ These prizes have been established by former students of Professor Roland 
t. Tileston and by members of his family. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


The Kinney Declamation Prizes: A prize declamation contest open to 
aembers of the Freshman class occurs early in the second semester. First, 
econd, and third prizes of $25, $20, and $15, respectively, are endowed by 
Ars. H. N. Kinney. 


The Dole Debate Prizes: A prize debate for lower-division men is held 
ear the close of the second semester. First and second prizes of $30 and $20, 
espectively, established by the late Mr. John H. Dole in memory of his 
rother, Mr. William B. Dole, are endowed by Mr. Arthur M. Dole, ’96. 


The Stella King Prizes: ‘The opportunity to compete for prizes totaling 
75 for speeches of their own composition is offered to upper-division 
tudents. The judges have the right to distribute the prize money among 
ae contestants as they see fit, or to withhold all awards if they feel warranted 
a so doing. These prizes were endowed by the late S. H. Wheeler, in 
aemory of Miss Stella King. 


RELIGION 
The Hager Prize: A prize of $10 for the best essay on a foreign missionary 
ubject, open to all students, was endowed by the late Mr. and Mrs. C. R. 
dager. 
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LIBRARY 


building, contains a book collection of 131,000 volumes, a 
collection of 163,000 bound and unbound United States and 
California government documents, and an uncatalogued pamphlet 
collection. Pomona subscribes to 700 periodicals and maintains 
bound files of approximately 550, many of which are complete 
Especially valuable are the periodical holdings in the field of natural 
science. The library is a depository for U. S. Government Documents, 
California State Documents, and the publications of the Carnegie 
Institution. | | 
The following special collections are a part of the general library, 
the Cook-Baker Biological Library and the Parish Botany Library 
in Crookshank Hall and the Rancho Santa Ana Botanic Garder, 
building; the James A. Lyman Memorial Library of Chemistry anc 
the Geology Library in Mason Hall; and the Mathematics anc 
Physics Library in Pearsons Hall. Housed in the main building art 
the Mason California, the Wagner North Pacific, the McCormick 
Korean Libraries, and the Viola Minor Westergaard and Carnegi 
Art Collections. | 
In addition to the Pomona College Library, the Honnold Library 
also houses the libraries of the Claremont Graduate School, Clare 
mont Men’s College, and a part of the library of Scripps College. Thi 
library of the Claremont Graduate School contains approximateh 
45,000 volumes, and the Claremont Men’s College Library approxi 
mately 6,500 volumes. The main Scripps College Library of approxi 
mately 40,000 volumes is housed in the Ella Strong Denison Library 
It contains in addition to its general collection the Macphersor 
Collection of books about women, and the Stephenson Memoria 
Collection of American History. 


Ti PoMONA College Library, housed in the Honnold Library 


PUBLICATIONS 


The stated publications of the College are issued as numbers 0 
the Pomona College Bulletin, which is published monthly excep 
July and August. These include: the Annual Catalog, the Report 0 
the President, and the News Letter for Alumni. 
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LECTURE FOUNDATIONS 


The Joseph H. Johnson Foundation, endowed by Miss Ellen B. 
Scripps, provides an annual income for the purpose of bringing 
distinguished lecturers to Pomona for a protracted stay and intimate 
darticipation in college life. 

The Clark Foundation, established by Mr. Arthur O. Clark, 
makes it possible for the College to offer each year a lecture or 
sourse of lectures in the general field of religion. 

The Henry D. Porter Foundation, named in honor of the late 
Rev. Henry D. Porter, for many years a missionary in China, 
yrovides for a lecture by some prominent worker in the field of 
Christian Missions. 


PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 


{ general assembly of the college is held each Thursday at 11 a.m. 
or the purpose of hearing visiting lecturers or members of the 
aculty discuss topics of interest to the whole institution. This 
issembly period is also used for student body and class meetings. 
On five stated occasions throughout the year, including the 
ypening of each semester, College Convocation is held. Full attend- 
ince of both faculty and students is expected at these exercises. 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


(he four Associated Colleges at Claremont unite in a College 
Shurch which holds its services each Sunday morning at eleven 
Yelock in Bridges Hall of Music. The Church is the coordinating 
orce for religious activities among the colleges. Students partici- 
vate in the services and there is a special student choir for the 
thurch. 

_The College Chapel, which is altogether a service of worship, is 
‘eld every Tuesday morning from 11:00 to 11:25 in Bridges Hall 
ff Music. Both students and faculty participate in the program, at 
vhich attendance is voluntary. 

Various expressions of religious interest and forms of religious 
ctivity exist on the Pomona campus: worship, study and dis- 
ussion groups, campus and community programs of service, and 
ontacts with intercollegiate enterprises. These interests and their 
9onsoring organizations are united in the Pomona College 
hristian Association as a central, campus-wide agency to encourage 
‘iterest in religion and to develop religious activities. 
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The Association maintains relationships with the nationa 
Student Christian Movement and the World Student Christia, 
Federation. Through one of its committees it joins with the Colleg, 


in sponsoring the weekly Chapel service. Under its or the College’ 


auspices, or that of both, certain occasions of special religiou) 


emphasis are provided during the course of the academic year 
seasonal celebrations, retreats and conferences, visitations to th 
campus by prominent religious leaders. | 

Opportunities for Sunday morning worship are also available i 
the Claremont churches which welcome the participation of student 


in their activities. 
MUSIC 


The College cooperates with Scripps College, Claremont Men 
College, and the Claremont Graduate School in the presentation i 
Bridges Auditorium of the most distinguished masters in the fiel 
of music. Regularly included in the series is the Los Angel 
Philharmonic Orchestra. | 

For the concerts thus afforded an annual ticket is furnished t 
every full-time student without extra charge. | 

Under the auspices of the Pomona College Department of Musi 
complimentary public recitals by individual students and membe: 
of the faculty and by groups are given frequently throughout tl 
year. These are usually given on Monday evenings. : 

The College Symphony Orchestra, the Choir, the Men’s an 
Women’s Glee Clubs, the Band, and chamber music groups, affor| 
opportunity for the study and public performance of the finest } 
ensemble music. | 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 


The Associated Students. This association coordinates all stude: 
activities. Its officers are chosen by the student body from amor 
their own number. All important questions are first considered t 
the Executive Council, a governing group composed of class pre: 
dents and chairmen of other organizations representing vario) 
activities of campus interest. These students are responsible not 
the organizations which they represent on the Executive Count 
but to the Executive Council itself. : 
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_ Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. These 
organizations consider and promote the special interests of the men 
and women respectively. 


Class Organizations. Each of the four college classes is organized 
for the purpose of promoting class social life. 


_ Pit Beta Kappa. The Pomona Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
Gamma of California. Upperclassmen “who are of good moral 
character, who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and who are distinguished for breadth of culture and excellence of 
scholarship” are eligible to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society. 


Honor Societies. Ghosts; Mortar Board; Gamma Chapter of 
Alpha Kappa Delta, Sociology Fraternity; California Alpha Chap- 
et of Kappa Mu Epsilon, National Honorary Mathematical Frat- 
ornity. 


| Departmental Organizations. El Circulo Espafiol, Le Cercle 
Francais, German Club, Caduceans, Economics Club. 


_ Masical Organizations. Men’s Glee Club; Women’s Glee Club; 
Music Club, Symphony Orchestra, Chamber Music Groups, Band. 


_ Dramatic and Literary Organizations. Drama Productions Com- 
mittee, Masquers and Thespians, in Dramatics; and Orchesis, in 
Dancing; MSS, literary magazine. 


_ Other Organizations. Camera Club; Ski Club; Women’s Recrea- 
onal Association. 


Local Social Fraternities. Alpha Gamma Sigma; Kappa Delta; 
<appa Theta Epsilon; Nu Alpha Phi; Phi Delta; Sigma Tau. Each 
raternity has a club room in one of the residence halls on the 
nen’s campus. Approximately one-third of the men students belong 
0 the fraternities which pledge new members during the sopho- 
nore year. There are no sororities on the campus. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


(he Student Life is published twice a week by the student body 
nd is devoted to campus affairs. 


The Metate is the yearbook published by the Associated Students. 
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The Hand Book, which contains material designed especially fo 
new students, is issued at the beginning of the year by the Asso 
ciated Students. 4 


SUPERVISION OF CONDUCT 


Pomona College assumes that most of the matters which affec 
the college are of concern to both faculty and students and believe 
that the experience and the judgment of both should be taken int 
account in the management of much of the college life. For thi 
reason a large number of the policy forming committees of th 
college have both faculty and students as voting members. Thes 
committees now include the following: Admissions, Athletic Coun 
cil, Personnel, Public Events, Religious Activities, Student Affair 
and Vocational Counseling and Placement. ‘ 
Pomona College assumes that its students, having voluntaril 
enrolled in the college, are in sympathy with its purposes ami 
philosophy, and will abide by its accepted practices. This bast 
philosophy is that all members of the college community w 
govern their conduct by standards of good taste and ethical judg 
ment. Any behaviour on or off the campus which may bring di: 
credit to the individual or to the College may result in disciplinar 
action. 
The use or possession of alcoholic liquors of any kind on th 
campus is prohibited by the college. , i 
The faculty has placed the interpretation and execution of thes 
policies in the hands of the Committee on Student Affairs whic 
consists of the deans and certain faculty members appointed b 
the President and four student members appointed by the Executiy 
Council of the Associated Students. Under this Committee as 
policy-making body functions the College Life Council, compose 
of six faculty members appointed by the President and nine studer 
members elected partly by the student body and partly by th 
Executive Council of the Associated Students. ‘t 
At the present time the College Life Council has been dek 
gated the responsibility for the administration of discipline, fe 
dealing with inter-class rivalry, for supervision of fraternities, fc 
regulations governing the use of automobiles, and for dealing wit 
infringements of academic honesty and honor. It is probable th: 
additional responsibilities will be assigned to the College L 
Council from time to time. 


WA 


Oe ee 


Those Who Have Seen Marston Quadrangle Will Ever Remember Its Beaut 


Field Trips to Nearby Mountains and Desert Are Part of the Geology Courses. 


SS 


The Memorial Gymnasium Affords Excellent A 


Pomona Has Maintained Since 1919 a Voluntary Unit of the ROTC. 
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The Judiciary Council of the Associated Women Students and the 
udiciary Council of the Associated Men Students administer regu- 
ations concerning conduct in the residence halls on their respective 
ampuses, and, acting together as a joint body, carry out the policies 
if the College Life Council and act as a court or an advisory body 
a matters of discipline, except in those which are judged by the 
leans to involve serious problems of personality adjustment. 


Individual or collective student enterprises which use the college 
ame and involve the absence of the participants from the col- 
ege must receive the official sanction of the Committee on Stu- 
lent Affairs. 


AUTOMOBILES 


tules governing the use of automobiles are formulated and admin- 
stered by the College Life Council. Students maintaining cars in 
‘laremont are subject to the following regulations: ? 


Registration and liability: Ownership of the car, together with its 
cense number, must be registered with the office of the Dean of 
fen or the Dean of Women at the opening of college or within 
aree days after the car is driven in Claremont. The student is re- 
ponsible for having on the windshield of his automobile the Po- 
10na sticker issued at the time of registering the car. At the same 
me, the College Life Council also requires that owner furnish 
vidence of having liability insurance. 

Student drivers must at all times, both on and off the campus, 
xercise particular care and consideration for the safety of them- 
Ives and others, and must acquaint themselves with the state 

d local traffic laws and comply with their observance. 


Failure to comply with the above regulations shall constitute an 
ense against the college, the penalty for which may include 
questration and storage of the car at the student’s risk and 
pense for a period not beyond the end of the term in which the 
ffense occurs. 


Campus Fee: Students who use the campus streets, grounds and 
arking lots for overnight parking will be charged a fee of $4.00 
semester. Those who have their cars on campus during the day 
nly will be charged $2.00 a semester. Reduced fees will be charged 
r a period of less than one month. 
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MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL CARE 


Pomona College, in cooperation with Scripps, Claremont Men’ 
College, and the Claremont Graduate School, engages the full-tim 
services of two physicians to care for its students. 

The medical advice of the college physicians is ordinarily avail 
able, free of charge, to all students, subject to certain condition 
of hours and location of residence. Minor ailments are treated a 
the Baxter Medical Building or at the Infirmary, which is used fo 
cases requiring nursing and certain types of hospital care. All sur 
gical dressings and medicines are at the expense of the ill or injure 
as is also medical service in chronic or prolonged illness or in case 0 
accident, or an acute illness beyond ordinary first-aid emergenc 
treatment. The college nurse visits the residence halls each mornin 
in order to see those students reported ill. 

The student is entitled to two days each semester at the Colleg 
Infirmary without charge for room and meals. If illness require 
hospitalization for additional days, the charge is five dollars pe 
day. The College, however, reserves the right to discontinue thi 
individual medical service at any time, without previous notice. 

The College does not assume responsibility for the complete mec 
ical care of all its students, but only in so far as its present facilitic 
will afford. Preventive medicine and campus health functions ar 
stressed in the college medical program. 

The College has completed arrangements by which its student 
may purchase group health and accident insurance at special rate 
and it advises students to avail themselves of this opportunity 
Detailed information about this insurance may be secured fror 
the Dean of Students or from the college physicians. 

Students are expected to conform to the medical regulations « 
the college. 


PHYSICAL ATTENTION AND REQUIRED 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 


The physical care of students is a matter of special concern to th 
college. The medical certificate required of all applicants prior t 
admission includes a certificate of recent successful small-pox vat 
cination and a certificate of satisfactory tuberculin test, or an xa 
of the chest, performed within the preceding six months. Any stt 
dent, while in college, may be required to present each year 
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follow-up certificate of examination for tuberculosis. Regular work 
in physical education is prescribed throughout the four years, and 
courses in physiology and hygiene are given. Supervision is given 
to athletics throughout the college year. 

Required examinations after admission: Every student on en- 
tering college is given a physical examination under the direction 
of the College Physician. All new students entering in the fall 
semester are required to complete the examination during New 
Student Days or by November 1, and those entering in February 
are required to complete it by March 1. Failure to meet this re- 
quirement within the announced time limits will result in the 
temporary withdrawal of the student’s privileges of registration 
and class attendance until the requirement. is met. 

Each academic year a student is in residence he is required to 
complete the free chest x-ray examination while the mobile x-ray 
equipment is on campus or at his own expense within fifteen days 
thereafter. Failure to meet this requirement will result in the sus- 
pension of privileges of registration and class attendance until 
notice has been received from the physician of the Associated Col- 
leges that the requirement has been met. 


ATHLETICS 


Pomona College and Claremont Men’s College unite to conduct 
a joint program of intercollegiate athletics, under one coaching 
staff, as a member of the Southern California Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Conference. Our teams, known as the “Sagehens,” compete 
in football, basketball, track and field, baseball, cross country, 
swimming, golf and tennis. 

In addition to the program of intercollegiate sports the College 

maintains an extensive program of intra-mural sports open to all 
men students. 
_ The direction and financial management of athletics rest with 
the Director of Athletics, who has associated with him as an 
advisory body the Athletic Council, composed of three members 
of the Pomona Faculty, one member from the Claremont Men’s 
College Faculty, three student members from Pomona and two 
student members from Claremont. Under the general manager, 
there is a student manager for each sport. 

The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of its 
physical education facilities, athletic fields, and gymnasiums, and 
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to this end the department has established regulations concerning 
the use of such facilities, but it is clearly understood that students 
who use the same do so entirely at their own risk. 


ASSOCIATED COLLEGES COUNSELING CENTER 


The Associated Colleges maintain a Psychological Clinic under 
the direction of a Clinical Psychologist. The Director of the Clinic, 
Dr. Evelyn Troup, works in conjunction with the college physicians, 
Dr. Gilbert S. Coltrin and Dr. D. Scott Fox, and with Dr. Mehl 
McDowell, a psychiatrist. The Clinic offers remedial instruction, 
vocational testing and consultation and counseling on personal and 
emotional problems. Most of the services are open to Pomona 
students without charge, including one consultation with the 
psychiatrist. The cost of any additional consultations with the 
psychiatrist must be met by the student. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT 


Through faculty advisers and the personnel services of the college 
students receive assistance in their choice of a career. The collegs 
maintains a vocational counseling and placement service for the 
benefit of alumni and students. Many alumni cooperate with the 
Director of the Placement Service, in assisting seniors and graduate: 
to find employment. 

This service aims to provide reliable occupational informatior 
concerning representative business organizations, government agen 
cies, the professions, and other opportunities for employment. 

Each year conferences on careers for men and women are held 
on campus under the sponsorship of the academic departments and 
the faculty and student committees on vocational services. 

A Vocational Information Center is maintained in the Honnold 
Library with information on vocations in this country and oppor- 
tunities for placement abroad and for foreign study. Informatior 
on scholarships and fellowships for graduate study is mad 
available to interested students by the Scholarship Committee, the 
Vocational Information Center at the Honnold Library, and de- 
partment offices. 

Students are given the opportunity to take vocational interes! 
tests, and to consider the results with the Dean of Men or the 
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Dean of Women or with other faculty advisers. Deans and advisers 
are available throughout the year to discuss with students their 
choice of academic fields of concentration as well as their voca- 
tional and personal goals. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The Claremont Summer Session is sponsored jointly by the Clare- 
mont Graduate School, Pomona College, Scripps College, and 
Claremont Men’s College. A Bulletin describing summer work is 
issued annually. Requests for information should be addressed to 
the Director of the Summer Session, Harper Hall, Claremont, 
California. 
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society which expects of them leadership in diverse roles anc 
offices, humble or great. The college endeavors to help it 
students toward a life in which professional achievement 1 
accompanied by personal happiness, cultural balance, and socia 
responsibility. Its program, therefore, includes courses intended fo 
general education as well as courses designed for specialized stud) 
and preprofessional training. 7 
The immediate objective of general education, as expressed in th 
course requirements of the College, is to help the student in hi 
development of: 


ge HE PURPOSE OF Pomona College is to prepare students for ; 


1. Ability to use the English language effectively, in reading, i! 
writing, and in speech. 


2. Knowledge of scientific thought and method. : 


Understanding of the historical development of our civiliza 
tion. | 


4. Understanding of human society, its problems and its institu 
tions. | 


5. Understanding of the nature and operation of the Americal 
economic and political institutions. : 


6. Appreciation of literature and the fine arts. 
7. Appreciation of ethical and spiritual values. 


With these purposes in mind, the College requires that certai 
courses be taken in the Freshman and Sophomore years. 

To secure the benefits of intellectual discipline derived fror 
concentrated study, and at the same time, in many instances, t 
prepare for professional training after graduation, every studen 
upon entering the Sophomore year is required to select a field 0 
concentration in which he will complete not less than twenty-fou 
units of upper-division work during his Junior and Senior year: 
The field of concentration may be represented by one departmen 
or may extend beyond departmental limits to include closel 
related subjects. For students of outstanding ability and well-define: 
interests, the field of concentration may be developed into a pre 
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gram of honors study. These requirements and programs of study 
ire described in detail in the following pages. 


FACULTY ADVISERS 


Zach new student is assigned to a faculty adviser, with whom he 
vorks during his first year in college. At the end of that time, in 
he light of the student’s interest, an adviser is assigned with whom 
he student will work during the remainder of his college course. 
fat any time a change is deemed wise it is made through the Dean 
of Students. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


?omona College awards only the bachelor of arts degree. Com- 
nencement honors are awarded (1) on the basis of the over-all 
erage of the student’s work, and of the comprehensive examina- 
ion, and (2) on the basis of the completion of a program in 
‘Honors Study.” These honors are further described on page ot. 


Units: One hundred and twenty-six units (semester-hours) of work are 
equired for graduation. A “unit” consists of one recitation or lecture period, 
r one laboratory period a week for one semester. A recitation or lecture 
‘eriod covers fifty minutes; a laboratory period covers, in general, the time 
f three such periods. In order to complete the course in eight semesters one 
aust take each semester an average of fifteen units of work exclusive of 
hhysical education activities. 


Grade Points: In order to graduate, a student must not only earn a certain 
umber of units, but also attain an average of at least C grade in all units 
or which he has registered, or twice as many grade points as units. An 
xplanation of the grading system will be found on page 73. 


Residence: A minimum of four semesters in full-time attendance is nor- 
tally required for graduation. All students are required to complete the final 
wo semesters in full time attendance unless individual exceptions are made by 
nae Classification Committee. 


Lower Division Requirements: All students must satisfy the requirements 
or distribution in the Lower Division as explained on page 76. These require- 
ients should normally be met in the Freshman and Sophomore years, but 
1eir completion may be postponed to the Junior year. Postponement to the 
enior year requires the permission of the Classification Committee. 


Upper Division Requirements: In the Junior and Senior years all students 
lust undertake a program of concentration leading to a comprehensive 
xamination or its. equivalent. (See page 77.) 
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Physical Education Activities: Physical Education Activities must 
included in the registration of each student every semester, in accordan¢ 
with the student’s classification, until a maximum of six units has been con 
pleted. Freshmen and Sophomores register for two activities each semeste 
and Juniors and Seniors one activity. Exemption from this requirement 
possible only by permission of the Classification Committee on the recon 
mendation of the College Physician and/or the Department of Physic; 
Education. Transfer students who met the Physical Education requiremer 
of the institution from which they transferred need take only the amour 
required for their classification. 


American History and Institutions: To be eligible for graduation a 
students are required by the laws of the State of California to pass examin 
tions in American history and in American and California institutions, inclu 
ing the provisions and principles of the United States Constitution and tl 
principles of California state and local government as established under tl 
Constitution of this State. While courses are helpful in preparing for tl 
examinations, it is not possible to satisfy the requirements by the passing | 
any Pomona College course or courses. Examinations to satisfy these requir 
ments will be given semi-annually in September and in the spring on dat 
which will be announced well in advance. Each candidate will be examine 
once without fee, but if he fails to pass the first time, re-examination w 
be given only upon presentation of a receipt from the Business Office for tl 
payment of the usual $2.00 fee for special examinations. Candidates who ha: 
failed once, however, must take re-examinations at the times scheduled f 
the regular examinations. These examinations will be objective in characte 
This requirement must be met not later than the beginning of the juni 
year, and preferably as early as possible in the student’s undergradua 
career. Any student who has not satisfied these requirements by 
beginning of his junior year will not be considered to be in good standit 
until they have been fulfilled. Reading lists for those preparing for tl 
examinations are obtainable from the departments of History and Go 
ernment. Members of those departments will offer a series of publ 
lectures each spring which will be mature interpretations of the subject, b 
they will not in themselves provide all the factual information necessary 
pass the examinations. Students failing an examination are advised to take 
course in that field before attempting it again. 


Foreign Languages: Although the College does not specify a knowledge 
a foreign language as a requirement for the degree, several departments ‘ 
include this requirement in their programs of concentration. The stude 
should ascertain the language requirement of whatever program of conce 
tration he is planning to undertake, and, if he is not already prepared 
meet it, should include the study of the required language in his Freshm: 
and Sophomore years. 


Graduation Fee: Every student expecting to graduate at the end of al 
given semester must file an application for graduation at the Registrar’s Off 
not later than the beginning of his final semester and must include the gra 
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uation fee ($10.00) with the payment of his other fees at the time of such 
registration. Failure to comply with these two requirements will automatically. 
exclude a student from graduation that semester. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURE 


Grapes AND GraDE Points: In order to graduate, a student must earn twice 
as many grade points as units; that is, an average of at least C grade in all 
units for which he is registered. Grades and grade points are as follows: 


A (excellent) = 4 grade points per unit. 
B (very good) = 3 grade points per unit. 
C (average) = 2 grade points per unit. 
| D (passing) = 1 grade point per unit. 
| F (failure) = o grade points per unit. May be made up 
to a D. 
FF (failure) = o grade points per unit. May not be made 


up except by repeating course. 
I (incomplete due to illness) 
W (withdrawn with permission) 


_ All F, FF, and I grades reported by instructors must be accompanied by 
a specific statement in writing of the reason for the grade. In case of an F 
or I grade, the statement must include a detailed explanation of how the 
grade can be made up. A copy of this statement is given to the student. 
All conditions for removing I and F grades must be met within seven weeks 
of the beginning of classes of the following semester, except that, in certain 
year courses, the deficiency in the first semester may be removed by suc- 
cessful completion of the work of the second semester, if the instructor so 
recommends. An F grade cannot be raised above a D. I and F grades not 
satisfactorily made up within this time limit automatically become FF. 
_ The I mark is given where illness on the part of a student justifies the 
zranting of additional time for the completion of work. It may be changed 
0 whatever grade the student earns. Instructors wishing to give an I grade 
for a justifiable cause other than illness must first receive permission to do 
io from the Classification Committee. 
_ A FF grade can be made up only by repeating the course. Where the FF 
or permanent F grade is incurred in a Physical Education activity, the same 
sourse must be repeated when next offered. A student may not continue in 
1 year course other than Physical Education in which he has received a FF 
the first semester. The making up of work which has received the permanent 
F or FF grade does not expunge the grade from the record. Credit and 
grade points are, however, allowed for the repeated work. 

The mark W is used where a student has withdrawn from a course in 
tccordance with the provisions outlined under “changes.” 


Amount of work: The College regulates the amount of work a student 
nay carry as follows: 
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The normal registration is 15 units of academic work plus Physical Educ: 
tion activities and/or Military Drill. In addition a student may elect for coreg) 
two of the following: Band, Choir, Orchestra, or Play Production. 

To register for 17 units of academic work a student must have earned z} 
more grade points than the total number of units for which he registere 
the previous semester; to register for 18 units, 40 more grade points. 

To register for less than 12 units of academic work requires the permissia 
of the Classification Committee. 


Auditing of Courses: Regularly enrolled students who are paying fu 
tuition may, in addition to the courses they are carrying for credit, aud 
other courses. They should enroll for them through the Registrar’s Offic 
All others must pay the regular auditor’s fee, see page 40. 


Quality of work: A student is expected to secure each semester twice : 
many grade points as the total number of units of registration. | 

Near the end of the first five weeks and near the middle of each semesti 
faculty are required to report all students doing unsatisfactory work for th 
period preceding the date of the report. In addition to these general report 
instructors may make reports at any time concerning individual studen’ 
who are not in good scholastic standing. Advisers and deans receive suc 
reports and take such steps as are advisable in each individual case. | 

At the end of each semester a complete report is made on every studen’ 
This report becomes a part of the student’s record and indicates his standin) 
in the courses for which he has been registered. 

The college may at any time require the withdrawal of a student if tt 
quality of his work seems to warrant such action. Decision in every suc 
case is reached by the joint action of the Student Affairs and Classificatio 
Committees in consultation with the student’s adviser. 


Completion of work: To be counted as work completed in the cours 
all papers, reports, drawings, and other assigned exercises must be turned j 
to instructors before the final examination. 


Dismissal from Courses: A student who proves unable or unwilling | 
carry a course satisfactorily may be dropped from it by the Classificatie 
Committee upon the recommendation of the instructor at any time later tha 
six weeks from the beginning of the course. The student’s class card, with 
grade of either FF or W for the course and an annotation reporting ‘the fa 
of his having been dropped, shall be turned in to the Registrar’s Office. 


Class Attendance: Students are expected to maintain regular attendam 
at all class appointments in the courses for which they are registered. 

While there is no general college requirement, each instructor has the rigl 
to establish such specific regulations regarding attendance as may seem be 
suited to his particular department. 


Final Examinations: Seniors may not take final examinations in courses i 
the semester in which they take their comprehensive examinations. Fin: 
examinations are required of all other students in all subjects save as exceptiot 
are made by action of the Courses of Study Committee. | 
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The schedule of final examinations is prepared by the Courses of Study 
ommittee. No changes of examination dates may be made without the 
msent of this Committee. Examinations for individual students may be 
yen at other than scheduled times only by consent of the Classification 
ommittee and on the presentation to the instructor of a Business Office 
ceipt for a fee of two dollars ($2.00), unless this fee is remitted by the 
ommittee. 7 


Field Trips: Field trips are looked upon by the faculty as a legitimate part 
‘certain courses. Permission for such trips is secured by instructors from the 
ourses of Study Committee at the opening of each semester. Instructors 
tify to the Registrar’s Office the names of students participating in these 
ips. 


Pre-Registration and Registration: On appointed days shortly after the 
iblication of the catalog in the spring and before Christmas vacation in 
‘ecember all students must pre-register by filling out schedules listing their 
rice of subjects for the following semester. The fee for any change in this 
‘eregistration is three dollars. 

New students pre-register and register on announced days at the opening 
: each semester. | 
Registration is completed for all students by the payment of tuition and 
€s on appointed days at the beginning of each semester. 

‘The fee for late pre-registration or late registration is $2.00 for the first 
‘second day following the appointed days, and $1.00 additional for every 
ay thereafter to a maximum of $10.00. 

Students are not allowed credit for courses for which they are not formally 
‘gistered. 

Students may not enter courses later than two weeks from the beginning of 
ass work. 


Changes in Registration: Upon application to the Registrar’s Office and 
ith the approval of his adviser, a student wishing to modify his schedule of 
udies by addition or substitution of courses may do so within two weeks of 
ie beginning of class work. All students except those registering for the first 
me are required to pay a change fee of three dollars. No change of registration 
official unless the student has complied with the procedure established by the 
egistrar’s Office. 

Students withdrawing from laboratory fee courses within three weeks of 
ie beginning of classes will be refunded the full fee. One-half the full fee 
ill be refunded to those withdrawing in the following three-week period 
it after six weeks from the beginning of classes no laboratory fees will 
+ refunded. 

A student may withdraw from a course within six weeks following the 
‘ginning of class work by following the procedure prescribed by the 
egistrar’s Office. Thereafter, the dropping of a course by a student shall 
itail for him a grade of FF for the course, except as circumstances may, 
. the judgment of the instructor and the Classification Committee, warrant 
igrade of W. 
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Matriculation: Matriculation implies the proven ability to carry colle 
work. To this end the standing of all students is provisional until after th 
have been in full time attendance for one semester. At that time those ni 
students are matriculated who have shown themselves in accord with the spi 
of the College, have carried a minimum of 12 academic units, and have ma 
at least an over-all average of C in all work attempted during their term 
residence. For those matriculating at the end of their first semester a pub 
matriculation ceremony is held early in the second semester. 

Students failing to matriculate at the end of their first semester of resider 
may be matriculated at the end of any subsequent semester provided th 
have met all the above requirements including an over-all average of C 
all work attempted during their whole period of residence. 

Students are not candidates for a degree until they have matriculated. 


The Faculty Regulation on English: In the evaluation of all acaden 
exercises the quality of English used by the student will be weighed togetl 
with the soundness and completeness of his thinking. Faculty members ; 
expected to report to the Faculty Committee on English all students whi 
use of English is unsatisfactory. On the recommendation of this Committ 
a student whose English is persistently unacceptable may be required 
withdraw from the College at the end of any semester by the joint action 
the Student Affairs and Classification Committees. Habitual and flagr 
misspelling is considered a deficiency in English to which this regulati 
applies. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE LOWER DIVISION 


All students must satisfy, by the end of the Junior year, the followi 
requirements for distribution in the Lower Division. Normally the dis! 
bution requirements shall be met only by the Pomona College courses lis! 
below unless exception is granted by the Classification Committee. Stude 
from other institutions who plan to transfer to advanced standing in Pome 
College are advised to scrutinize their programs carefully to be sure tt 
have taken the required work and to consult the Registrar concerning 4 
questions as to the acceptance of credit. 


1. English 1a, 1b. An Introductory Course. A few students who make exo 
tionally high scores on the College Board Examination and also on an exerc 
in composition set by the Department of English are exempted from Engl 
1a and are enrolled in English 1b in the First Semester. If they wish, st 
students may take the year course, which is a study of composition and lit 
ature on the college level. Remedial work in English below the college le 
is under the supervision of a special faculty committee. | 


2. A year course in a biological science. Biology 1, Botany 12 and : 
Zoology 1 or It. 


3. A year course in a physical science: Astronomy 51; Chemistry 
Geology 1 and 2; Physics 1; Physics 51. 
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Note: A student may satisfy the requirement in either Group 2 or Group 3, 
at not in both, by offering for admission a recommended unit of high school 
ork in one of the sciences listed in the Group from which he wishes to 
: excused. 


4 and 5. Two year-courses in the social sciences: History 1a-1b; Economics 
f and 52; Government 51 and 52; Sociology 51 and 52; Education 53; 
conomics 51 and Government 52. Normally History 1a-1b will be taken 
one of the two courses. 


Note: Sociology 51 and 52 constitute the integrated year course in sociology 
t students who expect to take only one year of sociology. For students 
anning more extensive work in sociology, Sociology 51 and any two higher- 
ambered semester courses will meet the year course requirement. 


6. A year course in literature, art or music: This requirement may be 
et by a course primarily concerned with the appreciation of literature 
ther than with the mastery of language, or by a year course in art or 
jusic. Acceptable courses are: 


a. English 50 or six units from English 50a, 56, 57, and 58. 
b. French 51 and 81, German 53, Latin 57, Spanish 71 and gr. 


c. In the classics and in modern European languages, any course, in 
| the original or translation, numbered above 100, except courses in 
| composition and conversation. 


d. Any year course of not less than four units in art or music. 


7. A year course in philosophy or religion: Philosophy 57, 110 and 111, 
eligion 1, 2; 65. 


| REQUIREMENTS FOR CONCENTRATION 
| IN THE UPPER DIVISION 


Au STUDENTS must make a tentative choice of a major field of concentration 
dring the Freshman year and a definite choice by the end of the Sophomore 
jar. During their first two years students will be expected to complete the 
lsic courses required by the department or departments of their choice. 
Each student’s program of concentration shall culminate in a final written 
cmprehensive examination over the entire field in which he has concentrated. 
ne student must pass this examination in order to qualify for graduation. In 
“ew departments research projects take the place of the written examination. 
No student is permitted to take both the Comprehensive Examination and 
fal examinations in courses the same semester. 

The Comprehensive Examinations must be taken at the officially scheduled 
taes. Students who have failed Comprehensive Examinations may request 
[rmission to retake them at the opening of the college year and at the end 
each semester. Such applications must be in the hands of the department 
cacerned by September 1, December 1, or April 1. A fee of $10 will be 
carged for a re-examination which is taken at other than the times set for 
aregular comprehensive examination. All students who intend to take the 
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regularly scheduled comprehensive examinations must file an applicatior 
with the Registrar not later than the beginning of the semester in which thi 
examination is to be taken. | 

In the event that an undergraduate does not take all or part of his Compre 
hensive Examination due to illness, he will receive an “I” for the part or part 
of the examination not taken. 

It is the responsibility of the undergraduate who does not take a Compre 
hensive Examination due to illness to inform the department giving th 
examination at the earliest possible time. 

The “I” given for the part or parts of the examination not taken may b. 
removed in the manner prescribed in the Pomona College Catalog. Fo 
Comprehensive Examinations not taken at the end of the Second Semester 
the summer vacation period may be used for make-up examinations provide 
arrangements can be made which are satisfactory to the department concerne: 
and to the undergraduate taking the examination. Only in the most exceptiona 
circumstances will make-up Comprehensive Examinations be given durin, 
final examination periods. Make-up Comprehensive Examinations may no 
be given during such periods except by specific permission of the Classificatio 
Committee. 

A program of concentration leading to the comprehensive examination mu: 
include not less than twenty-four hours and not more than thirty-six hour 
of work in courses numbered over 100 in the chosen field. These limits appl 
to that part of the student’s program on which the comprehensive exam 
nation will be set. For the entire four years of college, not more than a tot: 
of fifty-two units in any one department (in Music not more than a tot 
of sixty units) may be counted toward graduation. | 

A few concentrations have been arranged so as to permit a combinatio 
of courses in various departments. In many cases concentration will als 
be preparation for professional study or other specialized training afte 
graduation. | 

For concentration in some fields a reading knowledge of at least on 
modern foreign language is necessary; in many fields a command of two / 
desirable. It is to the advantage of the student to acquire as much as possibl 
of this reading knowledge before entering college, and whatever addition: 
training is needed should be taken early in his college course. 

The requirements for concentration in any department will be found befor 
the list of courses offered by the department. The several programs of oI 
centration in fields consisting of related courses in more than one departmer 
follow immediately. | 


Concentration In Special Fields 


N ADDITION to concentration programs in the various depart- 
ments, the following programs in special fields are available: 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


‘HIS PROGRAM is designed for students having an interest in the 
olitical, economic and cultural aspects of international relations 
s well as for those contemplating careers in diplomatic service or 
oreign commerce. All those electing this area of concentration are 
2quired to have a reading and some speaking knowledge of at least 
ne modern foreign language. Some evidence of ability to use 
1e language chosen (French, German, Spanish, Chinese, or Rus- 
an) must, except in the case of Chinese, be submitted to the 
rogram adviser by the beginning of the junior year, and the 
inguage examiner concerned must certify the competence of the 
udent in that language not later than the close of the first semes- 
wt of the senior year. 


Prerequisites: History 1, 55; Government 51 and 52; Economics 51 
id 52; and a modern foreign language as indicated above. 


Lower-division recommendations: Sociology 51; Psychology 51; 
tatistics for Social Scientists (Economics 57). 


| PROGRAM OF CONCENTRATION 


_A minimum of 30 upper-division units as follows: Modern Euro- 
san History (History 113a, 113b or equivalent), Comparative 
‘overnment (Government 125, 126), American Foreign Relations 
Government 165), International Politics and Organization (Gov- 
‘nment 167), Money and Banking (Economics 103), International 
‘rade (Economics 115), International Finance (Economics 155), 
ad 3 additional units to be selected in consultation with the ad- 
‘ser. In making these elections students are urged to consider the 
tlevant courses available in the fields of Sociology, Latin-American 
(fairs and Oriental Affairs. 

For the exceptionally promising student a program of honors 
sady in International Relations can be arranged. The specific 
iquirements beyond the requisite grade point average may be met 
ly six units covering Government 165 and Government 167 and 
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by six units of advanced reading and directed research culminatin; 


in the presentation of a thesis. 


Junior Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the begin| 
ning of the junior year are eligible to concentrate in Internationa’ 
Relations provided the prerequisites are met before entrance 0 
can be satisfied in the junior year. 


FOREIGN AREA AND LANGUAGE CONCENTRATION | 


EAST ASIA AREA CONCENTRATION 


Pomona Coxzsce has one of the best oriental libraries on the Pacifi| 
Coast, affording excellent resources for students concentrating 61 
East Asia. 


Requirements: A student concentrating in Oriental Affair 
must take Oriental Affairs 51a and 51b. Twenty-four hours o 
upper division work are required. This must include one year’ 
work in language. The other work should be selected from th 
following courses: Oriental Affairs 103, 104, 105, III, 123, 121! 
140, 160; Philosophy 126. 


Recommendations: It is advisable for a student concentrating 1) 
this field to have at least the following introductory courses 1) 
certain related fields: Government 51 and 52; History 1 and 2; Ecc! 
nomics 51 and 52; Sociology 51. These should normally i} 
taken in the freshman and sophomore years. Some students wil) 
wish to add, in their junior and senior years, Economics 115; Gov) 
ernment 167; History 114; Sociology 110. 

It is also highly desirable for students studying China intensivel| 
to have some work in the Chinese language, three years of “i 
(Oriental Affairs 52, 151, 181) are offered. 

Because several of the above required courses are offered only i i 
alternate years, students concentrating in this area should plan thei 
course programs well ahead. 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
CoNcENTRATION in Latin American Affairs is possible in connectio! 
with the concentration in International Relations, see page 7% 
Concentration on Latin America is designed for students lookin; 
toward teaching Latin American history, economics, etc.; towar' 
government service in Latin America; toward a business career i 
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atin America. Students interested in this field should consult with 
fr. Herring or Mr. Crowell. 


MODERN SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


or students whose needs and interests would be better served by a 
togram of study somewhat broader than in a normal major, 
‘omona offers a concentration in Modern Social Institutions draw- 
ig upon the courses of several departments. 


Administered by the Department of Government, it enables a 
tudent to pursue a course of instruction having for its focus the 
stitutional life and social problems of the American people. Pro- 
‘ams in this field include (1) certain specified courses in the social 
siences; (2) in the first semester of the junior or senior year a 
tminar on the development of American political ideas and institu- 
ons; and (3) in the second semester of the junior or senior year a 
sading-discussion course emphasizing institutional interrelation- 
aips. Both (2) and (3) are designed to give unity to the 
oncentration. The work in the seminar and reading course culmi- 
ates in a paper which is counted as a part of the comprehensive 
«amination. 


"Students electing this concentration must offer 36 units of upper 
HBsion work, not less than six nor more than 15 of which should be 
rned in each of two fields. In each case, however, the following 
ore courses must be included (prerequisites being assumed): 
listory 55 (History of the United States); Economics 189 (Public 
imance) or 111 (Labor Economics); Education 105 (History of 
ducation: United States) or 151 (Introduction to the Philosophy of 
ducation) ; Religion 142 (Christianity and Modern Society) or 160 
Catholicism and Protestantism) ; Sociology tog (Marriage and the 
ely) or 112 (The American Community); Government 180 

omparative American Institutions) ad 181 (American Political 
Recah In addition, one advanced course (3-6 units) in the his- 
try, culture and institutions of an area other than the United States 
¢ in American foreign relations is required. 


In arranging his program of concentration the student, in con- 
altation with his adviser, may select the appropriate number of 
inits from offerings in Economics, Education, English, Government, 
listory, Philosophy, Physical Education, Psychology, Religion, and 
ociology. 


| 


Pre-Professional Programs 


HE academic program of Pomona College furnishes the oppor| 
| tunity for pre-professional training in many fields. Indicate! 
below are suggested programs which might be combine 

with various concentrations. 


PRE-AGRICULTURE, PRE-FORESTRY, | 
AND PRE-LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE | 


A STRONG PROGRAM IN THE NATURAL SCIENCES is the best prepa 
tion for agriculture or forestry and, coupled with an equivalen| 
program in art, for landscape architecture. The courses necessar 
for programs in these fields are available at Pomona College| 
A complete list of recommended courses in all three ma} 
be obtained from the Department of Botany, and the suggeste 
course in landscape architecture from the Department of Aft) 

Ordinarily preparation in agriculture, forestry, or landscape archi 
tecture involves a full four-year course of background material to’ 
gether with a broad general education. This is followed by a yea. 
in a graduate or technical school bridging the gap between puri 
science or art and their application. Such a program prepares fo, 
leadership in the field, rather than a minor position involving only 
a special application of a segment of the subject. It is designed th 
develop adaptability to many situations rather than specific | 
aration for a few. 


PRE-BUSINESS COURSE 


RECENT EVIDENCE reveals that the tendency for business executives t) 
come from the social sciences, particularly economics, is growing! 
Modern management needs to know much besides the particula| 
facts and skills associated with an individual business. A thoroug! 
understanding of the economic system and business-government fe 
lations, along with the power to communicate accurately ant 
convincingly, is more and more becoming a prerequisite to busines 
success. | 

Students at Pomona College, planning a career in business, have 
the opportunity to develop to the fullest their own individua 
capacities while gaining a mature understanding of economic institu 
tions and the broader relations within which a business firm operates 
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Training in the basic tools of analysis required by professional leaders 
\ emphasized. These include the ability to think clearly, to state 
one’s position precisely and persuasively, and to know where to find 
wanted information. 


A rich offering of courses is available, including accounting, 
itatistics, money and banking, labor economics, national income, 
sconomic theory and business policy, trade regulation, business law, 
axation, international trade, and international finance. During the 
senior year, the student is urged to take honors work or supervised 
itudy in the area of his own special interest under the direction of a 
itaff member. The program is ideal for the student who plans to 
ittend a graduate school of business, to pursue an advanced degree in 
sconomics, or to enter one of the special business training programs 
‘or college graduates. 


This program at Pomona College is now within reach of any 
tudent who has the requisite ability, character, and initiative. In 
iddition to the Baker, Alumni and other scholarships, three four-year 
Jnion Carbide fellowships covering full tuition, fees, and books are 
iow available annually to incoming freshmen who plan on business 
‘is a career. In addition, the Morris B. Pendleton Foundation insures 
hat any deserving economics major will not be prevented from 
completing the program because of need. See “Scholarships and 
student Aid.” 


} 


PRE-ENGINEERING PROGRAM 


a 
; 


As THE ENGINEERING profession has assumed a more important role 
n modern society, there has been a growing demand for profes- 
ional engineers who have, in addition to technical ability and 
raining, a broad understanding of the economic, social, and 
olitical forces which are molding modern civilization. Recognition 
if these requirements for the modern engineer may be found in 
‘iberalized curricula of leading engineering schools. 

Students at Pomona College who plan to enter a professional 
Ngineering school have an opportunity to obtain an excellent 
oundation in mathematics and physical science in addition to a 
vell-balanced liberal training. While no professional engineering 
ourses are offered at Pomona, and no engineering degree is 
ranted at Pomona, it is possible in some cases for students to 
nter a graduate school of engineering after being graduated from 
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Pomona with a concentration program in physical science. Those 
who plan to continue with engineering training after leaving 
Pomona should consult with members of the staff in physical 
science who are acquainted with engineering school requirements, 


COMBINED PLAN WITH MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


ALONG wITH sEvERAL other liberal arts colleges, Pomona has an. 
arrangement with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
whereby qualified students may receive the Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Pomona and a Bachelor of Science degree from M.LT. 
after a combined five-year program, of which the first three years 
are taken at Pomona. Ordinarily, at least six years would be 
required to complete the work for both degrees. Students under 
the combined plan will be accepted at M.I.T. without examination 
if recommended by Pomona. 


A pre-engineering concentration may be completed by students 
who transfer to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology under the 
Combined Plan after three years at Pomona College and by students 
who complete four years at Pomona College. 

In addition to satisfaction of the Lower Division Distribution 
requirements of the College, the following Lower Division courses 
should normally be completed: 


Physics 51 Engineering Drawing 4oab 
Mathematics 1 or 52 Chemistry 1 
Mathematics 65 Chemistry 59 


Engineering Drawing 7ab 


Satisfaction of the Pomona College concentration requirement in 
pre-engineering for those students who transfer to MIT at the end 
of the junior year shall include at least 24 Upper Division units 
selected from the following courses in consultation with the Faculty 
advisor. Starred courses shall normally be included. 


Mathematics 151a*, 151b Physics 141a*, 141b 
Mathematics 125* Physics 142a*, 142b 
Mathematics 185 Physics 153 
Physics 110* Physics 154 


Physics 113a*, 113b Physics 155 
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Students planning MIT programs in specialized fields such as 
chemical engineering, architecture, food technology, and city plan- 
ing will approximate the above requirements on a unit basis but 
with substitution of more suitable courses where deemed advisable 
ifter consultation with the Faculty advisor. 

Those students concentrating in pre-engineering and who plan to 
sraduate after four years at Pomona College shall complete 36 units 
n Upper Division courses selected from the above list and from the 
idditional list below: 


Mathematics 118 Physics 156 
Mathematics 119 Physics 191 
Mathematics 210 


PRE-JOURNALISM TRAINING 


JN THE RECOMMENDATION of graduate schools of journalism and of 
listinguished journalists, students planning a career in journalism 
re advised to concentrate in any principal field of study, to secure 
broad and liberal education, and to improve their mastery of the 
rt of writing. Courses in the social sciences, literature, the arts, and 
oreign languages are strongly recommended. Study in the natural 
ciences is often desirable, and for some kinds of journalistic work 
oncentration in one of the sciences is advisable. General training 
M accurate observation and reporting is an important part of all 
vriting courses: English 1, 60, 63, 64, 111, 151. 


PRE-LAW PROGRAM 


ADEQUATE PREPARATION for the study and practice of law requires 
ae completion of an undergraduate program in the liberal arts 
tading to the baccalaureate degree. Concentration in government, 
conomics, or history is recommended though not to the exclusion 
f appropriate courses in other fields. 

Students intending to attend a law school following graduation 
rould keep in mind that the best preparation for such professional 
‘udy is a thorough education in the liberal arts. Lawyers and law 
sachers agree that the ability to communicate, the ability to write 
‘ad speak with clarity and precision, is of paramount importance. 
. broad foundation in government, economics, and history is essen- 
al; accordingly if the student concentrates in one of these he should 
® sure to supplement his choice with numerous courses in both of 
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the other fields. Particularly recommended are: introduction to law, 
constitutional law, American history, expository writing, accounting, | 
English history, public finance, money and banking, industrial com- 
petition and public policy, political philosophy, logic, statistics, and 
psychology. ~ 

Several law schools have made careful studies and recommenda- 
tions regarding pre-law school education. These should be consulted 
through one of the advisors serving on the Pre-Law Committee. He 
should also be consulted regarding the Law School Admission Test 
which is administered every year by the Pre-Law Committee and 
which is required by practically every major law school in the 
United States. 


PRE-LIBRARY TRAINING 


BROAD GENERAL TRAINING and specialized knowledge in a subject 
field are essentials for students planning to become librarians. The 
ability to use the typewriter with accuracy and speed, and a reading 
knowledge of at least two modern foreign languages are usually 
prerequisites to admission to a library school. All librarians will 
find a knowledge of statistical methods useful. Those who intend 
to go into public library work ought to have an understanding of 
the organization and problems of government, municipal govern- 
ment particularly, while those aiming at the college and university 
field must have a good background in the history and theories of 
higher education. Students expecting to take up public school 
library work in California are required to complete nine hours im 
education. Although it is not a prerequisite, actual experience in a 
library is a distinct advantage. | 


While concentration in prelibrary training is not offered, 
students looking forward to work in this field are strongly recom- 
mended to take the following courses: English ror or 103, 105; 
History 113 or 103 or 107; six hours of advanced work m 
Philosophy, Psychology, or Foreign Languages. Other recom- 
mended courses include Education 104, Psychology 107, Art 51, 
Economics 57, Philosophy 55, Comparative Literature 181. 


PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


CrrTaIn susyects have been designated by the Council on Medical 
Education of the American Medical Association as minimum 
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equirements for entrance to medical colleges. Many of the leading 
aedical colleges, however, have requirements well beyond this 
ainimum, and are selecting only those who are best prepared and 
ave demonstrated the highest scholastic ability and laudable per- 
onal traits. Pre-medical students are advised not to attempt to 
rowd the minimum requirements into three years of college work, 
ut to build, in more leisurely fashion, a broad educational founda- 
on. Breadth of view, culture, and a thorough grounding in the 
iological and physico-chemical sciences are the objectives of the 
re-medical course. It is important to note that these objectives are 
ressed by all medical colleges and are playing an increasingly 
mportant role in shaping their policy of admission. 


Below is outlined a curriculum which meets the requirements for 
raduation from Pomona College and the entrance requirements of 
10st of the medical colleges in the United States. It can readily be 
1odified, as regards both science and non-science courses, to meet 
ie specific requirements of any medical college and the special 
eeds of individuals. During the last five years the percentage of 
omona students admitted to medical schools has been well over 
ouble the national average. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CONCENTRATION 


Lower Division Courses: Zoology 1; Chemistry 1, 59; Physics 
t; Foreign Language, German preferred. 


Upper Division Courses: Zoology 117, 137; Chemistry 106, 110A, 
tra, and additional units selected from upper division physical or 
lological science courses for which prerequisites have been met 
‘ make a minimum of 24 units. 


| SUGGESTED COURSES 

a YEAR: English 1; Chemistry 1; Zoology 1; History 1. 
DPHOMORE YEAR: Chemistry 110, 1113 German 1; Zoology 117. 
Jectives from literature, art or music; philosophy or religion. 


JNIoR YEAR: Chemistry 59, 106; Physics 51; German 53. Electives 
om social sciences. 


“NIOR YEAR: Zoology 137. 


Most medical colleges require a reading knowledge of either 
rench, German or Spanish, with a preference for German. 
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Students planning to study medicine should anticipate these 
requirements by taking some language in high school with the 
view toward completing at least one year in college. Also, students 
will find it advantageous to take trigonometry in high school. In 
addition students should consult with their adviser to determine 
the proper time to take the Medical College Admission Test, 
taking of which is an entrance requirement of most medical 
colleges. 

Students interested in pre-nursing should consult the Zoology 
Department. 


TEACHING AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


In Cattrornta EvERY public school teacher must have a certificate. 
This is issued by the county in which the teacher is employed upon 
presentation of a credential granted by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

California requires students who wish a secondary credential to 
complete a bachelor’s degree and one year of graduate work. While 
California permits the fulfillment of elementary credential require- 
ments in the usual four-year undergraduate program, several Cali- 
fornia colleges and universities consider a graduate program as 
desirable for elementary as well as secondary teachers. Pomona Col- 
lege is one of these institutions and its elementary credential pro- 
gram is, therefore, organized on a five year plan. The fifth year 
may be taken at the Claremont Graduate School (one of the Asso- 
ciated Colleges at Claremont) which is authorized to recommend 
candidates for most of the general and some of the special teach- 
ing credentials, or at any other college accredited by the State for 
teacher education. (Appropriate program planning well in advance 
will permit the completion of the elementary credential require- 
ments with one summer and one semester of graduate work.) 

For the secondary credential, California requires collegiate prep- 
aration in two fields commonly taught in the secondary schools: a 
“teaching major” representing 36 units and a “teaching minor’ 
representing 20 units. These two fields must be selected from the 
following: social studies, life sciences, physical sciences, English, 
speech, language arts, foreign language, mathematics, and health 
education; or from the special fields of agriculture, art, business 
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ducation, homemaking, industrial arts, librarianship, music, and 
hysical education. Students majoring in areas not offered in sec- 
ndary school curricula must present two “teaching minors.” Thus, 
aost prospective secondary school teachers will concentrate at 
’omona College in the area or areas they expect to teach. 
Students preparing for the kindergarten-primary or elementary 
tedential are not required to present a specific teaching major. 
the concentration in education is especially designed to serve pros- 
ective elementary teachers, but several other concentrations are 
ceceptable such as, psychology, art, music, physical education. The 
'rogram for concentration in education is described on page 117. 
Inasmuch as requirements vary considerably for different creden- 
als, and for the various graduate schools of education, students 
tho expect to enter the profession of teaching either in California 
t elsewhere should consult the Education Department before regis- 
‘ation concerning these requirements. 


PRE-THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


TUDENTS PLANNING to prepare themselves for Seminary or Divinity 
chool training, with a view to entering the parish ministry or col- 
‘ge teaching in religion, are advised to secure a well-rounded 
allege education. They could most profitably fulfill their require- 
rents for concentration in one of the following departments: Eng- 
sh, History, Philosophy, Psychology, Religion, or Sociology; or in 
ie trans-departmental program in Modern Social Institutions. In 
ay event, the total program for such students should include all 
€ the following as a minimum breadth of preparation: Four semes- 
it courses in English (composition and literature); four semester 
ourses in foreign language; two semester courses in philosophy; 
vO semester courses in natural science; six semester courses in 
‘cial science, including at least two courses in history, one in eco- 
bmics, one in sociology, and one in social psychology; and six 
‘mester courses in religion, including Religion 1, 2 and 65. It is 
2sO recommended that such students, regardless of field of concen- 
lation, consult as early as possible with a member of the Depart- 
lent of Religion with respect to the broad outlines of their contem- 
jated undergraduate programs. 

Students planning to prepare themselves for Seminary or Divin- 


j 
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ity School training, with a view to entering the field of religious 
education, are urged to concentrate in religion in their undergrad- 
uate studies. 4 


SOCIOLOGY 


SoctaL Work. Students who plan to follow social work as a’ 
profession should attend a graduate school of social work, though 
in many counties in California (as well as in other states) they can 
go directly into social work with only a B.A. degree. The expan- 
sion of social services in recent years has created a heavy demand 
for social workers, but the counties with high standards accept 
only workers with at least one year of graduate training. Also, one 
seldom advances to the higher administrative positions without 
such training. : 


The best undergraduate training for students expecting to enter 
graduate schools of social work is a broad liberal arts education, 
with special emphasis upon the social sciences such as the sociology 
concentration provides. Introductory statistics and psychology 
should be included, also Economics 111 and Government 103 will 
be found useful. Those planning to work in the Pacific Southwest 
should learn to speak Spanish. 


SoctaL Resgarcu. There is considerable demand for research 
workers in government agencies—federal, state, and local—as well 
as in private foundations. Usually at least a master’s degree i 
required, including a knowledge of statistical method. The regular 
undergraduate concentration in sociology will prepare one ade 
quately for entrance into graduate school, for which there are many 
scholarships and fellowships available for able students. 


Tracuinc. Students preparing to teach sociology should follow 
the regular sociology concentration. A master’s degree is usually) 
essential for teaching in high schools and junior colleges, and ¢ 
doctor’s degree for teaching in colleges and universities. Graduate 
scholarships, fellowships, and teaching assistantships are availabl 
in a good many universities for outstanding students. 


Honors Study 


jonors study is aimed at a deeper and more scholarly grasp of the 
aadent’s chosen field than is customary; it is also aimed at broaden- 
ig his intellectual life by the discovery and exploration of topics 
ilevant to the special subject of inquiry. Students who show the 
(pacity and the inclination for more than average intellectual 
shievement may be permitted during their Junior and Senior years 
t enroll for honors study. 


An honors program frees the student’s energies by allowing him, 
trough a flexible use of instruction and courses of study, to spend 
zconsiderable portion of his time in independent study. Released 
iom as much academic routine as his instructors may approve, an 
bnors candidate thus assumes responsibility for a more profound 
ad wider knowledge than is expected of the ordinary student. He 
ill be admitted to honors status only upon the basis of a record 
ihich shows promise of competency to carry on work of high 
aality; he will be continued only if he exercises initiative and self- 
«rection, places scholarship consistently first among his interests, 
ad maintains a high standard of scholarship in his honors program 
¢ well as in his other work. 


CONDUCT OF PROGRAMS 


(eneral administration of honors work is vested in the Courses of 
‘cudy Committee, which reviews the programs of honors study 
janned by departments, divisions, or inter-divisional committees 
ad administers the faculty regulations pertaining to them. 


Eligibility: A minimum academic grade-point average of 3.0 is 
cdinarily a requirement for enrollment in honors study. Aside 
fom this requirement, the eligibility of a student for honors status 
idetermined by the department or division in which he will work. 


Hours: The number of hours allotted to honors study must be 
nt less than twelve and not more than eighteen. Within the limits 
c these hours a student may be excused from formal classes. The 
tethod of honors study varies in the divisions: it may be carried 
ci in seminar or laboratory projects, or it may consist of indepen- 
Cnt study or creative work. 

The general requirement limiting to a total of fifty-two units the 
vork which may be taken in one department applies also to honors 
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programs. The comprehensive examination in an honors program 
however, may cover a greater area than does the Senior compre 
hensive examination required of all students. 


Application: Application for enrollment should normally b 
made at the end of the Sophomore year. The application form 
obtainable at the Registrar’s office, must include a statement of th 
program which the applicant intends to follow and must b 
approved by the faculty member in charge of the program. Fo 
detailed information concerning divisional and departmental pre 
grams the student should consult members of the department 0 
division in which he would like to undertake honors study. 


Withdrawal: A student may withdraw from honors status a 
his own request with the approval of the division concerned. I} 
case the performance of a student falls below a standard of hig! 
quality either in his honors work or in his courses, he may b 
withdrawn from honors status either by the division or by th 
Courses of Study Committee. ) 

Examinations: Evidence of the success of the student in hi 
honors work is measured by written and oral examinations admini: 
tered toward the close of the Senior year. Normally all or part o 
the Senior comprehensive examination in a field of study will forn 
a part of the honors examination in that field. With regard to hi 
ordinary courses the student is subject to the requirements normall) 
pertaining to them. He may be exempted at the discretion of th’ 
instructors concerned from taking course examinations within th 
field of his honors program. | 


A student’s performance in his honors examination and in an 
other work required for the completion of his honors progran 
is judged by the department or division in accordance with prc 
cedures approved by the division, or, in some instances, by a! 
inter-divisional committee with the approval of the Courses of Stud’ 
Committee. A student who has maintained in all his work a grade 
point average of 3.0 and who has met successfully all the requir 
ments of his program of honors study will be graduated with | 
notation of that accomplishment. He will be eligible also for genera 
commencement honors described below. A student who fails t 
meet the standards of his honors program but who in his honor 
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urs completes work worthy of credit will be recommended by 
> Courses of Study Committee for graduation in course (rite). 


COMMENCEMENT HONORS 


mona College awards the distinctions cum laude, magna cum 
ide, and summa cum laude to graduating seniors who have 
tinguished themselves in the over-all average of their work and 
‘the senior comprehensive examination. 


GRADUATE WORK IN THE CLAREMONT 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


aduate work in history, oriental affairs, Latin America, political 
imomy, psychology, literature, philosophy, the biological and 
sical sciences, and the fine arts and music, along with 
pfessional work in public school education and psychology, is 
aducted by the Claremont Graduate School, whose faculty 
ludes members of the staffs of Pomona College, Scripps College, 
i Claremont Men’s College, as well as its own appointees. A 
alog will be furnished upon request to the Dean of the Claremont 
jaduate School, Harper Hall, Claremont, California. 


| GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION 


{NY OUTSTANDING graduate or professional schools require or 
tuest that applicants for admission, as well as for fellowships and 
olarships, take the Graduate Record Examination administered 
| Educational Testing Services, the national academic testing 
vanization. The Graduate Record Examination tests general 
Dwledge in the fields of study covered by the Pomona College 
triculum and does not require special preparation. Students who 
“nd to enter graduate or professional schools are advised to write 
ely in their senior year directly to the Educational Testing Serv- 
: Box 9896, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, California. 


: 


: 
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| 
LEMENTARY courses numbered below 50 are design 
ty primarily for the freshman year. Courses numbered 50 to ( 
are either those which follow the lower course or are the mo} 
advanced beginning courses. Courses numbered over 100 are ‘i 
juniors and seniors and may not be entered by students witho 
previous work in the same field, except by written permission | 
instructors. Courses numbered NC carry no academic credit. | 
some departments a definite sequence of courses must be followe 
The hyphen in a course number designates that credit will not | 
allowed for only one semester of the year course. When cout 
numbers are connected by a comma, credit is given for a sing 
semester, but unless a passing grade has been received for the fir 
semester of the course entrance to the second semester is by pe 
mission of the instructor. 
Any course may be withdrawn if the enrollment is less than fy 
Except by special permission, credit for only one unit of wo. 
in a department is not allowed. : 


COURSES IN THE ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


Following the departmental offerings of Pomona College are list: 
certain courses in Scripps College and Claremont Men’s Colle 
open to Pomona sophomores, juniors and seniors under approv 
conditions. Normally only those courses so listed are open to F 
mona College students. It should be noted that most of the Scrip 
College courses are year courses and consequently credit cant 
be allowed for only one semester. To enroll in courses other th 
those listed, students must first obtain a permission slip from t 
chairman of the corresponding department at Pomona. Ea 
regular student in residence in Pomona College shall, howev 
select not less than half of his registration each academic year fre 
courses in Pomona College. Normally freshmen will take th: 
entire programs of study in the college of their residence. In a f¢ 
departments involving the use of physical equipment and laborate 
space, such as art and the sciences, it is necessary to impose lim 
on the exchange privileges. 

Certain graduate courses in the Claremont Graduate School < 
also open to Pomona seniors who are concentrating in the fiel 
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which the courses are offered. Short titles for these courses are 
ven following departmental offerings. For fuller description con- 
It the catalog of the Claremont Graduate School. Permission to 
roll in graduate courses must be secured from the chairman of 
e department in which the senior is concentrating and from the 
structor giving the course. 

Where a course in Scripps, Claremont Men’s College, or the 
‘aduate School duplicates the material of a Pomona course, credit 
I] not be given for both. 


DIVISIONS 


le courses in the Pomona College curriculum are arranged in 
ree divisions as follows: | 


vision I [| Humanities| Art, Chinese, Classics, Comparative Litera- 
‘e, English, German, Music, Philosophy, Romance Languages, 
issian, Speech and Dramatics. 


vision II [Natural Sciences] Astronomy, Biology, Botany, 
iemistry, Geology, Mathematics, Military Science, Physics, Psy- 
ology, Zoology 


iision III [Social Sciences] Economics, Education, Geography, 
vernment, History, Oriental Affairs, Physical Education, Reli- 
m, Sociology 


Art 


€e types of concentration are open to students of art within the depart- 
at: Painting (including Drawing and Design), Sculpture, and Art History. 
cialization may be determined in the second year, but correlation between 
practice of the two and three dimensional arts and historical and 
hetic study is maintained. 
. sense of design and an appreciation of and ability to render form must 
xhibited in the basic courses as the foundation for further specialization. 
> student will be expected to present his work in the Department Exhibi- 
1 at the end of each year. A comprehensive examination is required of 
candidates for the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
or each unit of credit in Applied Art, there is required a minimum of 
hour of assigned reading and two hours of studio work per week. 
dents are urged to prolong these periods when other work permits. 
‘he total number of hours of Applied Art accepted toward graduation is 
so distributed as not to exceed 16 hours in courses numbered under 100. 
courses where lecture and laboratory work are combined, the work is 


nted half theory and half applied. 
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CONCENTRATION REQUIREMENTS 
In addition to the required courses listed in the concentrations describe 
below, sufficient courses to complete a total of 24 units of upper division worl| 
are to be chosen from Upper Division Electives with the consent of th) 
chairman of the department. : 
PAINTING 
Lower Division Requirements: Art 3, 9, 51, 61. 
Upper Division Requirements: Six units of upper division art history, 120, 185) 
Upper Division Electives: Art 105, 178, 185, or Scripps II-121, [-122, [I-12 
IJ-130, I-141. “i 
SCULPTURE 
Lower Division Requirements: Art 3, 9, 51, 65. 
Upper Division Requirements: Six units of upper division art history, 162. 
Upper Division Electives: Art 105, 120, 178, 185, or Scripps II-121, I-12: 
II-123, I-130, [-141. 


ART HISTORY 
Lower Division Requirements: History 1, Art 3, 9, 51. 
Upper Division Requirements: Nine units of upper division art history an 
178 a or b. 
Upper Division Electives: Art 105, 110, 118, 120, or Scripps II-121, II-122, [I-12 
II-130, Il-141. | 
SPECIAL PROGRAM | 
WITH APPLIED ART TAKEN AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE | 


Lower Division Requirements: History 1, Art 51, Art Il-2, and one of th 
following: Art [J-21, II-22, II-23 or II-30. 
Upper Division Requirements: 6 units of upper division European or Orient 
History, 9 units of Art History at Pomona College, 18 units of Applie 
Art at Scripps College. 


3a-3b. Dxstcn. Mr. Grant. A basic course investigating the fundamentals 1 
design as applied to painting and drawing. Tempera and Casein will | 
the primary mediums for class work. Two units. Two sections. MW, 10-1, 
MW, 1:15-3:15. 

| 
ga-gb. Scutprurg. Mr. Lawler. A basic course in sculpture, comprising | 
study of the nature of form. Forms, both abstract and realistic, will f 
constructed in a variety of media. 2 units. Two sections. TTh, 1:15-3:20 


TTh, 3:15-5:05 


51a-51b. Survey oF THE History or Art. Mr. Slive. A study of the historic 
development of art with special attention to an analysis of the works examine 
First semester: From the prehistoric period through the Gothic era; secot 
semester: From the Renaissance to the contemporary scene. This course | 
its equivalent is normally a prerequisite for advanced courses in the histo 
of art. 3 units. MWF, 11. : 
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sa, 55b. AncrentT Arr anp ArcHaAzotocy. Mr. Carroll. A survey of the arts 
« Greece and Rome, in reference to the life of both countries and to 
jighboring civilizations (Egyptian, Near Eastern, Italic, Etruscan, etc.). The 
{st semester will cover Greece, from the prehistoric Minoan-Mycenean 
<lture to Alexander the Great. Hellenistic Greece, Rome and the Roman 
orld are reserved for the second semester. 3 units. TTAS, ro. 


(a, 61b. Ficure Drawinc ann Grapuic Desion. Mr. Grant. The rendering 
¢ form with emphasis on the development of the student’s drawing ability. 
canits. TTA, 9-11. 


(a-65b. Apvancep Scutprure. Mr. Lawler. Continuing study of the nature 
¢ form. Work from the model, modeling in relief. Consideration of 
silptural techniques and materials. 2 units. T'wo sections. TTh, 1:15-3:05; 
Wh, 3:15-5:05. 

15a, 105b. ApvaNcep Ficure Drawine snp Grapuic Desicn. Mr. Grant. 
sunits. TTA, 9-11. 


oa, 110b. Menrevat Art. Mr. Schardt. First semester: Early Christian and 
I'zantine art, 3rd century to 7th century; Carolingian Renaissance, 8th and 
¢1 centuries; Romanesque art, 950 to 1150. Second semester: Early Gothic, 
150 to 1200; Hohenstaufen art, 1150 to 1250; High Gothic, 13th and 14th 
catury; Late Gothic in the North, 15th century. 3 units. TTAS, 8. 


13a, 113b. ArT From 1700. Mr. Slive. A study of the principle trends and 
idividual masters in art from the rococo period to the present day. First 
snester: From Watteau to Delacroix; second semester: From Daumier to 


te present. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


18a, 118b. SourHERN RENAISSANCE AND Baroque Arr. Mr. Schardt. A study 
¢ architecture, sculpture, painting and applied art in Italy from the 14th 
catury to the middle of the 18th century. The second semester will include a 


sidy of 16th and 17th century Spanish painting. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


toa, 120b. Paintinc. Mr. Grant. Practice in still life, landscape and figure 
finting investigating various techniques and mediums. 2 units. T or Th, 
It§-4:05 and arranged. 


12a-162b. Creative Scuitprurr. Mr. Lawler. A course open only to 
evanced students of ability for the development of original problems in 
Wious media. (May be repeated.) 2 units. Two sections. TTA, 1:15-3:05; 
Wh, 3:15-5:05. 


18a, 178b. Proptems 1N THE History or Art. Mr. Slive. The study of a 
fiticular artist, period, school or movement in art or art theory. Offered 
fimarily for majors. 3 units. Arranged. 


5a, 185b. Prosrems in Appuiep Art. Mr. Grant. Opportunity is given 
f the pursuit of individual projects in the graphic arts to suit the interest 
ad ability of the student. (May be repeated.) 1 to 3 units. Arranged. 
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AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


II-2. FunpamMEenTALs oF Drawinc aNnp Desiocn. Staff. Year course. Ope 
only by special permission. MWF, 1:15-4:05. | 


II-21. Brcinninc Paintine. Mr. Dike. Year course. Prerequisite Il-2 or i 
equivalent. TTh, 1:15-4:05. 


I-22. Becinninc Weavinec. Mrs. Stewart. Year course. Prerequisite Il-ee 
its equivalent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


II-23. Bxrcinninc Ceramics. Mr. Petterson. Year course. Prerequisite IL 
or its equivalent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


II-30. Becinninc Scutprure. Mr. Stewart. Year course. Prerequisite II 
or its equivalent and permission of instructor. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


II-r21. Apvancep Parntinc. Mr. Sheets. Year course. Prerequisite Il-2 ‘ 
equivalent. MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


II-122. Weavine. Mrs. Stewart. Year course. Prerequisite II-2 or equivalen 
MWF, 1:15-4:05. 


II-123. Ceramics. Mr. Petterson. Year course. May be repeated for credi 
Prerequisite II-2 or equivalent. TTh, 1:15-4:05. 


II-130. Scutprure. Mr. Stewart. Year course. May be repeated for credi 
Prerequisite II-2 or equivalent and permission of instructor. MWF, 1:15-4:0 


II-141. Princreces oF ARCHITECTURE AND Desicn. Mr. Scott. One or two ye 
course. Prerequisite II-2 or equivalent. By permission of instructor. TT. 
1:15-4:05 and arranged hour. 


1-170. Printine. Mr. Foster. One or two year course. TTh, 1:15-4:05. Registr 


tion by permission of the instructor. 
% * * 


Graduate work in the history of art and architecture and in applied art 
available under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School. 


Astronomy 


Pomona College was a pioneer in the study of astronomy in Southern Ca 
fornia, which has now become the greatest center for research in this fiel 
The Observatory at Mt. Wilson which houses the 100 inch telescope can | 
seen from the campus. The famous Mt. Palomar Observatory with its 200 im 
telescope is about 100 miles from the campus. Field trips are made regular 
to each of these observatories. | 

The general prerequisites for upper division courses or for concentration - 
the department are Astronomy 51, its equivalent, or a satisfactory backgroun 
in science. Students transferring from Junior College or elsewhere may ali 
qualify for upper division registration or departmental concentration t 
establishing the same prerequisites. 
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A basic program for concentration in Astronomy, with minor in Mathe- 
natics and Physics, should include Astronomy 155, 156, and at least six 
inits of 180, together with not less than six units of mathematics selected 
rom Mathematics 52, 151, 152, and four to seven units from Physics 153, 154 
ind 155. In special cases related upper division courses in chemistry or geology 
nay be substituted in the minor fields. A reading knowledge of French and 
German is also recommended. 


Astronomy-Geology Concentration. Required courses: Astronomy 51 and 
to2; Geology 59, 110 and 112, plus additional upper-division units totaling 
1 minimum of 24, selected from Astronomy 103 and 180 (or in 
*xceptional cases Astronomy 155 or 156), and Geology 107 and 151. The 
somprehensive examination will consist of one 3-hour examination in 
istronomy and one 3-hour examination in geology. 


sta-51b. Descriptive Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. A study of historical and 
nodern astronomy presented in non-technical form. Develops acquaintance 
with the planets and constellations and an appreciation of man’s relation to 
he surrounding universe. Regular evenings with the telescopes at the 
3rackett Observatory are supplemented by project assignments and field 
‘xcursions to the astronomical centers of the region. Classroom two hours 
yer week; observatory, one period per week. Laboratory fee $2.00 per 
iemester. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


to2a, 102b. Practica, Astronomy AND Mergorotocy. Mr. Whitney. Consists 
xf sun observations with telescope and spectrohelioscope; studies of cloud 
ormations and air mass movements related to current weather and readings 
xf the Weather Bureau instruments at the Brackett Observatory. Photographic 
ecording of observations introduce studies of the basic principles of the 
yhotographic process, and characteristics of various films and plates. Facilities 
ind credit are also offered for those wishing to make their own telescope 
nirrors. One class period and two laboratory periods. Laboratory fee $2.00. 
First semester. 3 units. Arranged. 


(03. Navication. Mr. Whitney. A basic course in the principles and practice 
inderlying marine and air navigation. Observations of sun, moon and stars 
with sextants and transits of different types, and use of the latest almanacs and 
lavigation tables provide practical experience in solving navigation problems. 
Prerequisite, Plane Trigonometry. 3 units. Second semester. Laboratory fee 
}2.00. Class TTh, 1:15. Laboratory arranged. 


(55. CerestiaL Mecuanics. Mr. Whitney. A short course in the application 
£ the laws of mechanics and gravitation to the motions of the heavenly bodies 
vith problems on the prediction of eclipses and occultations and on the 
omputation of the orbits of comets. 3 units. First semester. Arranged. 


(56. Astropuysics. Mr. Whitney. Develops the interrelation between the 
iciences of physics and astronomy. The principles of modern physics are applied 
‘0 astronomical subjects through the application of spectrum analysis to studies 
o£ the light from sun, stars and nebulae. Laboratory observations are both 
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visual and photographic. Class, one hour, laboratory one period. Laboratory 
fee $2.00. Second semester. 2 units. Class W, 2:15. Laboratory arranged. 


180. INvEsTIGATIONs IN Astronomy. Mr. Whitney. A unified program of 
investigation is followed in some special field such as variable stars, lunar 
studies, solar phenomena, etc. Each semester, 1 to 4 units. May be repeated 
for credit. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit per semester. May also be elected for 
advanced study in navigation. Arranged. 


Graduate work in Applied Astronomy is available under the auspices of the 
Claremont Graduate School. | 


Biology 


Requirements for concentration: Biology 112; Botany 12, 14, 15, 75, and al 
least nine units chosen from 103, 105a, 107 or 117, or 123a; Zoology 1, 37 or 137, 
and nine units chosen from 106, 107, 117, 130, 150, 157. (Biology ro: 
may be substituted for any upper division course in the above list except 
Biology 112); additional upper division courses in botany, zoology, or biology 
to bring the total to 30 units or more. Related fields: high school or college 
chemistry; Physics 1 or 51, or Geology 1a, 1b and 2a, 2b. 


1a. GENERAL Biotocy. Mr. Pequegnat and Staff. A general course designec 
primarily for those who do not intend to take further work in biology. It may 
be taken for credit by those who have high school biology, botany, or zoology 
It will consider material, methods and fundamental principles in the selectec 
fields of biology considered most significant for every human being. Clas: 
and laboratory demonstrations. Fee $6.00. 3 units. First semester. Class M WF 
ro or 11. In addition register for any one of the following demonstratior 
hours: M, 9, 10, 11, °1, 2; 9,01 4. 


tb. GENERAL Biotocy. Mr. Phillips. A continuation of Biology 1a with em 
phasis on plant study. Class, demonstration and laboratory. Laboratory fet 
$6.00. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10 or 11 must be kept open for class 
either T or W, 1:15 to 4:00 must be kept open for laboratory. 


14. Fietp Srupizs oF Evotution. See Botany 14. 


105. BacrerioLocy. Mr. Amrein. General study of important bacteria, method! 
of culture and study, and their importance in disease and agriculture. Prereq 
uisite: one year of biological work. Laboratory fee $8.00. Second semester 
4 units. Class, WF, 10; Laboratory, MW, 2:15 to 4:10. 


112. Grnetics. Mr. McCarthy. This course considers modern development: 
in the study of heredity and evolution and their general application to plan’ 
and animal breeding and to eugenics and race questions. Prerequisite: ont 
year of biological work. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. 
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159a, 159b. History or Biotocy. Mr. Ryerson, Mr. Amrein. A commentary 
om the progressive trends and periods of biological science, tracing the con- 
inuity of ideas which have culminated in important discoveries. Leaders in 
each field are considered for special study in which the influences of their 
discoveries upon society and development of science are analyzed. 2 units. 


[Th, 10. 


Botany 


Although botany is a pure science, and the curriculum at Pomona is planned 
with this in mind, the subject offers excellent basic training for applied fields. 
study of botany may serve as preparation for graduate study and eventually 
or teaching, research, or service with such federal, state, or county govern- 
nental agencies as the United States Bureau of Plant Industry, Forest Service 
ncluding the Forest and Range Experiment Stations, National Park Service, 
soil Conservation Service, Fish and Wild Life Service, state fish and game 
‘ommissions, or agricultural inspection agencies. 


_ Botany Concentration: LowER Division coursEs, Botany 12, 14, 15, 75 (at 
east 3 times); Zoology 1 (or Biology 1a and a summer session at the Marine 
aaboratory). UPPER DIVISION couRSES, Botany 103, 105, 107, 117, 123a, 123b, or 
(58, and additional courses in botany (other than 181), selected to make a total 
of 24 to 36 units of upper division work. rELaTED FiELps, Biology 112; high 
ichool or college chemistry (students emphasizing plant physiology should have 
chemistry 1, 59, and 106, and 110 is recommended); high school or college 
dhysics (Physics 1 or 51) or Geology 1. Prospective candidates for graduate 
work should consult the department concerning foreign language requirements. 


Seniors with concentration programs in botany or in biology emphasizing 
yotany are required either (1) to present a satisfactory paper and to pass an 
ial examination on the field of the paper, or (2) to pass the senior com- 
wxehensive examination. 


_ Plant Collection: All students concentrating in botany should consult Mr. 
3enson concerning the plant collection built up in various courses. This is a 
sraduation requirement, and the collection must be submitted for inspection 
it the time of the senior comprehensive examination. Credit for individual work 
mm the collection may be had by registration in Botany 75. This course should 
7 taken in the last semester before graduation in order to bring the collection 
nto good order before it is submitted for inspection. 


Botany-Zoology Concentration: See Biology. 


Botany-Chemistry Concentration: LOWER DIVISION COURSES, Botany 12, 14, 15, 
'5 (at least twice); Chemistry 1, 59; Physics 51. UPPER DIVISION coursEs, Botany 
03, 105a, 107 or 117, 123, and 158; Chemistry 106, 110, 111. Recommended 
lectives from the following list: Biology 112; Botany 105b, 167, 175; Chemistry 
58, 184, 187; Zoology 1, 37, 137. Botany 12, 14, and 15 and Chemistry 1 should 
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be taken in the freshman year, and the full program should be planned as early 
as possible. : 


12. GerneraL Botany. Mr. Benson and Mr. Phillips. An elementary course 
primarily for those wishing general information concerning plants but also 
serving as foundation work in botany. A study of plants as living organisms 
with emphasis upon structure and physiology of flowering plants; studies of 
evolution and of heredity. Laboratory fee $6.50. Ordinarily 3 units, but students 
who have studied evolution and heredity in college biology or zoology may 
enroll for 2 units, ordinarily substituting Botany 14 for the third unit. First 
semester, class, TTh, 1:15-2:05, and a few special meetings; laboratory section 
A, T, 2:15-4:05; Section B, (if there is sufficient demand), F, 1:15-3:05. _ 


14. Frevp Stupies or Evotution. Mr. Phillips and Mr. Benson. Evidences of 
evolution; differentiation and isolation of species. Field studies of evolving 
populations of plants, hybrid swarms resulting from interbreeding of species, 
flow of genes from one species to another, physiological and ecological factors 
effecting evolution, and structural and physiological modifications of plants 
growing on mountains, deserts, beaches, marshes, woodlands, and brushlands. 
Study of living plants under natural conditions and of their seedlings in the 
greenhouse. May be taken simultaneously with Botany 12 or independently. 
Laboratory and field trip fee $6.50. 2 units. First semester. Class, W, 1:15. 
2:05; field trips, W, 2:15-4:05 and some longer trips. 


15. Frevp C1asstFicATION oF FLOowERING PLANTs, CONIFERS, AND FERNS. Mr. 
Benson. An elementary course in classification of primarily the flowering plants 
but also of ferns and cone-bearing trees; with much field work. No pre-requisite, 
but permission of the instructor required. Laboratory and field trip fee $8.75, 
3 units. Students concentrating in botany or biology with emphasis on botany 
must, others may, register for at least 1 unit of Botany 75 concurrently. Second. 
semester. Class, [Th 1:15-2:05; Field Section A, T, 1:15-3:05, Section B, (if 
sufficient demand), F, 1:15-3:05. There are some additional longer trips. 


“5. Pxant Crasstrication. Mr. Benson. Individual work in classification ol 
vascular plants (ferns, cone-bearing trees, and flowering plants). The student 
begins or continues a collection of specimens used for developing a compara 
tive method of plant identification. May be taken as an Elective, but requirec 
concurrently with Botany 15 for those concentrating in botany or in biology 
with emphasis on botany. May be repeated for credit. Permission of instructot 
required. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. 1 or 2 units. First semester, arranged, 
Second semester, arranged, but ordinarily, including either F, 11 or (when 


taken the first time) Th, 2:15-3:05. 


81. Exementary BoTanicaL Prosiems. Staff. This course offers to qualified 
students opportunities for additional supervised laboratory work in such fields 
as (a) structure and classification of algae, (b) culture and special physiolog} 
of plants of any group favorable for study, (c) structure and development ol 
plants, or (d) ecology. Each semester, 1 or 2 units, but not more than 1 unit 
may be taken in the first enrollment for a problems course. May be repeatec 
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w credit. Permission of the instructor required. Laboratory fee $2.00 per 
nit. Arranged. | 


93. Piant Ecotocy (Aurscotocy). Mr. Phillips. A study of the effect of 
1vironment upon plants of forests, deserts, chaparral, grassland, and wood- 
nd, including the use of ecological and weather instruments in the field; 
ie effect of plants on the environment; and ecological adaptation in relation 
») plant evolution. Prerequisite: Botany 12 or permission of the instructor. 
aboratory fee $8.00 and breakage deposit $5.00. First semester. Class TTh, 10; 
boratory and field trips, Th, 2:15-4:05 and occasional longer trips. (Omitted 


| 1953-54.) 


95a, 105b. CLAssIFICATION OF FLoweERING Priants. Mr. Benson. Study of the 
cal native flowering plants and also of ferns and cone-bearing trees. Evolution- 
‘y series of orders and families of flowering plants. Principles and methods of 
assification of the higher taxa; history of botanical classification; geographical 
istribution of plants correlated with geological history; practice in identifica- 
on. Field trips for study of plants in their native habitats. Prerequisite, 
otany 15. Laboratory and field trip fee $8.75 each semester. 3 units. Given 
t alternate years. Class, MW, 112; laboratory and field trips, M, 2:15-5:05. 
Omitted in 1953-54.) : 


yy. STRUCTURE, DEVELOPMENT, AND RELATIONSHIPS OF NoNn-VASCULAR PLANTS. 
[r. Phillips. A review of the structure, evolutionary series, and relationships of 
asses and orders of algae, fungi, mosses, and liverworts. Prerequisite, concur- 
‘nt registration in Botany 12 or equivalent. Laboratory fee $8.00. 3 units. First 
mester. Given in alternate years. Class, MW, 11; laboratory and field trips, 
', 2:15-5:05. 

t7. StRucTURE, DEVELOPMENT, AND RELATIONSHIPS OF VAscuLaR Piants. Mr. 
enson. A review of the structure, evolutionary series, and relationships of the 
asses and orders of pteridophytes (ferns, etc.) and gymnosperms (cone-bearing 
ees), and of the fundamental life history of flowering plants. Prerequisite, 
otany 12 or equivalent. Laboratory fee $8.00. 3 units. Second semester. Given 


\ alternate years. Class, MW, 11; laboratory and field, M, 2:15-5:05. 


13a, 123b. Pranr Puystorocy. Mr. Phillips. A study of physiological pro- 
isses and principles, including photosynthesis, germination, dormancy, water 
lations, mineral nutrition, respiration, growth and growth hormones, and 
tors affecting flowering and fruiting. Experiments include growing plants 
_ the greenhouse and laboratory exercises. Prerequisite: Botany 12 and high 
hool chemistry, or permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee $10.00 each 
imester and breakage deposit $5.00. 4 units. Given in alternate years. Class 
TA, 10; laboratory Th, 2:15-4:05 and 1 hour arranged. 


8. Apvancep PLtant Ecotocy (Synxcotocy). Mr. Phillips. The analysis 
‘ plant communities by various types of field sample plots to determine 
hich plants are associated and why; discussions of factors affecting plant 
{ography and the major plant communities primarily of the United States. 
lerequisites: Botany 12, 15, 103, and completion of or concurrent registra- 
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tion in Botany 105; or permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee $8.00. 
3 units. Second semester. Given in alternate years. Class TTh, 10; laborator 
and field trips Th, 2:15-4:05, and occasional longer trips. (Omitted in 1953-54. 


167. Prant Microrecunique. Mr. Phillips. Preparation of microscope slides 
with practice on materials partly of the student’s own choosing to represent 
structure or development of plants or for cytological data. Prerequisites, Botany 
12, 107 or 117; or permission of the instructor. Laboratory fee $7.00 and the 
cost of special materials for the student’s slide collection. First semester. 2 units. 
Given in alternate years. Class, F, 11; laboratory, arranged on T between 1:15 
and 5:05. (Omitted in 1953-54.) 


175. EvoLUTION oF SPECIES AND PrINcIPLEs oF PLANT CLASSIFICATION. Mr. 
Benson. Field studies on the evolution and definition of species; principles 
involved in organizing plant groups according to genetic relationships into 
genera, species, and varieties: methods of exploration for data; classification of 
native populations. Students enrolled for three units will study problems of 
choice of scientific names, description, and methods of preparation and docu- 
mentation of technical papers on plant classification. In most instances 
concurrent registration in Botany 14 is desirable. Laboratory and field trip fee 
$9.00. First semester. 2 or 3 units. Given in alternate years. Class F, rz, and for 
those registered for 3 units, 1 hour arranged, this and the field trip time to be 
arranged at an advance class meeting during preregistration. 


181. ApvaNcep BoTanicaL Prosiems. Staff. Special individual work in any 
field of botany for students with adequate preparation. The student may 
anticipate preparation of a thesis for the Master’s Degree by beginning a 
problem or continuing one begun in Botany 123, 158, 167, 175 oF other 
courses, or he may work upon any significant problem approved by the 
instructor. Each semester. 1 to 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Permission 
of the instructor required. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. Arranged. 


* * * 


Graduate work in botany is offered through the Claremont Graduate 
School by the joint staffs of Pomona College and the Rancho Santa Ana 
Botanic Garden (now located in Claremont). The facilities for research in 
plant classification are particularly good because the Pomona College Her- 
barium includes about 315,000 specimens and the combined herbaria 
400,000. The libraries of both institutions have been developed primarily for 
work in this field, and the Garden has unusual facilities for experimental 
study of species. The instruction and research staffs include specialists in 
plant taxonomy or systematic botany, experimental study of evolution of 
species, cytology and genetics, ecology and plant physiology, and mycology 
and cryptogamic botany. The vicinity of Claremont offers remarkable oppor- 
tunities for field study of both plant classification and ecology because forest, 
alpine, woodland, chaparral, grassland, ocean shore, and various desert floras 
occur within a forty mile radius. 
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. GRADUATE COURSES OPEN TO QUALIFIED UNDERGRADUATES 


207. Pranr Anatomy. Mr. Munz. Internal structure of higher plants. 3 
“anits. Second semester. One 2-hour class period and one laboratory. Arranged. 


210. Cytotocy. Mr. Lenz. Structure and function of the plant cell. 3 


“inits. (Omitted in 1953-54.) 


220a, 220b. Evotution. Mr. Grant. Variation, selection, drift, isolating 
nechanisms, hybridization, polyploidy, evolutionary rates, evolutionary trends. 
{ units each semester. (Omitted in 1953-54.) 


225. PuHyLoceny or Anctosperms. Mr. Munz. Evolution of and relation- 
hips in flowering plants. 3 units. (Omitted in 1953-54.) 


27a, 227b. MorpHotocy anp CrassiFICATION oF Funct. Mr. Benjamin. A 
general course in mycology. 4 units each semester.. Class, 2 hours, arranged; 
-aboratory T afternoon and arranged. 


245. Pranr GerocrapHy. Mr. Munz. The vegetation of the earth with 
“eference to geological history, present distribution, and evolution. 2 or 3 
inits. Arranged. 


247. MorpHotocy aNp CLAssIFICATION oF VascuLAR PLants EXcLUsIVE OF 
ANciospErMs. Mr. Munz. Research literature, general papers, and books; 
i non-laboratory course. 3 units. (Omitted in 1953-54.) 


Zoology 


Three programs of concentration are offered: Zoology; Zoology-Chemistry; 
ind Zoology-Botany (Biology). Students interested in pre-medical training 
should consult the pre-medical course under Pre-professional Programs. 


Zoology Concentration. Requirements: Zoology 1, 117, 137, and 157. In addi- 
sion Zoology 130 and 150 and Biology 159 are strongly recommended. 


Zoology-Chemistry Concentration. Requirements: Zoology 1, 137, and Biology 
105; Chemistry 1, 59, 106, and one semester of 110 and 111; Physics 1 or 51; 
‘and 8 units chosen from Chemistry 11ob, 111b, 107; Zoology 106, 107, 
77, 157, and Biology 159. 


eereey Boteny Concentration. For requirements consult program listed under 
3iology. 


[he Zoology Department of Pomona College in an arrangement with the 
Jalifornia Institute of Technology offers summer work at the Kerckhoff 
“Marine Laboratory at Corona del Mar. The 1953 session will run from 
August 3 to September 5 inclusive. Tuition for full registration (6 units) 
190.00. Further information may be secured from the Department of Zoology. 


H 
4 
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1a, tb. GENERAL Zootocy. Mr. Pequegnat and Staff. An introduction to all 
the special fields of modern zoology for those desiring general information 
concerning animals, as well as for majors in the department. Reference is made 
to all classes of animals, but only those forms which best illustrate important 
zoological principles are studied intensively. No prerequisites. Laboratory fee 
$6.00 each semester. 3 units. Class TTA, 8 or 10; laboratory section (choose one 


of the following): W, 1 to 3 or 3:15 to 5:15, or Th, 1 to 3 or 3:15 to 5:15. 


11. Marine Zootocy AND Ecotocy. Mr. Pequegnat. An elementary course 
devoted to discussion of biological principles as observed in marine animals. 
In addition considerable attention is given to the evolutionary development 
of the various groups, as well as to their specific identification, their ecological 
distribution, and their habits. Lecture, laboratory, and field work. Designed 
especially to fulfill the Biological Science requirement. Offered at the Marine 
Laboratory. 6 units. 


37. InrRopucTIoN To ANATOMY AND Puystotocy. Mr. McCarthy. A course 
designed primarily for students whose interests lie in physical education, physi- 
cal or occupational therapy or nursing, psychology or sociology. Special atten- 
tion given to the human subject. 4 units. Laboratory fee $6.00. Prerequisite: 
Biology 1. Second semester. Class, MWF, 11, laboratory F, 1:15 to 4:05. 


106. Parastrotocy. Mr. Amrein. An introduction to the general nature 
of parasitism, including a survey of all types of animal parasites in which 
those of greatest medical, economic, and social importance to man will receive 
major consideration. Prerequisite, any one of following: Zoology 1, 11, or 
Biology 1. 2 units. First semester. WF, 9. 


107. Parastrotocy Lazoratory. Mr. Amrein. Study both of prepared 
materials of significant parasites and their biological vectors, and of living 
parasites removed from invertebrate and vertebrate hosts. Prerequisite: Zoology 
106 (may be taken concurrently). Laboratory fee $4.00. 1 unit. First semester. 
M, 2:15-5:05. 


117a-117b. DEVELOPMENTAL AND ComparaTiveE ANaTomy. Mr. McCarthy, Mr. 
Pequegnat. A study of development of representative vertebrates from fertiliza- 
tion through organogenesis, and an analysis of the phylogenetic changes 
undergone by organ-systems. Prerequisite: Zoology 1. Laboratory fee $8.00 
each semester. 4 units. Class, MW, 9. Laboratory either TTh, 1-3 or 3:15-5:15: 


125. HisrotocicaL Tecunique. Mr. McCarthy. Theory and practice of prepara 
tion of vertebrate cells and tissues for microscopical study. Prerequisite: Zoology 
1. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee $4.00. 2 units. Second semester. 
Th, 8; laboratory Th, 1:15-4:05. | 


130. Marine Inverresrates. Mr. Pequegnat. A study of invertebrates resid- 
ing in the sea from the points of view of their phylogenetic relationships, theit 
morphology, and their physiology. Lecture and laboratory. Laboratory devoted 
principally to Pacific Coast types. Offered at the Marine Laboratory. 3 units. 


137a, 137b. ApvaNceD ANATomy AND Puysiotocy. Mr. Ryerson. A course 
integrating the discipline of anatomy and physiology, including regional dis- 
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sction of the mammal and microscopic study of tissues and laboratory experi- 
-aents in physiology. Prerequisites: Zoology 1 or 37. General chemistry rec- 
mmended. 5 units. Laboratory fee $8.00 each semester. Class, MWF, 8; lab- 
ratory TTh, 1 to 3 or 3:15-5:15. 


50. Marine Ecorocy. Mr. Pequegnat. A study of marine invertebrates as 
1ey exist in the field. Animals are observed and collected in the field and 
turned to the laboratory for specific identification and observation in the 
ving state. The lectures are devoted to discussion of the distribution of each 
yecies observed and the factors which may account for these distributional 
-atterns. The course is so organized that anyone registering for it should 
ther have a thorough grounding in the morphology and physiology of 
jarine invertebrates or take Zoology 130 concurrently. Offered at the Marine 
aboratory. 3 units. 


578, 157b. Antmat Ecotocy. Mr. Amrein, Mr. Pequegnat. A study of the 
ind vertebrates and insects, principally of this region, considering the bases 
E classification, life histories, populations, and the factors which account for 
ieir present distribution. 3 units. Laboratory fee $4.00. Class, TTh, 9; labora- 
oy F, 1:15 to 4:05. 


99. INTRopucTION To ResEarcH IN Zootocy. Staff. Each semester. 1 to 3 
“nits. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory fee $2.00 per unit. Offered at 
farine Laboratory as well as at Claremont. Arranged. 


Chemistry 


‘oncentration Requirements: Chemistry 1, 59, 106, 107, 110, 111, 158, 
59; Physics 51; Mathematics 1, 65. 


reprofesstonal Program: Students who plan professional work in Chemistry 

‘nould follow the suggested program below. It is based upon the recom- 
iendations of the American Chemical Society Committee for Professional 
taining of Chemists. Pomona College has been placed upon the approved 
st by this committee. The schedule is intended as a guide only for aid in 
lanning the program and individual deviations may be made as needed. 


reshman Year: Chemistry 1 or (59-106); Mathematics 1; English 1; Elec- 
ves. 


sphomore Year: Chemistry 59-106 if not taken in first year, 110, I11; 
lathematics 65; Physics 51; German 1; Electives. 


-tmior Year: Chemistry 107, 158, 159; German 53; Electives. 


enior Year: Chemistry 112, 184, 185, 187 (181 and 199 also recommended 
_ it not required to satisfy ACS certification); Electives. 


oology-Chemistry Concentration: Requirements: Zoology 1, 137, and Biology 
5; Chemistry 1, 59, 106, and one semester of 110 and 111; Physics 1 or 51; 
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and 8 units chosen from Chemistry 110b, 111b, 107; Zoology 106, 10’ 
117, 157, and Biology 159. 


Botany-Chemistry Concentration: See Botany. 


Preparation for Teaching: Students who plan to teach in secondary schoo 
should consult the department before registration for the junior and seni 
years. By proper coordination of work it is possible to obtain the Maste, 
degree in Chemistry and the general secondary credential upon completio 
of graduate work for one year plus two summer sessions. 


Fees: A fee is required for each laboratory course, to cover the cost ¢ 
chemicals. In addition a locker deposit must be made to cover breakage an 
loss of equipment. The unused balance of the deposit is returned at the en 
of the year. 


1a, 1b. Inrropuctory Cuemistry. Mr. Smith. Beginning course to acquail 
the student with basic laws of chemistry and reactions of the more commo 
elements. 4 units. Lectures, MWF, 9. Laboratory TTA or F, 1:15-4:05. Fe 
$6.00 each semester. Deposit, $5.00 for the year. | 


Second Year Chemistry. Exceptionally well prepared students may 
omit Chemistry 1 and start with 59. The courses in qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, Chemistry 59, 106, are coordinated to give an 
advanced review of chemical reactions and theories along with the 
study of analytical methods. 


59. Quauitative Anatysis. Mr. Mooi. The lectures deal with applicatior 
of the principles of chemical equilibrium to the separations and identificatioi 
of the common ions, and with the chemical reactions of these ions. Semimici 
analytical procedures are used. The course is offered for 3 or 4 units. Th 
4 unit course contains additional lectures on the chemistry of the elemen 
and will be taken by students who have not taken Chemistry 1 or its equiv 
lent. The 3 unit course will be taken by those who have had Chemistry 1 or i 
equivalent. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1 or consent of instructor. 3 or 4 units. Fe 
$6.00, deposit, $5.00. First semester. Lecture TTh, 10. Laboratory, M, 2:1 


5:05; W, 1:15-4:05. 


106. Brcinninc Quantitative Anatysis. Mr. Moot. The lectures deal wit 
the theory and practice of analytical methods. The course is offered for 3 or 
units. The 4 unit course contains additional lectures on selected topics of 
organic chemistry and will be taken by students who have not taken Chemist 
I or its equivalent. The 3 unit course will be taken by those who have ha 
Chemistry 1 or its equivalent. Prerequisite: Chemistry 59. 3 or 4 units. Fi 
$8.00, deposit, $5.00. Second semester. Lectures, TTh, 10. Laboratory, J, 
2:15-5:05; W, 1:15-4:05. | 
107. ADVANCED QuantiTaTivE Anatysis. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite, Chemist! 
106 or equivalent. 3 units. Fee $8.00, deposit $5.00. First semester. Laborator 
M, 2:15-5:05 and TW, 1:15-4:05. : 
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toa, 110b. Erementary Orcanic Cuemistry. Mr. Hansch. The first se- 
lester is a survey of organic chemistry including aliphatic and aromatic chem- 
try. The second semester is a more detailed study of some of the more 
dyanced organic reactions. Prerequisite, Chemistry 1 or equivalent. 3 units. 


ectures MWF, 11. 


tza, 111b. INrRopuction to Orcanic Laporatory Metuops. Mr. Hansch. 
irst semester, instruction in laboratory operations and organic preparations. 
econd semester, organic preparations and introduction to qualitative organic 
alysis. x unit. Fee $6.00, deposit $5.00 each semester. Laboratory first semes- 


t, M, 2:15-5:05; Th 1:15-4:05; second semester, Th, 1:15-4:05. 


t2a, 112b. Orcanic Syntuxses. Mr. Hansch. Advanced preparations to 
ipplement the laboratory work of Chemistry 111. Open only to students 
King the pre-professional program. 1 unit. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, 111. 
ee $7.50, deposit $5.00 each semester. Laboratory Th, 1:1 5-405. 


y8a, 158b. Prystcar Cuemistry. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite Chemistry 106, 


to, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. Chemistry 110 may be taken concurrently. 
units. Lectures TTAS, ro. 


59. PuysicaL Cuemistry Lazoratory. Mr. Smith. Prerequisite, Chemistry 
58a. (158b may be taken concurrently.) 3 units. Fee $10.00, deposit $5.00. 
scond semester. Laboratory M, 2:15- 5:10 and TW, 1:1 5-4:05. 


3za, 181b. Use or Cuemicat Lirerature. Staff. Lectures and assigned 
roblems on the methods for effective use of chemical literature. Prerequisite: 
hemistry 110, German 1. 1 unit. Arranged. 


34. ApvANcED Orcanic Cuemistry. Mr. Hansch. A survey of current 
eories of organic reaction mechanisms. Prerequisite, Chemistry 110, 158a. 
units. Second semester. Lectures MWF, 9. 


$5. Apvancep Inorcanic Cuemistry. Mr. Mooi. The lectures will include 
discussion of atomic and molecular structure and such selected topics as 
ordination compounds, nuclear chemistry, and chemical statistics. Pre- 
quisites: Chemistry 107, 110, 158 (may be taken concurrently). 3 units. 
irst semester. Lectures MWF, ge 


47. Quauitative Orcanic Anatysis. Mr. Hansch. The use of systematic 
vocedures for the identification of organic compounds. Prerequisite, Chem- 
'ty 106, 110, and reading knowledge of German. 3 units. Fee $7.50, deposit 
;.00. First semester. Laboratory W, 1:15-4:10, plus at least two arranged 
itiods. 


9. UnpercrapuaTE Reszarcn. Staff. Seniors may take 6 units of research 
i Physical, Organic or Analytical Chemistry, under direction of a staff 
tember. The work may be taken in one semester or extended over two. A 
lesis is required. Prerequisite, average of B in chemistry courses and 
(msent of instructor. Fee $3.00 per unit, deposit $5.00. Each semester. 
(tranged. 
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NC 171. Grassstowinc. Mr. Smith. Training is given in the fundament, 
operations involved in the construction of scientific glass apparatus (inn 
seals, metal to glass seals, construction of mercury vapor pump and McLec 
gauge). Academic credit toward graduation is not given for this course b} 
the registrant receives a recorded grade indicating the proficiency attaine| 
> units. Either semester. Fee $7.50 plus cost of glass used. Laborato} 


arranged. eee 


Graduate work leading to the M.A. degree is offered under auspices of t) 
Claremont Graduate School. The Claremont catalog should be consulted f| 
details. | 


Classics 


In the interest of providing a maximum offering in Classics, a coordinat| 
program is offered by the departments of Pomona and Scripps College. . 
broad program is thereby assured to meet the needs of all students w) 
desire training in Latin and Greek or in the literature of Classical Antiqu’ 
in translation. Mr. Carroll will gladly advise Pomona students regardi} 
opportunities in this program, and will assist in developing programs | 
study which will meet basic requirements. 


For concentration in Classical languages and literature a student is requit| 
to take at least 24 units in courses numbered over 100 in Greek and La! 
languages and 12 units in modern European languages (French and Germ) 
preferred). A selected reading list from Greek and Latin authors must | 
completed by the student in class work or outside reading to the satisfacti’ 
of the department. Additional courses in ancient and medieval histo} 
philosophy, Continental and English literature, and modern Europe! 
languages are recommended. | 


GREEK | 
51a-5tb. Evementary Greek. Mr. Carroll. A study of the principles of Gri| 
grammar for beginning students. The course 1s designed to provide a fi 
foundation for the further study of the language and its literature. Simplif: 


reading materials will be utilized as fully as possible. 3 units. MWF, 8 


tora, 1orb. INTERMEDIATE GREEK. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer (Scrip}| 
For students who have had Greek 51a-5rb or equivalent. A reading cou) 
in Greek with selections from the Apology of Socrates, Homer’s Odys: 
Euripides’ Medea, the Greek New Testament and Church Fathers. 3 un! 
Arranged. | 


182a, 182b. Greek Reaprncs anp Composition. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Pals 
(Scripps). A course for concentrators and those who have completed Greek | 
or equivalent. Additional readings in Greek literature with a thorough rev: 
of Greek rhetoric and grammar. Composition will be required but a) 
minimum. This course may be repeated for credit with the permission of | 
department. 3 units. Arranged. | 
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LaTIN 


: 
arb. Erementary Latin. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer (Scripps). Latin 
fammar and syntax for students with no secondary school Latin. The aims 
nd purposes of individual students enrolled will be particularly considered 
y the instructor in this course. Its general goal is to develop an ability to 
ead Latin as quickly as possible, and to make use of that ability for a fur- 
lg understanding of the language. 3 units. MWF, 8. (Omitted in 1953-54.) 
i 

7a, 57>. InTermepiate Latin. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer ( Scripps). For 
tudents with one or two years of secondary school Latin, or Latin 1a-tb. 
elected readings from Sallust, Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, St. Augustine, and the 
Tulgate Bible. Oral translation and discussions of grammar and syntax will be 
coordinated with lectures on the history of Latin literature. Emphasis will be 
n reading Latin as a living language. Attention will be given to the needs of 
ie individual student in preparation of reading program. 3 units. Arranged. 


17a, 117b. Roman Writers or THE Repustic. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer 
Scripps). A survey in Latin of the outstanding Roman writers in the second 
ad first centuries B.C. An intensive study of a single author will be made 
uring the second semester of the course. Open to all students who have had 
wee years or more of secondary school Latin or the equivalent. 3 units. 


trranged. (Omitted in 1953-54.) 


18a, 118b. Roman Writers of THE Empire. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer 
Scripps). A survey in Latin of the outstanding Roman writers in the first 
ad second centuries A.D. An intensive study of a single author will be made 
uring the second semester of this course. Open to all students who have 
aree years or more of secondary school Latin or equivalent. 3 units. Arranged. 


81a, 181b. Latin Reapincs anp Composition. Mr. Carroll or Mr. Palmer 
Scripps). A course for concentrators and those who have completed Latin 
17 and 118 or equivalents. Selected passages of Latin will be read and analyzed 
1 terms of Classical prose and poetic rhetoric and grammar. Translations from 
nglish into Latin will be regularly required. This course may be repeated for 
‘edit with the permission of the department. 3 units. Arranged. 


GREEK AND RoMAN LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION 


Soa, 160b. Crassican Epic, DraMA AND Prosz IN THE WesTERN HeErirace. 
!r. Carroll. A course in general education for all students desiring orienta- 
on in the culture of the Graeco-Roman world and its legacy to modern 
vilization. No previous training is required in Classical languages or Ancient 
listory. A broad program of lectures covering the salient phases of ancient 
fe and art will be integrated with a reading program in translation includ- 
g Homer, Vergil, the Classical dramatists, Thucydides, Tacitus, Aristotle 
id St. Augustine. An effort will be made to trace the principal intellectual 
\rrents of antiquity and to indicate their influence upon modern art, liter- 
ure and society. 3 units. Arranged. 
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AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


L-106. Greek AND Roman Comepy aNnp Satire. Mr. Palmer. A cours 
designed to cover in English translation the dramas of Aristophanes, Menan 
der, Plautus, and Terence and the literature of the outstanding Greek anc 
Roman writers in the field of satire. Lectures will be given on the history 0 
the development of the theatre, on the history of comedy and the mime, anc 
on the development of satire and satiric forms. Year course. Arranged 


(Omitted in 1953-54.) 


I-107. Greek AND Roman Tracepy. Mr. Palmer. A course designed to cove 
in English translation the dramas of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides an 
Seneca. Lectures will be given on the history of the development of the thea 
tre, on the history of tragedy, and on the development of the tragic form 
3 units. Arranged. 

* * # 
History oF Greece. For description see History ror. 
History oF Rome. For description see History 102. 


Ancient Art AND ArcHazoLocy. For description see Art 55a, 55). 


Comparative Literature 


Concentration in Continental Literature. Designed for students who af 
interested in European Literature. 


Requirements: 24 units in courses numbered over 100. Twelve of thes 
units must be in Continental Literature (in translation), twelve in Europea 
or classic literature in the original language. Electives in English literatur 
and Classics 160a, b are strongly recommended. 


181. Reapincs in ConTINENTAL LrTERATURE IN TRANSLATION. Mr. Baumami 
A study of outstanding works of Goethe, Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Ibsen and othei 
(for Juniors and Seniors only). 3 units. May be repeated for credit. Secon 
semester. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
I-152a, 152b. Comparative Lirerature. Mr. Merlan. Year course. V 
4:15-6:05. (Omitted 1953-54.) 


Economics 


A concentration program in Economics is suggested in general for those wi 
wish to understand the nature and operation of the economic system } 
which they live and in particular for the student who contemplates a care 
in business, law, teaching, or research. Emphasis in the training is on source 
of information and processes of analysis which are essential to leaders in 


business and professional world. 


Prerequisites: Economics 51 and 52 or equivalent, are prerequisites 
for all advanced courses in economics. 


Courses of Instruction fun 


Required courses: Economics 57, 71, 103, 104, 109, 110, and other 
courses in economics to bring the total of upper division courses to 
24 units. 


Recommended program for Pre-Business, Pre-Law, and Industrial 
Research and Management students: Economics 51, 52, 57 and 71 in 
the sophomore year, 103, 104, 109, 110 in the junior year, and 111, 
198 or 199, and other courses in the field of the student’s special 
interest during the senior year to bring the total of upper division 
courses in economics to 24 units. 


_Pre-Professional programs: Students planning to take graduate work in 
usiness administration or law should include courses in English writing and 
terature, speech, psychology, and philosophy in addition to courses in 
overnment, history, and sociology. Courses in mathematics and in one or 
nore foreign languages are strongly recommended particularly for those 
itending to take graduate work in economics in preparation for a career 
1 teaching or research. 


Honors Study: A student who wishes to major in Economics and pursue 
a individualized program of honors study should confer with a member of 
1¢ department during his sophomore or junior year. 


Junior Transfers: Transfer students should consult with some member of 
1¢ Economics staff with a view to adjusting their programs so as to achieve 
satisfactory concentration. 


Three-Year M.A. Program: Proximity and cooperation between Pomona 
ollege and the Claremont Graduate School make it conveniently possible 
& students so interested to plan, beginning with their junior year, a three- 
‘ar program enabling them to earn both the B.A. and M.A. degrees. The 
fork for the Master’s degree may be taken in economics, business & public 
dministration, or in political economy. 


In addition, the Claremont Summer Session, sponsored jointly by the four 
ssociated Colleges in Claremont, makes it feasible for those desiring to 
tinue their academic work throughout the year either to accelerate their 
tograms or to enroll for courses in education that would enable them, within 
te three year period, also to obtain certificates for teaching in the high 
‘hools or junior colleges of California. Any student interested in pursuing 
ich a program is invited to confer with the Department. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


omona College believes that its graduates should be familiar with the eco- 
omic and political foundations of American life. To this end the Departments 
: Economics and Government have organized a year course in American 
‘nomic and political institutions through which students who cannot take 
full year in each subject may nevertheless gain some understanding of both 
‘Ids. This course combines a semester’s study of economics with another 
mester devoted to American Government and the formal classwork is sup- 
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plemented by a series of special lectures which all students are expected t 
attend. These lectures (which are open to other students and faculty as well 
are designed to present the insights of persons who have had practical experi 
ence in business and government and the speakers are chosen from leaders i1 
government, industry, finance, labor and law. 


That part of the course pertaining to economic institutions (Economics 51, 
is offered only during the fall term and that pertaining to politics (Govern 
ment 52) only in the spring but students may begin the course at whicheve 
time best suits their schedules. The combined course may be offered in fulfill 
ment of one of the requirements for distribution in the lower division. Fo 
outline of contents and time schedule see regular course descriptions under th 
respective departments. 


ECONOMICS 


51. Economics. The Departmental Staff. An introduction to modern ect 
nomic society with emphasis on the nature and operation of the America 
economy. Includes: competitive versus authoritative control; population prot 
lems; conservation of resources; forms of business organization; balance shec 
and income statement; securities and speculation; money and banking; inflatio 
and deflation; the level of production, income, and employment. Open t 
freshmen with special permission only. 3 units. First semester. M WF, 8, 9, 16 
TTAS, 9, 10; for those continuing second semester with Government 52, MWI1 
11; TTAS, 8. 


52. Economics. The Departmental Staff. A continuation of Economics 5 
with emphasis on current problems and related public policies. Includes: pric 
analysis; distribution of income; antitrust policy; public utility regulatior 
agricultural policy; labor problems; taxation and fiscal policy; internation: 
trade and finance; and socialist theory and practice. Prerequisite: Economics 5 
3 units. Second semester. M WF, 8, 9, 10; TTAS, 9, 10. | 


-57. STATISTICS FOR THE SoctaL Scrences. Mr. Kuhn. A course in the applic 
tion of quantitative method to economic and social problems with emphasis 0 
the interpretation of the results obtained. Frequency series and time seri 
analysis, elementary sampling, simple correlation, and index numbers. (Cred 
will not be given for both Economics 57 and Psychology 102.) 3 units. Secon 
semester. TTh, 8; laboratory, T or W, 1:15-3:05. 


71. ELEMENTARY EnTeErPRIsE Accountinc. Mr. Rostvold. The theory an 
practice of accounting in the merchandising business firm. Corporation, pat 
nership, and individual proprietorship accounting. 4 units. First semeste 


MWF, 8; laboratory, Th or F, 1:15-3:05. 


42. ELEMENTARY Cost Accountinc. Mr. Rostvold. The theory and methe 
of accounting in the manufacturing business unit. Emphasis on job-orde 
process, and standard cost systems. Prerequisite: Economics 71 or equiv 
lent. 4 units. Second semester. MWF, 8; laboratory, Th or F, 1:15-3:05. 
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ADVANCED COURSES 


Economics 51 and 52 or equivalent are prerequisites for all advanced courses 
in Economics. 


103. Money anp Banxinc. Mr. Bond. Principles of money, credit, and 
banking interpreted in the light of the institutions and financial organization 
designed to supply society with adequate media of exchange. The relation 
of money, income, and prices, and the problems of monetary management 
and fiscal policy. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 10. 


104. Economic TuHzory aNp Business Poticy. Mr. Child. A study of the 
organization of economic activity through markets and prices with emphasis 
on the analytical method in economics; resource use and income division in 
markets containing various mixtures of competition and monopoly; the 
relationship between economic analysis and business practice. 3 units. First 
semester. MWF, ro. | 


107. DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN Economy. Mr. Kuhn. A survey of the 
economic history of the United States. Emphasis is placed on the distinctive 
‘factors involved in the growth of the American economy including resources, 
technological developments, and the cultural milieu. 3 units. First semester. 


MWF, 9. 


tog. Nationa Income. Mr. Rostvold. A study of national income concepts 
and their measurement, the determinants of the level of national income and 
‘employment, and the general features and causes of fluctuations in economic 
activity. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, ro. 


110. Inpustr1aL Competition AND Pustic Poticy. Mr. Bond. A study of the 
basic American policy of maintaining competition to control economic behavior. 
Corporations, combinations, trade practices, and industrial cooperation; analysis 
and court interpretation of laws dealing with restraint of trade, monopolizing, 
unfair competitive methods, discrimination, false advertising, and fair trading; 
the Antitrust Division and the Federal Trade Commission. 3 units. Second 
semester. MWF, zo. 


‘ur. Lazor Economics. Mr. Kuhn. An examination of the tools of economic 
analysis as applied to problems of labor. A brief history of organized labor is 
followed by an analysis of wage policies, labor productivity, collective bargain- 
ing, minimum wage legislation, labor monopoly, social security, and current 
labor legislation. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


(20. Pusric Uritiry Economics. Mr. Rostvold. An historical and analytical 
study of public utility problems in the United States. Illustrative material is 
drawn from the various utility industries with emphasis on the economics of 
overhead costs, and the economic and legal problems involved in the various 
: pes of regulation. 3 units. First semester. (Omitted in 1953-54.) MWF, 10. 
154. INTERNATIONAL TrapeE. Mr. Child. An analysis of the mechanism, organi- 
zation, and effects of international trade. Special attention is given to economic 
oroblems and policies of nations participating in international trade. 3 units. 


First semester. TTAS, 9. 
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155. INTERNATIONAL Frnance. Mr. Child. An analysis of international mone- 
tary relationships with emphasis on the problems and policies associated with 
these relationships. Prerequisite: Economics 103. 3 units. Second semester. 


W, 1:30-4:00. 


158. Appiiep Statistics. Mr. Bond. A review of the basic concepts covered 
in Economics 57 followed by a study of the methods currently used in market 
research, quality control, and public opinion pooling. Designing the sample, 
questionnaire construction, training interviewers, variance analysis, partial and 
multiple correlation. 3 units. First semester. (Omitted in 1953-54.) TTAS, 9. 


189. Taxation. Mr. Rostvold. A study of the economic effects of current 
governmental financial policies with special emphasis on taxation. Other topics 
to be discussed: state and local finance, the problem of the federal debt, and 
the relationship between government finance and the level of employment. 
3 units. First semester. TThS, 10. 


191. Monetary Turory AND Poticy. Mr. Bond. The interrelationships of 
money, income, and prices, with emphasis on the theory of output as a whole 
and policies designed to maintain high level employment without inflation. 
Prerequisites: Economics 103, 104, and 109, or equivalent. 3 units. Second 


semester. I’, 1:30-4:00. 


195. Comparative Economic Systems. Mr. Kuhn. A comparison of th 
economic organizations of leading nations with special emphasis on the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 2:15. (Omitted 


1953-54.) 


198. Inrropuction To Resgarcu. Mr. Child. Supervised advanced study in 
any field of economics. Each student will pursue an individual research 
project which will provide the basis for oral reports, group discussion, and 
a final written research report. Open to qualified seniors with the permission 
of instructor. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


199. Reapines in Economics. Mr. Bond. Senior seminar devoted to the study 
of current economic problems and policies with emphasis on sources of infor- 
mation and the use of tools acquired in earlier courses. Selected readings, oral 
reports, written exercises. Open to qualified seniors with permission of instruc 
tor. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. i: 


Business Law. For description, see Government 106. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE 
AccountTING For Business Controt. Mr. Gibbs. 3 units. Second semester. 
Tax Accountine. Mr. Briggs. 3 units. Second semester. 
Foreicn Trave. Mr. DeHaas. 3 units. Second semester. 


Corporation Finance. Mr. Taylor. 3 units. First semester. 
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AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Open to qualified seniors with the permission of the chairman of the 
department and the instructor of the graduate seminar. For other graduate 
courses, consult the catalog of The Claremont Graduate School. 


206. Monerary Tuzory anp Poricy. Mr. Bond. 4 units. Second semester. 


211. INTERNATIONAL Economic Rexations. Mr. Child. 4 units. Second 
‘semester. 


Education 


The courses in Education in Pomona College are designed to supply the 
general background that an intelligent citizen should have regarding one of 
our important social institutions and at the same time to prepare a prospective 
teacher or administrator for the more technical training given in the Clare- 
mont Graduate School or in some other graduate institution. All students con- 
sidering teaching as a career should study the section on “Teaching and 
Educational Administration” on page 88. 


Requirements for concentration: 24 units of work in courses numbered over 
100, as prescribed below. 


Prerequisite courses: Education 53a, 53b; Psychology 51a-b; Economics 51; 
Government 52; Sociology 51. Required courses: Education 104, 105, 151, 190} 
Sociology 106, 109 or 112; Psychology 107 and 108; Government 103. Courses 
beyond the concentration will vary with the individual student but the program 
should include further work in psychology and sociology as well as some 
contact with such fields as: art, English, geography, history, life sciences, music, 
physical education, and speech. Students anticipating teaching in Southern 
California are urged to acquire some familiarity with the Spanish language. 


53a, 53b. InTRopucTION To Epucation. Mr. Lee. The basic course in Educa- 
tion, designed for those who desire an understanding of the place and 
function of education in America today. 53a deals with the basic philosophy of 
education in a democracy and with the organization and operation of American 
education. 53b attempts to survey the educational impact of certain social forces 
outside the school and to examine some of the major problems confronting 
contemporary American education. While the listed order is preferable, the 
two halves of the course may be taken in either order. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


(04. History oF EpucaTion: EuropEAN AND Comparative. Mr. Lee. A 
itudy and appraisal of the European roots of contemporary American educa- 
ional traditions and practices, with some attention to the contemporary edu- 
vational policies and practices in foreign countries. History 1 and 55 or 
‘quivalent and Education 53 recommended as preparation. 3 units. First 
iemester. MWF, ro. 


(05. History or Epucation: Unirep States. Mr. Lee. A study of the 
-srowth and evolution of education in the United States. Stress is placed upon 
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the intellectual, social, and economic forces which shaped educational develop- 
ments. History 1 and 55 or equivalent and Education 53 and 104 recom- | 
mended as preparation. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


151. INTRODUCTION To THE PHtLosopHy oF EpucaTION. Mr. Lee. A study of 
the major philosophical approaches to contemporary American education. 
Both the contributions of historical philosophies and contemporary develop- 
ments in educational thought will be examined. An attempt to answer the 
question: What kind of education for modern America? 3 units. First 
semester. T TAS, 8. 


190. CoMPREHENSIVE SEMINAR IN EpucaTION. Mr. Lee. A seminar for seniors 
concentrating in education, designed to synthesize and supplement the several 
courses required for the major, to prepare for the comprehensive examination 
and for graduate professional study. Selected educational problems will be 
considered through independent research, observation, and discussion. 3 units. 
Second semester. W, 2:15 and arranged. 

* * * 


A wide range of graduate work in Education leading to the various creden- 
tials as well as to the degree of Master of Arts is offered under the auspices of 
the Claremont Graduate School. 


English 


English 1 or its equivalent is prerequisite for all other departmental courses. 
English 50 and History 1 are required of all students intending to concentrate 
in the Department of English. 

A reading knowledge of at least one language and literature other than 
English, as well as high school preparation in Latin, is strongly recommended. 
In most graduate schools, candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
are required to have a reading knowledge of two foreign languages. 

Electives should be chosen, in consultation with the adviser, from courses 
in Speech and Dramatics, foreign literature, the history of England, the 
history of philosophy, and (especially for students interested in writing) 
elementary applied art. 

Transfer students may offer equivalent courses pursued at other colleges in 
fulfillment of these requirements and recommendations. 


CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON LITERATURE 


Students who are concentrating in literature must choose from each of the 
four groups below at least the number of units specified. (Students who 
graduate before September, 1954, may elect to follow a slightly different 
distribution of courses described in the Catalog for 1952-53.) . 


Group I (6 units): ENcLIsH 153 or 154 or 155. 
Group II (9 units): ENcLIsH 101 or 103 or 104. 
Group III (6 units): ENcLIsH 105 or 192 or 193. 
Group IV (6 units): ENcLIsH 194 and 195. 
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A brief reading list, designed to acquaint students with the major figures in 
iterature, will supplement course assignments in the program of concentration. 
[he books on this list, many of which will already have been read in course, 
vill be included in the comprehensive examination. 


CONCENTRATION WITH EMPHASIS ON WRITING 


The following pattern of courses must be completed, for a total of at least 
7 units, by students concentrating in writing. (Students who graduate before 
‘eptember, 1954, may elect to follow a slightly different distribution of courses 
lescribed in the catalog for 1952-53.) 


1. Upper-division courses in composition (111, 151; Speech and Dramatics 
12): 6 to 12 units. Note that certain courses in composition may be repeated 
or credit under proper conditions. 

2. English 153 or 154 or 155: 6 units. 

3. English ror or 103 or 104 or 105: 9 units. 

4. English 192 and 193: 6 units. 


A course in elementary applied art, taken in the Freshman or Sophomore 


tar, is strongly recommended to students who intend to concentrate with 
a emphasis on writing. 


A list of readings, stressing the principles of literary criticism and illus- 
ating the theory and techniques of writing, will supplement regular course- 
ork in this program of concentration. 


Information concerning Honors programs and projected graduate work in 
nglish may be had from the Departmental Staff. | 


(C 1. EncLisH ror Forzicn Stupents. A review course in reading, composi- 
on, and grammar, with special emphasis on vocabulary and idiom. Required 
{ foreign students who do not pass an examination in written English. The 
surse will be followed in the second semester by a special section of English 


1 No units. TTAS, 8. 


, tb. EnctisH: An Intropucrory Coursz. Departmental Staff. A brief 
view of the fundamentals of composition; instruction and practice in 
riting; reading and study of a few important literary types. Normally 
rerequisite for all other departmental courses. Students with marked 
eficiencies in the use of English may be required to meet for a fourth hour 
uranged). 3 units. Section meetings MWF, 8, 9; TTAS, 8, 9. Section of 1b 
‘st semester for specially qualified students TTAS, 9. 3 


va, 50b. Great AuTuors. Mrs. Jordan, Mr. Fussell, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
razer. A study of selected works of poetry and prose as_representa- 
v€ major contributions to the literature of our cultural heritage. First 
‘mester: Chaucer, Milton, readings in the English lyric, selected plays and 
says in criticism. Second semester: Wordsworth, Browning, Eliot, selected 
ays, novels, and essays in criticism. No student will be admitted to the 
‘cond semester of the course who has not completed English soa or an 


(uivalent. 3 units. MWF, 10, 11; TTAS, 9. 
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56. Inrropuction To Porrry. Mr. H olmes. A study of the principal aims 
and techniques of poetry. Readings in a wide variety of poetic types. 3 units. 
First semester. MWF. 10. 


57. Inrropuction To Drama. Mr. Kocher. Great plays of various period: 
from the classic Greek to the present day; as extensive reading as time will 
permit. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. | 


58. InTRopUCTION To Prose Fiction. Mr. Frazer, Mr. Beatty. A genera 
survey of important works in prose fiction with emphasis upon selected 
novels—English, American, and continental—from the eighteenth century te 
the present. 3 units. First semester: TTAS, 10. Second semester: TTAS, 9. 


60. News Writinc. Mr. Overaker. The writing and presentation of new 
with special emphasis on daily newspaper practices. A study of ways in whict 
news writing may be used in various occupations. News story assignments anc 
discussions. Enrollment limited to 25 students. 3 units. First semester. TTA, | 
and third hour arranged. 


63. Exposrrory Waitine. Mr. Bracher. A course in the principal method 
used in explaining processes, theories, and the results of special investigation: 
The course is designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes furthe 
practice in expository writing, especially the student who is preparing for 
career in business or one of the professions, such as law, medicine, or scientifi 
research. Enrollment limited to 25 students. 3 units. Second semeste! 
T, 1:15-3:05, and Th, 1:15. 


64. Narrative AND Descriptive Writine. Mr. Frazer, Mr. Mulhauser. : 
course for students who, having shown some ability as writers in English | 
or its equivalent, wish to continue with the basic creative problems of narr: 
tion and description. Laboratory exercises, assigned problems, and discussior 
This course is a prerequisite for English 111 and 151. Enrollment limited t 
25 students each semester; if the registration for the course exceeds th: 
number, the selection of the students to take the course will be made afte 
the first class meeting. In exceptional circumstances, the course may 

repeated for credit by permission of the instructor. 3 units. First semeste 
TTAS, 9; second semester, TTAS, ro. 


ADVANCED COURSES 


English 1 or an equivalent is prerequisite for all advanced courses 1 
English. 


tora, 1orb. THe RENAISSANCE IN ENcLAND. Mr. Strathmann. English liter: 

ture of the Renaissance, chiefly non-dramatic, with emphasis upon Renaissam 

thought and the development of English literary forms. In the first semest« 

es Apes a writer studied is Spenser; in the second semester, Milton. 3 unit 
» 9. 


103a, 103b. LiTERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Mr. Bracher. A su 
vey of English literature from 1660 to 1800, Main topics: first semeste 
Restoration drama, neo-classic literary theory, the works of Dryden, Swil 
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and Pope; second semester, the beginnings of the novel, pre-romantic poetry, 
Dr. Johnson and his circle. 3 units. MWF, 9. 


toga, 104b. LirERaTURE oF THE NINETEENTH Century. Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Mulhauser. An intensive study of the major poets and prose-writers of the 
period, with emphasis on literature as (1) an artistic expression of the life, 
emotions, and ideas of the individual writer, and as (2) a reflection of the 
important, intellectual, historical, and literary movements of the century. 
First semester, writers of the Romantic period; second semester, writers of 


the Victorian period. 3 units TTAS, 9. 


to5a, 105b. American Literature. Mrs. Jordan, Mr. Holmes. An intensive 
study of the great American writers of the nineteenth century, with emphasis 
upon the development of a national literary culture. First semester: Cooper, 
Poe, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, and Melville. Second semester: Whitman, 
Dickinson, Mark Twain, Henry James, Dreiser, and Robinson. 3 units. 


TTAS, tro. 


air. Tue SHort Story. Mr. Mulhauser. Practice in the writing of short 
stories and sketches. Consideration of the critical principles of the short 
story and criticism of both student and professional work. (A student who 
has completed both English 111 and English 151 may repeat one of these 
courses for credit.) Enrollment limited to 25 students. Prerequisite: English 
64 and permission of the instructor. 3 units. First semester. T, 1:15-3:05, and 


Th, 1:15. 


151. Creative Writinc. Mr. Frazer. Supervised practice in the forms 
of creative writing, selected according to the needs and abilities of the stu- 
dents enrolled in the course. (A student who has completed both English 111 
and English 151 may repeat one of these courses for credit.) Enrollment 
limited to 25 students. Prerequisites: English 64 and permission of the 


imstructor. 3 units. Second semester. T, 1:15-3:05, and Th, 1:15. 
. 


153. Cuaucer. Mr. Davis. A study of Chaucer as the outstanding narrative 
and dramatic poet of the transition from the medieval to the modern world. 
3 units. Second semester. MWF, ro. 


154. THE EnciisH Lancuace. Mr. Bracher. A survey of the English language 
from its origins to the present. Principles of linguistic change, as an aid to 
the understanding of modern English usage. Especially recommended to 
[prospective teachers. 3 units. First semester. MWF, ro. 


1554, 155b. Swakespeare. Mr. Strathmann. A study of the principal 
plays and of Shakespeare’s career as a dramatist, with attention to the 
working conditions of the Elizabethan stage and collateral reading in drama- 
tists contemporary with Shakespeare. First semester, mainly comedies and 
histories; second semester, mainly tragedies. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


192. Contemporary Novetists. Mr. Mulhauser. A study of the novels of 
James, Lawrence, Joyce, Woolf, Hemingway and Faulkner, with emphasis 
upon the principles of narrative art and the philosophical points of view of 
these novelists. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 10. 
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193. Contemporary Porrs. Mr. Fussell. Poets of the twentieth century, 
Gerard Manley Hopkins to the present, studied in the light of the great 
poetic tradition. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


194. Lrrerary Criticism. Mr. Fussell, Mr. Holmes. Reading in important 
documents of literary criticism, chiefly contemporary. Application of critical 
principles and techniques to selected literary works, such as Donne’s poems; a 
Faulkner novel; a Greek, a Shakespearean, and a modern tragedy. Class 
discussion and critical papers. 3 units. First semester. Two sections: WF, 2:15- 


3:30. 


195. Reapincs IN ENcLisH LITERATURE. Mr. Holmes, Mr. , A seminar 
open to seniors concentrating in English. Lectures, readings, and reports 
directed toward a synthesis, on the student’s part, of his work in English. 
3 units. Second semester. Two sections: WF, 2:15-3:30. 


196. Prosrems or Writinc. Mr. Weismiller. A specialized course in ad- 
vanced composition; group and individual conferences. Prerequisites: English 
64, 111 and 151 and permission of instructor. 1 or 2 units. Second semester, 
one hour a week. Arranged. (Omitted in 1953-54.) 


CHARACTER PRESENTATION IN Dramatic LireraTure. For description see 
Speech and Dramatics 61a, 61b. 


Praywritinc. For description see Speech and Dramatics 112a-112b. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


I-116a, b. Suaxespeare. Mr. Gray, Mr. Hard. Year course. MWF, 11. Credit 
will not be given for both I-116 and 155. 


I-141a, b. American Sociat Literature. Mr. Foster. Year course. M WF, 11. 
I-144. Tue Romantic Ports. Year course. A. Credit will not be given for 
both I-144 and English roga. 
* & g 
The opportunity for graduate work in English provided in the Claremont 
Graduate School is quite extensive. The student who purposes to go on into 


graduate study is advised to plan his whole course from at least as early as 
his junior undergraduate year. 


Geography 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


V-103. Tue Natura SETTING oF THE SoutHwest. Miss Smith. First semes- 
ter. (Continuation in second semester by permission only.) TTh, 2:15-4:05. 
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Geology 


cology 1 and 2 make up an introductory survey course, designed to give a 
eneral appreciation of the features and processes at the earth’s surface to the 
on-technical student. This course is also a prerequisite for most of the more 
dvanced work in the department. The other courses are designed for persons 
itending to specialize in geology or a related science. 


A student concentrating in geology should include courses 1, 2, 59, 102, 
10, 112, 181, 182, an approved summer field course, and either 107 or 151. 
equired in other departments: Mathematics 1, 65; Physics 51; Chemistry 1, 
nd a reading knowledge of German, Spanish or French (German preferred). 
scology 161 and Pre-Engineering 7 and 4o are desirable. In exceptional 
ases courses in biology may be substituted for those in physics and chemistry. 
arely the requirement of a summer field course is waived. 


Seniors graduating in geology must write an acceptable thesis based on 
rork done in Geology 181, 182, and take a 2 or 3 hour written examination 
n the fundamentals of geology, followed by a brief oral examination on 
)pics suggested by the thesis or the examination paper. 


Astronomy-Geology Concentration. Required courses: Astronomy 51 and 
92; Geology 59, 110, and 112, plus 31 additional upper-division units 
‘lected from Astronomy 103 and 180 (or in exceptional cases Astronomy 155 
r 156), and Geology 107 and 151. The comprehensive examination will con- 
st of one 3-hour examination in astronomy and one 3-hour examination in 
cology. 


+1b. INrRopuction to Grotocy. Mr. Shelton. A survey of geologic prin- 


ples and processes, and of earth history. Must be accompanied by Geology 2. 
units. MWF, zo. 


12b. LazoraTory AND Fietp Trips SupPLEMENTING GeoLocy 1a-1b. Staff. 
lpen to students who are taking or have taken Geology 1 or its equivalent. 
rerequisite for all more advanced courses in geology except 59. Fee $3.00 
ich semester. 1 unit. MW, or Th, 1:15-4:05. 


). Mrneratocy, INcLupinc CrystaLtocraPuy. Mr. Woodford. Prerequisite, 
igh school chemistry or equivalent. Two class and two laboratory periods. 
aboratory fee $4.00. 4 units. First semester. Class WF, 11; laboratory, 
and F, 1:15-4:05. 


2, ELEMENTARY Fietp Geotocy. Mr. Shelton. Field methods; geologic 
apping; spring recess trip; writing of geologic reports. Prerequisite: Geology 
(0, completed or in progress. Desirable, Geology 112. Second semester. 
units. Arranged. 


4. Fretp Grotocy. Mr. Shelton. A summer field course in geologic 
apping. 6 units. Prerequisite: Geology 102 and r1ro. 


y7a-107b. INVERTEBRATE PaLEoNToLocy. Mr. Woodford. Prerequisite, 
‘ecology 1 and 2. Two class and one laboratory periods first semester; one 
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class and two laboratory periods second semester. Laboratory fee $6.00 each 
semester. 3 units. Class MW, 10; laboratory, arranged. 


110. Prrrotocy. Mr. Woodford. The study of rocks without the aid of ; 
polarizing microscope. Prerequisite: Geology 1, 2 and 59. Second semester 
Two class and two laboratory periods. 4 units. Laboratory fee $4.00. WF, 11 
laboratory, T and F, 1:15-4:05. 


112. StTRucturAL Groxocy. Mr. Shelton. Structural features of sedimentary 
igneous and metamorphic rocks; deformation of the earth’s crust; practice i 
laboratory methods dealing with geological problems in three dimension: 
Prerequisite: Geology 110. First semester. Two class and one laborator 
periods. 3 units. Laboratory fee $4.00. TTh 10; laboratory arranged. © 


151a-151b. Perrocrapuy. Mr. Shelton. The optical properties of crystals 
study of minerals and rocks with the petrographic microscope. Prerequisite 
Geology 110. Two class and one laboratory periods first semester; one clas 
and two laboratory periods second semester. Laboratory fee $5.00 first seme: 
ter; $8.00 second semester. 3 units. Arranged. | 


161a, 161b. ApvaNcep GENERAL Geotocy. Mr. Woodford. History ¢ 
geology, weathering, sedimentary rocks, geomorphology, geologic time, vo 
canology, ore deposits. Prerequisites: Geology 110, one year of college math 
matics, and physics and chemistry of high school or college grade. Three cla: 
periods, or two classes and one laboratory each week. 3 units. Arrange: 


181, 182. GroLocicaL INVESTIGATION AND Resgarcu. Staff. 3 units. Labor 
tory fee $4.00 each semester. Arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


203. Rectonat Gzotocy. Open to qualified undergraduate students who hay 
obtained the consent of the instructor in charge. 


German 


A program of concentration in German consists of a minimum of 18 units i 
courses numbered above 100 and 6 additional units in German or in a relate 
field selected according to the student’s needs and interests. Special program 
for students interested in German Literature, translation, library work, ¢ 
post graduate work in German can be had from the department. 


ta-tb. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. Mr. Baumann, Miss Wagner,_._________. Th 
acquirement of a small working vocabulary. Constant ear-training, and as muc 
practice in speaking as time permits. Daily exercises in reading and writin; 
The essentials of grammar. Etymology. Comment on German life. 3 unit 
MWFE, 10, 11; TThS, ro. q 
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3a-53b. ApvaNcep German. Mr. Baumann, Miss Wagner, _.._.____. More ad- 
anced German language study through intensive reading of selected German 
yorks, with collateral reading in the field of the student’s individual interest— 
terary, social, or scientific. Continued practice in German conversation. Some 
tention to an understanding of the cultural life of Germany, Austria, 


ad Switzerland. Prerequisite, German 1 or an equivalent. 3 units. MWF, 9; 
‘TAS, 9. 


02a, 102b. ApvaNcep CoNvERSATION, READINGS AND ‘TRANSLATION. Miss 
Vagner. Intensive critical readings of masterpieces of the eighteenth and 
ineteenth centuries. Drill in written and oral expression. This course is 
so designed for those interested in translating and summarizing in English 


ports given in German. Prerequisites, German 53 or equivalent. 3 units. 
‘TAS, 8. 


99a, 109b. GERMAN LireRATURE oF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Miss 
Yagner. With special reference to the cultural, economic and_ political 
istory of Germany. Discussion and papers. Prerequisite, German 53 or 


quivalent. 3 units. MWF, ro. (Omitted in 1953-54.) 


13a, 113b. GerrMAN CLassics oF THE EIGHTEENTH Century. Miss Wagner. 
. study of the outstanding works and personalities of the period with 
articular attention to the social and political life of Germany. Prerequisite, 
terman 53 or equivalent. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


58a, 158b. Mopern German Literature. Mr. Baumann. The development 
German Literature from 1880 to the present with reference to the political 
ad social changes during that period. 3 units. Second semester. Arranged. 


Omitted in 1953-54.) 


joa, 160b. Survey of German Lirerature. Mr. Baumann. The develop- 
ent of German Literature from earliest times to the present. 3 units. 
tranged. (160a omitted in 1953-54.) 


Under the auspices of the Claremont Graduate School graduate work is 
fered in various phases of German Literature with special emphasis on the 


odern field. 


Government 


. addition to preparation for more effective citizenship, concentration in Gov- 
inment is suggested for students planning careers in law, teaching, journalism, 
isearch, public relations, civil service or the foreign service. The department 
‘ill gladly advise students regarding opportunities in these fields and will 
sist in developing programs of study designed to meet basic requirements. 
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General Requirement: Government 51 and 52 are normally prerequisite 
for all other courses in the Department. Exceptions should be cleared with the 


departmental staff. 


Lower Division Prerequisites for Concentration: The following courses 
should be completed by the end of Sophomore year: History 1; Government 51, 
52; Economics 51, 52. The introductory course in Sociology is strongly recom. 
mended and also the elementary course in statistics and a semester of accounting 


Program of Concentration: A minimum of 24 upper division units in 
Government, including in each case Government 104, 125, 154, 157, 182, 
183, and 6 upper division units from one of these fields: Economics, History, 
Sociology. These combinations are especially recommended: in Economie: 
103 and 189 or 104 and 110; in History 107a, b, 113, b; Sociology 102 anc 
111. Each student’s: program shall be arranged in consultation with the 
departmental staff. A reading and speaking knowledge of at least one moderr 
foreign language is strongly advised, particularly for students having an} 
intention whatever of seeking positions in foreign service or foreign trade. 


Junior Transfers: Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning o} 
the Junior year are eligible to concentrate in Government, provided the 
prerequisites are met before entrance or can be met during the Junior year 


Three Year M.A. Program: Proximity and cooperation between Pomon: 
College and the Claremont Graduate School make it conveniently possible 
for students so interested to plan, beginning with their junior year, a three 
year program enabling them to earn both the B.A. and M.A. degrees. Ir 
addition, the Claremont Summer Session, sponsored jointly by the fou! 
Associated Colleges in Claremont, makes it feasible for those desiring t 
continue their academic work throughout the year either to accelerate theii 
programs or to enroll for courses in education that would enable them 
within the three year period, also to obtain certificates for teaching in thi 
high. schools or junior colleges of California. Any student interested if 
pursuing such a program is invited to confer with the Department. 


* * 8 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Pomona College believes that its graduates should be familiar with the ecc 
nomic and political foundations of American life. To this end the Department 
of Economics and Government have organized a year course in America! 
economic and political institutions through which students who cannot tak 
a full year in each subject may nevertheless gain some understanding of bot! 
fields. This course combines a semester’s study of economics with anothe 
semester devoted to American Government and the formal classwork is suf 
plemented by a series of special lectures which all students are expected t 
attend. These lectures (which are open to other students and faculty as well 
are designed to present the insights of persons who have had practical exper! 
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smce in business and government and the speakers are chosen from leaders in 
government, industry, finance, labor and law. 


_ That part of the course pertaining to economic institutions (Economics 51) 
's offered only during the fall term and that pertaining to politics (Government 
52) only in the spring but students may begin the course at whichever time best 
suits their schedules. The combined course may be offered in fulfillment of one 
of the requirements for distribution in the lower division. For outline of 
vontents and time schedule see regular course descriptions under the respective 
lepartments. 


GOVERNMENT 


“sovernment 51. INTRopucTION To Potrrica Science. Staff. The aims of this 
ourse are to survey principles, processes and institutions which are essential 
or a mature understanding of the problem of government in the modern 
vorld; to take note of the mutual interdependence of the several social sciences; 
ind to describe the use of objective methods in political analysis. 3 units. First 


_emester. MWFE, 8, 11; TTAS, 9, 10. 


“government 52. American GoverRNMENT. Staff. A study of the American 
'ystem of constitutional government, mainly on the national level but with 
ome attention to the powers and functions of states, counties, and cities. 
imphasis is given to the U. S. Constitution, democracy, federalism, and the 
unctions of Congress, the Executive Branch and the Federal Courts. May be 
-ombined with Economics 51 to enable students who cannot devote more than 
ix hours to the two fields to do some basic work in each. 3 units. First sem- 


ster: MWF, 11. Second semester. MWF, 8, 11; TTAS, 8, 9, 10. 
| 
| Advanced Courses 

_ Government 51 and 52 together comprise the foundation course in govern- 
“gent and are normally prerequisites for all advanced courses. Exceptions 
hould be cleared with the departmental staff. Required of all majors in govern- 
“1ent or international relations. 


03. Stare AND Loca GoverNMENT. Mr. Vieg. An examination of trends 
nd problems, both political and administrative, in state and local govern- 
ient, with particular reference to California. Special attention given to 
eeds of students interested in education and municipal management. 3 
jinits. First semester. TTAS, 8. 


04. PriINcIPLEs oF ADMINISTRATION. Mr. Vieg. A study of the forms and 
1odes of responsible administration in American government including the 
leory and practice of organization, fiscal and personnel management, 
1easurement of administrative efficiency, public relations and comparisons 
ith business management. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


05. Inrropuction To Law. Mr. Lee. The nature of law, public and private, 
nth emphasis upon cases and materials illustrating the development of Anglo- 
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American institutions. Some attention to theories of law or jurisprudence. A 


background for the professional study of law. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 10. 


(Omitted in 1953-54; to be offered in 1954-55-) 


106. Bustness Law. Staff. A survey of the law of contracts, agency, sales, 


negotiable instruments and other matters normally arising in the course 


of business. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. (Omitted in 1953-54-) 


125. Mopern Democracies. Mr. Olson. A comparative study of political 
institutions in contemporary democratic states, emphasizing Great Britain 


and the Commonwealth, France, West Germany and Switzerland. 3 units. 


First semester. TITAS, ro. 


126. Sovrer IpEoLtocy AND Instirutions. Mr. Olson. Evolution of the poli- 


tics, economics and diplomacy of the U.S.S.R. since 1917, with emphasis upon 
analysis of the assumptions, institutions and processes of the Soviet system. 


3 units. Second semester. TTAS, ro. 


154. AMERICAN ConstiTuTIoNAL Law. Mr. Lee. An analytical and his- 


torical examination of the nature and extent of constitutional power in the 
United States. The separation of powers doctrine; federal-state relations; the 
powers of Congress and the President; constitutional guarantees of the rights. 
of individuals; suffrage, citizenship, and the civil liberties—religion, speech 
and press. Principal emphasis will be placed on Supreme Court cases. 3 units. 
Second semester. TTAS, ro. 


157. Parties AND Pressure Groups. Mr. Vieg. A study of the role of par- 
ties and pressure groups in democratic government, the nature of the American 
party-lobby system, party platforms and leaders, tactics of pressure groups 
and the problem of civic indifference. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


| 
158. Tue LecisLative Process. Mr. McDonald. An analysis of the influ- 
ences and processes involved in the formation of public policy, primarily with. 
reference to the United States national government. The capacity of modern 
legislatures to cope with contemporary problems. The roles of executive lead- 
ership and administrative rule-making and adjudication. 3 units. Second 
semester. TITAS, 8. 


161, 162. Reapincs AND REsgzARCH IN GOVERNMENT. Staff. Reading programs 
for students capable of independent study in fields of special interest not 
included within the scope of regular courses including, when opportunity 
offers, research in nearby governmental agencies. Each program must be 
approved in advance by some member of the Departmental staff. 2 or 3 units. 
Arranged. 


165. AMERICAN Foretcn Reations. Mr. Olson. A study of the principal 
aspects and problems of American diplomacy since the Revolution, wi 
special emphasis upon the period since 1900 and the formulation, content 
and direction of policy at the present time. Attention will be given to the 
role played by the Executive and the Congress in the conduct of foreign 
affairs. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 
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67. INTERNATIONAL Potrrics AND OrcanizaTion. Mr. Olson. Analysis of 
1€ intentions, capabilities and relations of the significant Powers in world 
olitics, and an examination of the purposes, organization and effectiveness 
f the United Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and other 
‘rangements for collective security. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 9. 


3o. Comparative American Institutions. Mr. McDonald. ‘Through dis- 
issions, lectures, and selected readings, an analysis and evaluation of certain 
\stitutional components of American society — religious, educational, eco- 
omic, etc. Institutions as cause and as effect of characteristic American be- 
avior. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, zo. 


31. American PoriticaL THoucut. Mr. McDonald. A study of the de- 
slopment of political ideas in America from colonial times to the present. 
units. First semester. MWF, ro. 


32. History oF PoxiricaL THoucut. Mr. McDonald. A study of the 
tajor political philosophers in Western civilization from Plato to Burke. 3 
nits. First semester. MWF, 11. 


33. PutLosopHy AND ScIENcE oF GoverRNMENT. Mr. Lee and Mr. Vieg. A 
irvey of political theory from the Utilitarians to the present; a review of 
dlitics, administration, and public law; and an analysis of scientific method 
i social study. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


Honors Study 


tudents of marked capacity are invited to arrange with the Department for 
irollment in programs of independent study culminating in the presentation 
‘a dissertation on some subject of special interest and significance. One half 
‘the minimum requirement of 12 units may be met by Government 182 
Ad 183 which together constitute the Senior seminar. 


ratistics For Soctat Scientists. For description see Economics 57. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE 


DMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION IN BusINESS AND GOVERNMENT. Mr. Benson. 
junits. Second semester. 


| 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


| 
Open to qualified seniors with the consent of the instructor. For other 
‘aduate courses, consult the catalog of The Claremont Graduate School. 


| 
: 
+40. Po.itics AND LEGIsLATION. First semester. 


j2. Pusiic Opinion AND Pustic Pouicy. Mr. Lee. 3 units. Second sem- 


iter. W, 3-5:30. 
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History 


General requirement: History 1, or its equivalent, is a prerequisite for all 
other courses in history. 

Concentration requirements: Students planning to concentrate in History 
are required to take History 1, 55, 140 and 190, as well as one semester of a 
proseminar in History. They should also take Government 51, 52 
and Economics 51, 52 during the Freshman and Sophomore years, 
During Junior and Senior years, in addition to History 140, History 190, and 
the proseminar, they are required to take at least 12 additional units of upper 
division courses in History, and at least 6 units of upper division courses in 
a related field such as Economics, Government, Sociology, Religion, Literature, 
or Philosophy. A knowledge of foreign languages is of great value to students 
of history, and all concentrators are urged to achieve such proficiency. Most 
graduate schools require a reading knowledge of one foreign language for the 
M.A. and of two for the Ph.D. The courses in any program of concentration 
should be carefully integrated, and should be planned in consultation with a 
member of the History Department. All concentrators in History will write 
three examinations of a comprehensive nature near the end of Senior year. One 
of these will be the same for all concentrators in History, and will deal with 
the field as a whole, its point of view and method. In addition, each concen: 
trator will select two from the following subjects in which to be examined: 
Ancient History; Europe, 312-1648; Europe since 1648; the United States: 
Latin America; the Far East. 


Honors requirements: A student admitted to Honors Study in the Social 
Sciences with History as his major field will, in addition to the program o) 
reading and conferences arranged with the member of the department whe 
acts as his adviser, participate in a seminar including the departmental faculty 
and students in Honors, which will meet for the presentation of reports anc 
discussion. Juniors will register for 141; Seniors will register for 191. Ar 
Honors thesis is required of all students in this program, and, near the end o! 
Senior year, there will be a series of written comprehensive examinations it 
the major and minor fields as well as an oral examination. 


ta-tb. THe DErvELopMENT OF WESTERN CivitizaTion. The Departmenia 
Staff. The evolution of civilization in Europe from antiquity to the con 
temporary scene, and its spread throughout the world. Attention is paid t 
the political, religious, intellectual, and economic forces of change. The aim 
is to lay a foundation for the understanding of contemporary problems. : 


units. MWF, 8,9; TTAS, 8, 9. 


2a-2b. Asta AND Europe. Mr. Ch’en. A survey, not of Oriental civiliza 
tion, but of Eastern contacts with and contributions to Western Civilization 
with emphasis upon the interdependence of cultures. Open to students con: 
currently enrolled in History 1a-b. 1 unit. Fortnightly meetings, M, 7-15 
9:00 p.m. 


55a, 55b. Hisrory or tHe Unirep Srates. Mr. Kemble. The political, 
economic, and cultural development of the United States from its beginning 


i 
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as an outpost of European expansion to a position of independence and world 
influence. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


ror. History or Greece. Mr. Carroll. A survey of ancient Greece from the 
prehistoric age until the Roman conquest, with special emphasis on the 

development and decay of the city-state and of Athenian democracy. The 
social, economic, and intellectual history of the period will be considered 
within the political frame of reference. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 
(Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1954-55.) 


102. History oF Rome. Mr. Carroll. A study of Rome from the beginnings 
of the city to the disappearance of the Empire. There will be special attention 
to the problems of imperial administration, the causes of the decline of the 
Empire, and the emergence of Christianity. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 
g. (Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1953-54.) 


103a, 103b. History oF THE Mippte Aces. Mr. Learnihan. History of Europe 
from Constantine to Charles V, with special emphasis on the economic, 
political, intellectual, and religious developments and the institutions and 
ideals underlying the transition from Mediterranean to European civilization. 
The first semester covers the period 312-1054; the second semester 1054-1500. 
3 units. TTAS,9. (Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1954-55.) 


/107a, 107b. History or Encianp. Mr. Gleason. The development of the 
main features of civilization in the British Isles. Emphasis is laid upon the 
evolution of religious, intellectual, and economic forms as well as the growth 
of political institutions. Thus the course is largely a study of the cultural 
heritage of America. First semester, Great Britain to 1688. Second semester, 
Great Britain since 1688. (May be taken as a semester course). 3 units. 


MWF, 11. 


112a, 112b. THe Aces oF ENLIGHTENMENT, AND Revo.utTion. Mr. Smith. 
An analysis of social, economic, political and cultural developments in Europe 
/from 1648 to 1815 with France as a focal point. First semester: the periods 
of absolutism and enlightenment. Second semester: the French Revolution 
_and the Napoleonic era. 3 units. TTAS, zo. 


1134, 113b. Evropz Since 1870. Mr. Meyer. Political, economic, social, and 
intellectual developments will be studied with reference both to their intrinsic 
significance and to an understanding of contemporary Europe. Open to 
B 


Sophomores who satisfy the instructor with regard to their preparation. 
3 units. MWF, 10. 


114. History or Russia. Mr. Gleason. A survey of Russian political, economic, 
and cultural history to 1917. This course may be followed by Government 
126 to constitute a year’s work in Russian History. 3 units. First semester. 
- (Offered in alternate years; to be omitted in 1953-54.) TTAS, 10. 


-117a, 117b. INTELLEcTUAL History or Europr. Mr. Learnihan. A study of 

the formation of the ideas and ideals significant in politics, religion, and 

science since classical times, their expression in literature and institutions, and 
their influence on the development of society. (Offered in alternate years; 
to be omitted in 1953-54.) MWF, 9. 
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120. THe Westwarp Movement 1n Nortu America. Mr. Bradley. A study 
of the migration of people, institutions, and ideas across the continent, from _ 
the establishment of the English colonies to the twentieth century. Some 
attention will be given to the parallel and overlapping movement of popula- 
tion in Canada. 3 units. Second semester. M WF, 9. 


123a, 123b. History or Latin America. Mr. Herring. The Indian and 
colonial backgrounds; the development of the twenty independent republics 
to the present day, with emphasis upon Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile and 
Colombia. 3 units. W, 7:30-9:45 p.m. 


127a, 127b. Srupres 1n Latin American BiocrapHy. Mr. Herring. Re 
ports on the lives of some of the chief figures in the history of Latin America. 
To be elected only in conjunction with History 123a,b. 1 unit. W,5-6 p.m. 


128a, 128b. INTER-AMERICAN Rexations. Mr. Herring. Diplomatic, eco- | 
nomic and cultural relations between the United States and Latin America 
from 1800 to the present time. 3 units. Th, 7:30-9:45 p.m. 


130. Mopern Maritime anp Navat History. Mr. Kemble. A study of the 
development of sea power and commerce from the sixteenth century to the 
present. The growth and character of the great mercantile marines, the 
evolution of naval architecture, and the course and character of war at sea 
will be considered. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. (Offered in alter- ! 
nate years; omitted in 1954-55.) 


140. Tue Stupy oF History. Mr. Learnihan. An introduction to the mature 

study of history. Topics to be considered will include: the philosophy of | 
history, schools of historical writing, historical bibliography, the techniques — 
of historical investigation, evidence and its interpretation. The course is 
designed and required for concentrators in history in the first term of Junior — 
year, but other Junior and Senior students may be admitted with the per- | 
mission of the instructor. 3 units. First semester. TTh, 2:15-3:45. 


141a, 141b. History AND Historians. The Departmental Staff. A considera- 
tion of the theory and interpretation of History through the reading of a 
selected group of great historical classics, and a study of the development of | 
historiography. Open only to students admitted to Honors Study in History, — 
except by special arrangement with the department. 3 units. T’, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


190. Historica, PropteMs AND INTERPRETATION. Mr. Meyer. Readings and 
discussion of important aspects of European and American history. Considera- 
tion of major historical developments and some of the most significant works _ 
dealing with the several fields of History. The course is designed and required 
for Seniors concentrating in History. Other Seniors may be admitted with 
the permission of the instructor. 3 units. Second semester. F, 2:15-3:45 and 
arranged. 


1g1a, 191b. SeLecrep Topics ror Historica InvesticaTion. The Depart | 
mental Staff. Open only to students admitted to Honors Study in History | 
except by special arrangement with the department. 3 units. T, 7:30-9:30 p.m. 
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PRO-SEMINARS 


The following courses are designed primarily for concentrators in history. 


_ Other students will be admitted with the permission of the instructor. It is 
intended to offer at least one pro-seminar in European and one in United 


States history each year, but the subjects studied may vary from time to time. 


Similar instruction in the history of Latin America and the Far East is 
available for Pomona Seniors in the offerings of Claremont Graduate School. 


162. History oF THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. Mr. Gleason. An 


analysis of the transition from Medieval to Modern Civilization. Intellectual, 
social, economic, and particularly religious developments will be studied from 


their early manifestations in fourteenth century Italy to their culmination in 


northwestern Europe in the seventeenth century. 3 units. Second semester. 


| (Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1954-55.) MW, 2:15 and arranged. 


168. Contemporary Mippie Evropr. Mr. Meyer. The effects of the two 
world wars upon mid-European society, and the struggle for supremacy 
between democracy, fascism, and communism. 3 units. First semester. (Of- 
fered in alternate years; omitted in 1954-55.) MWF, 9. 


170. History or WEsTERN America. Mr. Kemble. The exploration, economic 


exploitation, and settlement of Western North America by Spaniards, Rus- 


sians, and Anglo-Americans. Attention is given to the evolution of political, 


cultural, and economic institutions, and the opening of routes of communica- 


tion. Lectures and directed research in the splendid materials contained in 
the Henry R. Wagner Collection of History and Cartography of the North 
Pacific and the Mason Library of California and Western American History. 
3 units. First semester. (Offered in alternate years; omitted in 1954-55.) 


MW, 2:15 and arranged. 


172. AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, 1763-1828. Mr. Kemble. A study of signifi- 
cant aspects of American political, economic, and intellectual history, between 
the closing years of the Colonial Period and the Age of Jackson. 3 units. 


_ First semester. MW, 2:15 and arranged. (Offered in alternate years; omitted 


IN 1953-54.) 


History oF Cuina. For description see Oriental Affairs 103a, 103b. 


_ Japanese History aNp Cucture. For description see Oriental Affairs 111. 


\Reticion in Earty American Cutture. For description see Religion 159. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


IIl-r00. Economic CHANGE IN THE UNirTeEp Srates. Mr. Britt. Year course. 


—_ 


TTA, ro and arranged. 
Il-117.. American Sociau History. Mr. White. Year course. T, 9; Th, 9-11. 


_ V-114. Procress AND MEANING oF THE SciENcES. Miss Smith. Year course. 


; 
i 


Arranged hours. 
Senior Humanities. Staff. Discussion of the contemporary American scene. 


. Year course. MWF, 9. 
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AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 
These offerings are designed primarily for graduate students, but 
are open to qualified Seniors by permission of the chairman of the 
department and the instructor. 


sor. Srupres IN Europe Since 1914. Mr. Cooke. Second semester. 5 units. | 


W, 4-6 and 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


209. AMERICAN Diptomatic History. Mr. Cooke. First semester. 5 units. 


W, 4-6 and 7:30-9:30 p.m. 


22a, 227b. Tue Unrrep States in THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Mr. Bradley. 


5 units. MTh, 8-10 p.m. 


236. Hisrortcat LireraTurE iN THE Unirep Srates. Mr. Bradley. Second 
semester. Arranged. 


Mathematics 


Requirements for concentration: In addition to the basic courses of Mathe- 


matics 1a, b or 52, and 65a, b, it is necessary to take the following courses: | 


Mathematics 118, 119, 125, 51a, b, and at least three more upper division or 
graduate units in the department of Mathematics. The remaining six units 


may be taken in Mathematics or selected from Physics 113a-b, 191a, b, 


Astronomy 155. 


Mathematics 1a, b is normally prerequisite for all other work in the depart- 
ment. Students who have had trigonometry in high school may take an | 
examination in mathematics on the Saturday preceding registration. If a. 
satisfactory grade is made on this examination, the student may enroll in 


Mathematics 52 if he so desires. 


ta, tb. InrRopuction To CottecE MatHematics. Departmental Staff. While | 


this course prepares students for work in the calculus, it is at the same time — 
comprehensive enough to provide in itself a general mathematical background. — 


It is designed for students who have not had trigonometry, but is open to 
students who do not wish or are not able to qualify for the alternative 
described above. It includes college algebra, trigonometry, and an introduction 
to analytic geornetry and calculus. 3 units. MWF, 9, 10, 11. 


52. Prange Anatytic Grometry. Mr. Tolsted. First semester: straight line, 
conic sections, higher plane curves in various coordinated systems. Credit will 
not be given for both Mathematics 1 and 52. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


65a, 65b. DrrrerENTIAL AND INTEGRAL Caxcutus. Staff. This is a standard 


course in the theory and application of the calculus. Prerequisite Mathematics 


I or 52. 3 units. MWF, 9; TTAS, 9. A section of Mathematics 65b will be 


offered first semester, MWF, 9, and a section of 65a second semester, M WF, 11. 


118. Huicner Avcrsra. Mr. Jaeger. Permutations, combinations, probability, 
binomial and multinomial theorems, summation of series, and other algebraic 
topics. Prerequisite Mathematics 65 or permission of instructor. 3 units. First 


semester. TTAS, 10. 
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119. TxHeory oF Equations. Mr. Jaeger. The theory and solution of alge- 


yraic and transcendental equations; determinants and matrices. Prerequisite 


Mathematics 65 or permission of instructor. 3 units. Second semester, TTAS, zo. 


(25. INTERMEDIATE CaLcuLus. Mr. Hamilton. Topics not taken up in Mathe- 


-natics 65, with special emphasis on multiple integrals, partial differentiation, 


ind series with applications of each of these. Prerequisite Mathematics 65. 
3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


(51a, 151b. DiFFerEntTiaL Equations. Mr. Hamilton. A general course in the 


theory, solution, and application of differential equations. Mathematics 125 


_nust be taken before or concurrently with this course. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


(52a, 152b. ApvaNncep Catcutus. Mr. Tolsted. Limits, sequences, continuity, 


_mproper integrals, uniform convergences, Taylor and Fourier series, partial 


lerivatives, multiple integrals, line and surface integrals, Green and Stokes 


[heorems. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


(85. Vecror Anatysis. Mr. Hamilton. Algebra and calculus of vectors; 
livergence and Stokes’ theorems. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 11. 


(94. Maruematicay Statistics. Mr. Hamilton. The mathematical basis for 
tatistical theories and methods with applications from various fields. Pre- 


tequisite, Mathematics 65a, b. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


(95a, 195b. AcruartaL Matuematics. Mr. Jaeger. Finite differences, interpo- 
ation formulas, approximations, summations, probability. Prerequisite Mathe- 
natics 65 and 118. 3 units. Arranged. 


‘98a, 198b. SrLectep Topics in Higher Matuematics. Staff. Special work 
reading not included in the preceding will be offered in this course. 3 units. 
\rranged. 


MaTHEMaTIcAL Puysics. For description see Physics 191a-191b. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The following courses, listed among the offerings of the Claremont Grad- 
tate School, are open to superior undergraduates who have satisfied the 
werequisites. . 


200a, 200b. Numper Tueory. Mr. Jaeger. Properties of integers, linear and 
Juadratic congruences, and algebraic numbers. Prerequisite Mathematics 65. 


, units. MWF, ro. 


The following courses are usually given as reading courses. The demand will 
letermine which will be given. 


05a, 205b. DirrereNTiaAL Geometry. Mr. Tolsted. The study of curves and 
urfaces in three dimensional Euclidean space, introducing the tensor calculus 
the principal mathematical tool in the study of the theory of relativity). 
*rerequisites Mathematics 52b or equivalent and Mathematics 152. 3 units. 
\rranged. 
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210a, 210b. Comprex VariasLe. Mr. Hamilton. Algebra and calculus {| 
complex variables; infinite series; Cauchy’s Theorem and consequence 
including Taylor and Laurent expansions and classification of singularitic 
entire functions; meromorphic functions. Prerequisite, Mathematics 152. 
units. Arranged. | 


PRE-ENGINEERING 


In the following courses three hours of work per week are required for ea} 
unit. It is necessary that the student attend class on the hour agreed upon {f 
the lecture, but it is not mandatory that the laboratory work be done in or} 
one or two periods. Credit will not be given for only 1 unit of work. 


The letters a, b, c, d, refer to units of work, each letter being 
associated with one unit. All units are available each semester. A 
student may enroll in any unit for which he is qualified. 


7a, 7b, 7c, 7d. ENGINEERING DrawIne. —._____.. A beginning course 
mechanical drawing and applied geometry. Includes lettering, orthograpt: 
projection, visualization of simple objects, and making working drawings | 
machine assemblies. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing peri'| 


MTWTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


40a, 40b, 4oc, 4od. Descriptive GEOMETRY. Prerequisi: 
Engineering Drawing 7a and 7b, or previous drawing experience. Theory ai| 
principles of projection including points, lines, planes, shades and shadov, 
plane sections and development of surfaces, and intersections of surfac| 
Practical problems from the student’s chosen field will be given towards t} 
end of 4od. 1 or 2 units per semester. For a well rounded course 40a shou) 
be taken immediately after Engineering Drawing 7. Study and drawal | 
period MT WTh or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. | 
roa, ror1b, ‘101c, tord:-. ARcHITECTURE. 2) ee Prerequisite: En! 
neering Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 4ob, and sufficient knowledge of physics th 
the student is at least conversant with the subjects of mechanics, heat, sour 
electricity, and light. Basic work in architectural design including considel 
tion of construction details, materials, wiring, lighting, plumbing, and heatit 
I or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing period MT WThA or F, 1: | 
lecture hour arranged. 


102a, 102b, 102c, 102d. MecHANtsMs. .__________. Prerequisite: Enging| 
ing Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 40b, Physics 51a. Practice in the graphical soluti 
of structures, gears, cams, and machine mechanisms, using the principles | 
statics and kinematics. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing peri 
MTWTA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 
103a, 103b, 103c, 103d. TopocrapHicaL DrarTINe. _.---------- Prere| 
uisite: Engineering Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 40b. Practice in the making of toy 
graphical maps and the construction of models. 1 or 2 units per semest: 
Study and drawing period MTWTA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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to4a, 104b, 104c, 104d. Propuction ILusrration. Mr... Prereq- 
isite: Engineering Drawing 7a, 7b, 40a, 40b, 4oc, 4od. Practice in the making 
of isometric, oblique, and diametric sketches and drawings including the use 


of special instruments. 1 or 2 units per semester. Study and drawing period 
MTWTA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


105a, 105b, 105c, 105d. Dersicn or Macnine ELeMENts....___________. Pre- 
requisite: Engineering Drawing 102a, 102b, 102c, 102d. The design of 
machines from the student’s chosen field. 2 units per semester. Study and 
drawing period MT WTA or F, 1:15-4; lecture hour arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT SUMMER SESSION 


60. Surveyine. Mr. Grimm. 3 units. Offered in Claremont Summer Session. 


Military Science 


| 

Pomona College, in conjunction with Claremont Men’s College, maintains a 
Branch General Unit, Senior Division, of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
(Corps, established under the National Defense Act for the purpose of training 
students to become officers of the Army of the United States. The general 
purpose of the ROTC is to provide officers for the United States Army Reserve; 
it also now constitutes a principal source of procurement of junior officers 
for the Regular Army. Those students who successfully complete the four 
year course will be appointed second lieutenants in the United States Army 
Reserve. Those students who demonstrate special aptitude or proficiency will 
be offered an opportunity for an appointment as a second lieutenant in the 
Regular Army. 

| The Branch General ROTC program consists of subjects and material 
general in nature and scope so the Department of the Army may appoint 
second lieutenants in the combat, administrative and technical services of 
the Army. During the early part of the rst Year Advanced Course, students 
will state a preference for the branch of service desired. The Military Depart- 
ment Staff and a college representative will then interview and recommend to 
the Department of the Army the student’s future assignment. These recom- 
mendations will be considered by the Department of the Army on a nation- 
wide selection basis and the requirements of the Army. A final decision will be 
rendered to the student on his assigned branch of service by the Department of 
the Army. 

_ The courses include both classroom and out-of-doors instruction. One drill 
period a week provides an opportunity for the practical application of command 
and assists in the improvement of the posture and physical coordination of the 
‘student. Special emphasis is placed on the development of the qualities of 
leadership throughout the course. 

_ The instructors in the department are officers of the United States Army 
assigned for duty at the college by the Department of the Army. The most 
modern weapons, equipment and types of instructional material are furnished 
to give the students practical experience in handling such equipment. 
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The four year program is divided into the Basic Course and the Advanc«| 
Course. The Basic Course consists of Military Science I and II, covering | 
two year period. The ROTC Summer Camp is attended during the vacatic 
between the 1st and 2nd year Advanced Course for a period of six (( 
weeks. Enrollment in the Basic Course is on a voluntary basis. Enrollment | 
the Advanced Course is on a selective basis. After a student has enrolled | 
either course, the completion of the second year of that particular cour 
becomes a prerequisite for graduation. 


Normally, the four year program for an incoming freshman without pri: 
military service or prior ROTC training would be as follows: 


Freshman Year Ist Year Basic ROTC Course MS I | 
Sophomore Year 2nd Year Basic ROTC Course MS II | 
Junior Year 1st Year Advanced ROTC Course MS III 
Summer Vacation ROTC Summer Camp (6 weeks) 

Senior Year 2nd Year Advanced ROTC Course MS IV | 
Graduation Appointment as 2nd Lieutenant 


United States Army Reserve 


The Basic Course is open to all physically fit male students who are Unite 
States citizens. ROTC enrollment does not interfere with participation 
sports by students nor in other college activities. Uniforms, equipment ar’ 
texts for the courses are issued to the students without charge. | 


Previous military service furnishes a basis for credit for Basic Course instru 
tion according to the individual’s length of service, type of training, ar 
honorable discharge from the Armed Forces of the United States. Crec| 
toward Advanced standing in ROTC is also permitted for prior Senior |, 
Junior ROTC training in certain cases. Application for advanced standit 
must be made during registration, and honorable discharge from the Armet 
Forces or certificates showing successful completion of ROTC courses 
other schools should be presented at that time. : 


Enrollment in the Advanced Course (MS III and MS IV) is limited 
selected members who have completed the Basic Course, or have receive 
equivalent credit. A student entering the Advanced Course must sign ¢ 
agreement with the United States Government that he will devote fr 
(5) class hours per week to Military Science during the academic year, th 
he will attend a ROTC Summer Camp of six (6) weeks duration betwee 
his MS III and MS IV courses, and that he will accept an appointment as 
second lieutenant in the United States Army Reserve, if tendered. In co! 
sideration of this agreement, students receive cash allowances from a 
government equivalent to a scholarship of about $635.00 for the two (2) ye: 
period of the Advanced Course. 


Students are required to attend a ROTC Summer Camp during the summi 
between the MS III and MS IV courses. The Summer Camp is usually of si 
weeks duration from the middle of June to the first part of August. Exact dati 
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nd locations of such camps are announced during the latter part of the 
rademic year. All necessary expenses in connection with the training camp, 
Including transportation to and from camp, food, housing, pay, uniforms and 
edical attention are provided by the government. Each student will attend 
! ROTC Summer Camp of his assigned branch of service as determined by the 
Jepartment of the Army. 

¥ Regularly enrolled ROTC students may be deferred from induction and 
"vice under current regulations. Students so deferred must agree to complete 
jie Basic Course, if enrolled therein; to enroll in and complete the Advanced 
jourse if accepted therefor; and upon completion of the Advanced Course of 
\struction, to accept a commission, if tendered; to serve on active duty for 
\period of not less than two (2) years after receipt of such commission, subject 
) order by the Secretary of the Army and to remain a member of a Regular 
t Reserve Component of the Army until the eighth anniversary of the receipt 
E his commission unless sooner terminated. This length of service, which is 
ve same for every physically qualified US male citizen, can be in any 
mmbination so that any part, but not less than twenty-four (24) consecutive 
ionths, of the eight years may be served on active duty and the balance in 

Reserve Component. 

Graduating students who have maintained a high standing in military sub- 
cts may if they have demonstrated leadership ability, military aptitude and 
ademic proficiency, be designated by the Professor of Military Science and 
Jactics as, “Distinguished Military Students.” The Senior ROTC program 

fill provide the principal source of procurement of junior officers for the 
egular Army through selection of Distinguished Military Graduates of the 
‘enior ROTC Units for direct Regular Army appointment. 


‘atb. Mrrrary Science Course I. (Basic Course). Staff. History of the 
amy, its Mission and Organization; First Aid and Individual Hygiene; Map 
eading; Individual Weapons and Marksmanship; Small Unit Tactics; and 
chool of the Soldier (Drill). 2 units. Class TTA, 8, 9 or zo; drill, M, 1:15- 
105. 

2a-52b. Minirary Science Course II (Basic Course). Staff. History of the 
amy, Its Mission and Organization; Light Crew-served Weapons; Mortars 
nd Grenades; Map and Aerial Photograph Reading; Communication; Motor 
“Tansportation; and School of the Soldier (Drill) 2 units. Class TTA, 8, 9 or 
0; drill, M, 1:15-2:05. 


03a-103b. Mitrrary Scrence Course III (Advanced Course). Staff. History 
F the Army, Its Mission and Organization; Estimate of the Situation and 
lombat Orders; Small Unit Tactics; Unit Hygiene and Field Sanitation; Com- 
wnication; Field Fortifications and Camouflage; Military Intelligence; Heavy 
tew-served Weapons; Gunnery; Marksmanship; Mine Warfare; Military 
‘eaching Methods; Leadership. 3 units. Class, MWF, 8, 9; F, 11, 1:15; drill M, 
115-2:05. 


4oc. Mizirary SctencE ROTC Summer Camp. (Advanced Course) Camp 
taff. Branch tactics and techniques; marches and bivouacs; drills and parades; 
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physical training and athletics; subjects pertinent to branch to which stuc 
is assigned. 3 units. Six weeks in June and July at camp to be designated. 
credit will be granted after 1953. 


! 
154a-154b. Mitirary Science Course IV (Advanced Course). Staff. Hist 
of the Army, Its Mission and Organization; The Military Team; Organizat 
and Functions of the Technical and Administrative Services; Guerrilla V 
fare; Command and Staff; Military Law; Military Administration; Sur 
and Evacuation; Leadership. 3 units. Class, MWF, 8, 9; F, rr, 1:15; drill : 
1:15-2:05. 


Music 


Recognizing a dual function in its educational approach, the Music Dep 
ment endeavors to meet the needs of both the general and the pre-professic 
student. It offers to the first type a wide selection of both participating : 
non-participating courses, in order to aid him in giving music a place 
importance in his future cultural life and experience. To the second ty! 
who enter the music profession as teachers and performers, the music conc 
tration program affords a thorough and broad pre-professional training, le 
ing to graduate study. | 


Requirements for concentration: The following courses are required of 
students concentrating in music: Music 1, 2, 55, 56, 104, 107, 159, and 1 
Students transferring from other institutions as upper-classmen should t 
the equivalent of the Lower Division courses (those under 100) before com 
to Pomona. Freshmen and transfer students will take a placement test 
theory*; information concerning this test may be obtained from the Mi 
Department. 

Students must elect one of four areas of concentration before the jun 
year. Each of these areas will include the courses required of all stude 
(listed above) as well as certain other courses as follows: 


Composition: Music 113 and 158. 
History: A choice of two of the following—Music 103, 160 and 163. 
Applied Music: Music 11, 61, 111, and 161. 


| 
| 
| 
General Music Concentration: A choice of any of the offerings of the 
Department that will include Applied Music, Group Activities, and 
Upper Division theory and history courses; this work must include 8 
hours of Upper Division units. 

| 

| 


The Music Major who intends to meet the State requirements for 
General Secondary Credential in Music must plan to take a fifth year 
college work. In addition to the courses listed above under “Requireme 
for Concentration,” such students should also elect Music 113 (Orchestratio 
4 units in Piano, 4 units in Voice, and work in Choir, Band, or Orchesi 


“Transfer credit for previous college theory study will be determined by the result 
the placement test. 


| 
| 


} 
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hey must consult with the Department of Education for details about 
quirements. 


Courses open to non-concentrators. The Department of Music offers a variety 
courses and musical activities to non-concentrators, including music appreci- 
lion (53), theory (4), history (103, 104), and piano literature (112). Vocal 
id instrumental Applied Music may be taken by the non-concentrator for 
edit if accompanied or preceded by Music 1 and 2, or Music 4. Group activi- 
#s open to all students include Choir (57), Orchestra (58), Band (59), and 
hamber Music (60). 


THEORY, APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 


“Ib. Evementary Harmony. Mr. Loucks, Mrs. Briggs. Thorough ground- 
g in the fundamentals of music through the mediums of hearing, singing, 
fiting, and the keyboard. Study of major and minor modes; all diatonic 
jads, and seventh chords and all non-chordal tones. Harmonic analysis of 
flodies. Four-part writing based on the techniques of the 17th and 18th 
nturies. Prerequisite, knowledge of time signatures, simple key signatures, 
d ability to read a simple hymn at the piano. Credit for this course is given 
uly when accompanied by 2a-2b. 3 units. MWF, 9 or 1:15. 


|2b. Ear Tramnine anv Sicur Sineinc. Mr. Loucks, Mrs. Briggs. Training 
| melodic, rhythmic and harmonic relationships through singing and dicta- 
iin. Keyboard practice in simple modulations and cadential combinations. To 


i) taken with 1a-rb. 2 hours, 1 unit. MW, zo or 1:15; TTh, to or 1:15. 
! 


4b. Marerrars or Music. Mr. Kohn. This course is designed to give a 
jlorough elementary understanding of the materials of music—harmony, 
itlody and rhythm—and to develop facility in reading and notating music. 
iscussion of these materials from a historical as well as a theoretical view- 
(jint will be part of the course, which aims at the development of the student’s 
(mprehension of all the factors that enter into the musical experience. The 
rk will comprise written exercises, sight-singing, supplementary listening, 
éd selected readings. This course is intended for the general student; credit 
{tr it may not be counted towards concentration in music. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


fa53b. INTRopucTION To Music. Mr. Dayton. Survey of the principal 
jriods in music history from the Renaissance to the present; important com- 
|sers, trends, forms, and musical aesthetics of each era. Detailed study and 
@alysis of symphony, concerto, opera, chamber music, song and piano liter- 
aire. A non-technical listening course. No previous musical experience 
Wuired. 2 units. MW, 2:15. 


S255. Apvancep Harmony. Mr. Loucks, Mr. Kohn. A study of part- 
iting technique as found in the Bach Chorales. Chromatic harmony and 
Mdulation. Practice in instrumental styles. Prerequisite, Music 1 and 2. 


(edit for this course is given only when accompanied by 56a-56b. 3 units. 
IWF, 10 or 11. 
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56a-56b. Apvancep Ear TRAINING AND Krysoarp Harmony. Mr. Loucks, h_ 
Kohn. Training in the hearing of progressions involving chromatic chor 
largely through harmonic dictation. Keyboard work including modulation a. 
sight harmonization of melodies. 2 hours, 1 unit. MW, 2:15; TTh, 10 


arranged. 


60a, 6ob. CHamBer Music. Mr. Fiske. A study of important chaml} 
music literature from the 17th century to the present day through perf) 
mance and analysis. Course also includes historical study of the wol} 
performed. Open only to advanced instrumentalists able to participate | 
performance. Permission of instructor required. The course may be repeat 
for credit. 2 units. Arranged. 


103a, 103b. Music iv American History. Mr. Fiske. This course is design| 
to provide the general student with an understanding of the part music 4) 
taken in the social and educational growth of the United States, from 1} 
colonial period to the present day. Attention will be given to folk, popul, 
and art music and their importance in various phases of our national cultu| 
development. Not limited to music students. 3 units. TTAS, 9. (Offered | 
alternate years; to be omitted in 1953-54.) | 


104a-104b. History or Music. Mr. Fiske. Intended to familiarize the s: 
dent with the major trends in the history of music from the early Christi 
era to the present, with special emphasis on composers, music and develt 
ments from the 16th century onward. Considerable attention is given ) 
music problems of the present day. Prerequisite, Music 1 or permission | 
instructor. 3 units. TTAS, 9. i 
107a-107b. Counterpoint. Mr. Loucks. An analytical study of the Palestr L 
technique. Two and three-voice writing in free style. Original work in 1} 
C 
) 


. 


forms of the classical suite, chorale prelude and variations. Prerequisite, Mu : 


55. 3 units. TTAS, 8. 


112. Prano LrreraTurE AND Repertoire. Mr. Dayton. A comprehensive $f 
vey of the solo, concerto and two-piano literature, including a detailed stu! 
of the pianistic styles of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Braht, 
Debussy and contemporary composers. Special emphasis on program buildis 


and the technique of public performance. Permission of instructor requir. 
3 units. Second semester. Arranged. F 


113a-113b. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTATION. Mr. Blanchard. A study | 
the instruments of the modern orchestra and band, their technical possibilit} 
and limitations. Practical laboratory work in scoring for instrumental grou. 
Choral arranging for various voice combinations with and without acco- 
paniment. Opportunity will be provided for public performance of outstal~ 
ing scores. Fundamentals of conducting will be stressed throughout the coul+ 
Prerequisite, Music 55. 3 units. MWF, 9, or arranged. 


131. Contemporary Music. Mr. Dayton. 3 units. Arranged. | 


158a-158b. Free ComposirIon. __._..... Advanced original work in pc" 
phonic and homophonic forms, planned to develop the student’s sense ; 


? ee 
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Mmusical structure and his individual manner of musical expression. Pre- 
lifequisite, Music 107. 3 units. Arranged. 


, 1592-159. Form ano Anatcysis. Mr. Blanchard. Designed to lead to a clear 
understanding of the principles upon which musical form is based, and to 
the application of these principles in the works of the great masters of form. 

i) Prerequisite, Music 55. 2 units. TTA, ro. 


* 160a, 160b. Music oF THE Mippte Acs AND THE RENAISSANCE. 
“The first semester deals with the music of the early Christian Church, the 
Troubadours, the early polyphonic period, and the final flowering of medieval 
@ musical art in the “ars nova” of the fourteenth century. The second’ semester 
“covers the period of the Burgundian School of the fifteenth century through 
ithe culmination of the great polyphonic period of Palestrina and Lassus in the 
‘late sixteenth century. Prerequisite, Music 104. 3 units. Arranged. (Offered 
{Jin alternate years. To be omitted in 1953-54.) 


- 


™ 63a, 163b. Music oF THE Barogue ANb CrassicaL Perrtops. The 
Grst semester is concerned with the vocal and instrumental music, both sacred 
“ind secular, of the seventeenth century and of the age of Bach and Handel. 
The second semester deals with the rise of the classical era, and includes a 
detailed study of certain of the characteristic works of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven in various instrumental and vocal mediums. Prerequisite, Music 
| 104. 3 units. Arranged. (Offered in alternate years. To be given in 1953-54.) 


: 195a-195b. Music Seminar. Departmental staff. Studies in the develop- 
“ment of musical styles, designed to aid the student in integrating 
/ us previous historical, theoretical and interpretative studies into broad con- 
“ ‘epts of musical evolution. While the areas covered are grouped for conven- 
| €nce into musical literature, theory and performance practices, emphasis is 
\ dlaced on the inter-relationship of all these phases. Required of all senior 
majors in music. F, 2:75. 


if APPLIED MUSIC 


© Credit for individual and class work in Applied Music is open to all stu- 
/ tents in the college, subject to the following provisions: (1) a total of not 
: nore than 16 units of instruction in Applied Music may be counted toward 
» he Bachelor of Arts degree. Credit of 2 units per semester is given for two 
 wivate lessons weekly, 1 unit per semester for one private lesson weekly. 
_ 2) Music 1 and 2 must accompany or precede all credit study. Music 55 
' ‘nd 56 must accompany or precede more than one year of credit study for 
' hose taking two lessons weekly. 
Those not concentrating in music may obtain credit for one lesson per week 
' tpon completion of Music 1 and 2, or Music 4. Students preparing to 
* omcentrate in Applied Music are required to take two lessons per week in 
' ieir major subject and to appear frequently in recitals. 


I. Apprrep Music (Freshman level) 
I. Appiiep Music (Sophomore level) 

11. APPLIED Music (Junior level) 

61. Appiiep music (Senior level) 
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No credit is given for work in Applied Music taken elsewhere while the 
student is enrolled at Pomona College. Transfer of credit from a recognized 
institution may be granted upon examination and departmental recommenda-, 
tion. All private lessons are one-half hour in length. 


Voicz, Mrs. Briggs 
Orcan, Mr. Blanchard ‘ 
Piano, Mr. Dayton, and Mr. Kohn | 
VioLin AND Viota, Mr. Fiske, and Miss Smith 

Brass, Mr. Tyler 

Harp, Mrs. Remsen 

VIOLONCELLO, Miss Jean 

Woopwinps, Mr. Gassman, Mr. Stevens, Mr. Kalman, Mr. Bloch 


Lessons on other instruments may be arranged through the office of the 
Music Department. 


Examinations in Applied Music. Examinations, to be given before the 
entire Music Faculty, are required of all students in Applied Music, as follows: 

Qualifying Examination for Lower Division Credit—to be given, nor 
mally, at the beginning of the Freshman year to determine eligibility for credit. 
No credit is given for elementary study. | 

Qualifying Examination for Upper Division Credit—to be given, nor 
mally, at the end of the Sophomore year to obtain faculty recommendation 
for concentration in Applied Music. Should a student fail to qualify for such 
recommendation, he may repeat the examination at the beginning of his 
Junior year. Transfer students will be examined upon entrance. ! 

Students who fail to pass the Qualifying Examination for Upper Division 
Credit but wish additional credit may, by special examination, be allowed 
a maximum of 4 more units at the Lower Division level. 

Senior Comprehensive Examination in Applied Music — all students con- 
centrating in Applied Music will present a satisfactory senior public recital 
or take the comprehensive Applied Music Examination to be given at the end 
of the senior year. | 

Printed information concerning the Qualifying Examinations may be 
obtained from the Music Department. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


As an important force in the educational life of Pomona College, the 
Music Department offers opportunity for participation in various instrumental 
and choral activities on an extra-curricular as well as a credit basis. Not more 
than two of the following credit-courses may be taken simultaneously. Per 
mission of the instructor is required. 


57a-57b. Cotiece Cuno. Mr. Russell. The study of classic and contemporaty 
choral music through rehearsals leading to public performance. All students 
are eligible for the Choir, but continued membership is contingent upon satis- 
factory performance in a singing test held in October on music practiced 
during the opening weeks of the semester. New members admitted in first 
semester only. Fee to cover cost of music, $2.00 1 unit. May be repeated for 
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redit. MWTAF, 12:30-1:10; T, 11:30-12:20. (Women do not meet on Th; 
aen do not meet on M.) 


8a, 58b. Orcuestra. Mr. Fiske. A study of major works of orchestral 
epertoire and application of the principles of orchestral routine through 
ublic performance. Two periods of attendance weekly. Additional sectional 
shearsals at option of director. The course may be repeated for credit. 1 unit. 
lh, 4:75. 

ga, 59b. Banv. Mr. Russell. Concert and field work, brass ensemble work, 
xint performance with choral groups, opportunity for performance of student 
ompositions and arrangements. Two rehearsals weekly. 1 unit. May be re- 


eated for credit. MW, 4:15. 


fen’s anv Women’s Gree Cruss. Mr. Russell. The Glee Clubs offer oppor- 
anity for study and performance of sacred and secular choral works in a 
mall extra-curricular ensemble. Each club enrolls between thirty and forty 
1embers at the beginning of the college year. All students are eligible, al- 
iough final admission is by tryout only. Two rehearsals weekly. No credit. 


FEES FOR INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE 


For those paying regular tuition: PER SEMESTER 
ne-half hour private lesson per week $45.00 
ach additional half-hour 40.00 


For those carrying less than ten hours of college work, 

exclusive of work in applied music: 

ne-half hour private lesson per week 60.00 
ach additional half-hour 40.00 
ass instruction 25.00 


PRACTICE FEES PER SEMESTER 
iano, one hour daily - 6.00 
ridges Hall Organ (four manuals), one hour weekly 5.00 
‘wo-manual Organ, one hour weekly 2.50 
ridges Auditorium Organ, Claremont College, 
(advanced students only) one hour weekly 15.00 


All students taking courses in Theory (Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition and Orchestration) will be charged the above fee of 
$6.00 per semester for use of a piano. Students taking two of 
these courses will not be charged this fee for the second course, 
and the fee will not be charged to students who pay a practice 
fee in connection with their lessons in Applied Music. 


: AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 
-69. NINETEENTH Century Music. Mr. Pattison. Year course. TTh, 1:15- 


-170. Contemporary Music. Mr. Pattison. Year course. TTh, 3:15-4:45. 
* + 


Graduate work in Theoretical and Applied Music is offered under the 
ispices of the Claremont Graduate School. 
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Oriental Affairs 


A student concentrating in Oriental Affairs must take Oriental Affaii 
51a and 51b. Twenty-four hours of upper division work are required. Thi 
must include one year’s work in language. The other work should be selecte, 
from the following courses: Oriental Affairs 103, 104, 105, III, 123, 12, 
140, 160; Philosophy 126. | 


51a, 51b. THe Currurat Lecacizs or East Asta. Mr. Chien. A survey | 
the humanistic achievements of China and India, and their diffusion in othe 
lands in East Asia. A general introduction to East Asian literature, philosoph 
religion, and art. 3 units. MWF, ro. | 


524, 62b.). Fikst Y Har CHINesH Lo) ee ee A course for beginners in th 
Chinese language, with equal emphasis on the analysis of written characte 
and on actual use of the spoken language. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


103a, 103b. History or Cuina. Mr. Ch’en. General survey of Chines 
History, with emphasis on such topics as the rise of philosophical school 
important movements in literature and art, and the evolution of social an: 
political institutions. An effort will be made to interpret the complexities ¢ 
the problem of present day China in the light of her ancient cultural heritag, 
3 units. MWF, g. (Omitted in 1953-54.) | 


104. CrtnesE LITERATURE IN TRANSLATION. —..----.. A study of oul 
standing Chinese literary works in English translation with the aim of | 

deeper appreciation of Oriental life and thought. 3 units. Second semeste 
MWF, 9. (Omitted in 1953-54.) 


105. ConTemporary East Asta. Mr. Ch’en. The impact of Occident: 
cultures and peoples upon Eastern Asia, including India and Malaysia; th 
physical, intellectual, and moral resources of Oriental nations; the post-wa) 
problems of these countries today. 3 units. First semester. T, 7-9:30 p.m. 


III. JAPANESE History AND CULTURE. -.-.-_.. The evolution of Japanes' 
social, economic, and political institutions since prehistoric times. Geographic: 
foundations and the development of Japanese philosophy, literature, and th 
fine arts will receive some stress. About one-third of the course will dee 
with Japan since 1603. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 10. (Omitted i 


1953-54.) 


123. EasTERN AsIA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. —-_- _. A considers 
tion of the traditional patterns of life and institutions in China under th 
Manchus, in Tokugawa Japan, and to a lesser extent under the old regime 
in Korea, Siberia, and Southeastern Asia prefaces a study of the impact ¢ 
Western imperialism and civilization upon those countries. Domestic develog 
ments receive slightly more emphasis than foreign relations. 3 units. Firs 
semester. MWF, 11. | 


124. EAasTerN AsIA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. —_________. Cultural an 
political revolutions which began or have been accentuated since the turn 0 
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he last century and which still are in progress will be studied. Special atten- 
ion is devoted to the implications of such forces as nationalism and imperial- 
sm, democracy and totalitarianism, capitalism and communism, science and 
industrialism, operating as the Far East evolves new modes of thought, 
organization and behavior. It is suggested but not required that this course 
e preceded by Oriental Affairs 123. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 10. 


(40. History or CutturaL REeLations BETWEEN CHINA AND THE OccIDENT. 
Mr. Ch’en. A rapid survey of the religious, intellectual, literary and artistic 
relations and interchanges between China and the Western World from 
sreco-Roman times to the middle of the nineteenth century. 3 units. Second 
iemester. T, 7-9:30 p.m. 


51a, 151b. Srconp Year Cuinzsg. An intermediate course open to those 


who have had 52a, 52b. 3 units. MWF, 2:15. 


60. History or Far Eastern Dirtomacy. —____. Some attention to Eu- 
opean relations with Malaysia and Indonesia, and to the period of 1500-1800; 
ut major emphasis on diplomatic relations of the Western Powers and Russia 
vith China, Japan, Korea, and the Philippines since 1800. 3 units. First 
emester. TTAS, 10. ! 


81a, 181b. Tuirp Yzar Curnesz. A continuation of 51a, r51b with 
xercises in reading classical (Wenli) Chinese prose and poetry. 3 units. 
Arranged. 


:95- Reapincs in Orrentay Arrairs. Staff. Prerequisite: one course in Ori- 
ntal Affairs. 2 or 3 units. Each semester. May be repeated for credit. Arranged. 


DRIENTAL Puitosopry. For description see Philosophy 126. 
: AVAILABLE AT CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL 

22a, 222b. Sruptes in THE History oF CuInEsE THOUGHT. Arranged. 

51a, 251b. ApvANcED CHINESE. 

61. Prosrems 1 Cuinese History Mr. Ch’en. Each semester. Arranged. 


68a, 268b. Srupres 1n THE Drptomatic History oF EasTERN ASIA. Arranged. 
I 


Philosophy 


tourses 57, and the combination of 110 and 111 are general introductions to 
hilosophy. They are recommended for students who wish a general acquaint- 
nee with the subject. Either satisfies the distribution requirement. 


———— 


Concentration: Students planning to concentrate in philosophy must take 
venty-four units of upper division work including philosophy 11o, 111, 112 
nd 113. Eighteen of these units must be in the field of philosophy, but six units 
E work may be chosen from other departments if the selection is approved by 
ie student’s adviser. Philosophy 51 and 131 are strongly recommended for 
lose concentrating in philosophy. Information concerning the Honors pro- 
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gram in philosophy may be obtained from the Department. Those intendin 
to do graduate work in philosophy should have a reading knowledge of Frenel 


and German. 


51. Inrropuction To Locic. Mr. Iredell. A study of the elements of deductiy 
and inductive reasoning with special emphasis upon the nature and use 6 
scientific hypotheses, probability, and deductive and inductive fallacies. ; 
units. First semester. MWF, 8. 


57a, 57b. Prostems or Puttosopuy. Mr. Iredell, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Sontag. Ai 
introductory consideration of the meaning and method of philosophy, al 
examination of the major problems with which philosophers deal, such a 
ethics, theory of knowledge, as well as the problems which emerge in thi 
sciences, and a review of some of the main philosophic estimates of life. ; 


units. Three sections. MWF, 9, 10; TTAS, 8. 


110. CiassicaL Puitosopuy. Mr. Jones. The first of a series of four semeste 
courses, normally taken in sequence, designed to present the history of westert 
philosophy through primary source readings, lectures and discussion. Thi 
period covered will be from early Greek philosophy to the end of the Middli 
Ages. 3 units. First semester, MWF, 11. 


111. Moprrn Puttosopuy. Mr. Sontag. Primary source readings, lectures an( 
discussion on the period including the Renaissance, the Continental Rationalists 
the British Empiricists, and Kant. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


112. Tue NINETEENTH Century. Mr. Jones. A study of the main current 
of roth century thought and of their reflection in the literature, the history: 


and the social movements of the period. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 2:15) 
(Omitted in 1953-54.) : 


113. Conremporary Puitosopny. Mr. Iredell. A study of contemporar 
philosophic thought with special reference to the dominant ideas of the civil 
ization of today. Prerequisite, Philosophy 57, or such previous work ai| 
will provide an equivalent grasp of the basic problems of philosophy. 3 units 
Second semester. MWF, 8. | 
118. Merapuysics AND Ontotocy. Mr. Sontag. A speculative inquiry into thi’ 
fundamental questions of existence, with special attention to such problems a 
being and non-being, the infinite and the finite, God and the world, substance 
unity, and the nature of time. The attempt will be to uncover first principle: 
in terms of which an explanation may be given for the ultimate origination 0 
things. The course will consist of readings and discussions in the classica 
sources of metaphysical doctrine, with the intent of reaching a constructive’ 
systematic answer to these fundamental questions. 3 units. Second semester 


(Offered in alternate years.) MWF, 9. (Omitted 1953-54.) 


120. Puitosopuy or Arr. Mr. Jones. Designed primarily for students work 
ing in some form of artistic expression who are interested in studying the 


significance and limitations of the esthetic experience. 3 units. First semester 
MWF, 2:15. 
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124. PuttosopHy AND Reticion. Mr. Sontag. A study of the relationship of 
shilosophy, theology and religion, considering specifically the way in which 
eligion involves philosophical problems and of how philosophy applies to 
sertain religious questions. The chief topics will be an evaluation of the 
taditional proofs for God’s existence and the difficulties involved in trying to 
lescribe the Divine Nature, together with an analysis of religion’s view of the 
iature of man and the nature of the world, as well as the particularly unique 
aims of Christianity. The course will proceed by reading and discussion of 
he classical statements from Plato to the present day. 3 units. MWF, 9. 
‘Offered in alternate years. Omitted in 1953-54.) 


126. Orrentat Puitosopny. Mr. Iredell. This course is designed to provide 
he student with a general background of oriental thought as a basis for 
urther study of oriental life and culture. An attempt will be made to gain 
in appreciation of the thought life of the Orient through a study of some of 
he more important thinkers and schools of oriental philosophy and through 
. comparison of oriental and western philosophical views and cultural ideals. 


; units. Second semester. MWF, 8. (Omitted 1953-54.) 


(31. Ernics. Mr. Sontag. A consideration of the central issues in moral theory, 
uch as right and wrong, good and evil, justice and injustice, together with the 
uistorical and contemporary solutions which have been proposed for these 
sroblems. The course will disctss and evaluate the ethical theory of various 
thilosophers from ancient times down to the contemporary scene. The aim 
vill be to discover which ethical views seem to be the most adequate, with a 
flew to formulating an acceptable ethics for the present day. 3 units. Second 
emester. MWF, ro. 


a2. PuitosopHy oF THE State. Mr. Jones. A critical investigation of such 
entral political concepts as: the state, society, the individual, freedom, law, 
ights, duty, property, etc. The course will emphasize applications to currently 
ompeting systems; it is therefore designed for the student who is keenly 
iware of the clashes in ideals around him and who is willing to push sys- 
ematically to the roots of these clashes. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 
Omitted in 1953-54.) 


36. Tue PuitosoppHy or Prato. Mr. Sontag. A systematic study of the 
Dialogues of Plato, with particular emphasis on uncovering the complete 
*latonic metaphysics, theory of knowledge, and ethics. The aim will be to 
liscover and to understand the unified thought of a single man, as an example 
f the growth and development of philosophic thought with a view to testing 
ts adequacy as a tenable philosophy for the present day. The course will 
oceed by a careful study of all of the Platonic corpus, with particular 
mphasis on the later and more important Dialogues. 3 units. First semester. 


4WF, 10. 


42. SEMINAR IN THE ProsLeMs oF Puitosopny. Staff. Designed primarily for 
lepartmental majors. Problems in metaphysics, ethics and epistemology will be 
onsidered, with the exact program varying from year to year depending on 
he needs and interests of those participating. The course will consist of 
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primary source readings, discussion and reports, and it may be repeated for a 
total of six units. 3 units. Each semester. W, 3:15 and arranged. | 


151. Some REprEsENTATIVE Puitosopuirs oF Lire. Mr. Jones. A study of the 
views of four philosophical poets — Lucretius, Dante, Goethe, and T. S. Eliot. 
3 units. Second semester. MWF, 2:15 


190. SENIon ReszarcH Projyxct. Staff. Independent study and reading on a 
topic of the student’s choice, culminating in a major research paper. The: 
problem selected may be either speculative or historical, and an outline of the 
proposed project should be submitted for approval at the beginning of the 


term. 3 units. Each semester. Arranged. | 


History oF PoxrricaL THoucut. For description see Government 182. | 
Puttosopuy oF Reticion. For description see Religion ror. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHiLosopHy oF Epucartion. For description see Educa: 
tion 151. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


IV-54. Lrrerary INTERPRETATIONS OF PHILOsoPpHICcAL Questions. Mr. Barrett. 
First semester. MWF, 11. 


IV-158. STANDARDS AND VALUES. Mr. Barrett 
First semester. MWF, 10. 


IV-160. ConTremporary Puitosopuy. Mr. Barrett. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


Physical Education 


The program of Physical Education in Pomona College is based upon the 
belief that a liberal education should include knowledge of the structure and 
functions of the human mechanism; understanding of the hygienic practices 
which promote physical, mental and social health; reasonable skill in develop 
mental and recreational activities of a physical type which will promote the 
individual’s well-being during college years, and in later life; and a disposition 
to make such knowledge and skill essential elements in effective living. 

A student is required to take one unit of Physical Education Activities per 
semester during his Freshman and Sophomore years, and one-half unit per 
semester during his Junior and Senior years. 


CONCENTRATION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


This program, followed by a year of graduate work, will qualify the 
student for the general credential with a major in physical education. It will 
also qualify the student for further study in physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, and recreation. Students interested in the three latter fields should 
confer with some member of the physical education department during the 
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reshman year since slight changes in the following program may be needed 
0 qualify for entrance to some of these fields. 

In order to complete all required courses in the four year college period 
tudents should take courses in the year in which they are suggested below. 


RESHMAN YEAR: Biology 1, English 1, Physical Education 5. Suggested: 
peech and Drama 52. 


OPHOMORE YEAR: Zoology 37, Education 53, Psychology 51, Sociology 51 
nd 52. 


UNIor YzAR: Physical Education 123, 124, 129, 118 or 119 (women), Psychol- 
gy 107. Suggested: Music 53, Physical Education 224. 


ENIOR YEAR: Physical Education 126, 152, 154, 191 (men), 130 (women), 
sychology 108. 

In addition to the above, 6 units of physical education activities are required. 
: 1s suggested that these be so selected as to give the individual opportunity 
or both technical skills and leadership training in a wide range of activities. 
_A reading knowledge of French or German is highly desirable for students 
lanning graduate research in physical education. 

_A non-credit Camp Counselor’s training course for women is held through- 
ut the year. The course aims to provide its members with experience and skills 
seful in summer camps, playgrounds, and other activities of community 
screation. (Given when there is sufficient demand.) 


THEORY 


PrincipLes oF Heatrurut Livine. A consideration of factors that influ- 
ace the physical and mental health of people as individuals and as members 
F society. Includes methods for the promotion of the health of the individual 
‘ith emphasis on special health problems of college students and young people 
enerally. Women, 3 units, first semester, Miss Shurtz, MWF, 10. Men, 2 
nits, first semester, Mr. Malan, MW, 11. 


18a-118b. (Women) Metuops or Tracuinc INpivipuat AND Dua. Sports. 
fiss Shurtz. Analysis of techniques and methods of presenting individual and 
ual sports at the elementary and secondary school levels, in camp and play- 
round situations. Laboratory work includes supervised teaching of the indi- 
idual and dual sports in college classes, officiating, and assisting in planning 
Mtramural tournaments and playdays. Prerequisite—minimum skill in the 
llowing physical education activities: archery, badminton, swimming, tennis. 
‘units. MW, g and arranged. Given in alternate years. To be given in 1953-54. 


Iga-119b. (Women) Meruops oF Tracuinc TEAM Sports. Miss Shurtz. 
Nalysis of techniques and methods of presenting team sports at the elementary 
ad secondary school levels, in camp and playground situations. Laboratory 
fork includes supervised teaching of the team sports in college classes, of- 
Clating, and assisting in planning intramural tournaments and _ playdays. 
ferequisite—minimum skill in the following physical education activities: 
asketball, hockey, softball, speedball, volleyball. 2 units. TTA, 9. Given in 
ternate years. To be given in 1953-54. 


play and the function of play in growth, development and social adjustment 
Methods of leadership and organization of play activities to bring out mora 
habits and use of the democratic process in play situations. Special attentior 


is given to the elementary school physical education program. First semester 
2 units. TTA, 8. 


124. Community Recreation. Miss Cawthorne. A study of the organizatior 
of school and municipal playgrounds and the contributions of the federa 
government to recreation programs in the United States. History of thi 
Recreation Movement in the United States. Types of organization and leader 
ship needed for conducting tournaments, active and quiet play programs 
social recreation and camp activities. Study of the physical lay-out of differen 
types of recreation centers. Survey of administrative set-ups for municipall} 
financed recreation programs. Limited to Juniors and Seniors. Secon¢ 
semester. 2 units. TTh, 8. } 


126. Community Hyctiene. Miss Shurtz. A survey of the field of publi 
health and sanitation. Includes a brief historical account, a study of genera 
factors influencing public health and a summary of public health agencies| 
their organization and activities. Extensive study of public and private wate) 
supplies, disposal of wastes, control of food and dairy products, proprietar 
medicine and quackery, and mental, industrial and school hygiene. Attentiot 


given to methods of setting up a school health program. Second semester] 
3 units. MWF, zo. 


129. Kurnestotocy. Miss Cawthorne. An analysis of joint and muscula 
mechanisms, and their relation to problems of bodily development ani 
efficiency. Prerequisite, Zoology 37. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. | 
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123. Nature aNp Function oF Pray. Miss Cawthorne. The psychology o! 


130a, 130b. THe History AND TEACHING oF Dance. Miss Burt. Analysis o| 
the problems and techniques of presentation of rhythms for those prepaa 
for recreational leadership or for teaching at the elementary or high schoo 
level. The first semester includes the historical background of both folk an 
contemporary dance and the theory and practice of teaching elementan| 
rhythms and folk dance. The second semester includes advanced technique ani 
composition and the theory and practice of teaching contemporary dance a 
the secondary level. One hour lecture, two hours laboratory, each semester. 
units. Lecture M, ro; laboratory WF, 10. Permission of the instructor 1 
required. 


152. PuysitcaL Deviations. Miss Cawthorne. Study of body mechanics ant 
the causes, prevention, and correction of physical defects. Laboratory worl| 
includes methods of examination, prescription of exercises. Prerequisite, 129 
3, units. Second semester. MW, 8; and laboratory F, 8-z0. 


154. PrincrpLes oF PuystcaL Epucation. Mr. Malan. Limited to Juniors an¢ | 
Seniors preparing to teach Physical Education. 3 units. Second semester 
MWF, 11. (Omitted in 1954-55.) 


1gta, 191b. (Men) Tueory AND Practice oF TEACHING PuysicaL EpucA' 
TIoN Activitigs. Staff. Limited to senior majors in Physical Education ant 
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Education. Others must have permission of department. 4 units. WF, 1:15 
d arranged. Practice teaching, three hours, arranged. 


224. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PuysicaL EpucaTion anv Rec- 
REATION. ( Available at the Claremont Graduate School during Summer Session 
when there is sufficient demand.) Mr. Beil. 3 units. 


MEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Students engage in programs of physical education activities selected 
according to individual needs as determined by medical and physical exam- 
imations and tests. Complete freedom in the choice of activities is permitted 
only to men who maintain acceptable standards in health, physical develop- 
ment, and physicial efficiency. Among the minimum requirements of the 
‘Department are good posture, ability to swim, elementary skill in self defense, 
proficiency in fundamental activities, reasonable skill in at least one individual 
sport and in one team game. 

The following physical education activities are carried on under super- 
vision of the Department: Archery, badminton, baseball, basketball, boxing, 
corrective exercises, cross country running, dancing, fencing, football, golf, 
gymnastics, life saving, softball, swimming and diving, tennis, touch football, 
track and field athletics, tumbling, volleyball, water polo, weight lifting, 
and wrestling. Fees as indicated are required each semester of those who 
select archery ($1.50), fencing ($7.00), golf ($10.00). 

_ The Department conducts a competitive intramural program including 
sports in season. 

The college program of intercollegiate athletics is an integral part of the 
program of Physical Education. No student is permitted to participate in 
the more strenuous forms of competition without a certificate from the College 
Physician indicating that the individual is physically fit for such participation. 
_ The student obtains credit in the required courses listed below by partici- 
pation in activities selected in accordance with the principles set forth in the 
preceding paragraphs. 


ga-tb. Puysican Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Freshman 
year 4 unit. Arranged. 


2a-2b. Puysicat Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required of Freshmen 
not taking Military Science. % unit. Arranged. 


'53a-53b. PuysitcaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Sophomore 
year. % unit. Arranged. 


54a-54b. Puystcat Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required of Sopho- 
mores not taking Military Science. % unit. Arranged. 


tosa-ro5b. Puysica. Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Junior 
year. % unit. Arranged. 


107a-107b. PuysicaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Senior 
year. ¥% unit. Arranged. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Medical and physical examination is given all entering students with subse- 
quent posture tests. Physical activities are allowed or prescribed as the result 
of these examinations. Participation in a Fundamental Activity is required one 


semester of the Freshman year. Students may have freedom of election in 


other activities in so far as medical and physical examinations warrant, but 


must include by the end of the Sophomore year one individual sport and 
one semester of some form of dancing. The passing of a swimming achievement | 
test is required for graduation. It should be completed by the end of the 


Sophomore year. 


Activity fees are charged for badminton, and archery ($1.50 semester), golf, 
($10 semester), fencing ($7 semester), riflery ($2.00 semester), social dancing | 


($10 semester). 


' 


Six units of Physical Education Activities are required for graduation. One- . 
half unit is credited for Fundamentals, which includes courses organized | 


to teach the basic fundamentals of physical activity. The remaining 514 units 
may be earned by participation in other activities. 


FUNDAMENTALS: contemporary dance, individual gymnastics, group gym- 


nastics. 


TEAM Sports: basketball, softball, speedball, hockey, volleyball. 


InpivipuaL Sports: archery, badminton, tennis, golf, riflery, swimming, — 


fencing. 


Dancinc: contemporary, folk and square, social, ballet. 


I1a-rrb. FUNDAMENTALS AND OTHER Activities. The Staff. Required, Fresh- 


man year. 4 unit. Arranged. 


I2a-12b. Sports or Dancine. The Staff. Required, Freshman year. 4% unit. 


Arranged. 


63a-63b. PrysicaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Sophomore 
year. 4 unit. Arranged. 


64a-64b. PuysicaL Epucation Activitizs. The Staff. Required, Sophomore . 


year. % unit. Arranged. 


115a-115b. Puysican Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Junior 


year. % unit. Arranged. 


117a-117b. PuysicaL Epucation Activities. The Staff. Required, Senior 


year. % unit. Arranged. 
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Physics 


The minimum concentration program in physics includes 25 units of upper 
livision physics, Mathematics 1, 65, 151, and Chemistry 1. Additional work 
n physics, mathematics, chemistry, German, engineering drawing, and 
lescriptive geometry is recommended. A minimum concentration program 
a physics will normally be elected by those who plan to use physics in 
ombination with training in some other field, and who do not plan to do 
‘raduate work in physics. 

A student who plans to do graduate work in physics will be expected to 
ake 31 units of upper division physics, Mathematics 1, 65, 151, and not less 
han six units selected from Mathematics 119, 152, 185, and 210. The student 
Iso will be expected to establish a good foundation in chemistry and to 
cquire a reading knowledge of German. Courses in descriptive geometry 
nd engineering drawing are recommended. 

All students concentrating in physics will consult with the physics staff 
bout their concentration examination during the first week of their senior 
‘ear. 


‘a, 1b. INrRopucTION To PrystcaL Science. Mr. Fryer. A non-mathematical 
ourse intended for those who wish to obtain a knowledge of the fundamental 
acts, theories and applications of physics. The lectures will be illustrated by 
iumerous experimental demonstrations and the subject will be developed from 
he basis of the discrete structure of electricity and matter. Fee $5.00 each 
emester. 3 units. MWF, 1o. 


sta, 51b. Gernerat Pniysics. Mr. Miller. A study of the phenomena 
ind laws of mechanics, heat, wave motion, sound, electricity, magnetism, and 
ight. This course is designed to furnish a working knowledge of the basic 
wrinciples of physics and is planned especially for those students who expect to 
‘continue studies in physics, chemistry, engineering or medicine. Prerequisite, 
Mathematics 1a-1b preceding or accompanying the course. 4 units. Laboratory 


ee $3.00. TTAS, 8. Laboratory MTW or Th, 1:15-4:05. 


1o. Heat anp TuErmopynamics. Mr. Henke. A course dealing with the 
winciples of thermodynamics and the theory of heat. The first and second 
aws of thermodynamics and their application to liquids, vapors, and gases 
vill be emphasized. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. Second 
emester. MWF, 11. 


tga, 113b. Mecuanics. Mr. Henke. Kinematics, dynamics, and statics of 
articles and rigid bodies with applications to problems of physics and engi- 
ieering. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


‘4ta, 14tb. Evscrricrry anp Macnetism. Mr. Fryer. A course in the theory 
f electricity and electromagnetism. Emphasis will be placed on the funda- 
nental laws of electrostatics and electrodynamics, electrical circuit theory, and 
ntroductory electromagnetic field theory. Prerequisite, Physics 51, Mathe- 
matics 151 preceding or accompanying the course. 3 units. TTAS, 8. 
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142a, 142b. ELectricaL MeasureMENTs. Mr. Fryer. Laboratory in electrica 
and electromagnetic measurements. The first semester is concerned with direct 
current measurements and the use of standard bridge circuits. The secon¢ 
semester emphasizes alternating-current circuits and the modern vacuum tub 
devices commonly employed in physical and engineering laboratories. 1 unit 
Laboratory fee $4.00. T, 1:15-4:05. 


153. Optics. Mr. Henke. The fundamentals of geometrical optics. Theor) 
and applications of physical optics with emphasis upon the phenomena o 
interference, diffraction and polarization of light. Prerequisite, Physics 51 
Mathematics 65. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


154. Optical Measurements. Mr. Henke. Experimental study of phenomeni 
of geometrical and physical optics. Laboratory to accompany Physics 153 
I unit. First semester. Laboratory fee $4.00. Th, 1:15-4:05. 


155. Atomic Structure. Mr. Henke. An introduction to modern theorie 
of atomic and nuclear structure, elementary particles, and radiations. Pre 
requisite, Physics 51, Mathematics 65. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


156. ApvaNcepD Puysics LazoraTory. Mr. Fryer. Independent experimenta 
study of selected subjects in modern physics. Prerequisite, approval of thi 
instructor. 1 unit. Second semester. Laboratory fee $4.00. Th, 1:15-4:05. | 


1gta, I9tb. MatHematicaL Puysics. Mr. Miller. Application of math 
ematics to selected subjects in classical and quantum physics. Prerequisite 
approval of the instructor. 3 units. TTAS, zo. 


Psychology 


Students concentrating in psychology are required to take psychology 51, anc| 
24 units of upper division courses including psychology 109 and 194. As a pati’ 
of the latter requirement, 6 units may be offered from the following courses), 


Biology 112, Zoology 137, Mathematics 194, Sociology 152. Students shoul. 
note that some of these courses are not offered every year. Training in zoology | 
physics, chemistry, French and German is recommended for students planning 
to do graduate work in psychology. Psychology 51b is prerequisite to all further 
work in the department with the exception of Psychology 102. Child eka | 
may be taken concurrently with 51b. 


51a, 51b. INTRopucTion To Psycuotocy. Staff. Fundamental facts ana | | 
principles of consciousness and behavior. The relation of the nervous system 
to mental processes and action. Practical applications in various fields. 3 units | 
Three sections, MWF, 11, and TTAS, 9, 10. : 

] 
102. PsycHotocicat Sratistics. Mr. Faust. Correlation rristhodi probability 
chi square, tests of significance. Prerequisite: Psychology 51 or permis: 
sion of instructor. 3 units. First semester. WF, 1:15-3:05. a) 
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03. Inpivinvat Dirrerences. Mr. Ellis. A study of the nature and extent 
# individual differences and their causes as determined by objective methods. 
Age, sex, and race differences. Genius, subnormality, insanity and criminality. 
(Che organization of mind. Applications in various fields are considered briefly. 
} units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


07. Epucationat Psycuorocy. Mr. Ellis. Practical applications of psy- 
thology to education. The nature of the learner; intelligence and motivation; 
orincipal features of the learning process. 3 units. First semester, TTAS, 9; 


‘econd semester. MWF, 9. 


08. Cuttp PsycHotocy. Mr. Faust. A survey of development and 
vehavior of the young child. Prerequisite: Psychology 51a or 52. 3 units. 
first semester. TTAS, 10. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


‘09. INTRopuUcTION To PsycHoLoctcaL MetTHops. Mr. Greenspoon. Discussion 
ind demonstration of methods of studying psychological problems and evalu- 
iting data. Laboratory experiments. Laboratory fee $1.50. Prerequisite: Psy- 
thology 51 or permission of instructor. 3 units. First semester. Lecture S, 8, 


aboratory, TTh, 8-9:50. 


t17. PuystotocicaL PsycHotocy. Mr. Faust. Physiological and neural aspects 
4£ psychological functions. Permission of instructor required. 3 units. First 


emester. MWFE, &. 


/31. Axnorma PsycHotocy. Mr. Greenspoon. Problems of maladjustment; 
actors contributing to mental disorders; methods of diagnosis and therapy. Pre- 
‘equisite: Psychology 51. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 10. 


37. AssESSMENT OF PersonaLity. Mr. Greenspoon. Concepts regarding the 
ature and organization of personality; techniques for testing or evaluating per- 
onality characteristics. Prerequisites: Psychology 108, 131. 3 units. Second 
emester. MWFE, 10. 


54. Soctat Psycuotocy. Mr. Greenspoon. Cultural determinants of behavior; 
fynamics of interpersonal relations and group action; methods of studying 
ocial behavior. 3 units. Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


| ° ° 
56. Menrat Tzsts. Mr. Greenspoon. Survey of principles and methods of 
‘neasuring intelligence. 3 units. First semester MWF, 11. 


458. Menrat Trsts Practicum. Mr. Faust. Supervised experience in admin- 
‘stering individual mental tests. Prerequisites: Psychology 102, 137, 156, 
nd permission of instructor. 3 units. Second semester. M, 2:15-4:05 and 
tranged. 


68. Apvancep Cutty Psycuonocy. Mr. Faust. The study of later child- 
1ood and adolescence. Prerequisites: Psychology 108. 3 units. Second semester. 


[TAS, 8. 


70. Turortes oF Learninc. Mr. Greenspoon. Consideration of the leading 
heories concerning the nature of learning and its significance for general 
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psychology. Prerequisite: 12 units of psychology. 3 units. First semester 
TTAS, 10. 


172. SysrEMs oF Psycuotocy. Mr. Faust. A discussion of contemporan 
systems of psychology with special emphasis placed upon Behaviorism, Gestal 
Psychology, and Psychoanalysis. Prerequisite, Psychology 51. 3 units. Secon¢ 
semester. T TAS, 10. 


; 


188. ExpERIMENTAL Psycuotocy. Mr. Greenspoon. Analysis of the design anc 


methodology of recent psychological experiments. Students will perform illus 
trative experiments. Laboratory fee $1.50. 3 units. Second semester. WF, 8-9:50 


192. Reapinc AND Resgarcu. Staff. Individual work on special topics. re 
units. Either semester. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: permission 0} 
instructor. Arranged. 


194. SENIOR Reapinc Course. Mr. Ellis. A course designed to supplement 
and integrate the different courses offered to meet the concentration require 
ment in psychology and to prepare students for the comprehensive examina 
tion. Required of seniors who are concentrating in psychology. 2-4 units 
Either semester. J, 3:15 and arranged. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


[V-110. GrowTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD. Mrs. Jones. Prerequisite, 
Elementary Psychology. Year course. MWF, 11. 


IV-112. Cito Stupy In THE Nursery ScHoot. Mrs. Jones. Prerequisite, 
Elementary Psychology and IV-110. Year course. MW, 2:15 and arranged 
hours in the Nursery School. Registration by permission of the instructor. 


IV-114. Nursery ScHoot Procepure. Mrs. Jones. Prerequisite, [V-112. Year 
course. MW, 3:15-4:05 and arranged hours in the Nursery School. Registra: 
tion by permission of the instructor. 


V-119. Human Psycuosiotocy. Mr. Caster. Registration by permission of 
instructor. Year course. TTAS, 8. 


Religion 


Students planning to concentrate in religion must take the following lower 
division courses or their equivalents: Religion 1, 2, and 65; History 1, and 
Philosophy 57. Twenty-four hours of upper-division work, of which eighteen 
must be in the field of religion, are required. Six units of upper-division 
courses may be taken in the related fields of English, government, history, 
philosophy, psychology, and sociology. 

Students transferring to Pomona at the beginning of the Junior year may 


concentrate in religion if lower division requirements have been met prior to 
entrance or can be met during the Junior year. 
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1. Tue Revicion or THE Orn Txstament. Staff. A course designed as a 
general introduction to Old Testament religious ideas. The developing beliefs 
and practices of Hebrew religion will be considered in their historical sequence, 
beginning with the patriarchal period and ending with Judaism of the second 
century before Christ. 3 units. First semester. Four sections. MWF, 8, 9; 
TTAS, 8, 9. 


2. Tue Reticion or THE New Testament. Staff. A course designed as a 
general introduction to New Testament religious ideas. Attention will first 
be given to the teaching of Jesus, followed by a study of the message of Paul 
and a consideration of the developing religious views of the early Christian 
community. 3 units. Second semester. Four sections. MWF, 8, 9; TTAS, 8, 9. 


55a, 65b. Great Personaitizs in CuristiAN History. Mr. von Rohr. A 
survey of the development of Christian beliefs as reflected in the thought 
of some of the outstanding representatives of the Christian tradition. Among 
persons studied during the first semester will be Paul, Augustine, Francis 
of Assisi, and Thomas Aquinas, and during the second semester Erasmus, 


uther, Calvin, George Fox, and John Wesley. 3 units. MWF, 8. 


Tor. PurLosopHy oF Reticion. Mr. Kaufman. A course intended to pro- 
vide understanding of the meaning, nature and function of religion. Analysis 
of the human situation and its religious problems (anxiety, despair, love, hate, 
personal dependence, etc.) will be followed by study of several answers to 
these problems, such as existentialism, rationalism, natural religion, and 
Christian faith. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 10. 


102. Contemporary Reticious THoucut. Mr. Kaufman. Reading and dis- 
ussion of writings reflecting varying ways to understand the meaning of the 
Christian message for the modern world. Representatives of contemporary 
religious thinking in both Europe and America will be studied. 3 units. 
Second semester. TTAS, 10. (Omitted in 1953-54.) 


107. Tue Lire anp Tracuines oF Jesus. Mr. Rankin. A study of the content 
of the New Testament records concerning Jesus. Attention will first be given 
to the facts and theories related to his life, followed by a consideration of the 
content and purpose of his teaching and its relevance for the modern day. 
Opportunity will be provided for class reports and discussion. 3 units. First 
semester. MWF, 11. . 


108. Tue Lire anp Messace or Paut. Mr. Rankin. An investigation of Paul’s 
role in the growth of the early Christian Church. Attention will be given 
both to the major events of his career and to the emergence of his message 
out of the conflicts of first century religious thought. Opportunity will be pro- 
vided for class reports and discussion. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 11. 


141. Curistian Ernics. Mr. Kaufman. An analysis of ethical problems 
from a Christian perspective. Particular attention will be paid to the relation 
af Christian ethics to Christian thought and to everyday personal and social 
experiences. Some reference will be made to outstanding thinkers in the 
Christian tradition and the relation of Christian ethics to philosophical ethics. 
3 units. First semester. TTAS,g9. (Omitted in 1953-54.) 
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142. CupistiANrry AND Moprrn Cutture. Mr. Kaufman. A study of the 
analyses of contemporary society and culture by sociologists, economists, psy, 
chologists, artists, and philosophers, in the light of a Christian perspective on 
society and culture and the role of religion in culture. Consideration will be 
given to the roles of both the individual Christian and the Church. 3 units 
Second semester. TTAS, 9. 


159. RELIGION IN Earty AmeEricaAN Cutture. Mr. von Rohr. A study oj 
the role of religion in the development of the American nation, from the be 
ginning of the colonial period to the time of the Civil War; the origins and 
growth of American religious thought; the place of religion in the larger 
totality of early American culture; its relation to the emergence of some ol 
the major characteristics of our national life. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 
9- 

160. CATHOLICISM AND Protestantism. Mr. von Rohr. A study of the 
significant similarities and differences in the two major strains of the Christiar 
tradition. Attention will first be given to an understanding of Roman Catholi 
beliefs and practices, followed by a study of Protestantism in both its original 
and modern forms. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


gta, 19tb. Apvancep Reapincs In Reticron. Staff. An independent reading 


program for students concentrating in the field of religion. 3 units. Arranged 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


IV-140a, 140b. Livinc Reticions oF THE Wortp. Mr. Hogue. Open to 
sophomores by permission. TT, 8 and arranged. 


IV-141a, 14rb. CurisTianrry iv America Since 1865. Mr. Hogue. Admis 


sion by permission of instructor. Arranged. 


Romance Languages and Literatures 


Concentration in the Romance Languages is designed for students who ar¢ 
planning to teach one or more of the group, or to enter some form of foreign 
service, or for those who wish to develop an appreciation of the cultures 
involved. Preparatory work in Latin is recommended and will be found very 
helpful. Attention is called to the fact that the intermediate courses in French 
and Spanish meet Lower Division Requirement 6. | 

A student planning to concentrate in a single Romance Language is 
required to take at least 24 units in courses numbered over 100 in the 
language selected. Work in this language should, if possible, have been 
started before entering college. 

For a concentration in a combination of the Romance Languages, 36 hours 
of upper division work are required. 

Students who expect to teach one of the Romance Languages are urged 
to take work in at least one other language of the group. : 
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Related subjects recommended for students concentrating in the depart- 
ent: English Literature, Comparative Literature, History, Philosophy, 
istory of Art, Music Appreciation. 


FRENCH 


Courses for concentration: Any courses numbered over 100. Of the courses 
1 the literature, French 120 should be taken first. 


rib. Extementary. Mr. Crowell, Mr. Leggewie. Essentials of grammar; 
ictation and speaking. A cultural approach with the emphasis on the acquisi- 
mn of reading ability. Extensive outside readings in addition to the work in 
ass. This course is the normal preparation for French 51; however superior 
hievement may admit to French 81. 3 units. 2 sections. MWF, 10; TTAS, 10. 


fa-51b. INTERMEDIATE. Miss Lindstaedt. A course designed for those students 
tho have completed two years of high school French, or six units of college 
rench. Grammar review and conversational practice; intensive class reading of 
lected modern short stories, plays and novels of literary value; ex- 
nsive outside readings in various literary types selected according to the needs 
id special interests of the individual student; written reports. Through read- 
igs and class discussions the student in this course will become acquainted with 
jodern French writers in a variety of literary types. Normally followed by 
lench 81, but superior achievement in this course may admit to upper 
vision work. 3 units. Two sections. MWF, 10; TTAS, zo. 


ta, 6rb. INTERMEDIATE ConversATIoN. Miss Lindstaedt. A course in spoken 
irench stressing fluency and accuracy through the use of dialogues, reports 
id recording machines. Outside preparation will be kept to a minimum. Stu- 
ents in this course should also enroll in French 51 or a higher course, 
+ must have the consent of the instructor. 2 units. MWF, 9. 


(a-81b. Apvancep INTERMEDIATE. Mr. Leggewie. A course designed for 
jadents who have completed French 1 and 51, or for freshmen who have 
hd three or more years of high school French. Conducted in French as 
r as possible. Rapid grammar review; extensive class and outside readings 
|a higher level than in French 51; written reports in French. Through class 
ad outside readings the student in this course should make the acquaint- 
ice of. a considerable number of modern writers in a variety of literary 


‘pes. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


hoa-120b. Survey oF Frencu LiTERATURE AND CrvitizaTIon. Miss Lindstaedt. 
lutline of the development of French literature and culture. Readings of 
lections to give the student a comprehensive view of the history of the 
‘erature and life of the French. 3 units. MWF, 11. 


24a, 124b. THe Nove or tHe Ninereentu Century. Mr. Leggewie. In- 
msive study of the novel and its evolution as a reflection of the intellectual, 
\storical and literary movements of the century. Representative writers studied 
¢, in the first semester, Mme. de Stael, Chateaubriand, Sand, Stendahl and 
alzac; in the second semester, Flaubert, the Goncourt brothers, Zola and 


ourget. 3 units. Alternates with French 153. TTAS, 9. (Omitted in 1953-54.) 
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127a, 127b. Mopern Frencu Tueater. Staff. Study of the French theater 
from early nineteenth century to present times. Intensive class study of 
representative works of such playwrights as Hugo, Dumas, Scribe, Brieux, 
Claudel, Giraudoux. Extensive outside readings with written reports in French, 
Alternates with French 130, 150. 3 units. (Omitted in 1953-54.) | 


130. THe Contemporary Nove. Mr. Leggewie. A study of such outstand- 
ing writers as Gide, Martin du Gard, Mauriac, Proust, Collette, Maurois, 
Romains. Outside readings with written and oral reports in French. Alternates) 
with French 127a. 3 units. First semester. TTh, 2:15-3:30. | 


141. ADVANCED CONVERSATION AND Composition. Mr. Leggewie. A course 
conducted entirely in French. Development of fluent and accurate use 
of the spoken and written language. Special stress on the acquisition of a 
correct pronunciation and intonation. Open to students who have completed 
French 81 or equivalent. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. 


150. FRrencH PorTry FROM PrerrE DE Ronsarp To PAUL Vary. Mr. Leggewie. 
Class study of the masterpieces of French poetry from the sixteenth century to 
our times. Study of the technique of French versification and the evolution of 
French poetical thought. Alternates with French 127b. 3 units. Second semester. 
TTh, 2:15-3:30. 


153a, 153b. LirERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH Century. Miss Lindstaedt. Inten- 
sive study of the great masters of the French classical age: Corneille, Moliére, 
Racine. Lesser study of Descartes, Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, La Fontaine and 
others. Historical background; lectures; reading assignments; written reports 


in French. Alternates with French 124. 3 units TTAS, 9. 


155. LITERATURE OF THE Renaissance. Mr. Leggewie. A study of the major 
authors, works and movements of the French Renaissance with special em- 
phasis on Rabelais and Montaigne. Conducted in French. Written and oral 
reports in French. Alternates with French 156. 3 units. Second semester. 
(Omitted in 1953-54.) 


156. LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH Century. Mr. Leggewie. A study of the 
Age of Enlightenment with particular emphasis on Montesquieu, Diderot, 
Voltaire and Rousseau. Conducted in French. Alternates with French 155. 3 
units. Second semester. MWF, 9. 


ITALIAN 


61a-61b. Exvemenrary. Mr. Crowell. A rapid survey of the grammar with 
special emphasis on the pronunciation. Extensive reading of modern prose. 
A thorough grounding in French, Spanish or Latin is strongly recommended. 
3 units. MWF, 11. 


. 


SPANISH 


Courses for concentration: Any courses numbered over roo. Of the courses 
on the literature, Spanish 113, 114 should be taken first. For concentration in 
the field of Latin American Civilization, see page 80; the concentration on 
International Relations, page 79. 
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tta-11b. ELementary. Mr. Maggipinto. Essentials of grammar; pronuncia- 
tions; writing and speaking; class readings of easy modern texts; extensive out- 
side readings adapted to the needs and interests of the individual student. This 
course is the normal preparation for Spanish 71. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


71a-71b. INTERMEDIATE. Mr. Crowell. A course designed for those students who 
have completed two years of high school Spanish, or six units of 
college Spanish. Grammar review and drill in conversation; intensive 
class reading of selected modern short stories, plays and novels of literary 
value; extensive outside readings in various literary types selected according 
to the needs and special interests of the individual student; written reports. 
Through these extensive readings it is hoped to give the student an acquaint- 
ance with modern Spanish writers in a variety of literary types. Normally 
followed by Spanish 91, but superior achievement in this course may admit 
to upper division work. 3 units. MWF, ro. 

81a, 81b. INTERMEDIATE ConversATION. Mr. Maggipinto. A course in spoken 
Spanish stressing fluency and accuracy through the use of dialogues, reports 
and recording machines. Outside preparation kept to a minimum. Students in 
this course should also enroll in Spanish 71 or a higher course, or must have 
the consent of the instructor. 2 units. MWF, rr. 


gta-g1b. Apvancep INTERMEDIATE. Mr. Maggipinto. A course designed for stu- 
dents who have completed Spanish 11 and Spanish 71, or for fresh- 
men who have had three or more years of high school Spanish. Con- 
ducted in Spanish as far as possible. Rapid grammar review; extensive class 
and outside readings at a higher level than in Spanish 71; written reports in 
Spanish. Through class and outside readings the student in this course should 
make the acquaintance of a considerable number of modern authors in a 
variety of literary types. 3 units. TTAS, 10. 


113. Mopern SpanisH TuHeEatre. Staff. Study of the works of the lead- 
ing Spanish playwrights from 1800 to the present time. Reading of certain 
plays in class; reports on individual outside readings. Conducted in Spanish. 
3 units. Second semester. MWF, 8. 


114. Mopern Spanish Nover. Staff. Study of the principal Spanish 
prose works from 1800 to the present time with emphasis on the novel. 
Extensive outside readings; written reports. Conducted in Spanish. 3 units. 


First semester. MWF, 8. 


151. ApvANcEp CoNVERSATION AND Composition. Mr. Crowell. A course 
conducted entirely in Spanish. Development of fluent and accurate use 
of the spoken and written language. Special stress on the acquisition of 
a correct pronunciation and intonation. Comprehension of the spoken 
language developed in part through participation in the class activities of 
Native speakers. Open to students who have completed Spanish 91 or 
equivalent. 3 units. First semester. TTAS, 8. 


170. Cervantes; His Lirz, Times anp Works. Mr. Crowell. Class study of the 
Quijote and selected Novelas ejemplares. Extensive outside readings with re- 
ports in Spanish. Alternates with 172. 3 units. Second semester. I'TAS, 8. 
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172. THEATER OF THE GoLpEN AcE. Mr. Crowell. Class study of typical dramas 
of Lope de Vega, Ruiz de Alarcén, Tirso de Molina, Calderén de la Barca, 
Further study of these and some of the lesser dramatists outside of class with 
written reports in Spanish. Alternates with 170. 3 units. Second semester, 
(Omitted in 1953-54.) 


173. Mexican Literature. Mr. Maggipinto. A study of the literature of Mexica 
with special emphasis on modern prose. Main writers: Sor Juana, Lizardi, 
Gamboa, Najera, Nervo, Azuela, Guzman, Vasconcelos, Lépez y Fuentes, 
Reyes. Lectures, readings and reports in Spanish. 3 units. First semester. WF, 


2:15-3:30. 


174. THE SpanisH AMERICAN NoveL. Mr. Maggipinto. A study of the noveliall 
production of Spanish America, excluding Mexico. Main writers: Sarmiento, 
Blanco Fombona, Reyles, Rivera, Icaza, Barrios, Galvez, Giiiraldes, Romulo 
Gallegos, Lynch. Lectures, readings and reports in Spanish. 3 units. Second 
semester. WF, 2:15-3:30. 


AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


I-155. Survey or SpanisH Literature. Mrs. Lamb. Year course. MWF, 11. 
I-175a, 175b. Survey or Spanish AMERICAN Literature. Mrs. Lamb. TTh, 
2:15-3:30. 


In the Romance field the graduate work offered under the Claremont 
Graduate School centers on the following periods of the literature: French: 
Old French. 17th Century, 18th Century, rgth Century, Contemporary Period. 
Spanish: Pre-Golden Age, Golden Age, Spanish and Spanish American of 
19th Century, and Contemporary Period. 


Russian 


1a-Ib, ELementary Russian. Mr. Ein. Essentials of grammar, pronuncia- 
tion, constant exercises in reading and writing, practice in speaking. Indi- 
vidual assignments in reading, writing and speech which will correspond to 
each student’s needs and interests. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


51a, 51b. INTERMEDIATE Russtan. Mr. Ein. More advanced Russian language 
study through daily reading, writing, and translating. Continued practice im 
Russian conversation. Reading of Russian texts which serve as an introduc 
tion to Russian life, history and literature. Reading of selected classics in 
Russian. Individual assignments will correspond to each student’s needs and 


interests (e.g. Sciences, History, Politics, Military Russian, etc.). 3 units. 
TTAS, 10. 


rora, rorb. Reapines in SELECTED Russian Literature. Mr. Ein. Prerequisite 
51a and 51b or equivalent. 1 unit. May be repeated for credit. Arranged. 
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Sociology 


Requirements for concentration: Sociology 51, normally taken in the Sopho- 
more year, and 24 units of upper division courses in sociology. However, 3 of 
these 24 units may be chosen from the following: Economics 111, Government 
157, Psychology 154. 

Recommended courses: Students concentrating in sociology will find it 
aelpful to take as many of the following courses as possible: Economics 51 
and 52, Economics 57; Government 51 and 52; or Economics 51 and Govern- 
ment 52; History 1; Psychology 51. 

Lower Division distribution. In sociology the requirements can be met in 
‘wo ways: (a) by 51 and 52, which constitute an integrated year course, or 


)) by 51 and any ¢wo higher numbered courses. 


j1. Inrropuctory Soctotocy. Staff. Man’s cultural heritage and collective 
yehavior. The origin, structure, and functioning of human groups, and their 
‘ole in personality and cultural development. The principal social processes, 
such as competition, conflict, cooperation, and assimilation. Results of social 
change. Not open to Freshmen. 3 units. First semester. Four sections. MWF, 


fr, 1:15; TTAS, 8, 9. 


52. SociaL Prostems. Mr. James. A survey of the major problems of 
oresent-day society related to individual, family, community, and world dis- 
wrganization. Typical problems studied are crime, delinquency, alcoholism, 
narital adjustment, race antagonism, labor relations, migration, and popula- 
ion pressures. Intended to follow Sociology 51 for students who plan to take 
mly one year of sociology. Not recommended for students who intend to 
ake several specialized courses such as Race Relations, Criminology, etc. Pre- 
requisite: Sociology 51. 3 units. Second semester. Two sections. TThS, 9, 10. 


to2, CuLTuraLt ANTHRoPoLocy. Mr. Baber. The emergence of man and the 
Jevelopment of his essential culture patterns, from Stone Age to Iron Age. 
The rise of language, writing, art, and the basic social institutions. A com- 
darison of human behavior in widely separated primitive cultures to reveal 
the constant as well as the variable features of human society. The invention, 
liffusion, and integration of culture traits in the process of cultural change. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 51. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 9. (Alternates 
with 10g. Omitted in 1953-54.) 


106. Socirar Wexrare. Mr. Scaff. A survey of the various fields of social 
work and the major techniques and theories involved. Includes a description 
ind analysis of case work, family welfare, child welfare, child guidance 
‘linics, school social work, probation supervision, medical and psychiatric 
tase work, group work, public welfare, and community organization. Visits 
0 selected agencies. Prerequisite: Sociology 51. 3 units. Second semester, 


UWF, 8. (Omitted in 1953-54; given in 1954-55.) 


‘07. Criminotocy AND Penotocy. Mr. Baber. Types of criminal behavior. 
The making of the criminal; causative factors. Changing interpretations of 
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crime. Methods of dealing with criminals through the police, courts, prisons 
probation, and parole. Special treatment of juvenile delinquents; preventiv 
measures. Prerequisite: Sociology 51, or two of the following: Economics 51 
Government 51, Political Economy 1, History 1. 3 units. Second semester 
Two sections. MWF, 9, 11. 


tog. MarriaGE AND THE Famity. Mr. Baber. Factors involved in mate selec 
tion and the husband-wife and parent-child relationships. Adjustment o 
marriage and family patterns to our rapidly changing culture. Analysis o 
the factors promoting family disorganization; measures seeking to conseryi 
the social values of family life. Prerequisite: Junior or Senior standing. 3 units 
First semester. MWF, 9. (Alternates with 102.) 


110. Race Rexations. Mr. Baber. Concepts of race and culture. The naturi 
of race contact and the development of race consciousness and conflict pat 
terns. The experience of several nations with racial minorities, with emphasi 
upon American experience with Negroes, Mexicans, and Orientals. Somi 
areas and trends of prejudice and discrimination. Prerequisite: Sociology 51 
or two of the following: Economics 51, Government 51, History r. 3 units 
Second semester. WF, 2:15-3:30. (Alternates with 152.) 


111. PopuLaTION AND MicrRATION Prosiems. Mr. Scaff. Factors influencin; 
population growth or decline. The social and economic effects of an increas 
ing, static, or declining population. The significance of the rates of increas 
in the different racial, economic, or social elements of the population. Sug 
gested policies for controlling the quantity and quality of the population 
Trends of internal migration, especially to the Pacific Coast. Prerequisite 
Sociology 51, or sufficient background in the other social sciences to satish 
the instructor. 3 units. First semester. MWF, 8. (Omitted in 1953-54; giver 


in 1954-55.) 


112. THe American Community. Mr. Scaff. An analysis of modern Amer 
ican urban communities in contrast with rural communities. Urban ecology 
applied to the Los Angeles area. The community’s class structure and institu 
tional composition. Community planning. Approximately half the cours 
devoted to lectures and discussions, half to field investigation and project: 
in the local area. Prerequisite, Sociology 51 and instructor’s permission 
3 Re First semester. MW, 2:15-3:55. (Omitted in 1953-54; given in 1955: 
56. 


135. Group Dynamics. Mr. James. The application of the small grou 
frame of reference to the study of group life. The course investigates the 
small group as a social system, types of small groups, and the inter-group 
structure of organizations. Pre-requisite: Sociology 51. 3 units. First sem: 


ester. MWF, 8. 


136. Socray Orcanization. Mr. James. The structure of society as a whole 
in terms of institutions, stratification, and spatial and temporal arrangements. 
The interrelatedness of the several components of social organization will be 


stressed and developed. Prerequisite: Sociology 51. 3 units. Second sem- 
ester. MWF, 8. 
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:. Soctat Controt. Mr. Baber. An analysis of human nature and its 
ocial origin. The evolution of social control and its increasing complexity, 
jue to the acceleration of social change in madern culture. Society’s means 
r creating and maintaining its social patterns, through law, public opinion, 
propaganda, education, religion, rewards, etc. Individual control versus social 
| a Open to Juniors and Seniors only. Prerequisite, Sociology 51. 3 units. 
Second semester. WF, 2:15-3:30. (Alternates with 110.) 


(53. Tueortes oF SociaL Rerorm. Mr. James. A study of various pro- 
yosals for social reconstruction including: the Utopians, Marxian Socialism, 
ae aie eee ee Cn 

fabian Socialism, Syndicalism and Guild Socialism. An investigation of con- 
emporary experiments in social reorganization: the British Labor Movement, 
serman Nazism, Italian Fascism, Russian Communism, and the Cooperative 
Movement at home and abroad. Prerequisites: Sociology 51, or two of the 
following: Economics 51, Government 51, History 1. Open to Juniors and 


Seniors only, 3 units. First semester. MWF, ro.’ 


‘54. TwentieTH Century Sociotocy. Mr. James. The rise of modern soci- 
logy from the time of Comte and Spencer. Attention to various movements 
% social thought. Emphasis on the major contributions from Europe and 
America to sociological theory since 1900. Prerequisite: Sociology 51. Open to 
‘uniors and Seniors only. 3 units. Second semester. MWF, 10. 


tg1a-rgtb. Sociat Investication. Mr. Baber. Methods: of investigation and 
‘esearch as applied to both individual and group work. The effective presenta- 
ion of social data. Observation and analysis of the work of various social 
wencies and programs. Individual projects for some; supervised field experi- 
nce (in selected agencies) for others, according to the interests and needs of 
the student. Open only to seniors with the written permission of the instruc- 
‘or. 3 units. Arranged. 


Speech and Dramatics 


| 
Requirements for concentration: 


Lower Division Courses: Speech and Dramatics 32a, 32b, 51 (at least two 
anits), 57, 61a, 61b, and History 1a-1b, in fulfillment of which requirements 
stansfer students may offer equivalent courses pursued at other colleges. 


Upper Division Courses: Speech and Dramatics 134a, 134b, 160a-160b. 
English 155a, 155b and Scripps II-150 or Comparative Literate 181a, 181b, 
or Speech and Dramatics r12a-112b or 131a, 131b. Fluency in at least one 
modern foreign language (preferably French) is recommended. 


In the comprehensive examination the books on a supplementary reading 
list will be included. 


[In addition to the comprehensive examination, a demonstration of creative 
ability in the field of concentration is required. 
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In addition to the required work in the Speech and Dramatics concentration 
the following offerings are suggested as suitable electives, the choice amon; 
them depending on the student’s particular interests: Lower Division: Ar 
3a-3b and 51a-51b, Music 53a-53b, Speech and Dramatics 52a, 52b and 53a 
53b, English 50a, 50b, 58, and 64. Upper Division: Art 105a-105b, Musi 
103a-103b, Physical Education 130a, 130b, Spanish 113 and 114, Frencet 
120a-120b, Scripps I-106 and I-107, English 103a, 103b, 111, 151. 


32a, 32b. Voice anp Diction. Study of the mechanics of voice productior 
and of the elements of English phonetics. Practice designed to develop goo¢ 
voice and diction. Permission of the instructor required for registration. 2 units 


MW, 11. 


51a, 51b. Pray Propuction. Staff. Directed study in play production, bott 
in acting and in the technical problems of the stage. One unit of credit may 
be granted for either fifty hours of rehearsal time under direction, or fifty 
hours of technical work under direction, or for fifty hours of rehearsal and 
technical work combined. Not more than two units of credit may be grantec 
in any one year. A total of eight units of credit may be applied toward 
graduation. 


52a, 52b. FunpAMENTALS oF SPEECH. Exercise in voice development and 
platform deportment. Training in analysis of subjects, selection and arrange. 
ment of material, psychological adaptation of material and treatment to specific 
audiences. 2 units. MW, 9. 


53a, 53b. Princrpres oF INTERPRETATIVE Reapinc. Study of the technique 
of effective oral interpretation of literature. Application of this technique in 
the reading of various literary types. 2 units. TTh, zo. 


55a, 55b. ARGUMENTATION AND Desare. Study of the principles of argumen. 
tation and practical application of these principles in class debates. Debate 
subjects for the year analyzed and debated. 2 units. Th, 2:15-3:55. 


61a, 61rb. CHarAcTER PRESENTATION IN Dramatic Literature. Mrs, 
Allen. An approach to dramatic literature through the actor’s art. A 
study of theories of acting and principles of stage behavior. Pantomime and 
improvisation to develop concentration, observation, imagination, co-ordina- 
tion, and control. Scenes from plays, both classic and modern, will be studied 
with emphasis on interpretation. Permission of instructor required. 3 units. 


TTAS, tro. 


t12a-112b. Praywritine. Mrs. Allen. The theory of playwriting with super- 
vised practice in this technique. A study will be made of the structure and 
style of significant plays for their light on the problems of the beginning 
playwright. Permission of instructor required. Alternates with Speech and 
Dramatics 160. 3 units. TTAS, 9. 


13ta, 131b. Apvancep Spgecu. Training’ in the construction and delivery of 


formal addresses. Prerequisite, Speech and Dramatics 52 or equivalent. 2 or 3 
units. TTA, 9. 
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134a, 134b. Rzapinc oF Dramatic Literature. Intensive study of a limited 
number of standard plays, with emphasis on dramatic values in character and 
plot. Interpretative reading of these plays in class. Recital programs before the 
class. Prerequisite, Speech and Dramatics 53 or equivalent. 3 units. MWF, zo. 


160a-160b. THEATRE Practice. Mrs. Allen. A survey of historical back- 
grounds of stage forms and of contemporary production methods. A study of 
theories, problems, and techniques of production applied to plays of various 
types. Analysis of problems confronting the theatre worker, in acting, 
direction, design, criticism, and management. Practical experience in directing 
a short play. Advanced problems in the analysis and presentation of character, 
with concentration on styles of acting. Representative plays of various periods 
(Greek, Elizabethan, Restoration, Eighteenth Century, Modern) will be 
used for study and practice. 3 units. Alternates with Speech and Dramatics 
112. TTAS, 9. (Omitted in 1953-54.) 


Intropuction To Drama. For description see English 57. 
SHAKESPEARE. For description see English 155a, 155b. 


: 
AVAILABLE AT SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


I]-150a, 150b. History of THEATRE AND Drama. Mr. Workman. MWF, 11. 
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POMONA COLLEGE CAMPUS PLAN 
(See map on opposite page) 
Honnold Library for the Associated Colleges. 
Helen R. Walker Hall, residence for men. 
Frary Hall, central dining hall for men. 
Eli P. Clark Hall, residence for men. 
Baxter Medical Building for the Associated Colleges. 
Memorial Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 
Smiley Hall, residence for men. 
Edmunds Union, including student offices, cooperative store, ballroom, 
and lounges. 
9. Holmes Hall, classrooms and assembly hall. 
to. Pearsons Hall, physics laboratory, mathematics department. 
tr. Crookshank Hall, botany, biology, and zoology laboratories. 
12. Harwood Hall, department of psychology. 
13. Mason Hall, chemistry and geology laboratories. 
14. Carnegie Building. Class rooms and offices. 
15. Mabel Shaw Bridges Auditorium, auditorium seating 2600, operated 
by Claremont College in behalf of the Associated Colleges. 
16. Renwick Gymnasium. 
17. Seaver Laboratory, containing classrooms and library for the depart- 
ment of astronomy. 
18. Frank P. Brackett Observatory. 
19. Open-Air Theatre. 
20. Replica of original home of Pomona College. 
21. Sumner Hall, administration and classroom building. 
22. Mabel Shaw Bridges Hall of Music, assembly hall for recitals and 
chapel services; music studios and practice rooms. 
23. Rembrandt Hall, art studios. 
24. President’s House. 
25. Claremont Inn, guest house for college and community, private and 
public dining rooms. 
26. Baldwin House, residence for women. 
27. Harwood Court, residence hall for women. 
28. Aurelia Squier Harwood Memorial Dining Hall for women. 
29. Mary McLean Olney Dining Hall for women. 
30. Della Mulock Mudd Hall, residence for women. 
_ 31. Jessie E. Gibson Dining Hall for women. 
_ 32. Florence Carrier Blaisdell Hall, residence for women. 
33. Brackett House, residence for women. 
34. Kenyon House, residence for women. 
35. Heating Plant and Maintenance Shops for the Associated Colleges. 
36. Field House for women’s athletics. 


The Business Office for the Associated Colleges is located in Harper Hall at 
College and Tenth Streets. 
The Infirmary for the Associated Colleges is located on Amherst Avenue 
orth of Foothill Blvd. | 
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